CHAPTER  1 


The  Scope  and  Method  of  Enquiry 

1.  When  we  began  our  research  in  January  1965  it  was  already  clear  that  the 
Committee  on  Management  were  interpreting  their  terms  of  reference  widely  and 
would  need  information  on  many  aspects  of  the  existing  administrative  structure 
and  management  processes  of  local  authorities  in  order  to  frame  their  recom- 
mendations for  the  future.  The  Committee  were  aware  of  the  lack  of  detailed 
work  in  this  field  and  our  task  was  therefore  to  make  as  comprehensive  a study 
as  possible,  within  the  limits  of  time  and  other  circumstances,  of  the  administrat- 
ive structure,  the  parts  played  by  councillors  and  by  officers,  the  types  of  decision 
confronting  local  authorities  and  the  procedures  by  which  they  are  made.  Our 
work  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  1,500  local  authorities 
and  by  the  considerable  diversity  of  their  size,  functions  and  characteristics.  We 
decided  to  adopt  a number  of  different  methods  of  enquiry  to  try  to  reconcile  the 
intention  that  the  field  of  study  should  be  wide  with  the  need  to  examine  pro- 
cedures in  depth. 

2.  We  felt  that  we  ought  to  collect  as  much  information  as  possible  from  a wide 
range  of  authorities  and  we  therefore  devised  a postal  questionnaire,  which  was 
sent  in  the  summer  of  1965  to  the  Clerks  of  all  counties,  county  boroughs  and 
non-county  boroughs  and  a third  of  urban  and  rural  districts.  At  that  time  it 
seemed  unreasonable  to  place  upon  the  staff  of  the  hew  London  Boroughs  the 
burden  of  answering  a questionnaire  of  this  kind  so  soon  after  they  had  been 
brought  into  existence.  We  realised,  however,  that  the  forms  of  organisation 
adopted  by  newly  created  authorities  might  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Committee,  so  we  decided  in  the  autumn  to  send  to  these  new  Boroughs  a 
slightly  amended  form  of  the  questionnaire.  Details  of  the  distribution  and  of  the 
number  of  replies  received  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  Appendix  A.  We  have 
already  referred  in  the  Preface  to  the  excellent  response  from  local  authorities. 
Most  of  them  dealt  with  the  questionnaire  very  promptly.  Only  9%  did  not 
return  it  in  time  for  the  information  to  be  processed;  some  of  these  had  under- 
gone a reorganisation  so  recently  that  they  could  not  have  sent  meaningful 
replies. 

3.  The  questionnaire  is  reproduced  at  the  end  of  Appendix  A.  We  tried  to 
collect  as  much  information  as  we  thought  could  be  given  in  the  fonn  of  com- 
paratively short  factual  answers  suitable  for  mechanical  processing.  A number  of 
Clerks  assisted  us  with  a ‘ pilot  ’ questionnaire  and  enabled  us  to  make  useful 
amendments  and  additions  to  the  original  draft.  Differences  in  interpretation 
and  usage  in  different  authorities  nevertheless  caused  a few  ambiguities  in  the 
replies  and  in  one  or  two  instances  we  decided  that  these  were  sufficiently 
serious  to  make  an  attempt  to  summarise  the  replies  fruitless.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  questionnaire  produced  meaningful  information  and  we  were  much 
impressed  with  the  meticulous  way  in  which  so  many  authorities  dealt  with  the 
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questions,  some  of  which  involved  a considerable  amount  of  research  and 
consultation.  The  results  are  summarised  in  the  Tables  which  appear  in  Appendix 
A.  We  have  referred  in  the  Preface  to  the  assistance  given  by  the  Treasurers  and 
their  staffs  of  the  Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  West  Sussex  authorities  in  pro- 
cessing the  information  and  by  Mr.  Brian  Davis  of  the  Coventry  City  Treasurer  s 
department  in  preparing  the  Tables. 

4.  Although  the  postal  questionnaire  yielded  more  information  than  we  had 
originally  expected  could  be  collected  in  this  way,  there  were  inevitable  de- 
ficiencies and  we  needed  to  probe  the  reasons  behind  some  of  the  facts  that  it 
produced.  Some  Clerks  wrote  to  us  when  replying  to  explain  particular  circuim 
stances  in  their  authorities  and  occasionally  to  give  their  opinions  on  certain 
points.  This  information  was  most  valuable  and  we  followed  up  some  of  it  with 
supplementary  enquiries.  In  addition,  we  prepared  another  questionnaire 
relating  to  such  matters  as  methods  of  policy-making,  co-ordinative  arrange- 
ments, functions  of  chairmen,  delegation  of  powers  to  committees  and  officers 
etc.,  which  could  not  be  covered  adequately  by  brief  answers.  We  invited  a 
number  of  Clerks  of  authorities  of  different  types  and  sizes  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  to  give  us  information  and  opinions  on  these  questions,  after 
consulting  their  colleagues  where  appropriate.  We  received  most  informative 
replies  from  32  Clerks  and  in  one  or  two  cases  these  included  separate  comments 
from  other  chief  officers. 

5.  We  were  anxious  to  pursue  our  studies  in  more  depth  in  a number  of  author- 
ities, although  inevitably  in  the  time  available  the  sample  had  to  be  very  small 
We  spent  an  average  of  a fortnight  in  each  of  thirteen  authorities  of  all  types,  of 
varying  sizes  and  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  During  our  visits  we 
attended  a variety  of  committee  and  sub-committee  meetings,  had  interviews 
with  councillors  (especially  chairmen  of  important  committees)  and  senior 
officers  and  also  casual  conversations  with  other  councillors  and  more  junior 
officers.  We  did  not  attempt  to  structure  our  interviews  by  inviting  answers  to 
prepared  questions.  We  thought  it  better  to  give  an  indication  of  the  type  of 
information  we  were  seeking,  leaving  our  informants  to  express  their  views  in 
their  own  way,  thus  indicating  the  points  they  themselves  considered  of  most 
significance;  if  necessary,  we  then  asked  supplementary  questions.  This  method 
appeared  successful,  since  members  and  officers  spoke  with  remarkable  frankness 
and  sometimes  raised  matters  which  had  not  previously  occurred  to  us.  We 
collected  incidentally  information  about  many  other  authorities  where  officers 
had  previously  served. 

6.  Mr.  Gerald  Rhodes  also  made  a study  on  similar  lines  in  one  authority.  In 
addition,  we  ourselves  paid  shorter  visits  to  a number  of  other  authorities  to 
follow  up  particular  points,  collect  information  on  specific  subjects  or  attend 
council  meetings. 

7.  We  mentioned  in  the  Preface  that  we  received  considerable  assistance  from 
academic  workers  in  other  universities  and  colleges ; some  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  studying  unpublished  work  and  others  contributed  studies  of  the  aldermanic 
system  the  children’s  service  and  housing  in  particular  authorities.  We  also 
mentioned  the  data  collected  from  the  London  Boroughs  by  their  Management 
Services  Unit. 
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8.  All  this  information — from  the  postal  questionnaire,  the  supplementary 
written  information  supplied  by  certain  Clerks,  our  own  visits  and  studies 
contributed  by  other  academics— has  been  incorporated  in  the  chapters  which 
follow. 

9.  One  characteristic  of  local  government  councils  in  England  and  Wales  which 
impressed  us  greatly  during  our  inquiries  was  the  wide  diversity  of  their  practices 
and  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  work.  Some  writers  have  described  Britain 
as  one  of  the  most  homogeneous  of  countries.  No  such  homogeneity  is  reflected 
in  the  ways  councillors  organise  themselves  and  manage  business.  Wherever  the 
law  allows  latitude  over  organisation  wide  differences  in  arrangements  are  to  be 
found.  The  Tables  in  Appendix  A show  the  extent  of  the  variations  between 
councils  and  committees  in  size,  frequency  of  meeting  and  many  other  matters. 
Beyond  what  can  be  summarised  statistically,  we  have  found  a wide  diversity  in 
members’  behaviour  and  in  their  values  and  attitudes.  Members  and  officers  have 
suggested  to  us  that  some  features  of  local  committee  behaviour  can  be  explained 
only  by  such  deep-lying  factors  as  the  ‘ basic  nature  of  the  Celt  ’ or  of  the  eastern 
farmer.  The  special  effects  of  the  inter-war  depression  on  an  area  have  been  put 
forward  as  an  explanation  of  why  members  insist  on  maintaining  certain 
procedures,  especially  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  staff  and  treatment  of 
casework.  A sense  of  remoteness  in  an  area  was  given  as  the  main  reason  for  the 
members’  attitude  to  central  government.  ‘ Thrusting  young  executives  ’ (to  use 
the  phrase  of  one  Clerk  who  wrote  to  us),  buying  up  dormitory  houses  in  an  area 
with  a settled,  traditional  and  peaceful  way  of  life,  had  joined  the  council  in  one 
authority  and  were  said  to  have  raised  previously  unheard  of  problems  by  their 
unfamiliar  behaviour. 

10.  It  is  clear  from  the  accounts  of  local  procedures  sent  to  us  by  Clerks,  from 
material  supplied  by  academic  colleagues,  from  the  published  literature  and  from 
our  own  visits,  that  to  seek  ‘ typical  ’ or  ‘ representative  ’ authorities  would  be 
futile.  The  variable  factors  are  so  many  and  often  so  extreme.  We  can,  however, 
try  to  illustrate  some  of  the  extent  of  this  variety  and  some  of  its  aspects  and  this 
attempt  to  show  the  range  of  phenomena  runs  through  all  the  chapters  that 
follow.  We  have  often  described  extremes  amongst  the  features  we  have  in- 
vestigated. These  may  sometimes  be  found  surprising  and  attract  undue  attention. 
They  show  what  can  happen,  but  are  usually  far  from  what  generally  does  happen. 
Where  we  have  been  able  to  provide  quantitative  information  on  an  aspect  of 
organisation,  this  point  should  be  easily  apparent.  Where  this  is  not  done  we  ask 
readers  to  bear  in  mind  these  considerations,  along  with  the  size  of  our  sample  of 
authorities  in  the  particular  context. 

11.  We  do,  in  particular,  ask  readers  to  refrain  from  the  temptation  to  try  to 
identify  speakers  and  examples.  Members  and  officers  spoke  and  wrote  to  us  with 
great  frankness ; we  undertook  to  preserve  anonymity  and  have  tried  hard  to  do 
so.  Our  experience  indicates  that  little  we  have  described  is  altogether  unique. 
Amongst  so  many  authorities  general  patterns  and  behaviours  are  almost 
invariably  to  be  found  repeated,  so  that  any  identification  is  likely  to  be  incorrect. 

12.  We  are  very  conscious  of  the  limitations  of  the  method  of  research  which  we 
adopted  because  of  the  short  time  available  and  the  width  of  the  field.  The  data 
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we  were  able  to  collect  on  a wide  scale  by  means  of  the  postal  questionnaire 
inevitably  left  many  questions  unanswered,  the  sample  of  authorities  studied  in 
more  depth  was  unavoidably  small  and  there  were  obvious  difficulties  in  inter- 
preting and  bringing  together  information  so  diverse  in  character. 
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Introduction 

1.  In  our  introductory  chapter  we  referred  to  the  diversity  of  local  authorities. 
Not  only  are  there  substantial  differences  in  function,  size,  density  of  population, 
geographical  features,  social  class  and  standards  of  values  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  analyse;  there  are  also  considerable  variations  in  the  basic  structure 
of  councils  and  committees  and  in  the  timing  and  frequency  of  their  meetings.  We 
were  able  to  collect  data  on  these  structural  and  administrative  matters  from  a 
wide  range  of  authorities  by  means  of  the  postal  questionnaire.  This  chapter  is 
no  more  than  a brief  commentary  on  some  of  the  features  of  the  tables  based  on 
this  data  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.  We  are  presenting  this  basic  information 
at  the  beginning  of  our  study  as  it  indicates  the  framework  within  which  local 
authorities  conduct  their  business. 

2.  This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections.  We  shall  examine  first  the  basic 
structure — the  size  of  councils,  how  many  committees  and  sub-committees  they 
have,  how  big  these  are  and  how  often  councils  and  their  committees  meet;  then 
we  shall  deal  with  meetings  of  various  kinds — when  they  are  held,  how  long  they 
last  and  how  well  they  are  attended. 

Basic  strncture 

(a)  Size  of  councils — Tables  I and  la 

3.  These  Tables  show  the  size  of  the  membership  of  councils  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  overall  the  variation  is  very  considerable,  ranging  from  a non- 
county borough  council  of  8 members,  to  a county  council  of  166.  In  those 
authorities  with  a population  of  between  30  and  100  thousand  (the  only  range 
common  to  all  types  of  authority  except  the  London  Boroughs),  counties  tend 
to  have  the  largest  membership  (varying  from  57  to  72).  Next  come  county 
boroughs  (24-68)  and  rural  districts  (18—68) ; smaller  than  these  are  non-county 
boroughs  (20-56)  and  urban  districts  (18-36).  The  largest  county  boroughs  with 
populations  over  400  thousand,  however,  are  an  exception  to  the  general  pattern 
as  they  have  bigger  councils  than  most  of  the  counties  of  the  same  size. 

4.  With  occasional  exceptions,  the  average  size  of  councils  in  each  type  of 
authority  increases  with  each  succeeding  population  range.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  considerable  variations  in  the  size  of  membership  of  councils  of  authorities 
of  the  same  type  and  of  roughly  the  same  size.  The  most  extreme  examples  are 
rural  districts  with  a population  of  under  30  thousand  where  the  variation  is  as 
much  as  four  times;  there  is  a variation  of  100%  between  different  county 
boroughs  of  under  200  thousand  and  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
of  under  100  thousand.  The  pattern  in  the  London  Boroughs  is  much  more 
homogeneous;  all  those  in  inner  London  have  councils  of  70  and  the  variation 
in  the  outer  London  Boroughs  is  only  from  57-70. 
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(b)  The  number  of  committees  and  sub-committees — Tables  II,  Ila,  III  and  Ilia 

5.  These  Tables  show  how  many  committees  and  sub-committees  authorities 
appoint.  As  might  be  expected,  since  they  have  a greater  range  of  functions, 
counties  and  county  boroughs  appoint  on  an  average  considerably  more  com- 
mittees than  the  other  authorities— and  the  county  boroughs  slightly  more  than 
the  counties.  Although  in  counties  the  number  of  committees  does  not  increase 
with  a rise  in  population,  the  numbers  are  particularly  high  in  the  larger  county 
boroughs — 14  of  the  16  with  populations  of  over  200  thousand  have  over  20 
committees.  The  non-county  boroughs  appoint  on  an  average  about  half  as 
many  committees  as  counties  and  county  boroughs;  urban  and  rural  districts 
appoint  fewer  still  (one  urban  and  one  rural  district  replying  to  the  questionnaire 
have  no  committees  at  all,  the  whole  of  the  business  presumably  being  transacted 
by  the  council  itself).  The  London  Boroughs  have  less  committees  than  counties 
and  county  boroughs,  but  more  than  the  other  types  of  authority. 

6.  Although  what  has  just  been  said  gives  the  general  picture,  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  is  a considerable  variation  in  the  numbers  of  committees  in  authorities 
of  the  same  type  and  population  range  and  there  appear  to  be  a large  number  of 
anomalies.  For  example,  a rural  district  of  between  10  and  20  thousand  has  20 
committees,  whereas  a county  borough  (an  all-purpose  authority)  of  200  to  400 
thousand  has  only  15  and  a smaller  county  borough  (in  the  range  60-100 
thousand)  only  12. 

7.  Counties  and  county  boroughs  have,  on  an  average,  many  more  sub-com- 
mittees than  other  authorities — and  in  general  these  increase  in  number  according 
to  population  range  (Tables  III  and  Ilia).  Counties  of  under  200  thousand 
generally  have  more  sub-committees  than  county  boroughs  of  the  same  size,  but 
in  larger  authorities  this  trend  is  reversed;  the  largest  number  in  a county 
borough  is  160  and  in  a county  106. 

8.  The  second  tier  authorities  have  considerably  less  sub-committees,  the  urban 
and  rural  districts  having  rather  fewer  than  the  non-county  boroughs  of  the  same 
size.  In  all  these  authorities  the  number  of  sub-committees  tends  to  rise  with 
increased  size  of  population.  15%  of  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
and  20%  of  rural  districts  have  no  sub-committees;  with  a few  exceptions  these 
are  authorities  with  a population  of  under  20  thousand.  As  was  the  case  with 
committees,  the  London  Boroughs  have  fewer  than  counties  and  county  boroughs, 
but  more  than  other  types  of  authorities.  Most  boroughs  in  outer  London  have 
more  sub-committees  than  those  in  inner  London  (which  are  not  education 
authorities). 

9.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  variations  between  the  number  of  sub-committees  in 
authorities  of  the  same  type  and  population  range  are  very  considerable,  so  that 
there  is,  for  example,  a non-county  borough  of  under  60  thousand  population 
with  more  than  twice  as  many  sub-committees  as  a county  of  over  600  thousand. 
The  considerable  variation  among  both  the  inner  and  outer  London  Boroughs  is 
particularly  interesting,  since  all  are  new  creations  dealing  with  similar  fields  of 
work. 

10.  A difficulty  of  interpretation  arose  in  the  case  of  bodies  appointed  by  local 
education  authorities  to  manage  their  schools.  In  some  cases  sub-committees 
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bear  the  responsibility  for  managing  a school  or  a group  of  schools.  In  others, 
however,  there  are  governing  or  managing  bodies,  which  some  authorities  may 
have  included  in  their  total  of  sub-committees  and  others  may  not.  We  know  also 
that  there  are  considerable  variations  in  different  authorities  in  the  closeness  of 
the  link  between  governing  and  managing  bodies  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
members  of  the  education  committee  and  the  central  administrative  staff  on  the 
other.  After  discussions  with  a number  of  authorities,  we  decided  to  accept 
without  question  the  total  number  of  sub-committees  given  by  local  education 
authorities,  since  if  they  had  included  governing  and  managing  bodies  it  probably 
meant  that  for  practical  purposes  they  were  similar  to  sub-committees ; it  could 
be,  however,  that  differences  of  interpretation  have  led  to  some  anomalies. 

11.  In  answer  to  another  question,  authorities  supplied  the  names  of  their 
committees  and  sub-committees.  Some  committees  are,  of  course,  statutory  and 
others  appear  in  most  authorities.  There  are,  however,  some  unusual  sub- 
committees which  give  grounds  for  speculation — for  example,  the  Christmas 
Carol  Service  Sub-committee  (its  single  meeting  in  the  year  lasted  1 £ hours),  a 
Letting  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  Sub-committee  (which  met  ten  times  a year — 
twice  as  many  times  as  the  Central  Area  Redevelopment  Sub-committee  in  the 
same  authority),  a Use  of  Coat  of  Arms  Sub-committee,  a Cattle  Grids  Sub- 
committee (which  met  twice  in  the  year,  the  longest  meeting  lasting  five  hours) 
and  the  Dry  Rot  in  the  Town  Hall  Sub-committee. 

12.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  regular  sub-committees  shown  in  the 
Tables,  we  know  that  many  authorities  appoint  ad  hoc  committees  for  particular 
purposes  and  that  some  have  a great  many.  We  asked  for  information  about  these 
in  the  questionnaire,  but  in  discussions  with  a number  of  authorities  afterwards 
we  discovered  that  their  interpretations  of  the  term  ad  hoc  were  by  no  means 
uniform;  some,  for  example,  would  include  even  a meeting  between  a chairman 
and  a vice-chairman,  whereas  others  would  for  one  reason  or  another  exclude 
much  larger  gatherings.  We  therefore  decided  reluctantly  that  the  material  we 
had  collected  was  not  sufficiently  meaningful  to  warrant  its  presentation. 

(c)  The  size  of  committees — Tables  IV  to  VIII  and  IVa  to  Vila 

13.  How  many  councillors  are  members  of  these  committees?  Although  we 
collected  information  about  the  size  of  all  committees,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  summarise  this,  since  there  is  such  a variety  of  committees  and  those 
with  the  same  or  similar  names  do  not  necessarily  have  exactly  the  same  range  of 
functions.  We  have  therefore  prepared  tables  for  only  a few  committees  which 
are  relatively  standard. 

(i)  Finance  committees — Tables  IV  and  IVa 

14.  It  will  be  noted  that  just  over  half  the  county  finance  committees  have 
between  20  and  29  members,  22%  have  between  30  and  39  and  about  10  % have 
between  40  and  49.  A further  10%  have  over  50,  three  of  which  are  committees 
of  the  whole  council,  the  largest  having  93  members.  Only  7 % have  less  than  20 
members  and  there  are  none  with  under  10.  County  borough  finance  committees 
tend  to  be  smaller.  72  % of  them  have  between  1 0 and  1 9 members  and  only  1 3 % 
between  20  and  29.  There  are  a few  with  under  10  or  over  30  and  the  highest 
number  is  79.  The  bulk  of  those  in  non-county  boroughs  (69%)  also  have 
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between  10  and  19  members;  there  are  only  9%  with  between  20  and  29  and  5% 
with  over  30,  but  15%  with  less  than  10.  In  urban  and  rural  districts  about  half 
the  committees  have  between  10  and  19  members;  in  urban  districts  most  of  the 
remainder  have  under  10  but  in  rural  districts  there  are  28%  with  between  20 
and  29  members  and  more  over  30  than  under  10.  In  one  urban  district  and  one 
rural  district  which  answered  the  questionnaire  the  finance  committee  includes 
the  whole  council.  74  % of  the  committees  in  the  London  Boroughs  have  between 
10  and  19  members;  there  are  none  under  10  or  over  40.  For  all  types  of  authority 
the  variations  within  population  ranges  are  considerable;  for  example,  counties 
with  a population  over  600  thousand  have  finance  committees  varying  in  size 
from  10  to  61  members. 

(ii)  Education  committees — Tables  V and  Va 

15.  82%  of  county  education  committees  have  at  least  40  members;  these  are 
fairly  equally  divided  between  those  with  40  to  49,  those  with  50  to  59  and  those 
with  over  60  (in  10  of  the  1 5 counties  in  the  last  category  the  education  committee 
consists  of  the  full  council  plus  co-opted  members,  the  largest  having  105 
members).  County  borough  education  committees  tend  to  be  smaller,  88% 
having  between  20  and  39  members  (equally  divided  between  those  having  20  to 

29  and  those  having  30  to  39).  Two  of  the  three  largest  ones  have  52  and  53 
members  respectively.  Most  of  those  non-county  boroughs  with  education 
powers  have  between  20  and  29  members.  Education  committees  in  the  outer 
London  Boroughs  (the  only  ones  with  education  powers)  tend  to  be  on  the  whole 
a little  larger  than  those  in  the  county  boroughs — the  majority  having  between 

30  and  49  members. 

(iii)  Housing  committees — Tables  VI  and  Via 

16.  For  those  authorities  which  have  two  housing  committees,  the  one  con- 
cerned with  management  rather  than  the  one  dealing  with  building  and  develop- 
ment has  been  included  in  the  Tables.  There  are,  of  course,  no  housing  commit- 
tees in  counties.  Most  of  those  in  county  boroughs  (83%)  have  between  10  and 
19  members,  a few  under  10  and  a few  between  20  and  29;  only  2 have  more 
than  30  members,  the  largest  being  34.  In  the  non-county  boroughs  68  % have 
between  10  and  19  members,  but  22%  have  under  10;  there  are  a few  with  over 
20.  Urban  districts  have  a greater  number  of  small  committees  with  under  10 
members  (45%),  47%  with  between  10  and  19  members  and  a few  with  over  20. 
The  rural  district  committees  have  a much  wider  range  of  size  and  some  are 
surprisingly  large.  They  are  the  only  authorities  which  have  committees  of  more 
than  40  (8  %) ; the  largest,  which  has  52  members,  includes  the  whole  council. 
Nearly  a quarter  of  all  rural  district  housing  committees  have  over  thirty 
members,  36%  between  20  and  29  and  34%  between  10  and  19;  5 have  less  than 
10  members  (all  small  authorities  with  less  than  20  thousand  population).  In  the 
London  Boroughs,  as  in  county  boroughs,  most  committees  have  between  10 
and  19  members. 

(iv)  Children’s  committees — Tables  VII  and  Vila 

17.  70%  of  county  children’s  committees  have  between  20  and  29  members  and 
13%  between  10  and  19  members.  The  remaining  committees  have  over  30 
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members,  the  largest  (93  members)  including  the  whole  council.  In  county 
boroughs  the  committees  tend  to  be  smaller,  the  majority  (77  %)  having  between 
10  and  19  members  and  only  13%  between  20  and  29  (there  are  no  larger  com- 
mittees); 10%  have  less  than  10  members.  Similarly,  most  of  the  committees  in 
the  London  Boroughs  have  between  10  and  19  members. 

(v)  Passenger  transport  committees — Table  VIII 

18.  84%  of  county  boroughs  and  all  but  one  of  non-county  boroughs  which  are 
passenger  transport  authorities  have  a transport  committee  consisting  of  between 
10  and  19  members.  In  5 county  boroughs  and  1 other  non-county  borough  the 
committee  has  less  than  10  members.  Four  county  boroughs  have  a committee 
with  20  members  or  more — the  largest  has  32  members  and  is  a committee  of  the 
whole  council.  The  only  urban  district  in  the  sample  which  is  a passenger  trans- 
port authority  has  a transport  committee  of  27  members — again  a committee  of 
the  whole  council. 

(d)  The  frequency  and  number  of  meetings 

19.  We  collected  information  also  about  the  frequency  of  the  meetings  of  councils 
and  their  committees. 

(i)  Council  meetings — Tables  IX  and  lXa 

20.  All  but  one  of  the  county  councils  meet  at  approximately  quarterly  intervals. 
The  large  majority  of  all  other  authorities  (85%),  with  the  exception  of  the 
London  Boroughs,  meet  approximately  monthly.  Four  urban  district  councils 
(all  with  populations  under  60  thousand)  and  a county  borough  council  in  the 
100  to  200  thousand  population  range  meet  fortnightly.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
us  by  a number  of  officers  that  there  are  advantages  in  a six-weeks’  cycle  of 
meetings.  It  is  felt  that  this  saves  members’  and  officers’  time  and  is  easier  than  a 
month’s  cycle  from  the  point  of  view  of  arranging  the  meetings  and  reports  of 
committees  and  sub-committees ; at  the  same  time  it  avoids  the  danger  of  delaying 
action  inherent  in  a longer  cycle.  Some  who  favoured  this  arrangement  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  achieve  it  in  their  own  authority.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that 
84  of  the  authorities  shown  on  Table  IX  have  six-weekly  meetings.  They  include 
only  a single  county,  4 county  boroughs  and  8 rural  districts  but  48  (20  %)  of  the 
non-county  boroughs  and  23  (15%)  of  the  urban  districts.  It  also  is  perhaps 
significant  that  15  of  the  19  outer  London  Boroughs  and  8 of  the  12  in  inner 
London  have  council  meetings  at  six  or  seven  weekly  intervals.  The  remainder 
have  a monthly  cycle. 

(ii)  Committees  and  sub-committees — Tables  II,  Ila,  III  and  Ilia 

21.  In  the  postal  questionnaire  we  asked  authorities  to  state  the  total  number  of 
meetings  of  their  committees  and  sub-committees  over  a period  of  twelve 
months  (five  months  in  the  case  of  the  London  Boroughs).  The  replies  indicated 
that  in  general  the  frequency  of  committee  meetings  tends  to  be  the  same  as  for 
the  council  itself,  county  committees  meeting  on  an  average  about  4 or  5 times  a 
year  and  those  in  other  authorities  between  10  and  12  times.  Sub-committees  in 
most  types  of  authority  meet  on  an  average  between  4 and  6 times  a year,  but 
those  in  the  county  boroughs  with  over  200  thousand  population  meet  7 or  8 
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times.  As,  when  they  answered  the  questionnaire,  the  London  Boroughs  had  only 
been  in  existence  for  five  months,  including  August  when  committees  often  do 
not  meet,  it  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  average  interval  between  their 
meetings,  although  it  appears  that  in  some  places  this  follows  the  pattern  of  six 
weeks  set  for  council  meetings. 

22.  It  will  be  seen  that,  on  an  average,  county  boroughs  tend  to  have  by  far  the 
most  main  committee  meetings — well  over  twice  as  many  as  counties.  Of  the 
second-tier  authorities,  non-county  boroughs  have  the  most  (about  the  same 
number  as  the  counties).  Urban  districts  have  just  under  three-quarters  as  many 
as  non-county  boroughs  and  rural  districts  have  57  % as  many.  The  pattern  is 
rather  different  for  sub-committees;  on  an  average  counties  have  a few  more 
meetings  than  county  boroughs  and  the  second-tier  authorities  have  com- 
paratively few  (non-county  boroughs  have  16%  as  many  as  county  boroughs, 
urban  districts  have  6 % and  rural  districts  have  7 %). 

23.  The  averages  just  quoted,  however,  are  compounded  of  widely  differing 
numbers  of  committees  and  sub-committees  even  in  authorities  of  the  same  type 
and  population  range.  It  is  interesting,  for  example,  that  one  county  in  the  200- 
400  thousand  population  range  has  nearly  four  times  as  many  main  committee 
meetings  as  another  in  the  same  range.  The  variations  in  the  smaller  second-tier 
authorities  are  even  more  startling;  for  example,  an  urban  district  and  a rural 
district  operate  with  no  committee  meetings  at  all,  whereas  in  the  same  popu- 
lation range  there  is  an  urban  district  having  111  and  a rural  district  having  83 
committee  meetings  each  year.  A non-county  borough  with  less  than  60  thousand 
population  has  considerably  more  committee  meetings  (303)  than  any  county 
and  3 more  than  a county  borough  in  the  largest  range.  There  are  considerable 
differences  also  even  in  the  new  London  Boroughs,  which  one  might  expect  to  be 
more  homogeneous ; in  those  in  inner  London  the  variation  is  more  than  four 
times  and  in  outer  London  more  than  double.  There  are  wide  differences,  too, 
in  the  number  of  sub-committees  in  individual  authorities. 

24.  The  highest  total  of  committee  and  sub-committee  meetings  (excluding  ad 
hoc  committees)  in  a county  was  815  and  in  a county  borough,  1,416. 

Meetings 

25.  We  proceed  now  to  consider  in  more  detail  the  meetings  of  councils,  com- 
mittees and  sub-committees. 

(a)  Starting  times 

(i)  Councils — Tables  X and  Xa 

26.  As  Table  X shows,  the  large  majority  of  county  councils  begin  their  meetings 
before  2 p.m,  and  the  remaining  4 meet  in  the  afternoon.  Rural  districts  also 
favour  day-time  meetings;  83%  of  their  council  meetings  begin  before  5 p.m. 
Although  more  meet  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon,  the  proportion  of 
afternoon  meetings  is  considerably  higher  in  rural  districts  than  in  the  counties. 

27.  In  the  urban  authorities  there  are  many  more  evening  meetings,  although 
there  is  quite  an  amount  of  variation.  Of  the  16  larger  county  boroughs  (with 
populations  over  200  thousand)  13  have  council  meetings  during  the  day  (all 
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except  2 in  the  afternoon).  Of  those  wit  1 populations  between  100  and  200 
thousand  about  half  have  councils  meeting  during  the  day  and  half  in  the 
evenings.  Most  of  the  smaller  ones  meet  in  the  evenings.  The  meetings  of  councils 
of  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
evenings;  only  9%  of  non-county  borough  councils  (most  of  them  larger  ones) 
and  only  2 urban  district  councils  meet  during  the  day.  All  the  London  Borough 
Councils  meet  in  the  evening  (all  but  one  at  or  after  6.30  p.m.). 

(ii)  Committees  and  sub-committees — Tables  XI,  XIa,  XII  and  Xlla 

28.  By  and  large,  the  starting  times  of  committees  are  similar  to  those  of  councils. 
All  county  committees  meet  during  the  daytime;  the  proportion  held  in  the 
mornings  tends  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  authority,  from  37%  in  the 
smallest  counties  to  74%  in  the  largest.  About  three-quarters  of  rural  districts 
also  have  daytime  meetings  (about  evenly  divided  between  the  mornings  and 
afternoons).  About  half  the  committee  meetings  in  county  boroughs  are  during 
the  afternoon  and  of  the  remainder  about  twice  as  many  meet  in  the  evenings  as 
in  the  mornings.  The  larger  county  boroughs  have  considerably  more  daytime 
meetings  than  the  smaller  ones.  Urban  districts  and  the  smaller  non-county 
boroughs  have  comparatively  few  daytime  meetings — and  even  in  the  larger 
non-county  boroughs  only  about  a third  of  the  meetings  are  during  the  day.  Of 
all  the  committees  in  the  London  Boroughs,  only  one  meets  during  the  day. 

29.  Sub-committees  are  more  likely  to  meet  during  the  daytime  than  main 
committees.  Hardly  any  county  sub-committees  meet  in  the  evenings,  only  20  % 
of  those  in  the  rural  districts  and  only  24  % even  in  the  county  boroughs.  Never- 
theless 65  % of  those  in  non-county  boroughs  and  77  % of  those  in  urban  districts 
meet  after  5 p.m.  Even  in  London  a few  sub-committees  (5  %)  meet  before  5 p.m. 

( b ) Length 

(i)  Council  meetings— Tables  XIII,  Xllla,  XIV  and  XlVa 

30.  Only  a small  proportion  of  authorities  specify  a maximum  duration  for  their 
council  meeting  (Tables  XIV  and  XlVa).  Most  of  those  which  do  are  urban 
areas — nearly  a third  of  the  London  Boroughs,  20%  of  county  boroughs,  13% 
of  urban  districts  and  8 % of  non-county  boroughs.  Only  a single  county  and  5 % 
of  rural  districts  impose  limits.  Of  the  73  authorities  which  do  impose  a limit,  1 
specifies  1 hour,  20  between  2 and  3 hours,  35  between  3 and  4 hours,  10  between 
4 and  5 hours,  6 have  a limit  of  5 hours  and  1 has  a limit  of  7 hours. 

31.  The  actual  lengths  of  meetings  are  shown  in  Tables  XIV  and  XlVa.  The 
figures  given  relate  to  average  lengths  over  a period  of  twelve  months  (five 
months  in  the  case  of  the  London  Boroughs).  It  will  be  noted  that  more  than  half 
the  meetings  in  the  counties  (60  %)  and  the  county  boroughs  (55  %)  lasted  on  an 
average  between  two  and  four  hours,  but  this  applied  to  only  48  % of  the  London 
Boroughs,  45%  of  non-county  boroughs,  38%  of  urban  districts  and  30%  of 
rural  districts.  The  second  tier  authorities  are  more  likely  to  have  meetings 
lasting  less  than  two  hours  (53%  of  non-county  boroughs,  60%  of  urban 
districts  and  68  % of  rural  districts);  whereas  only  30%  of  counties  and  24%  of 
county  boroughs  have  meetings  averaging  under  2 hours.  It  will  be  noted  that  6 
counties,  16  county  boroughs,  5 of  the  31  London  Boroughs,  but  onlya  handful 
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of  other  authorities  had  meetings  which  lasted  on  an  average  over  4 hours  (in 
one  county  borough  the  average  was  6i  hours  and  in  a London  Borough  it  was 
8J  hours). 

32.  We  also  collected  information  (not  shown  on  the  Tables)  about  the  longest 
meetings  in  the  twelve  month  period.  In  10  county  boroughs,  2 London  Bor- 
oughs, 1 county  and  1 urban  district  the  longest  meeting  lasted  more  than  6 
hours.  The  longest  meeting  of  all  was  in  an  urban  district  and  lasted  for  10  hours. 
A London  Borough  had  a meeting  lasting  9J  hours.  At  the  other  extreme,  20 
authorities  indicated  that  the  longest  meeting  lasted  less  than  an  hour;  they  were 
all  second  tier  authorities  with  populations  of  up  to  100  thousand. 

(ii)  Committee  and  sub-committee  meetings — Tables  XV,  XVa,  XVI,  XVIa,  XVII, 
XVIIa,  XVIII,  XVIIIa  and  XIX 

33.  The  information  we  have  collected  about  the  length  of  committee  meetings 
has  been  summarised  in  relation  to  a few  committees  only,  because  of  the 
difficulties  already  explained  of  making  comparisons  between  different  com- 
mittees with  a multiplicity  of  titles  and  functions.  The  Tables  relate  to  the  average 
lengths  of  the  committees  in  question  over  a period  of  twelve  months  (or,  in  the 
case  of  the  London  Boroughs,  five  months). 

34.  It  will  be  seen  from  Tables  XV  and  XVa  that  most  of  the  county  finance 
committees  last  on  an  average  between  1 and  3 hours  (they  are  almost  equally 
divided  between  those  lasting  between  1 and  2 and  those  lasting  between  2 and  3 
hours).  Most  of  the  county  borough  committees  tend  to  fall  within  the  same 
general  limits,  but  there  is  a much  higher  proportion  of  these  lasting  between 
2 and  3 hours  and  14%  of  all  county  borough  finance  committees  last  on  an 
average  more  than  3 hours  (one  fairly  small  one  has  meetings  lasting  4J  hours). 
In  the  London  Boroughs  the  bulk  of  the  meetings  are  also  in  the  1 to  3 hour  range 
and  there  they  are  about  equally  divided  between  1 to  2 hour  and  2 to  3 hour 
meetings.  In  the  second  tier  authorities  the  majority  of  the  meetings  still  fall  in  the 
1 to  3 hour  groups;  non-county  boroughs  have  more  over  than  under  2 hours 
(though  not  so  many  in  proportion  as  the  county  boroughs)  but  the  urban  and 
rural  districts  have  more  lasting  less  than  2 hours.  73  authorities  of  all  types 
have  meetings  lasting  on  an  average  under  an  hour. 

35.  Education  committees  (Tables  XVI  and  XVIa)  tend  to  be  shorter  than 
finance  committees  (it  may  be  relevant  that  they  are  public  meetings).  In  the 
counties  there  are  25  % with  meetings  lasting  on  an  average  under  an  hour,  42  % 
between  1 and  2 hours  and  18%  between  2 and  3 hours.  In  the  county  boroughs 
there  are  more  under  an  hour  (45%)  and  less  between  2 and  3 hours  (only  10%) 
and  those  non-county  boroughs  which  are  education  authorities  have  no 
meetings  lasting  more  than  2 hours  and  a higher  proportion  than  the  other 
authorities  lasting  under  an  hour.  Meetings  in  the  18  outer  London  Boroughs 
(the  only  ones  which  are  education  authorities)  are  fairly  evenly  divided  between 
those  lasting  under  an  hour,  1 to  2 hours  and  2 to  3 hours  (apart  from  two  which 
last  over  3 hours).  Five  county  education  committees,  1 in  a county  borough  and 
4 in  London  last  on  an  average  more  than  3 hours  (the  longest  average — in  a 
county — is  5£  hours). 
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36.  Housing  committees  tend  to  be  fairly  long  (Tables  XVII  and  XVIIa).  72% 
of  those  in  counties,  66  % of  those  in  county  boroughs,  and  77  % of  those  in  the 
London  Boroughs  last  over  two  hours.  There  are  also  meetings  averaging  over  2 
hours  in  nearly  half  the  urban  districts  and  more  than  half  the  rural  districts.  In 
all,  there  are  only  29  authorities  with  very  short  meetings  averaging  under  an 
hour,  but  111  with  meetings  averaging  more  than  three  hours.  (16  of  these  have 
meetings  averaging  over  4 hours,  the  highest  averages — 6 hours — being  in  a 
county  borough  and  an  inner  London  Borough.) 

37.  71  % of  county  children’s  committees,  58  % of  those  in  county  boroughs  and 
60  % of  those  in  the  London  Boroughs  last  on  an  average  between  one  and  two 
hours  (Tables  XVIII  and  XVIIIa).  Most  of  the  remainder  last  either  under  an 
hour  or  between  two  and  three  hours,  the  urban  authorities  having  a higher 
proportion  of  longer  meetings  than  the  counties.  Three  county  boroughs  and  1 
London  Borough  have  meetings  lasting  on  an  average  over  three  hours  (the 
highest  average  being  six  hours). 

38.  The  majority  of  passenger  transport  committee  meetings  last  on  an  average 
between  one  and  two  hours  (Table  XIX).  There  are,  however,  a few  authorities 
where  meetings  are  shorter  and  nearly  a quarter  of  all  those  which  are  transport 
authorities  have  longer  meetings,  lasting  over  two  hours. 


(c)  Attendance  at  committee  meetings 

(i)  Members — Tables  XX,  XXa,  XXI  and  XXIa 

39.  We  collected  information  not  only  about  the  size  of  committees,  but  also 
about  how  well  they  were  attended.  Authorities  were  asked  to  state  the  maximum 
and  minimum  attendance  of  members  at  committees  and  their  sub-committees 
over  a twelve  months’  period  (five  months  in  the  London  Boroughs).  To  avoid 
too  much  complexity,  we  analysed  the  information  given  in  relation  to  the 
following  committees  and  their  sub-committees  only — finance,  establishment, 
education,  children’s,  housing,  health,  welfare,  allotments,  libraries,  transport, 
water  and  highways  (or  works).  Not  all  these  committees  were  of  course  to  be 
found  in  every  authority.  The  maximum  and  minimum  attendances  by  members 
at  these  committees  and  their  sub-committees  and  the  total  membership  of  these 
committees  and  sub-committees  were  aggregated  for  each  authority ; the  aggreg- 
ated maximum  and  minimum  attendances  were  then  expressed  as  a percentage  of 
the  aggregated  total  membership  of  the  committees  and  their  sub-committees. 
Tables  XX  and  XXa  relate  to  maximum  and  XXI  and  XXIa  to  minimum  attend- 
ances. 

40.  The  maximum  attendance  varies  between  55%  and  100%  of  the  possible 
attendance.  In  18  authorities  (12  of  them  counties)  it  is  between  55%  and  69%, 
but  for  all  other  authorities  it  is  at  least  70  %.  It  is  as  high  as  90  % in  81  % of  the 
urban  districts,  66  % of  the  non-county  boroughs  and  41  % of  the  rural  districts 
but  in  only  23  % of  the  London  Boroughs,  10  % of  the  county  boroughs  and  in  no 
counties.  No  county,  county  borough  or  London  Borough  had  a full  attendance 
at  the  best  attended  meeting  of  each  of  the  committees  ‘ specified  ’,  but  nearly 
half  the  urban  districts  did  and  so  did  just  over  a quarter  of  the  non-county 
boroughs  and  a ninth  of  the  rural  districts. 
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41.  Tables  XXI  and  XXIa  summarise  the  information  about  minimum  attend- 
ances. There  are  variations  from  30%  to  100%  of  possible  attendances.  In  12 
authorities  (6  of  them  rural  districts)  the  lowest  attendance  was  between  30% 
and  39  %.  At  the  other  extreme,  in  24  authorities  (8  non-county  boroughs,  14 
urban  districts,  1 rural  district  and  1 London  Borough)  the  lowest  attendance 
was  between  80  % and  89  %,  in  a non-county  borough  it  was  92  % and  in  a rural 
district  (which  has  only  2 committees)  100  %.  No  county  borough  and  only  1 
county  had  a minimum  attendance  of  65%  or  over  but  33%  of  non-county 
boroughs,  51  % of  urban  districts,  22%  of  rural  districts  and  68  % of  the  London 
Boroughs  did. 

(ii)  Officers— Tables  XXII  and  XXIIa 

42.  Authorities  were  asked  to  state  the  number  of  officers  who  attended  all  or 
part  of  the  meeting  of  each  of  their  committees  and  sub-committees  which 
immediately  preceded  the  completion  of  the  questionnaire.  The  number  of 
officers  attending  was  aggregated  and  divided  by  the  number  of  committees  and 
sub-committees,  to  arrive  at  an  4 average  officer  attendance  ’ for  each  authority. 
All  committees  and  sub-committees  were  taken  into  account,  not  merely  those 
selected  for  the  statistics  relating  to  attendance  by  members. 

43.  Only  1 officer  attends  the  average  meeting  in  4 authorities  (2  non-county 
boroughs  and  2 rural  districts  all  with  a population  of  under  10  thousand).  At 
the  other  extreme,  an  average  of  7 or  8 attend  in  4 counties,  1 county  borough,  1 
non-county  borough,  2 urban  districts,  1 rural  district,  and  15  (nearly  half)  of 
the  London  Boroughs.  In  a large  county  (with  a population  of  over  600  thousand) 
an  average  of  10  officers  attend.  Three,  4 or  5 officers  attend  meetings  of  about 
60%  of  counties,  90%  of  county  boroughs,  85%  of  non-county  boroughs,  70% 
of  urban  districts,  75  % of  rural  districts  and  1 3 % of  London  Boroughs.  It  is  only 
in  the  smaller  second  tier  authorities  that  less  than  3 attend. 
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Introduction 

1.  In  this  chapter  we  consider  a number  of  questions  concerning  the  elected 
representatives.  What  kind  of  people  are  the  councillors  who  bear  statutory 
responsibility  for  local  government  services  ? Why  are  they  willing  to  serve  ? How 
do  they  see  their  role?  Have  they  the  ability  to  pursue  effectively  the  duties 
placed  upon  them  in  a society  which  is  growing  rapidly  more  complex,  more 
specialised  and  more  demanding?  How  do  they  see  the  problem  of  recruitment, 
of  finding  persons  with  the  qualities  necessary  to  meet  these  conditions  ? What 
do  they  think  can  be  done  to  remove  some  of  the  practical  obstacles  to  service  in 
local  government  which  are  at  present  narrowing  the  field  of  selection? 

Characteristics  of  members 

(a)  Age 

2.  The  first  impression  is  of  mature  age.  The  Government  Social  Survey  has 
shown  that  the  majority  (54%)  of  councillors  are  over  55  years  of  age,  compared 
with  about  a third  of  the  general  adult  population.  The  middle  age  range,  from 
35  to  54,  hold  41  % of  council  seats  and  this  proportion  is  similar  to  that  which 
these  age-groups  hold  in  the  electorate.  The  youngest  councillors,  aged  from  21 
to  34,  hold  only  4 % of  all  seats,  whereas  they  form  about  a quarter  of  the  adult 
population.! 

3.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  of  councillors  over  65  compared 


with  the  proportions  in  the  general  adult  population. 

Age-group 

65-69  70-74 

75-79 

80-84  85-89  Over  90 

As  % amongst  all  councillors 
(including  aldermen)1 2 

12  7 

3 

1 * * 

As  % amongst  general  adult 
population 

6 5 

3 

2 1 * 

* Less  than  0-5  % 

4.  The  preponderance  of  elderly  councillors  is  most  marked  in  counties  (34  % 
over  65)  and  the  rural  districts  (27  % over  65),  and  it  is  these  authorities,  generally 
rural  in  character  and  holding  nearly  all  meetings  in  the  day-time,  which  have 
the  smallest  proportions  of  young  members.  While  councillors  under  44  form 
about  a quarter  of  the  members  in  the  urban  authorities,  they  hold  only  9 % of 
the  places  in  the  counties  and  16%  in  the  rural  districts. 

1 Volume  2.  Table  1.2. 

2 The  figures  relating  to  the  councillors  have  been  supplied  by  the  Government  Social  Survey. 
Those  for  the  general  population  have  been  drawn  from  the  1961  Census  Reports. 
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5.  In  four  of  five  counties  we  visited,  age  amongst  the  members  was  a problem  of 
which  at  least  some  younger  councillors  and  some  chief  officers  were  acutely 
aware.  At  the  extreme  were  cases  of  senility : members  who  attended  committees 
and  council  as  a habit  after  they  had  lost  the  capacity  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  committee  papers  and  to  comprehend  matters  under  discussion.  Their 
inconsequential  remarks  were  borne  with  kindly  sympathy  by  colleagues  to 
whom  they  had  become  an  accustomed  feature  of  committee  life. 

6.  More  serious  effects  on  the  conduct  of  business  are  produced  by  entrenched 
chairmen,  still  able  to  control  and  sometimes  dominate  a committee,  but  whose 
ideas  have  rigidified,  who  are  no  longer  receptive  to  a new  approach,  and  who 
constitute  generally  acknowledged  impediments  to  progress.  Examples  were  seen 
or  quoted  to  us  on  many  types  of  committees  including  welfare,  health,  planning, 
highways  and  primary  education.  The  ethics  of  the  Poor  Law  have  been  carried 
into  the  nineteen-sixties  by  such  chairmen.  Many  people  take  the  view  that  these 
chairmen  and  their  contemporaries  are  inevitably  conditioned  by  the  prevailing 
social  values  of  earlier  decades  and  that  their  resistance  to  new  ideas  has  a 
stultifying  effect  on  the  conduct  of  their  council's  business.  For  example,  the 
retarding  effect  of  a chairman  of  a health  committee,  now  deceased,  was  de- 
scribed by  a medical  officer  of  health.  For  many  years  this  chairman  ‘ opposed 
everything  new  that  was  brought  forward.  His  attitude  was  entirely  negative,  and 
he  had  a prejudice  against  all  doctors 

7.  Another  officer  remarked  of  a chairman  over  80  years  of  age  and  whose 
powers  were  beginning  to  fail,  * It  is  astonishing  how  long  they  cling  to  office 
after  their  powers  have  failed  them  \ A recent  case  was  cited  of  a committee  not 
re-voting  an  elderly  alderman  on  to  a sub-committee  with  which  he  had  long 
been  associated,  but  accepting  the  situation  when  the  alderman  nevertheless 
turned  up  at  the  sub-committee  meeting  and  took  the  chair.  Another  county 
alderman  in  his  eighties,  who  until  recently  held  the  chair  of  an  important 
committee  in  a large  authority,  had  retained  his  vitality  and  reasoning  powers  to 
a quite  remarkable  degree;  nevertheless  his  authoritarian  and  unprogressive 
attitude  caused  endless  clashes  with  the  more  liberal-minded  chairmen  of  the 
sub-committees,  gave  encouragement  to  the  more  inflexible  officers  and  antagon- 
ised the  ablest  field  workers. 

8.  Although  such  problems  tended  to  be  most  prominent  in  certain  of  the 
counties  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  they  were  also  found  in  other  types  of 
authority.  We  were  informed  in  the  case  of  a county  borough  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  council  seemed  to  be  working  together  more  smoothly  and 
effectively  than  they  did  a few  years  ago,  and  that  a principal  reason  was  that 
‘ one  or  two  die-hards  who  were  chairmen  of  leading  committees  ’ had  died. 

9.  Councils  undoubtedly  have  the  solutions  to  such  problems  within  their  own 
hands.  Why  do  they  fail  to  act?  Why  should  it  be  that  in  some  extreme  instances 
principal  officers  feel  bound  by  their  responsibilities  to  take  the  initiative  and 
set  moves  afoot  themselves  to  manoeuvre  out  of  office  obstructive  chairmen,  in 
default  of  action  originating  spontaneously  from  amongst  the  younger  members  ? 
There  is  clearly  more  than  one  influence  at  work  here,  but  a factor  of  the  greatest 
importance  is  undoubtedly  the  deference  shown  to  the  aged  in  some  authorities, 
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both  in  England  and  Wales.  There  is,  bluntly,  the  fear  of  killing  an  old  councillor 
by  the  shock  which  his  removal  might  be  to  his  sense  of  self-respect  and  his  long 
established  habits.  There  is  the  fear  of  hurting  the  infirm  or  the  over-sensitive. 
This  fear  was  illustrated  by  a committee  meeting  where  there  was  bitter  criticism 
of  the  policy  followed  by  a sub-committee  chaired  by  an  elderly  member  who 
happened  to  be  absent.  Opinions  were  afterwards  expressed  that  such  criticisms 
would  never  have  been  made  at  a meeting  at  which  the  old  man  was  actually 
present.  In  one  authority  discussions  in  some  committees  were  conducted  almost 
entirely  by  councillors  aged  over  65  or  70  while  the  younger  members  listened 
respectfully.  In  another  authority  a young  member  set  out  deliberately  to 
challenge  the  power  of  a chairman  in  his  seventies,  producing  scenes  of  angry 
recriminations  in  which  all  semblance  of  calm  and  rational  consideration  of  the 
points  at  issue  became  lost. 

10.  These  are,  of  course,  extreme  cases,  although  the  number  of  them  found  in 
the  13  authorities  visited  may  be  considered  alarming.  Where  certain  elderly 
leaders  predominated,  they  were  usually  supported  by  a high  proportion  of 
members  in  the  higher  age  ranges.  Chief  officers  responsible  to  such  committees 
may  find  the  task  of  introducing  new  ideas  and  trying  to  keep  the  members  alert 
to  the  changing  climate  of  opinion  most  difficult  and  unrewarding.  One  such 
officer,  for  example,  responsible  to  a committee  with  an  average  age  of  about  65, 
was  sure  that  the  members  had  a completely  wrong  outlook  and  no  compre- 
hension of  the  problems  which  were  being  handled.  A chairman  referred  to  ‘ so 
many  members  being  automatically  tied  to  the  past  ’.  One  of  the  few  councillors 
interviewed  below  the  age  of  50  said  that  his  council,  because  of  its  high  average 
age,  ‘thought  in  the  past  and  had  a very  narrow  parochial  outlook’.  One 
County  Clerk  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  such  an  idea  as  a board  of 
management  over  to  the  members  because  of  their  high  average  age.  A most 
serious  effect  of  the  preponderance  of  the  old  is  the  way  in  which  their  presence 
discourages  youth.  The  failure  of  many  new  councillors  to  stand  for  re-election 
was  put  down  by  some  chairmen  and  officers  to  their  lack  of  any  hope  of  exerting 
influence  or  of  producing  tangible  effects  on  policy  within  the  foreseeable  future. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  in  some  areas  younger  potential  candidates  are 
reluctant  to  displace  elderly  councillors  who  have  been  returned  unopposed  for 
many  years.  Some  young  members  have  made  an  impact  but  in  the  councils  we 
have  visited  these  have  often  stood  out  as  exceptions  and  have  usually  been 
people  endowed  with  either  exceptional  self-confidence  or  a singularly  firm 
determination  to  prove  themselves. 

1 1.  This  account  of  aged  members  has  so  far  been  entirely  critical.  It  is  felt  that 
this  is  justified  because,  whereas  the  presence  of  many  elderly  persons  on 
councils  can  be  shown  with  some  confidence  to  result  in  adverse  effects  on  the 
ability,  of  an  authority  to  adapt  itself  to  modern  conditions,  the  existence  of 
exceptional  members  who  retain  high  ability  into  their  seventies  and  even 
eighties  cannot  be  held  to  prove  that  they  would  not  have  been  replaced  by 
persons  equally  or  more  able,  had  they  given  way,  and  that  the  net  result  would 
not  therefore  have  been  beneficial.  One  chairman  in  his  seventies  who  pointed 
out  that  in  his  opinion  the  best  person  on  the  council  was  75,  said  that  it  was  not 
a vital  matter  if  six  bad  councillors  are  kept  on,  provided  they  keep  quiet.  ‘ The 
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real  tragedy  is  to  get  rid  of  a good  one  ’.  It  is  not,  however,  our  experience  that 
elderly  members  always  kept  quiet,  whatever  their  level  of  ability.  The  benefits  of 
the  moderation  and  experience  brought  by  the  older  members  have  been  stressed 
by  some  councillors  and  officials,  who  would  be  reluctant  to  see  certain  council- 
lors for  whom  they  have  great  affection  and  respect  forcibly  retired.  In  the  case  of 
one  county  council  we  visited  the  dominance  of  one  chairman  in  his  seventies  was 
so  marked  that  it  seemed  difficult  for  members  and  officers  to  imagine  what  the 
council  would  be  like  without  him.  In  one  county,  a principal  officer  stressed  the 
advantage  of  having  a retired  element,  including  civil  servants,  who  brought  in  a 
good  deal  of  experience  of  other  bodies  and  mature  and  balanced  judgements. 

12.  A summary  of  the  opinions  on  age-limits  given  by  the  council  members  and 
officers  whom  we  interviewed  and  who  expressed  opinions  on  this  matter  may  be 
of  interest.  It  should  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  previously  mentioned, 
they  were  not  a representative  cross-section.3  The  councillors  interviewed  were 
almost  all  chairmen  and  tended  to  be  above  average  age  and  so  likely  to  be 
affected  personally  by  an  age  limit  either  immediately  or  in  the  not  very  remote 
future.  In  the  case  of  some  very  old  members,  .the  topic  was  deliberately  avoided 
out  of  feelings  of  delicacy.  Although  we  cannot  be  precise  on  this  matter,  it 
appeared,  as  might  perhaps  be  guessed,  that  the  older  the  councillor  the  more 
likely  he  was  to  be  against  the  age  limit.4  There  were  of  course  exceptions: 
seventy-year-olds  in  favour  of  an  age-limit  and  members  still  under  50  who  could 
see  no  rational  basis  for  the  exclusion  of  the  elderly  from  council  memberships. 

13.  Forty-eight  councillors  and  chief  officers  expressed  opinions  to  us  on  this 
subject.  Of  these,  20  councillors  and  16  chief  officers  were  in  favour  of  a limit 
and  10  councillors  and  two  chief  officers  did  not  see  justification  for  such  a 
measure.  Of  those  who  believed  there  should  be  an  age  of  compulsory  retire- 
ment, two  councillors  and  five  of  the  chief  officers  did  not  state  a definite  age, 
two  chief  officers  thought  it  should  be  60  or  65,  one  councillor  suggested  65  or  70, 
six  councillors  and  two  officers  suggested  70,  two  councillors  and  two  officers 
between  70  and  75,  seven  councillors  and  five  officers  75,  one  councillor  75  or  77 
and  one  75  or  80.  The  age  of  75  was  often  proposed  with  a reference  to  the 
retirement  age  for  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  average  of  the  suggested  ages  is  72. 

14.  Some  members  who  opposed  a retirement  age  made  significant  reservations. 
One  elderly  chairman  thought  that  it  would  be  sensible  to  impose  a limit  in 
certain  cases  but  not  on  his  own  council.  Another  said  that  most  people  lose 
their  effectiveness  after  80.  One  comparatively  young  chairman  thought  there 
should  probably  be  a retirement  age  for  chairmen  but  not  ordinary  members. 
One  member  in  his  seventies  said:  ‘ Where  on  earth  are  they  going  to  get  people 
such  as  I to  keep  up  the  knowledge?  Sometimes  I think  they  are  right  to  bring 

3 The  Social  Survey’s  Report  on  ‘ The  Local  Government  Councillor  ’ shows  50  % of  council- 
lors to  be  in  favour  of  a retirement  age,  but  only  46%  in  the  counties  where  our  impressions 
(admittedly  based  on  a very  small  sample)  are  that  the  problems  tend  to  be  more  acute  than  in 
some  urban  areas.  Of  councillors  in  favour  of  a limit,  13  % thought  this  should  be  lower  than  66, 
2%  from  66  to  69,  19%  70  and  13%  over  70.  (Volume  2.  Table  5.18.) 

4 The  Social  Survey  found  that  it  was  the  middle  aged  groups  (45-64)  who  were  more  likely 
than  others  to  feel  that  a retiring  age  was  necessary.  We  interviewed  very  few  councillors  who 
appeared  to  be  younger  than  45,  and  our  generalisation  applies  only  to  the  age-range  from 
about  45  upwards. 
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the  age  down  to  65,  but  they  would  lose  all  sageness  and  experience.  The  ex- 
uberance of  a new  member  destroys  the  working  of  an  authority.  It  takes  years 
for  the  smoothness  to  come  back  ’. 

15.  There  is  one  point  on  which  those  who  advocate  an  age  limit  are  almost 
unanimous.  That  is  that  the  imposition  of  the  limit  should  not  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  individual  local  authorities,  but  should  be  mandatory.  Local 
authorities  are  at  present  able  to  impose  an  age  limit  on  aldermen  (some  have 
already  done  so),  and  any  with  a party  organisation  could  also  apply  a limit  to 
councillors  by  withdrawing  their  support  for  candidates  over  a certain  age. 
Those  councils  with  the  most  elderly  members,  where  the  reform  is  most  needed, 
however,  would  naturally  find  it  most  difficult  to  persuade  these  members  to 
participate  in  a self-denying  ordinance.  It  would  be  even  more  difficult,  in  the 
absence  of  a general  ruling,  to  impose  the  rule  in  individual  cases.  Few  mayors, 
chairmen  or  party  leaders  are  sufficiently  ruthless  to  force  retirement  on  an  old 
colleague  for  whom  they  probably  feel  considerable  loyalty  and  affection  and 
who  is  convinced  that  he  is  continuing  to  give  useful  service.  Some  members  have 
been  known  to  produce  a certificate  of  medical  fitness  when  the  question  of 
their  retirement  was  mooted . A story  is  told  of  one  leader  who,  having  summoned 
the  courage  to  request  a resignation,  retracted  on  being  told  by  a relative  that  it 
would  kill  the  alderman  in  question.  A national  rule  would  have  the  advantage 
that  it  would  not  imply  any  criticism  of  a particular  individual  and,  by  being 
known  in  advance,  would  give  the  member  an  opportunity  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  time  when  he  could  no  longer  hold  office. 

b)  The  proportion  of  women  councillors 

16.  The  Social  Survey  found  that  about  one  in  eight  of  the  councillors  was  a 
woman5 6  and  that  the  female  councillor  tends  to  be  older  than  the  male.  61  % 
were  found  to  be  over  54  years  of  age,  as  against  52%  of  the  men.«  In  the  25  to 
44  age  group  there  is  one  woman  to  every  10  men,  while  in  the  over  65  age  group 
there  is  one  woman  to  every  five  men.  The  relative  longevity  of  women  is 
obviously  a factor,  as  is  also  the  young  woman’s  role  as  a mother.  On  the  other 
hand,  women  are  often  freer  from  occupational  ties  than  men,  and  it  is  thought 
that  more  important  factors  would  emerge  from  a study  of  the  general  social 
situation  and  attitudes  of  women. 

17.  Three  of  the  smaller  authorities  we  visited  lie  at  the  extremes  in  this  matter. 
A borough  council  of  24  members  and  an  urban  district  council  of  18  had  no 
women  members  and  a rural  district  council  of  17  had  six  women  members.  The 
intensely  male  atmosphere  of  the  first  two  authorities  must  in  itself  have  con- 
stituted a strong  deterrent  to  female  candidates.  In  a county  borough  the  only 
two  women  councillors  felt  strongly  about  their  isolation  and  one  called  the 
council  ‘ a man’s  world  ’.  In  another  authority  the  small  number  of  women 
chairmen  were  said  to  form  a group  apart  from  their  male  counterparts.  In  a 
council  where  the  women  constituted  more  than  a third  of  the  members  more 
than  one  man  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  too  much.  One  member  described 
it  as  a preponderance  of  women  ’.  Although  there  were  a number  of  influential 

5 Volume  2.  Chapter  1. 
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older  women,  only  one  young  woman  stood  out  on  the  councils  visited.  She  had 
made  a vivid  impression  and  a principal  officer  described  her  arrival  as  a ‘ breath 
of  fresh  air 

(c)  The  occupations  of  the  councillors  and  their  representativeness 

18.  Insofar  as  a council  may  be  expected  to  serve  as  a sounding  board  for  the 
community  for  proposed  policies,  concern  with  the  degree  to  which  it  is  represent- 
ative of  the  general  electorate  is  surely  justified.  In  many  areas  there  is  little 
competition  for  seats  on  the  council  and  electors  are  rarely  enabled  to  make  an 
effective  choice  of  the  person  they  would  wish  to  represent  them.  Often  there  is 
virtually  no  communication  between  a councillor  and  most  of  the  people  in  his 
ward.  A situation  can  therefore  arise  where  important  groups  in  the  community 
are  alienated  from  the  local  authority  because  they  lack  a voice  or  a spokesman 
on  the  council.  Where  this  happens,  it  falls  upon  the  officers  alone  to  interpret 
their  interests  to  the  council — a position  fraught  with  difficulties.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  embark  on  studies  of  such  problems  at  depth  but  in  some  places 
opinions  have  been  expressed  which  indicate  that  the  problem  is  not  merely 
academic.  Thus  one  county  officer  said  ‘ At  present  you  get  only  retired  people, 
wealthy  people  or  zealots  ’.  The  absence  of  young  professional  people  was 
regretted.  It  was  suggested  that  certain  rural  councils  are  almost  entirely  run  by 
farmers.  One  council  was  said  to  be  a ‘ regime  ’ dominated  by  one  group  of 
people:  the  farmers  meeting  every  market  day.  In  one  county  an  officer  said, 

‘ The  landlords  are  still  strongly  represented  here  and  the  result  of  this  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  enthusiasm  to  spend  money.  They  have  little  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  ordinary  folk  ’.  It  was  said  in  an  urban  district,  ‘ Councillors 
come  from  a rather  narrow  section  of  the  community  so  that  some  classes  which 
might  be  helpful  on  the  council  could  not  be  represented  ’.  The  clearest  cases  of 
under-representation  were  perhaps  of  the  manual  working  class  in  the  two  rural 
districts  visited.  In  one  case  several  references  to  the  value  of  having  a postman 
on  the  council  who  could  express  his  views  pointed  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
only  working-class  member.  There  were  no  council  house  tenants.  In  the  other 
case  an  officer  said  that  in  the  past  they  had  had  farm  labourers  occasionally  but 
the  last  one  seemed  to  ‘ fade  out  ’ ; he  stopped  attending  meetings  and  his  seat 
had  to  be  declared  void. 

19.  It  must  be  emphasised  that  this  lack  of  representativeness  was  not  general, 
and  was  found  mainly  in  authorities  not  run  along  party  lines.  Manual  workers, 
in  particular,  find  entry  almost  entirely  through  the  political  parties.7 

20.  The  results  of  the  Social  Survey  inquiries  bear  out  the  general  impressions  we 
have  gained  from  our  visits.8  On  councils  as  a whole  the  proportion  of  farmers 
(employers  and  managers)  is  about  14  times  that  in  the  general  population.  Self- 
employed  professional  workers  are  four  times  ‘ over  represented  ’ and  employers 
and  managers  in  industry  and  commerce  etc.  about  three  times.  Intermediate 
non-manual  workers  (a  group  which  includes  most  teachers,  non-graduate 

7 For  a study  of  the  range  of  representation  of  different  social  classes  in  counties  and  county 
boroughs,  see  L.  J.  Sharpe,  Elected  Representatives  in  Local  Government,  British  Journal  of 
Sociology  1962,  p.  189.  Our  limited  experience  indicates  that  Sharpe’s  picture  remains  broadly 
true  although  the  ‘ aristocratic  ’ flavour  of  some  counties  may  have  declined  since  1961. 

8 Volume  2.  Tables  1.7,  1.8  and  1.9. 
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welfare  workers,  laboratory  technicians  etc.),  professional  workers  who  are 
employees,  fanners  working  on  their  own  account  and  members  of  the  armed 
forces  (presumably  mainly  retired  or  on  the  reserve)  are  about  twice  as  likely  to 
be  found  on  local  government  councils  as  in  the  general  adult  population.9 

21.  On  the  other  hand,  foremen  and  supervisors  of  manual  workers  and  junior 
non-manual  workers  are  in  a somewhat  smaller  proportion  on  councils  than  in 
the  general  population.  Skilled  manual  workers  have  less  than  half  their  pro- 
portionate representation,  semi-skilled  and  own  account  workers  about  a third, 
personal  service  workers  about  an  eighth,  unskilled  workers  about  a twentieth. 

22.  In  most  occupational  groups  there  is  little  change  in  relative  numerical 
strength  on  the  councils  throughout  the  age-ranges.  In  the  case  of  the  professional 
groups  and  the  ‘ intermediate  non-manual  ’ workers  the  greatest  strength  is  in  the 
younger  age-ranges.  To  a lesser  extent  this  is  also  true  of  the  skilled  manual 
workers.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  farmers  who  are  relatively  strongest  in  the 
over  65  range. 

23.  As  might  be  expected,  the  fanners  are  concentrated  in  the  county  councils 
and  rural  district  councils.  Over  a third  of  the  rural  district  councillors  are 
fanners,  and  six  out  of  seven  of  these  are  employers  or  farm  managers.  These 
figures  conceal  great  variations  on  individual  councils.  In  one  rural  district 
authority,  30  out  of  the  60  councillors  were  described  as  fanners,  retired  or  still 
working.  In  addition  there  were  two  farmers’  wives,  a smallholder  and  at  least 
eight  tradesmen  dependent  on  farmers’  good-will.  It  was  here  that  one  member 
said  that  it  was  quite  untrue  that  the  authority  was  ‘ run  by  farmers  ’ and  cited 
another  local  council  where  this  was  said  to  be  the  case.  There  had  in  the  past 
been  clashes  of  interest  between  the  farmers  and  representatives  of  a part  of 
the  district  where  there  was  a rapidly  expanding  non-agricultural  interest.  These 
difficulties  appeared  to  have  been  largely  overcome  as  the  members  came  to  look 
on  this  development  as  an  investment  rather  than  a liability.  In  another  rural 
district  in  a different  part  of  the  country  fanners  and  ex-farmers  numbered  five 
out  of  a council  of  17,  and  the  tone  was  quite  different.  It  was  claimed  in  both 
districts  that  despite  the  almost  entire  absence  of  working  class  councillors,  the 
members  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  parishes  and  the  parishioners  and 
were  therefore  qualified  to  protect  their  interests.  This  sense  of  representation 
will  be  discussed  in  a later  section. 

24.  The  Social  Survey  shows  that  the  county  councils  differ  from  the  general 
average  in  containing  comparatively  few  ‘ junior  non-manual  ’ workers  (7  /)  and 
skilled  manual  workers  (6%).  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  semi-skilled 
workers  on  the  county  councils  is  2%  higher  than  the  average  for  all  councils 
We  have  found  great  variations  between  the  counties  visited,  but  these  have 
tended  to  follow  the  nature  of  the  general  population  in  their  regions.  An 
authority  where,  to  follow  an  officer’s  description,  the  councillors  were  generally 
retired  people  or  farmers  or  attached  to  these  groups,  together  with  some  teachers 

9 The  percentages  of  the  population  in  each  socio-economic  group  have  been  re-calculated  as 
if  the  general  population  had  the  same  age  distribution  as  the  councillors.  The  proportions  of 
councillors  are  derived  from  percentages  to  the  first  decimal  point  supplied  by  the  Government 
Social  Survey  and  based  on  a somewhat  smaller  sample  (2,875)  than  similar  figures  given  in 
Volume  2. 
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and  ministers  of  religion  and  a business  element  of  people  with  small  one-man 
concerns,  reflected  an  area  where  there  were  no  diversified  professions.  In  this 
case  there  had  never  been  any  owners  of  great  estates  with  important  local 
influence.  In  another  county  the  list  of  members  still  contained  a high  proportion 
of  traditional  leaders  from  the  aristocracy,  but  over  the  previous  12  years  there 
had  been  an  increasing  number  of  labour  members.  It  was  said  to  be  no  longer 
possible  to  get  sufficient  of  the  leisured  but  active  people  who  formed  the  back- 
bone of  the  county  council  before  the  war.  In  another  county  with  large  in- 
dustrial areas,  the  old  county  families  had  withdrawn  since  a strong  labour 
majority  gained  power,  and  many  businessmen  had  also  given  up  their  seats. 
The  strongest  groups  there  .amongst  the  new  working  class  members  were  rail- 
waymen,  especially  engine  drivers,  and  miners  ‘ in  the  main  one  rung  down  from 
colliery  managers  ’.  An  officer  described  the  comparative  peace  of  his  present 
county  when  contrasted  with  the  largely  urbanised  county  he  had  worked  in 
previously:  ‘ In  the  main  the  business-men,  who  are  the  “ live  wires  ”,  run  the 
county.  Also  a retired  group  of  fanners  and  a group  of  married  women  with 
time  on  their  hands  ’. 

25.  The  urban  district  and  non-county  borough  councils  are  characterised  by  a 
high  proportion  (nearly  a quarter)  of  employers  and  managers  with  under  25 
subordinates.  If  the  authorities  we  visited  are  at  all  typical,  the  representatives 
from  these  classes  are  mainly  shopkeepers  and  other  people  with  small  businesses. 
Builders  and  coal  merchants,  for  example,  frequently  appeared  on  lists  of 
members.  On  one  urban  district  council  of  18,  there  were  two  builders,  two  coal 
merchants,  a scrap  steel  merchant,  a publican,  a shopkeeper  and  postmaster  and 
a personnel  manager. 

26.  The  boroughs  have  the  highest  proportions  of  skilled  manual  workers, 
amounting  to  one  in  six  or  seven  of  all  their  councillors.  Nevertheless  one 
borough  was  visited  without  a single  member  of  the  council  in  the  manual 
workers’  categories.  Almost  a quarter  of  the  councillors  were  described  as 
company  directors. 

Relations  with  the  electors 

(a)  Attachment  to  the  community 

27.  The  Social  Survey  has  shown  that  a majority  of  councillors  have  lived  in 
their  own  council  areas  for  over  25  years.  Members  tend  to  have  been  resident 
in  their  areas  for  a longer  period  than  their  electors,  except  in  the  county  boroughs 
where  the  proportions  of  councillors  and  electors  who  have  lived  within  their 
authority’s  boundaries  for  over  six  years  are  equal.10  The  contrast  between 
electors  and  councillors  in  this  respect  is  strongest  in  the  rural  districts,  where  a 
quarter  of  the  electors  have  been  resident  in  their  areas  for  under  six  years 
compared  with  only  one  in  25  of  the  members.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
while  41  % of  the  electors  have  been  resident  in  the  rural  districts  for  over  25 
years,  59  % of  the  councillors  have  this  qualification.  It  may  perhaps  be  presumed 
that  the  high  level  of  mobility  in  the  rural  areas  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  those 
districts  accommodating  urban  overflow.  If  this  is  true,  it  seems  likely  that  in 
such  areas  the  newcomers  are  sometimes  under-represented  and  may  have  little 

10  Volume  2.  Table  1.21. 
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voice  on  the  councils.  Our  own  observations  of  this  type  of  authority  are  very 
restricted,  but  such  as  they  are  they  tend  to  confirm  these  assumptions.  Council- 
lors from  settled  families  often  tend  to  speak  of  the  newcomers  as  of  an  alien 
element.  This  was  especially  true  of  an  area  in  Wales  where  there  was  a fairly 
widespread  but  not  universal  desire  to  preserve  the  traditional  community  life 
against  the  threat  from  non-Welsh  speaking  settlers,  and  it  was  also  true  to  a 
lesser  degree  of  two  other  areas  in  England  with  quite  different  traditions.  A 
councillor  who  had  lived  in  one  of  these  for  36  years  said  that  he  still  felt  himself 
to  be  ‘ on  the  other  side  of  the  table  ’ and  if  he  wished  to  present  a new  idea 
found  it  necessary  to  ask  a ‘ local  ’ to  put  it  forward.  The  farmers  on  rural 
district  councils,  with  their  high  level  of  representation,  and  the  elderly  council- 
lors, often  retired  and  intent  on  preserving  the  peace  and  character  of  their 
areas,  are  likely  to  have  interests  antagonistic  to  the  demands  of  developers  and 
commuters,  and  unless  the  new  elements  gain  admission  to  local  councils  in- 
justices are  possible  due  to  the  lack  of  a channel  of  communication  and  influence 
for  the  new  settlers.  The  Social  Survey  has  shown  that  the  more  mobile  elements, 
the  recent  ‘ immigrants  ’ into  areas,  also  tend  to  be  those  with  the  highest  level 
of  education,11  so  that  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  this  failure  to  assimilate 
newcomers  on  to  the  councils  in  some  districts  is  also  a failure  to  assimilate 
certain  elements  of  high  ability.  It  cannot  of  course  be  put  down  solely  to  the 
resistance  of  the  local  community.  There  are  a variety  of  factors  at  work  and  not 
least  the  attitudes  of  the  immigrants.  As  A.  H.  Birch  suggests  in  his  study  of 
Glossop,12  ‘ the  business  and  professional  men  are  not  deeply  rooted  in  the 
community  as  they  were  a generation  ago  ’.  They  may  be  unwilling  to  put  them- 
selves forward.  As  the  Social  Survey  has  shown,13  employers  and  professional 
workers  form  a smaller  proportion  of  ‘ potential  councillors  ’ (31  %)  than  they 
do  of  sitting  councillors  (51  %).  The  lack  of  roots  in  the  community  may  be 
one  of  the  explanations. 

28.  The  relationship  between  the  councillors  and  the  electors  can  of  course  only 
partly  be  measured  in  terms  of  attachment  to  the  community.  In  many  urban 
areas  the  existence  of  any  definable  local  community  may  be  in  doubt:  neigh- 
bours may  have  little  social  connection  despite  the  fact  that  they  share  the  same 
suburb.  In  a situation  of  this  kind,  to  try  to  assess  attachment  to  community 
amongst  the  councillors  would  be  to  try  to  define  something  which  can  hardly 
exist.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  members  cannot  provide  a channel  of  com- 
munication and  influence  between  the  elector  and  the  council. 

29.  The  close  contact  with  the  locality  in  the  rural  areas  is  reflected  in  the 
‘parochialism’  we  found  to  exist  in  the  deliberations  of  county  and  rural 
district  councils  and  their  committees.  There  was  a sense  of  dispersed  local 
communities  at  some  of  the  meetings  in  quite  large  counties.  Officers  thought  of 
representation  in  local  terms.  A County  Clerk  said  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  work  to  put  two  valleys  under  one  representative.  He  thought  that  if  this 
happened  the  only  contact  the  people  would  have  with  the  councillor  concerned 
would  be  at  the  election.  This  was  wrong,  he  continued,  because  a member  needs 
links  with  the  electorate  in  order  to  be  properly  responsive.  A chief  officer  in 

11  Volume  2.  Tables  1.18,  1.28  and  1.29.  

12  Small  Town  Politics,  1959,  page  116. 
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another  county  said  that  there  was  a much  more  parochial  attitude  than  one 
would  usually  find  in  a large  county  borough;  the  councillors  spoke  on  behalf 
of  their  own  areas.  The  reason  why  the  areas  on  the  fringe  of  the  county  boroughs 
were  so  opposed  to  being  taken  away  from  the  counties  was  that  they  felt  they 
got  a better  hearing  of  local  problems  in  the  county.  Another  chief  officer  who 
had  recently  moved  from  a large  county  borough  to  a county  had  found  that  one 
difference  was  that  the  county  councillors  seemed  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
interests  of  their  locality  whereas  in  the  borough  the  members  thought  in  terms 
of  the  interests  of  the  borough  as  a whole.14  In  the  next  sections  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  illustrate,  chiefly  from  the  material  collected  on  our  visits,  the  range 
we  have  found  in  degree  of  closeness  to  the  electorate  in  different  areas  and  then 
to  analyse  some  types  of  interaction  between  the  councillors  and  the  public. 
We  have  not  studied  the  importance  of  party  membership  in  this  context.  Party 
affiliation  and  the  existence  of  the  ward  party  undoubtedly  have  their  influence 
on  relations  with  the  public.  One  committee  chairman,  however,  emphasised 
that  his  responsibility  as  a representative  was  to  all  the  people  in  his  ward 
equally,  not  just  to  his  party  supporters. 


(b)  Range  of  relationships  with  the  electorate 

30.  It  is  hard  to  visualise  a closer  relationship  between  the  community  and  the 
councillors  than  that  which  existed  in  one  county  visited.  The  members  knew 
their  own  towns  and  villages  with  extreme  intimacy.  According  to  one  chief 
officer,  the  council  chairman  was  invited  to  every  wedding  and  funeral  in  the 
district  as  a matter  of  course.  According  to  another,  the  committees  saw  their 
obligations  not  as  a deep  responsibility  towards  the  future  but  rather  as  a 
responsibility  to  their  individual  electors.  In  a small  borough  the  relationship 
with  the  public  was  equally  intense,  and  perhaps  more  difficult  since  the  council- 
lors were  more  easily  available  to  the  electors.  When  a member  pleaded  for 
specific  action  in  committee,  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  give  details  of  the  way 
in  which  a neighbour  was  pestering  him  on  the  matter.  One  alderman,  for 
example,  spoke  of  a woman  visiting  him  four  or  five  times  a week  about  the 
provision  of  a handrail  for  some  steps.  Addressing  himself  to  an  officer  rather 
than  to  the  chairman,  he  said:  ‘ If  this  lady  had  a handrail  Mr.  Surveyor,  you 
would  save  me  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  ’. 

31.  In  an  urban  district  this  closeness  to  the  public  was  continually  evident 
although  not  based  upon  the  same  degree  of  familiarity.  Connections  in  the 
public  houses  and  in  the  shops  were  important.  One  councillor’s  wife  had  a stall 
in  the  market,  and  was  frequently  approached  by  people  with  complaints  to  pass 
on  to  her  husband.  He  himself  said  that  people  rarely  came  looking  for  him  but 
they  did  raise  matters  when  they  met  him  in  the  street.  A trial  of  paper  bags  for 
refuse  disposal  led  to  much  discussion  in  committee  and  council  on  the  basis  of 
what  members  were  told  by  their  neighbours  happened  to  bags  in  heavy  rain, 
and  much  circumstantial  detail  on  the  subject  was  given  in  a meeting  of  the  full 
council.  In  a county  borough,  a chief  officer  thought  that  those  people  who 
frequented  the  many  Labour  Clubs  certainly  knew  their  councillors  well  and 

14  For  a fuller  account  of  this  kind  of  contrast  in  a rural  district  council  and  a borough,  see 
Chapters  16  and  17  of  Constituency  Politics,  Bealey,  Blondel  and  McCann,  1965. 
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exerted  pressure.  He  was  rung  up  at  home  personally  about  once  a month,  half 
an  hour  after  the  Labour  Clubs  had  closed,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  caller  had 
been  advised  by  a councillor  to  ring  him  direct.  One  councillor  who  said  that  he 
was  often  approached  by  electors  when  he  went  for  a walk  and  occasionally  at 
his  home  had  been  criticised  for  not  spending  more  time  in  the  clubs.  Birch  has 
written  of  Glossop:  ‘ Everyone  is  agreed  that  the  main  factors  which  determine 
a candidate’s  popularity  are  his  personality  and  the  extent  to  which  he  is  known 
to  the  electors  . . . The  most  certain  way  of  becoming  unpopular,  it  seems,  is  to 
get  a reputation  of  becoming  “ stand-offish  These  examples  are  taken  from 
Wales,  the  Midlands  and  the  North,  but  councillors  in  the  South  can  also  be  in 
regular  demand  by  individual  electors.  One  borough  councillor  reported  that  he 
had  an  ‘ enormous  lot  ’ of  approaches,  and  he  always  took  action  by  referring 
the  matter  to  an  officer. 

32.  In  a county  we  visited  the  relationship  was  not  at  all  as  close,  although  some 
of  the  councillors,  at  least,  cultivated  connections  in  their  areas.  One  woman 
councillor  described  at  a council  meeting  how  she  had  entertained  20  to  30  wives 
from  a borough  in  the  county  for  tea  and  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  a 
particular  planning  proposal.  A councillor  in  a small  rural  district  said  that  he 
received  many  personal  approaches  from  parishioners,  but  could  not  say  that  his 
job  was  burdensome  in  this  respect.  A councillor  from  another  rural  district  who 
represented  a ward  consisting  of  two  small  parishes  where  he  used  to  live  said 
that  he  had  received  very  few  approaches  from  electors  on  matters  of  policy. 
They  had  come  to  him  occasionally  to  seek  his  opinion  on  some  matter. 

33.  In  a prosperous,  highly  industrialised  county  borough,  the  councillors 
tended  to  play  down  their  contacts  with  the  public.  One  councillor  thought  the 
idea  that  members  were  being  constantly  bothered  by  their  constituents  was  a 
‘ bit  of  a myth  ’.  Another  councillor  said  that  electors  called  on  him  very  little 
although  there  were  occasional  inquiries  about  houses.  On  the  whole  he  did  not 
think  that  councillors  were  bothered  very  much.  An  influential  alderman  who 
was  a chairman  in  another  county  borough  said  that  he  did  not  waste  time  on 
approaches  by  individual  ratepayers.  He  said,  ‘ I have  not  had  six  people  approach 
me  all  the  time  I have  been  on  the  council  ’. 

34.  In  general  the  degree  of  contact  between  councillor  and  public  seemed  a 
fairly  direct  reflection  of  the  normal  contacts  maintained  by  citizen  with  citizen 
in  the  district  to  which  the  councillor  belonged.  In  a small,  close-knit  community, 
where  it  was  said  that  everyone  knew  everyone  else’s  business,  the  pressure  on  a 
councillor  could  be  intense.  In  a farming  area,  although  most  residents  knew  all 
the  others  by  name,  contacts  were  relatively  occasional  and  often  between  social 
classes  highly  conscious  of  their  differences.  Here  the  councillor  was  rarely 
deliberately  approached  on  official  business,  and  in  some  cases  at  least  this  was 
due  to  the  reticence  of  people  with  differing  home  backgrounds  to  discuss  their 
private  circumstances  openly.  In  some  instances  there  was  a suggestion  of 
patronage  by  land  owners  towards  their  tenants.  In  large  urban  areas  contacts 
can  be  slight  unless  maintained  in  special  circumstances,  as  in  the  cases  of 
shopkeepers  (well-represented  on  the  councils),  on  the  factory  floor  or  in  the 
working  men’s  clubs. 
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(c)  Communication  and  influences  between  the  councillor  and  the  electorate 

35.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  the  councillor  acts  as  a link  between 
community  and  council?  What  functions  does  he  perform  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  public  and  the  institutions  of  local  government?  There  are  three 
aspects  of  his  role  in  this  respect : to  provide  an  avenue  of  information,  to  make 
soundings  of  opinion  and  to  make  possible  an  interchange  of  influences  or 
pressures.  In  each  of  these  matters,  there  can  be  a two-way  flow.  The  councillor 
may  be  providing  the  opportunity  of  communication  from  the  public  to  the 
council  or  from  the  council  to  the  public. 

36.  In  what  sense  is  there  a ‘ public  ’ with  which  a councillor  can  communicate  ? 
The  answer  is  clearly  related  to  the  question  of  his  closeness  to  the  community. 
There  is  not,  of  course,  a unitary  public  but  a diversity  of  publics,  even  in  a 
society  so  unified  by  national  media  of  communication  as  England  and  Wales. 
The  councillor  may  regard  his  home  community  as  his  public.  Thus  there  was  no 
doubt  in  one  rural  district  that  councillors  saw  themselves  and  were  seen  by  the 
officers  as  representatives  of  their  localities.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  communi- 
cation is  seen  to  be  with  the  local  community,  be  it  a village  area,  a small  town, 
or  possibly  a suburb.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  some  instances  a councillor  will 
see  his  responsibility  as  lying  to  only  a section  of  a community — the  factory 
workers,  the  business-class,  or  the  property  owners,  for  example.  Such  a narrow 
class  view  of  representation  was  nowhere  stated  explicitly,  the  nearest  approach 
being  perhaps  that  of  an  occasional  councillor  who  saw  his  duty  almost  entirely 
as  that  of  effecting  a reduction  in  expenditure  and  thereby  a saving  in  rates  for 
the  section  of  the  community  upon  which  they  fall  most  heavily. 

37.  The  councillor  may  have  his  main  contacts  with  the  public  through  voluntary 
associations,  such  as  the  churches,  professional  and  employees’  associations, 
leisure-time,  welfare  and  charitable  organisations  and  trade  unions.  Some 
councillors  often  behave  as  though  they  see  their  responsibility  as  to  another 
level  of  local  government — a parish  council,  a second  tier  authority  when  they 
also  sit  on  a county  council  or  the  county  authority  when  they  also  sit  on  a 
second-tier  council.  Lastly,  representatives  may  see  their  chief  responsibility  as 
the  service,  not  of  a community,  or  of  voluntary  associations,  or  of  another 
public  body  on  which  they  sit,  so  much  as  of  individual  citizens  who  may  need 
their  help. 

(i)  The  councillor  as  a link  with  the  local  community 

38.  A chairman  of  a rural  district  council  gave  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
members  the  way  in  which  they  represented  their  villages.  Each  village  of  any 
size  had  its  representative  to  speak  for  it  on  the  council.  As  in  the  case  of  another 
rural  district  we  visited,  great  value  was  placed  on  the  minute  local  knowledge 
councillors  brought  to  committee.  In  a discussion  on  the  route  of  a high-voltage 
power  line,  for  example,  members  were  able  to  suggest,  with  precise  references 
to  fields  and  landmarks,  a route  which  might  do  the  least  harm  to  the  appearance 
of  the  countryside  in  their  respective  parishes.  In  a rural  county  they  could  tell 
the  officers  where  they  might  find  land  for  a particular  project,  and  the  reasons 
why  the  owner  of  a better  situated  plot  would  never  be  prepared  to  surrender  it. 
They  could  describe  the  family  histories  of  foster-parents  and  problem  parents. 
It  seemed  that  the  larger  the  authority,  the  less  likely  was  this  knowledge  of  the 
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• grass-roots  ’ to  be  a prominent  feature  in  committee  discussions.  No  doubt  this 
was  partly  because  the  business  tended  to  be  less  bound  to  local  detail  (although, 
as  we  shall  show  later,  greater  size  of  operation  by  no  means  precludes  com- 
mittees from  discussing  trivia)  and  partly  because  members  representing  larger 
areas  are  less  likely  to  have  the  minute  knowledge  of  relevant  particulars 
possessed  by  so  many  members  who  speak  for  one  parish  alone.  As  we  have 
seen,  members  from  the  suburbs  of  large  cities  are  not  likely  to  be  in  close  contact 
with  most  of  their  neighbours  so  that  they  have  much  less  information  of  a 
personal  kind  to  put  forward. 

39.  Very  little  indication  was  found  that  members  play  a significant  role  in 
supplying  information  about  the  council  and  its  policies  to  the  public  in  their 
locality.  In  some  urban  areas  it  seems  to  happen  fairly  often  that  a member, 
asked  for  advice,  will  refer  an  elector  to  the  appropriate  chief  officer,  sometimes 
with  a suggestion  that  the  inquirer  should  quote  the  councillor’s  name  to  ensure 
that  he  obtains  proper  attention.  From  conversations  with  chief  officers,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  they  are  usually  worried  only  a little  by  approaches  of  this 
kind,  so  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  public  concerned  must  be  relatively 
small.  Some  councillors  do  in  fact  become  local  ‘ enquiry  bureaux  ’.  One  county 
councillor  from  an  urban  area,  for  example,  said  that  he  had  many  callers  on 
county  council  business— especially  education  grants.  They  were  mostly  pupils 
of  secondary  modem  schools  and  their  parents,  and  the  insight  he  had  obtained 
as  a result  had  enabled  him  to  suggest  with  success  some  changes  in  the  author- 
ity’s awards  scheme.  In  general,  however,  it  seems  from  our  experience  unusual 
for  a councillor  in  a large  authority  to  perform  this  kind  of  service  to  a significant 
extent. 

40.  The  degree  to  which  a member  is  regarded  as  a ‘ sounding  board  ’ for  his 
locality  also  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  area.  It  was  almost  automatic 
in  a rural  district  we  visited  for  any  local  proposal  to  be  referred  quickly  to  the 
parish  representative  for  him  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
acceptable.  Councillors  in  a small  borough  were  acutely  conscious  of  the 
probable  local  reactions  to  proposals,  for  revising  policies  on  leasehold  agree- 
ments for  council  properties : it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  were  agonised 
by  the  problem.  These  were  people  likely  to  come  under  social  pressure  if  the 
policies  adopted  were  seen  by  their  neighbours  as  unfair.  As  might  be  expected, 
representatives  from  larger,  less  socially  integrated  areas  tend  to  be  less  aware  of 
public  reactions  and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  be  so  hypersensitive  to  public 
reaction.  In  this  situation  the  councillor  may  play  a more  active  role  in  sounding 
public  opinion.  One  councillor  described  how  he  found  his  contacts  in  the 
factory  and  trade  unions  most  valuable  in  this  respect.  Such  a comment  was, 
however,  unusual.  We  suspect  that  some  members  at  least  fear  the  dangers  of 
premature  disclosure  of  policy  too  much  to  cultivate  discussions  of  this  kind. 

41.  We  have  collected  far  more  evidence  of  the  third  type  of  link  between 
locality  and  the  council — the  role  of  the  councillor  in  exerting  pressure  in 
committee  and  council  in  favour  of  local  interests.  In  one  rural  county  we  were 
told  that  the  members  were  very  road-conscious  and  were  judged  individually 
by  how  much  they  looked  after  the  roads  in  their  areas.  An  officer  was  quite  sure 
that  a school  had  been  built  quite  wrongly  in  a village  which  was  shrinking  and 
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not  chosen  as  a centre  of  growth  in  the  county  plan,  due  to  local  pressures  and 
‘ log  rolling  ’ between  parishes.  The  same  kind  of  influences  had  hindered 
economies  in  the  number  of  ambulance  stations  and  other  local  outposts.  In 
another  county,  officers  noticed  a ‘ ganging-up  ’ of  certain  urban  areas  for  their 
common  benefit.  In  a discussion  on  the  siting  of  welfare  accommodation  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  a group  of  councillors  working  consistently  to  influence 
a committee  to  site  a new  hostel  in  a village  rather  than  in  a town.  Exceptionally, 
a councillor  can  bring  in  outside  forces  to  help  him  to  influence  a council  to 
preserve  local  amenities.  At  one  council  meeting  we  attended,  a party  of  local 
residents  had  been  encouraged  to  come  and  fill  the  public  gallery  to  demonstrate 
local  opposition  to  a planning  proposal.  The  general  effect  of  this  kind  of  local 
pressure  will  be  discussed  below. 

42.  Is  any  counter-influence  exerted  by  the  councillors  on  their  local  community 
in  favour  of  the  council’s  point  of  view?  Little  evidence  was  found  that  this 
happened  to  a significant  extent.  Members  do  sometimes  attend  local  meetings 
to  put  forward  and  discuss  council  policy.  The  occasional  public  meeting  is 
called  on  the  members’  initiative  to  explain  planning  proposals,  the  removal  of 
housing  rent  subsidies,  secondary  school  re-organisation  or  some  other  major 
issue  where  it  is  of  special  importance  to  put  the  council’s  point  of  view  over  to 
the  public.  The  results,  it  seems,  have  so  often  been  disappointing  as  to  dis- 
courage this  type  of  action.  Public  meetings  are  in  any  event  notoriously  un- 
representative and  so  unlikely  to  provide  a means  of  general  influence. 

(ii)  The  councillor  as  a link  with  voluntary  associations 

43.  The  Social  Survey  has  shown  that  on  average  councillors  belong  to  between 
six  and  seven  organisations  and  that  very  many  councillors  belong  to  seven  or 
more.  A councillor  is  eight  or  nine  times  more  likely  than  an  elector  to  be  a 
member  of  four  or  more  organisations.  While  44%  of  the  councillors  were 
found  to  belong  to  four  or  more  organisations,  political  parties,  public  bodies 
and  committees,  trade  unions  and  professional  associations,  only  6%  were 
found  to  have  no  outside  memberships.  32%  claimed  to  spend  25  or  more  hours 
monthly  on  non-council  organisations.  This  does  not  indicate  that  councillors’ 
contacts  through  organisations  are  necessarily  wide  and  varied.  The  Social 
Survey  found  that  of  the  electors  approached  only  61  % belonged  to  an  organis- 
ation and  only  34  % belonged  to  an  association  other  than  a political  organisation, 
public  body  or  work  organisation.  Many  memberships  will  not  provide  any 
opportunities  for  contact  with  councillors  or,  where  there  is  a common  member- 
ship,  electors  may  be  inhibited  from  approaching  a councillor  for  various 
reasons.  Margaret  Stacey  has  shown  in  her  study  of  Banbury  how  little  politics 
are  discussed  in  cross-party  encounters,  and  also  how  isolated  socially  the 
Labour/Trades  Union  connections  can  be  from  the  * Conservative/Anglican/ 
Bowling  ’ connections  in  a small  town.15 

44.  The  information  we  have  obtained  through  our  visits  on  the  extent  to  which 
councillors  provide  a link  between  voluntary  organisations  and  the  council  is 
very  restricted.  As  we  have  indicated  above  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
define  the  relationship  between  the  local  party  branches  and  individual  council- 
lors. Trades  Councils  will  also  be  left  out  of  the  picture. 

15  Tradition  and  Change,  1960.  Pages  40-41. 
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45  In  general  few  references  were  made  to  outside  associations  by  the  members 
and  officers  interviewed  and  those  made  tended  to  be  negative.  In  the  boroughs 
visited  it  seemed  that  the  part  they  played  in  council  business  was  small.  In  an 
urban  district  the  local  council  of  social  service  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
members  of  the  Labour  Group.  Connections  with  the  council  were  chiefly 
through  the  independent  members  of  the  council,  but  there  was  no  indication 
that  the  relationship  was  of  importance.  According  to  the  Clerk,  there  had  at 
one  time  been  an  influential  group  of  Wesleyans  on  the  council,  but  now  religious 
allegiance  hardly  impinged  except  for  opposition  from  Roman  Catholics  to  aid 
for  the  Family  Planning  Association. 

46  An  unpublished  study  by  Peter  Walters  shows  that  in  one  county  a high 
proportion  of  leaders  in  the  National  Farmers’  Union  branch  are  also  active  on 
the  county  rural  district  and  parish  councils.  30%  of  the  farmers  on  the  rural 
district  councils  were  found  to  hold  office  in  the  Union.  We  interviewed  council- 
lors in  other  areas  who  had  held  offices  in  the  local  branch  of  the  NFU  but  they 
gave  no  indication  that  the  linkage  was  significant,  and  of  the  committee  business 
observed  there  was  nothing  where  such  a connection  might  have  had  any 
importance.  The  relationship  with  voluntary  associations  was  found  at  its 
closest  in  the  field  of  welfare  in  a county.  The  blind  welfare  sub-committee  of  the 
county  and  the  local  voluntary  blind  society  executive  committee,  for  example, 
had  identical  memberships,  consisting  of  10  councillors,  and  10  non-council 
representatives.  Other  cases  of  similar  reciprocal  appointments  between  com- 
mittees of  the  council  and  voluntary  associations  could  be  quoted  although  it 
was  unusual  for  them  to  achieve  this  degree  of  symmetry.  The  Clerk  of  a small 
borough  informed  us  that  old  people’s  welfare  was  run  there  by  a committee 
which  is  really  ‘ a council  committee  in  disguise  ’,  with  most  of  its  funds  deriving 
from  the  council.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  some  instances  the  pooling  of 
information  by  voluntary  agency  and  local  government  committees  can  be 
virtually  complete.  This  has  happened  in  our  experience  only  where  there  is  a 
near  identity  of  aim  between  an  association  and  a council.  A similar  closeness  of 
objectives  might  lead  a council  to  use  a member  connected  with  a voluntary 
association  as  a ‘ sounding  board  ’ for  likely  reactions  to  a proposal.  No 
observation  has  been  recorded  of  this  being  done.  This  does  not  imply  that 
members  are  necessarily  insensitive  to  the  opinions  of  voluntary  bodies.  At  one 
county  planning  committee  we  attended  regard  was  paid  at  several  points  to  the 
likely  reaction  of  the  Council  for  the  Preservation  of  Rural  England,  the  Foot- 
paths Preservation  Society,  the  Georgian  Group  and  a tree  planting  society. 
There  was  here  and  in  other  committees  in  the  same  county  an  awareness  of  the 
interests  of  voluntary  associations  and  a willingness  to  co-operate  provided  there 
was  no  clash  of  interest.  In  one  instance  the  local  ‘ Heritage  Panel  ’ had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  preservation  of  a mixed  Georgian  and  Victorian  building  against 
the  advice  of  the  authority’s  architect  because  its  estimate  of  the  architectural 
value  of  the  house  coincided  with  that  of  many  members  of  the  planning  com- 
mittee. In  another  county,  on  the  other  hand,  local  preservation  societies  were 
regarded  with  suspicion ; a position  had  been  reached  where  a clash  of  interests 
was  regarded  as  normal.  Here  there  were  no  members  able  to  mediate  successfully 
between  these  societies  and  the  council.  A similar  situation  was  found  in  respect 
of  a tenants’  association  in  a county  borough. 
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(iii)  The  councillor  as  a link  with  other  local  authorities 

47.  A valuable  function  is  often  performed  by  those  councillors  who  act  as 
representatives  on  the  national  local  government  associations  and  on  regional 
bodies  in  carrying  information  gained  at  national  or  regional  level  to  the  fellow 
members  of  their  councils.  A representative  may  occasionally  sound  one  of  the 
local  committees  on  the  line  he  should  take  at,  for  example,  a County  Councils 
Association  meeting.  (The  many  formal  references  to  the  national  and  regional 
associations  and  the  effects  of  decisions  at  association  level  on  local  decision- 
making lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.) 

48.  The  most  important  form  of  linkage  between  authorities,  however,  is  that 
which  comes  about  through  common  membership  of  councils  at  different  levels. 
A proportion  of  county  councillors  serve  on  second  tier  and  parish  councils  (36  % 
and  9%  respectively,  according  to  the  Social  Survey.)16  A large  proportion  of 
rural  district  councillors  are  members  of  their  home  parish  councils  (48  %).  In  a 
study  of  12  district  councils  in  an  industrial  area  it  was  found  that  all  but  one  had 
a member  on  the  county  council. 

49.  A study  of  a county  council  showed  that  all  but  four  of  the  19  second- tier 
authorities  in  the  county  had  at  least  one  county  councillor  as  a member.  Thirty- 
four  out  of  88  members  were  recorded  as  being  members  of  other  councils, 
including  one  mayor,  one  deputy  mayor,  four  rural  district  chairmen  and  two 
rural  district  vice-chairmen.  In  the  rural  districts  we  visited  a large  proportion 
of  the  councillors  were  members  of  their  parish  councils  and  it  was  said  that  in 
most  cases  they  had  obtained  their  first  experience  of  council  work  at  parish  level. 

50.  It  seems  therefore  that  many  parishes  have  voices  on  their  rural  district 
councils,  and  many  rural  and  urban  district  and  non-county  borough  councils 
have  many  voices  on  the  county  council.  Similarly  the  county  councils  have  many 
voices  to  speak  for  them  on  the  second-tier  authorities,  and  the  rural  districts 
on  the  parish  councils.  This  pyramid  of  linkages  through  cross-membership 
undoubtedly  has  an  important  influence  on  business  at  all  levels. 

51.  Dual  membership  is  not  without  problems.  It  is  demanding  in  time:  one 
chairman  of  a county  committee  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  membership 
of  one  council  was  enough  for  anyone,  but  he  had  himself  been  unable  to  resist 
persuasion  to  retain  membership  of  his  rural  district  council.  One  successful 
business  man  and  land-owner  combined  the  chainuanship  of  his  very  active 
parish  council,  membership  of  the  ‘ inner  circle  ’ of  his  rural  district  council  and 
a vice-chairmanship  of  an  important  county  council  committee  with  service  on 
local  authority  associations  and  several  public  bodies.  He  was  fortunate  in 
having  not  only  a zest  for  local  government  business  but  also  resources  which  left 
him  free  to  spend  the  larger  part  of  his  time  in  this  way.  Conflicting  loyalties  are 
another  problem  of  dual  membership.  Strong  opinions  were  expressed  in  one 
rural  district  to  the  effect  that  it  was  quite  wrong  for  a councillor  to  act  as  if  he 
were  a representative  of  his  parish  council  when  he  attended  meetings  at  district 
level.  One  member  of  a rural  district  council  said  that  there  was  obvious  resent- 
ment against  county  councillors  on  the  committees.  One  councillor  was  said  to 
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have  lost  a rural  district  chairmanship  because  his  colleagues  claimed  that  he  was 
not  doing  enough  for  the  district  due  to  his  county  council  allegiance.  Other 
councillors  were  sure  that  such  a problem  was  illusory  and  that  the  connection 
with  the  first-tier  authority  was  recognised  as  of  real  value.  Differences  between 
the  two  levels  on  specific  matters,  especially  where  planning  permissions  are 
involved,  are  not  infrequent  and  the  councillor  who  bestraddles  the  two  levels 
must  be  prepared  to  risk  incurring  displeasure  of  colleagues,  whatever  line  he 
takes.  In  the  county  committees,  however,  championship  of  a district  appeared  to 
be  accepted  as  normal,  whereas  at  the  rural  district  level  championship  of  the 
county  council  case  is  more  difficult  and  invites  hostility. 

52.  The  relationship  between  tiers  may  be  analysed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous 
types  of  relationship,  first  as  a channel  for  information,  second  as  a means  for 
sounding  the  other  level,  and  third  as  a way  of  exercising  pressure. 

53.  At  one  rural  district  planning  committee  a county  councillor  asked  for 
detailed  information  on  certain  applications  since,  as  he  explained,  if  the  cases 
went  to  the  county  planning  committee  they  would  expect  him  to  speak  on  them 
there.  In  another  county  a member  from  a borough  explained  in  detail  at  a 
county  finance  committee  the  circumstances  in  which  his  home  authority  had 
incurred  expenditure  on  some  old  people’s  flats  in  expectation  of  assistance  from 
the  county.  Examples  could  be  multiplied  of  information  on  borough  and  district 
council  decisions  being  given  by  members  at  county  level,  and  one  or  two 
instances  have  been  noted  of  county  councillors  endeavouring  to  explain 
county  decisions  at  district  level,  or  supplying  pieces  of  information  on  county 
plans  which  second-tier  committees  have  found  useful. 

54.  A few  cases  were  observed  of  councillors  attending  county  committees  being 
sounded  for  likely  reactions  by  their  boroughs  and  districts.  Where  the  children 
of  a family  were  being  taken  into  care,  for  example,  a rural  district  councillor 
was  questioned  on  his  district  authority’s  attitude  towards  the  possibility  of 
providing  housing.  The  county  councillor  sitting  on  the  committee  of  a second- 
tier  authority  seemed  less  likely  to  be  expected  to  speak  for  the  county.  In  one 
case  however  such  a councillor  was  heard  to  give  sound  advice  on  the  likely 
reactions  of  the  county  to  a planning  proposal  in  a district  planning  committee. 

55.  In  practice  second-tier  authority  interests  are  so  well  represented  on  many 
county  committees  and  so  fully  expressed  by  local  representatives  that  there  is 
little  need  to  take  special  soundings.  The  problem  is  rather  the  opposite  one  of 
finding  ways  of  damping  down  the  expressions  of  sectional  interests.  Certain 
officers  felt  strongly  that  the  local  pressures  were  often  excessive.  A county 
officer  said  that  members  tended  to  belong  to  the  district  council  first  and  county 
council  second;  there  was  a common  failure  to  look  at  the  interests  of  the  county 
as  a whole.  A Rural  District  Clerk  complained  of  an  attempt  having  been  made 
by  the  Parish  Councils’  Association  to  foster  the  idea  that  a district  council 
member  should  be  a parish  nominee : at  least  three  members  on  his  council  took 
a ‘ very  narrow  parish  attitude  ’.  The  role  of  advocate  for  a lower  level  authority 
is  not  however  always  taken  seriously  by  the  spokesmen.  A county  councillor 
said  on  one  proposal  by  his  rural  district  before  a county  planning  committee,  ‘ I 
am  here  to  get  it  through  although  I don’t  agree  with  it  ’. 
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56.  Some  councillors  and  officers  saw  local  pressures  as  forcing  the  general  pace. 
One  Clerk  said  ‘ What  you  find  is  that  if  one  area  gets  a facility,  a second  and  a 
third  will  insist  on  having  it  as  well,  so  that  you  soon  get  a cumulative  effect  ’.  A 
rural  district  councillor  described  a situation  in  which  all  the  parishes  in  the 
district  had  been  fighting  for  houses  and  ‘ some  had  been  built  that  never  should 
have  been  built  ’.  A county  chief  officer  remarked  on  the  fact  that  since  the 
members  from  one  large  borough  had  come  together  and  acted  as  a pressure 
group,  the  effect  had  been  progress  throughout  the  area.  ‘ Pressure  from  below 
results  in  good  work  all  round  ’. 

(iv)  The  councillor  as  a link  with  individual  electors 

57.  In  a small  authority  there  can  be  a plentiful  flow  of  information  from 
individual  electors  to  the  council.  In  one  case  it  was  suggested  that  members  had 
at  one  time  deliberately  delayed  decisions  on  the  renewal  of  leases  to  ensure  that 
no  leaseholder  was  asked  to  undertake  repairs  until  there  were  local  craftsmen 
free  of  other  work  and  able  to  begin  the  job.  In  two  authorities,  when  applications 
to  rent  an  empty  building  were  put  before  the  committee,  the  members  knew 
that  there  were  other  potential  applicants  and  the  use  these  applicants  had  had  in 
mind  for  the  accommodation. 

58.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  some  councillors  receive  a large  number 
of  requests  for  information  from  electors.  They  sometimes  phone  a department 
and  obtain  information  about  administrative  matters  to  pass  on  to  an  inquirer. 
The  practice  adds  a step  to  the  normal  means  of  communication  between 
officers  and  members  of  the  public  and  thereby  increases  the  possibility  of  error. 
One  Clerk  said  that  he  appreciated  the  desire  of  many  members  to  be  able  to 
answer  questions  from  the  man  in  the  street  in  detail  but  it  was  so  easy  for  a 
member  to  fall  into  an  inaccuracy  that  the  practice  was  fraught  with  dangers 
and  was  best  discouraged. 

59.  A number  of  examples  were  found  of  members  pressing  the  interest  of 
single  individuals.  This  can  take  the  form  of  a kind  of  patronage.  The  practice 
of  lobbying  for  appointments  will  be  described  later;  a form  of  lobbying  was 
found  to  exist  in  one  county  for  admissions  to  old  peoples’  homes.  As  one 
councillor  said,  ‘ everyone  knew  the  applicants  and  so  everyone  wanted  to  take 
part  in  approving  admissions  One  reason  why  only  limited  success  was 
achieved  in  one  authority  in  the  use  of  small  sub-committees  was  that  council- 
lors, if  excluded  from  a sub-committee  meeting  where  decisions  were  made 
affecting  people  from  their  area,  would  insist  on  raising  the  matter  again  at 
committee  stage  in  order  to  promote  their  electors’  interests.  One  member, 
raising  a claim  for  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  by  a teacher  whose  wife  had 
been  worrying  him,  said  ‘ I appear  to  be  a buffer  state  between  the  authority  and 
an  aggrieved  individual  ’.  One  councillor  in  another  county  took  the  list  of 
prices  paid  for  the  furnishings  of  a hostel  extension  to  the  shopkeepers  in  his 
own  town  who  supplied  similar  goods  and  asked  them  if  they  were  reasonable  in 
order  it  seemed  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  purchases  had  been  made 
ill-advisedly  elsewhere  and  to  try  to  ensure  that  local  tradesmen  of  his  acquaint- 
ance had  an  opportunity  of  tendering  in  future.  In  general  our  experience  is 
that  a single  councillor,  trying  to  promote  the  interests  of  an  individual,  is  un- 
likely to  be  effective  unless,  of  course,  it  appears  that  the  individual  concerned 
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has  suffered  from  an  injustice  which  the  members  as  a whole  are  persuaded  can 
and  should  be  put  right.  Where,  however,  the  community  is  small  enough  for 
the  councillors  to  be  deeply  concerned  with  the  conflicting  interests  of  individuals 
whom  they  all  know  personally  and  are  afraid  to  offend,  the  situation  can  be 
most  difficult  to  resolve  and  result  in  quite  unreasonable  delay. 

(d)  Some  general  effects  of  close  relations  with  the  public. 

60.  The  theory  that  strong  local  pressures  from  below  result  in  good  work  all 
round  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  was  also  suggested  (by  only  one  of  the 
persons  interviewed)  that  parochial  interests  played  against  and  neutralised  each 
other.  In  the  case  of  roads,  for  example,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  councillors 
would  press  hard  for  the  development  of  those  used  by  themselves  and  their 
friends,  or  which  would  most  benefit  their  own  areas,  but  the  wide  representa- 
tiveness of  the  council  meant  that  these  pressures  tended  to  cancel  each  other 
out. 

61.  Acute  and  conflicting  pressures  may  also  bring  about  inaction.  A fear  of 
open  conflict  and  a tendency  to  avoid  this  where  possible  may  lead  to  decisions 
being  deferred  or  evaded.  In  the  case  of  a planning  decision  where  much  local 
feeling  had  been  aroused,  it  was  suggested  by  members  that  the  rural  district 
concerned  had  been  only  too  glad  to  evade  the  issue  and  pass  the  matter  with 
alacrity  to  the  county.  At  county  level  it  was  only  when  the  possibilities  of  com- 
promise had  been  exhausted  that  the  issue  was  forced  out  into  open  debate.  In 
another  part  of  the  country  there  was  talk  of  issues  which  were  embarrassing  to 
members  being  ‘ lost  in  a sub-committee  ’. 

62.  It  may  perhaps  be  accepted  that  pressures  on  behalf  of  local  interests,  as 
influences  towards  progress,  and  sensitivity  to  local  interests,  as  an  incentive  to 
a closer  examination  of  the  repercussions  of  proposals,  play  a valuable  if  not  an 
essential  part  in  the  democratic  process.  On  the  other  hand,  if  decision-making 
is  to  be  as  rational  as  possible  and  to  the  general  good,  the  interests  of  all  areas 
under  an  authority,  whether  or  not  they  are  represented  by  ‘ pressure  groups 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  general  objectives.  This  principle  is  of  course 
generally  acknowledged  by  members,  but  in  practice  the  balancing  of  local 
advantages  in  the  formative  stage  of  policy-making  tends  to  fall  on  the  officers 
and  a few  leading  councillors.  If  they  are  exposed  to  hard  and  immediate  pres- 
sures from  sectional  interests,  if  parochialism  is  too  intense,  their  task  can  be- 
come very  difficult  and  produce  a tendency  towards  negative  appeasement. 

(e)  Influences  not  visible  in  committee 

63.  It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  instances  quoted  have  been  mainly 
those  which  come  to  light  in  committee  meetings,  the  influence  of  councillors  on 
behalf  of  their  electors  covers  a much  wider  field.  Decisions  by  officers  necessarily 
take  into  account  the  likely  reaction  of  local  members  should  they  conflict  with 
local  and  other  relevant  interests.  The  influence  of  the  representatives  pervades 
officers’  planning,  whether  or  not  members  are  brought  into  consultation  at  a 
formative  stage.  For  example,  a treasurer,  in  commenting  to  a sub-committee 
on  a capital  expenditure  programme  prepared  by  the  officers,  said  that  there 
would  be  a ‘ hell  of  a row  in  the  . . . area  ’ if  a particular  project  were  left  out. 
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The  members  were  clearly  satisfied  in  this  case  that  the  officers  had  taken  local 
interests  adequately  into  account  and  showed  no  wish  to  make  any  alterations 
although  they  agreed  to  some  modifications  suggested  as  afterthoughts  by  the 
officers.  Members  are  in  fact  constantly  showing  their  confidence  in  the  judi- 
ciousness of  officers  in  balancing  sectional  interests  by  passing  elaborate  pro- 
posals ‘ on  the  nod  ’.  They  are  none  the  less  deeply  influential  in  their  role  as 
‘ watchdogs  ’ for  their  electorates,  even  when  quiet. 

64.  The  problems  of  individuals  which  come  to  the  notice  of  councillors  are  also 
frequently— perhaps  normally— settled  ‘behind  the  scenes’.  One  councillor 
for  example  said  that  he  had  an  enormous  lot  of  approaches  from  individuals 
but  he  always  referred  them  to  an  officer  who  settled  the  matter,  knowing  that 
if  he  did  not,  the  matter  would  be  raised  in  committee. 

The  satisfactions  of  local  government  service 

65.  That  more  than  forty  thousand  people  (excluding  aldermen  and  co-opted 
members)  sit  on  local  government  councils  above  parish  level  in  England  and 
Wales  and  a high  proportion  of  these  serve  for  long  periods,  proves  at  least  that 
local  government  service  is  to  some  citizens  sufficiently  attractive  to  outbalance 
the  discomforts  and  loss  of  time  for  other  activities  which  it  involves.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  common  knowledge  that  in  most  areas  there  is  no  intense  com- 
petition for  seats.  The  Registrar-General’s  figures  for  the  three  years  from  1962 
to  196417  show  that  out  of  40,859  seats  open  to  contest,  in  16,743  cases  council- 
lors were  returned  unopposed.  Even  where  contests  take  place  it  cannot  often 
be  said  that  candidates  appear  to  fight  with  enthusiasm.  Some  evidence  will  be 
cited  in  a later  section  that  in  some  areas  at  least,  there  can  be  difficulties  about 
finding  people  willing  to  stand  for  election.  Moreover,  a large  proportion  of 
those  who  accept  nomination  and  fill  seats  soon  withdraw.  The  Social  Survey^ 
have  calculated  that  in  each  three  year  period  about  18%  of  councillors  decide 
not  to  seek  re-election.  Of  the  ex-councillors  they  interviewed,  76%  had  served 
for  under  ten  years.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  more  ex-councillors  in  the 
.community  than  serving  councillors.  It  therefore  seems  likely  that  not  only  do 
the  prospective  disadvantages  of  service  outweigh  the  anticipated  satisfactions 
for  all  but  a relatively  few  citizens,  but  that  the  experience  of  the  majority  who 
gain  election  is  unfavourable. 

66.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  existing  councillors  play  a large  part  in 
determining  the  conditions  under  which  they  work.  For  example,  they  decide 
their  own  times  and  place  of  meetings,  the  size,  composition  and  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  committees,  standing  orders  and  the  way  in  which  the  standing 
orders  are  enforced.  They  influence  the  types  of  items  brought  forward  for 
discussion  and  set  the  tone  and  tempo  of  debate.  As  we  shall  see  later,  they  often 
play  a large  part  in  the  choice  of  their  fellow  members  through  the  selection 
processes  or  simply  by  making  the  necessary  approaches  to  persuade  someone 
of  their  choice  to  stand  for  a vacant  seat.  What  they  do  in  committee  and  council 
presumably  reflects  to  a large  extent  the  types  of  satisfactions  they  seek,  and 
therefore  their  character  and  personal  expectations.  The  system  tends  to  be  self- 
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perpetuating:  the  new  councillors  who  come  onto  the  councils  and  remain  on 
them  may  be  expected  to  resemble  in  many  ways  the  existing  members  since 
they  seek  and  are  satisfied  by  similar  rewards.  There  are  also,  of  course,  more 
assertive  members  who,  finding  the  system  not  to  their  taste  or  expectations 
throw  themselves  into  the  problem  of  effecting  changes.  Nevertheless  in  view 
of  the  stability  of  the  committee  structure,  the  slowness  with  which  any  re- 
distribution of  duties  is  effected  and  the  rareness  of  any  significant  change  in  the 
type  of  meetings  and  the  nature  of  the  discussion,  it  seems  that  the  majority  of 
members  must  be  generally  satisfied  with  their  existing  conditions  of  service.  On 
the  whole  our  visits  to  different  types  of  authorities  confirm  that  this  is  the  case 

67.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  changes  in  the  system  of  committee  manage- 
ment which  destroyed  this  pattern  of  satisfactions  would  meet  opposition.  In  so 
far  as  there  is  no  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  councils  there  would  be  pressures 
attempting  to  modify  any  new  arrangements  to  retain  the  types  of  satisfaction 
members  now  value  and  which,  for  example,  a high  degree  of  delegation  to 
officers  or  to  chairmen  would  take  away.  We  have  attended  meetings  of  com- 
mittees and  councils  where  relatively  small  changes  in  the  distribution  of  duties 
between  committees,  chairmen  and  officers  have  been  opposed  bitterly  and  there 
seemed  little  doubt  that  an  important  reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that  some 
members  felt  that  certain  satisfactions  were  being  taken  away  from  them.  It  is 
therefore  of  fundamental  importance  when  considering  the  likely  effect  of 
reforms  to  know  as  far  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  rewards  councillors  at 
present  find  in  their  attendances  and  to  see  these  in  relationship  to  the  oppor- 
tunities a modified  structure  would  provide. 

68.  Our  observations  lead  us  to  think  that  in  interpreting  answers  to  questions 
requiring  introspection  or  an  element  of  judgement  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  tendency  to  give  idealised  replies.  Although  in  the  case  of  the  Social 
Survey’s  question,  ‘ Which  aspect  of  council  work  do  you  prefer— broad  policy 
decisions  or  problems  of  particular  individuals?  ’,  43  % of  councillors  said  that 
they  preferred  dealing  with  broad  policy  decisions,  i®  it  may  be  that  many 
tended  to  give  this  answer  because  they  felt  it  was  the  ‘ right  ’ thing  to  say  The 
importance  of  the  social  attractions  of  meetings  is  also  difficult  to  estimate  by 
means  of  a questionnaire;  curiosity  about  how  other  members  behave  the 
warmth  of  feeling  between  members,  the  entertainment  value  of  a committee 
and  many  other  sources  of  umneasurable  satisfactions  may  all  be  of 
importance. 

69.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  facts  collected  by  the  Social  Survey  relevant  to  the 
satisfactions  and  frustrations  of  members  do  not  give  valuable  indications  of 
where  the  balance  of  interest  lies.  It  will  be  noticed,  for  example,  that  when 
members  were  asked  which  one  thing  had  given  them  the  greatest  satisfaction  it 
was  the  personal  services  which  tended  to  score  highest.  In  the  county  boroughs 
the  all-purpose  authorities,  where  councillors  have  opportunities  to  share  in  the 
full  range  of  local  government  activities,  housing  scored  highest  (19  V)  followed 

u (14%),  followed  by  old  people’s  welfare  (12%).  Such  a 

challenging  and  topical  problem  as  town  planning  scored  only  5%  and  financial 
matters  only  1 %. 
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70.  Some  indication  may  also  be  found  in  the  results  of  how  satisfactions  may 
vary  for  different  types  of  member.  When  the  members  were  asked  if  being  a 
member  had  given  them  the  opportunity  to  use  potential  abilities,  82%  of 
manual  workers  replied  in  the  affirmative  but,  at  the  other  extreme,  only  52% 
of  professionals  and  employers  and  managers  with  twenty-five  or  more  subor- 
dinates. 20  29  % of  the  manual  and  non-professional  ‘ white  collar  ’ and  own 
account  workers  mentioned  opportunities  for  public  speaking  and  expression 
as  against  only  14%  of  the  professionals,  employers  and  managers.  32%  of 
manual  workers  mentioned  that  council  work  widened  their  interest  and  know- 
ledge as  against  24%  of  the  ‘ higher  ’ groups  and  there  are  similar  contrasts  for 
‘ developing  levels  of  thought  and  initiative  ’ and  ‘ organising  and  managerial 
abilities  ’.  The  contrast  between  groups  in  answering  the  question  ‘ Do  you  find 
council  work  or  your  daily  occupation  more  satisfying?’  is  even  more  extreme. 
64%  of  manual  workers  found  council  work  more  satisfying  but  only  13%  of  all 
professionals,  employers  and  managers.  It  follows  that  there  is  firm  ground  for 
postulating  that  the  satisfactions  of  council  work  as  it  is  at  present,  whether 
as  a supplement  or  complement  to  or  a compensation  for  a person’s  ordinary 
occupation,  are  markedly  lower  for  the  higher  income  groups  than  for  the  lower. 

71.  We  found  little  indication  that  immediate  financial  satisfactions  were  of 
importance  to  members.  No  councillor  who  was  questioned  on  the  subject  said 
that  he  was  in  pocket  as  a result  of  his  committee  attendances  and  most  said 
that  they  were  out  of  pocket.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said  that  most  members 
were  on  a planning  committee  because  they  liked  ‘ keeping  their  ears  to  the 
ground’.  Comments  on  the  adequacy  of  allowances  and  financial  advantage 
will  be  discussed  in  later  sections. 

72.  Positions  in  government  have  traditionally  been  linked  with  social  status. 
This  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  rural  areas  where,  for  example,  the  term 
‘ squire  ’,  by  origin  a definition  of  status  implying  traditional  responsibilities 
and  rights,  came  to  bear  connotations  of  responsibility  for  local  affairs  and  to 
become,  in  some  areas,  almost  synonymous  with  justice  of  the  peace.  In  the 
cities  prominent  business  families  have  been  closely  associated  with  government 
and  civic  pomp.  There  was  once  a correlation  between  social  prestige,  occupa- 
tional status,  wealth  and  political  service,  and  to  attain  one  meant  to  enter  a 
social  group  likely  to  lead  to  the  others.  The  linkages  are  now  far  less  obvious. 
People  outside  local  government  service  are  generally  at  a loss  to  know  what 
status  to  accord  a person  by  virtue  of  his  rank  as  councillor  or  alderman. 
Prestige  in  local  politics  now  seems  to  be  related  to  achievement  rather  than 
rank  so  that  his  position  in  the  community  depends  on  what  he  makes  of  his 
opportunities. 

73.  One  chairman  thought  the  principal  problem  in  the  recruitment  of  young 
members  was  the  changing  relative  valuations  of  affluence  and  the  prestige  of 
being  a councillor.  The  prestige  value  of  becoming  a councillor  had  declined 
considerably  in  the  county.  People  were  now  more  concerned  with  affluence. 
There  were  cases  of  people  opting  out  of  local  government  service  to  obtain 
promotion  in  their  organisations.  In  one  town  where  the  press  was  unsympathetic 
to  the  councillors  members  said  that  a main  deterrent  to  recruitment  was  the 
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fear  of  people  invited  to  stand  of  losing  public  respect  because  of  the  un- 
popular decisions  they  would  have  to  make  and  the  unsympathetic  way  in 
which  their  behaviour  in  committee  would  be  reported.  Only  in  a rural  area  was 
increased  status  (‘  in  the  village  ’)  mentioned  as  a source  of  satisfaction. 

74.  Nowhere  was  the  honours  system  suggested  spontaneously  as  an  incentive 
to  service  or  source  of  satisfaction.  In  one  area  there  were  scathing  criticisms  of 
the  way  in  which  it  worked.  One  Clerk  felt  that  it  failed  to  reward  the  good  all 
round  man.  People  seeking  honours  knew  that  they  would  have  to  specialise  in 
a particular  activity  so  that  they  would  be  regarded  as  adequate  candidates  by 
an  individual  ministry. 

75.  Mention  will  be  made  in  Chapter  6 of  the  enjoyment  of  the  office  of  mayor 
or  chairman  of  the  council.  Members  who  had  filled  such  a post  looked  back 
on  their  period  of  service  with  warmth  and  pride. 

76.  Councillors  often  spoke,  with  obvious  sincerity,  of  the  satisfaction  of  giving 
service  to  the  community.  Often  they  saw  this  in  terms  of  helping  the  people  of 
their  own  locality,  and  described  the  pleasure  it  gave  them  to  be  able  to  give 
valuable  advice  to  people  needing  assistance.  One  member  from  a county 
borough  said  the  real  reason  he  was  a councillor  was  that  he  felt  so  many  people 
had  problems  they  could  not  express.  ‘ If  you’re  able  to  express  them,  that’s 
your  service  to  the  community  . . . Occasionally  people  come  and  say  that  as  a 
result  of  your  efforts  certain  problems  have  been  solved  and  then  it  is  worth  it  ’. 
In  general  it  was  our  impression  that  councillors  receive  few  expressions  of 
thanks  from  ordinary  members  of  the  public  and  that  when  these  come  they  are 
warmly  appreciated. 

77.  Allusion  was  rarely  made  to  a sense  of  achievement  as  a satisfaction  although 
this  obviously  has  great  importance  for  the  more  influential  members.  The 
■ordinary  committee  member  on  the  other  hand  can  hardly  feel  that  his  contri- 
bution to  a big  project  is  significant.  More  than  one  Clerk  said  that  many  young 
men  left  council  service  because  they  had  no  hope  of  attaining  an  early  post  of 
responsibility.  Had  they  been  given  a chairmanship  they  would  have  stayed.  A 
■Clerk  who  was  asked  to  carry  out  a review  of  his  authority’s  committee  structure 
said  that  he  had  not  gone  as  far  as  would  otherwise  have  been  desirable  in 
■cutting  out  committees  because  he  had  had  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  satisfaction 
•of  chairing  a committee  is  one  of  the  incentives  which  attract  persons  to  continue 
as  members  of  the  authority.  ‘ It  was  perhaps  therefore  desirable  to  retain  an 
adequate  number  of  committees  so  as  to  make  the  prospect  of  chairmanship  not 
too  remote  ’.  Another  Clerk,  putting  a similar  review  before  his  members,  saw 
the  ‘ internal  factor  of  committee  satisfaction  i.e.  that  committee  work  should 
provide  opportunity  for  individual  members  to  contribute  some  relevant  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  the  deliberations  and  that  members  should  derive 
■satisfaction  from  their  role  of  participators  in  the  formulation  of  policy  ’,  as  one 
■of  the  two  relevant  criteria  when  considering  a committee  reorganisation. 

78.  Lack  of  interest  in  the  comparatively  humdrum  nature  of  the  work  was 
mentioned  by  a few  as  a cause  for  dissatisfaction.  The  relative  ineffectuality  of 
the  majority  of  the  councillors  is  no  doubt  a price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  great 
size  of  so  many  councils.  Most  long-serving  members  seem  to  accept  their 
limited  role  and  discover  sufficient  satisfactions,  apart  from  a sense  of  achieve- 
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ment,  to  persuade  them  that  committee  attendance  is  worthwhile.  One  officer 
said  that  ‘ long  experience  had  taught  him  that  what  most  of  his  committee 
wanted  was  not  to  discuss  the  important  issues  but  to  have  a “ cosy  ” talk  on 
matters  of  detail  on  which  they  could  express  themselves  with  more  fluency  . . . 
an  illusion  of  contributing  when  they  are  really  doing  nothing 

79.  The  broadening  of  personal  experience  through  council  membership  was 
mentioned  by  some  members.  One  councillor  described  local  government 
service  as  a ‘ nice  diversion,  and  yet  a worthwhile  one  ’.  One  chairman  who  was  a 
member  of  a large  number  of  committees  both  in  and  outside  his  county  said 
that  he  found  most  of  them  enjoyable  and  none  distasteful  or  uninteresting.  One 
Clerk  wrote  reproachfully  of  ‘ members  who  have  no  wish  to  go  home  ’.  An 
officer  said  a suggestion  that  committees  should  be  reduced  would  have  no 
appeal  to  the  generality  and  referred  to  pressure  for  more  council  meetings; 
some  members  liked  frequent  committees,  particularly  the  ‘ small  ’ men.  One 
ex-county  councillor  (Conservative)  wrote:  ‘ I had  the  impression  that  many 
members,  particularly  on  the  Labour  side,  rather  liked  attending  committee 
meetings  and  would  be  disappointed  if  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect  were 
cut  down  ’. 

80.  A chief  officer  said  that  the  council  was  ‘ a bit  of  a club  for  members.  They 
actually  seemed  to  like  those  interminable  discussions  ’.  An  officer  from  an  urban 
authority  thought  that  councillors  found  the  frequent  meetings  a good  excuse  to 
get  away  from  home  and  a contrast  with  the  often  dreary  routine  of  their  day- 
time occupations.  ‘ Meetings  were  more  of  club  evenings  than  anything  else  and 
members  were  often  visibly  disappointed  if  they  did  not  drag  on  long  enough  ’. 

81.  This  ‘ club  ’ aspect  of  attendances  can  be  especially  important  for  the  retired 
and  the  leisured.  One  officer,  referring  to  retired  teachers  on  the  council,  said 
that  it  was  1 one  of  their  little  hobbies  when  they  retired  ’.  A middle-aged 
member  remarked  that  it  was  ‘ the  older  members  who  seemed  to  enjoy  a lot  of 
rather  aimless  talk  ’.  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  conclusion  of  the  Social  Survey 
study  was  that  for  the  20%  of  retired  councillors,  more  than  for  the  employed 
members,  ‘ public  service  must  often  become  an  important  source  of  fulfilment 
and  identity.  For  the  retired  we  may  say  that  council  work  is  likely  to  be  a 
substitute  for  a paid  occupation.’21  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the 
other  leisured  members.  One  chairman  thought  that  some  came  in  because  they 
had  ‘ nothing  much  else  to  do  ’.  Another  chairman  in  a different  authority  said 
that  most  people  treated  committee  meetings  ‘ more  as  a game  than  a business  ’. 

82.  Several  writers  have  remarked  on  the  primary  interest  of  so  many  members 
in  detail.  References  to  the  liking  for  an  ample  supply  of  information  about 
minor  cases — even  when  there  is  no  scope  for  decision-making  of  any  kind  by 
the  members — were  frequent.  Rating  assessments,  for  example,  are  often 
examined  by  a special  rating  committee.  Treasurers  have  told  us  that  this  is  in 
fact  a useless  exercise,  but  was  kept  up  by  the  councillors  because  they  liked  to 
know  what  rating  valuations  were  being  made  on  all  the  properties  in  their  area. 
A high  degree  of  interest  was  shown  in  food  control  in  some  authorities.  Loaves 
and  cakes  containing  impurities  were  passed  round  at  one  committee  for 
examination  by  each  member.  The  ‘ tremendous  ’ interest  of  women  members  in 
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the  detail  of  social  work  was  remarked  upon.  One  chief  officer  said  that  members 
were  willing  to  cut  down  committee  time  by  leaving  him  to  settle  policy  matters 
providing  they  could  continue  the  work  they  enjoyed  of  examining  detailed 
cases.  Another  officer  referred  to  the  demand  for  extra  meetings  by  some 
members — often  for  detailed  matters  which,  he  thought,  could  well  be  left  to 
the  officers.  Yet  another  chief  officer  reported  that  the  ‘ retired  persons  and  the 
matrons,  who  form  an  increasingly  large  section  of  the  council,  seem  to  welcome 
meetings  and  remark  with  pride  and  pleasure  on  how  full  are  their  duties,’  and 
that  ‘ people  in  a job  from  which  they  derive  little  satisfaction  and  who  seek  an 
outlet  in  local  government  work  present  a special  problem.  From  this  sort  of 
person  who  forms  a substantial  element  in  both  parties,  there  is  seldom  a 
complaint  except  that  he  is  not  being  given  enough  information  and  for  him  no 
detail  of  administration  is  too  small  ’. 

83.  This  type  of  participation  is  often  accompanied  by  a genuine  sense  of 
serving  the  community.  Pride  of  achievement  is  often  expressed  at  elaborate 
opening  ceremonies  attended  by  councillors  and  their  wives,  invited  guests  and 
the  press.  One  chief  officer  said  ‘ the  members  like  to  think  they  are  doing 
something,  that  they  are  running  the  place,  but  in  reality  the  services  they 
perform  amount  to  nothing  ’.  This  echoes  the  previously  quoted  remark  of 
another  officer  in  another  fairly  large  authority  that  some  members  have  an 
‘ illusion  of  contributing  when  they  are  really  doing  nothing  ’.  One  councillor 
said  in  committee  when  a scheme  for  delegating  to  an  officer  the  power  to  make 
admittances  to  old  peoples’  homes  was  being  discussed,  1 To  allow  the  Chief 
Welfare  Officer  to  make  admissions  himself  would  make  the  sub-committees  a 
waste  of  time.  They  would  be  doing  little  but  drinking  tea  ’. 

.84.  Because  of  the  type  of  committee  agenda  condoned  and  apparently  liked  by 
so  many  members,  the  work  can  undoubtedly  be  frustrating  to  people  who  like 
to  reach  decisions  quickly  and  who  think  in  terms  of  broad  development  rather 
than  personalities.  It  may  be  recalled  that  when  asked  which  personal  character- 
istics were  necessary  to  make  a good  councillor,  council  members  cited  qualities 
of  sociability — broadmindedness,  patience,  impartiality,  the  possession  of  a 
sense  of  humour  and  pleasant  personality  and  being  a good  mixer  and  speaker — 
much  more  often  than  qualities  of  integrity  and  leadership,  intellectual  qualities, 
education  and  qualifications  including  organising  ability,  community  conscious- 
ness and  the  ability  to  work  hard  (which  came  at  the  bottom  of  the  list).22  This 
scale  of  values  is  reflected  in  the  type  of  satisfactions  members  seek,  and  so  tends 
to  determine  the  type  of  person  who  seeks  election  and  who  remains  a rank  and 
file  member  once  elected. 

85.  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  type  of  satisfaction  afforded  is  closely  related  to 
the  scope  councils  are  allowed.  One  Clerk  wrote,  ‘ The  only  reason  local  govern- 
ment fails  to  attract  is  the  limited  part  the  individual  can  play  in  an  authority 
with  comparatively  small  resources  and  restricted  functions  ’.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  in  a larger  authority  the  greater  number  of  issues  of  importance  to  decide 
and  the  overwhelming  mass  of  detail  will  result  in  a higher  degree  of  selectivity 
as  to  matters  put  forward  for  discussion  and  that  the  higher  policy  content  in 
the  committee  agenda  will  attract  the  sort  of  person  with  an  interest  in  general 
problems  rather  than  particulars.  Our  sample  was  too  small  to  form  the  basis  of 
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generalisation  on  such  a matter,  but  it  does  seem  that  the  relationship  between 
size  of  authority  and  the  type  of  matter  predominant  in  committee  discussions 
is  not  a simple  one.  In  quite  large  authorities  many  members  appeared  to  be 
attracted  by  administrative  minutiae  and  in  quite  small  authorities  points  of 
principle  were  sometimes  prominent  in  debate.  We  shall  attempt  in  a later  part 
of  this  study  a brief  analysis  of  committee  and  council  agenda  and  the  extent  to 
which  committees  delegate  in  practice  to  chairmen  and  officers. 

Concepts  of  the  councillor’s  role 

86.  More  will  be  said  of  the  actual  contributions  made  by  members  in  committee 
and  council  in  a later  chapter.  Here  our  concern  is  with  concepts  of  the  council- 
lor’s role  rather  than  his  role  in  practice.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  councillors 
normally  think  in  terms  of  a very  general  and  indefinite  responsibility:  they  make 
contributions  where  they  see  an  opportunity  and  rarely  attempt  to  analyse  and 
define  their  responsibilities  vis-a-vis  the  officers  and  in  other  respects.  Statements 
such  as  * the  councillor  must  be  the  boss  ’ were  not  uncommon,  but  reflect  little 
more  than  a determination  to  be  effective  and  exercise  the  undisputed  right  of 
control. 

87.  Two  strongly  contrasted  points  of  view  which  were  mentioned  to  us  stand 
at  the  poles  of  the  field  of  opinion.  One  was  of  the  councillor  as  director  and 
policy  maker,  the  other  was  of  the  councillor  as  a watchdog  to  ensure  that  the 
officers  did  not  go  astray  or  spend  public  monies  extravagantly.  One  chairman 
saw  the  problem  as  related  to  the  closeness  of  members  to  the  public.  He  said, 
‘ the  real  trouble  with  local  government  is  that  it  is  far  too  close  to  the  electorate, 
and  small  towns  are  the  worst  for  this.  It  tends  to  become  a consumer  council 
rather  than  a board  of  directors 

88.  Few  members  appeared  to  see  themselves  as  policy-makers — only  three  or 
four  of  all  the  members,  it  was  said,  even  in  some  quite  large  authorities.  One 
Clerk  thinks  that  members  have  no  need  to  be  specialists  in  policy:  they  should 
have  sound  common  sense  to  decide  upon  the  advice  tendered  by  their  specialist 
officers  and  they  should  let  the  officers  know  what  the  public  want  and  what  they 
will  and  will  not  stand  for.  Another  Clerk  said  that  the  role  of  members  was  to 
judge  by  results.  ‘ They  should  be  able  to  check  in  depth  at  spot  checks  as  at 
question-time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  particularly  where  welfare  and  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  are  concerned  ’.  For  such  a role  to  be  effective  a way  of 
making  checks  without  obstructing  services  or  frustrating  executive  initiative 
needs  to  be  worked  out.  This  is  a different  function  from  the  surveillance  of 
administrative  detail  which  some  members  consider  to  be  their  duty.  How  far 
members  can  adapt  themselves  to  a role  in  which  they  can  effectively  appraise 
and  develop  policy  and  control  administration  without  causing  confusion  by 
petty  interference  with  executive  work  will  depend  upon  their  quality.  It  is  to 
this  question  of  calibre  that  we  must  now  turn. 

Calibre  of  members 

89.  There  is  no  scale  by  which  to  measure  calibre,  and  the  word  can  have 
meaning  only  with  reference  to  specific  functions.  It  is  obvious  that  members  on 
a council  do  not  all  perform  the  same  type  of  functions.  Some  for  example 
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specialise  in  direction  and  policy-making  while  others  contribute  mainly  by 
representing  the  electorate  in  the  various  ways  already  discussed  and  by  criticising 
and  judging  proposals  and  achievement.  Their  success  in  these  functions  can 
only  be  valued  subjectively.  The  problems  of  assessing  the  quality  of  members 
have  recently  formed  a chief  topic  for  writers  on  local  government,  and  L.  J. 
Sharpe,  in  particular,  has  effectively  criticised  facile  assumptions  that  there  has 
been  a decline  in  calibre  connected  with  increases  in  the  proportion  of  elderly 
or  women  councillors  or  a decrease  in  the  proportion  of  professionals  and 
businessmen,  although  he  has  found  slight  implications  of  such  trends  in  an 
examination  of  changing  memberships.23 

90.  The  assumption  that  the  ability  of  councillors  can  be  defined  by  their 
occupational  status  was  strongly  criticised  by  several  officers  and  members  whom 
we  interviewed.  One  councillor  (a  businessman  himself)  said  that  he  had  seen 
people  who  had  achieved  great  successes  in  business  make  no  impact  at  all  as 
councillors.  He  thought  that  big  businessmen  often  had  insufficient  vision  and  he 
valued  most  highly  as  a qualification  for  a councillor  a professional  or  university 
training  which  enabled  a man  to  seize  on  the  essentials  of  any  problem.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  several  times  remarked  that  teachers — and  particularly  retired 
headmasters — were  poor  in  committee  and  often  obstructive.  One  chief  officer 
held  up  the  example  of  a factory  worker  who  had  a much  greater  grasp  of  the 
issues  involved  than  the  sort  of  businessmen  who  came  on  to  his  committee. 
‘ The  businessmen  and  estate  agents  move  in  too  small  circles.  The  farmers  are 
against  planning.  What  are  really  needed  are  men  of  a wider  general  education, 
not  more  professionals  ’.  Another  chief  officer  said  emphatically  that  he  would 
rather  have  the  many  well-meaning  and  hard  working  old  ladies  who  have  no 
business  approach  than  petty  businessmen.  A research  worker  who  has  made  a 
close  study  of  a medium  sized  county  borough  has  challenged  the  idea  that  a 
man  holding  an  executive  position  in  private  life  or  who  is  used  to  making 
decisions  or  who  has  a professional  training  is  necessarily  a better  councillor.  He 
thinks  that  trade  union  experience  is  probably  more  valuable,  especially  in 
handling  meetings.  He  found  that  the  group  of  members  from  administrative 
occupations  contained  most  of  the  councillors  who  had  made  an  outstanding 
mark  and  fewest  who  had  made  little  or  no  impact.  The  professional  group  and 
working  men  and  women  had  provided  most  of  the  solid,  competent  types. 
Those  of  little  distinction  were  mostly  shopkeepers,  clerks  and  professional  men. 
Some  successful  businessmen  had  been  poor  councillors  and  some  unsuccessful 
ones  good  councillors.  There  are  so  many  exceptions  to  any  suggested  pattern 
that  he  concludes  that  occupation  is  useless  as  a basis  for  generalisation. 

91.  There  was  frequent  criticism  of  the  narrowness  of  councillors’  horizons,  but 
also  many  reminders  that  less  tangible  characteristics  such  as  receptiveness, 
sympathy,  a humane  and  balanced  sense  of  values,  must  surely  be  held  prime 
qualities  for  a councillor,  and  that  these  will  inevitably  defeat  any  attempt  at 
measurement.  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  approach  to  the  subject  is  through  the 
collection  of  subjective  estimations,  despite  their  lack  of  a common  standard.  It 
can  perhaps  be  expected  that  a councillor  should  at  least  command  respect  by 
his  colleagues  and  by  officers,  and  that  a general  failure  to  measure  up  to  the 

23  L.  J.  Sharpe,  Elected  Representatives  in  Local  Government,  British  Journal  of  Sociology 
1962,  page  189. 
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reasonable  standards  of  adequacy  set  by  acquaintances  is  a sign  of  failure.  The 
opinions  of  officers  are  of  particular  interest  in  that  they  reflect  the  balance  of 
influence  between  officers  and  members  and  the  quality  of  their  relationships. 
One  officer  for  instance  thought  that  his  colleagues  held  excessive  power  as  a 
result  of  the  calibre  of  the  councillors  being  low  and  their  not  really  underr 
standing  what  the  business  was  about.  This  account  of  opinions  on  calibre  should 
therefore  throw  light  on  this  relationship,  which  is  an  important,  if  not  the  prime, 
link  in  the  system  of  local  government,  and  a principal  theme  in  later  parts  of 
this  study. 

92.  An  initial  requirement  if  members  are  to  assert  intelligent  influence  is  that 
they  should  be  able  to  understand  enough  of  the  business  for  which  they  are 
responsible  to  make  informed  decisions  or  at  least  to  appraise  the  practical 
consequences  of  an  officer’s  suggestions.  This  condition  was  by  no  means  always 
met  in  the  opinion  of  the  officers  interviewed.  In  one  authority  a treasurer  said 
that  most  of  the  members  were  at  sea  with  the  complicated  financial  matters 
which  came  before  them.  An  engineer  said  that  his  chairman  did  not  seem  to 
understand  the  ramifications  of  decisions  on  most  technical  matters.  Another 
chief  officer  said  that  valuable  comments  by  members  were  much  fewer  than 
valueless  ones.  In  a larger  authority  a technical  officer  complained  that  there  was 
no  one  on  the  committee  with  whom  he  could  discuss  technical  difficulties.  A 
councillor  said  that  a clash  of  opinion  between  officers  was  the  last  thing  to  have 
before  a committee  because  the  members  had  not  the  grasp  of  business  to  sort 
the  matter  out.  One  quite  prominent  councillor  in  another  authority  said  that  the 
education  committee  was  too  complicated  for  him.  A chief  officer  said  that 
members  could  not  understand  educational  policy  issues;  when  a principle  was 
put  to  them  they  set  up  a sub-committee  to  ‘ ward  off  the  evil  day  ’ when  they 
would  have  to  take  an  important  decision,  and  the  sub-committee  itself  would 
concentrate  on  minor  matters  before  getting  down  to  the  real  issue.  The  failure 
in  decision-making  was  ‘ not  deliberate  but  symptomatic  of  lack  of  ability  ’.  A 
Clerk  wrote  to  us  of  1 the  tremendous  staff  shortage  both  in  experience  and 
qualifications  which  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  members  to 
appreciate  the  problems  of  local  government,  some  of  its  complexities  and  the 
vast  amount  of  work  which  ought  to  be  carried  out  to  improve  the  face  of  the 
region  ’.  In  some  cases  an  appreciation  by  an  officer  of  contributions  from  mem- 
bers stands  out  because  of  its  rarity;  for  example  an  officer  said  of  a former 
colonial  service  officer:  ‘ He  can  produce  arguments  which  will  make  an  officer 
change  his  mind  as  though  this  were  a unique  ability,  and  another  said  of  his 
best  committee  member:  ‘ It  is  just  like  talking  to  another  officer  ’. 

93.  Most  officers  seemed  of  the  opinion  that  only  a minority  of  members  on  their 
committees  made  any  real  contribution.  One  principal  officer  thought  that  two- 
thirds  of  his  council  could  be  cut  out  and  ‘ nobody  would  notice  the  difference  ’. 
Another  could  think  of  only  two  members  on  his  council  who  had  ‘ the  makings 
of  good  committeemen  ’.  Another  said  that  only  three  or  four  members  of  the 
finance  committee  made  any  real  contribution.  Another  found  it  very  difficult  to 
recall  any  valuable  contributions  made  by  members  on  committees  and  sub- 
committees. Another  had  eight  to  ten  members  on  his  committee  who  never  said 
anything.  Yet  another  said  30  to  40%  of  the  members  of  his  committee  were 
useless.  There  were  committees  where  there  were  said  to  be  only  two  or  three 
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members  who  were  not  ‘ passengers  ’ and  very  few  where  all  were  said  to  make 
useful  contributions.  A survey  of  the  members  of  a typical  major  committee 
ran:  two  good,  three  effective  but  difficult,  eight  quite  good  but  not  leaders,  four 
average,  none  hopeless. 

94.  The  question  of  members’  contributions  to  committee  business  will  be 
examined  again  in  a later  chapter  and  after  some  study  has  been  made  of  the  type 
of  demands  committee  agenda  make  on  participants.  For  the  time  being  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  silence  of  a member  or  his  misunderstandings 
may  be  at  least  as  much  due  to  the  lack  of  challenge  in  the  business  or  to  the  way 
it  is  presented  or  to  the  inhibiting  conditions  of  discussion,  as  to  his  incompetence. 
It  is  also  sometimes  the  case  that  officers  fail  to  present  business  in  an  assimilable 
form,  a matter  upon  which  we  shall  touch  again  in  our  chapter  on  agendas, 
minuting  and  reports. 

95.  Nevertheless  instances  were  found  of  abysmal  standards  of  discussion  for 
which  there  can  be  little  excuse,  and  of  situations  where  officers  had  lost  prac- 
tically all  faith  in  the  competence  of  members  to  deal  with  the  matters  they  put 
before  them.  Before  describing  some  of  these,  we  wish  to  emphasise  that  they 
illustrate  failures  in  a very  small  number  of  authorities  only  and  that  the  general 
level  was  considerably  higher,  although  cases  of  clear  purposeful  discussion 
with  a good  level  of  understanding  and  contribution  from  all  the  participants 
were  rare. 

96.  One  principal  officer  of  a small  authority  was  highly  critical  of  a large 
proportion  of  the  members.  He  quoted  with  feeling  the  case  of  a tradesman  who 
had  entered  politics  a few  months  before  with  no  previous  part  in  public  life  and 
attacked  joint  recommendations  by  the  chief  officers  although  in  ignorance  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  policies  recommended.  This  officer  thought  ‘ the  picture 
was  in  general  that  the  basic  intelligence  of  elected  members  was  not  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibilities  placed  on  local  government  today  ’.  If  his  council 
were  cut  to  a sixth  of  its  present  size  and  the  more  intelligent  retained,  he  would 
be  happy.  ‘ The  only  loss  might  be  of  contact  with  the  electorate  but  there  was 
such  apathy  in  the  electorate  that  they  did  not  really  care  what  happened  ’. 
Attendance  at  committees  in  this  authority  confirmed  such  pessimism.  Discussion 
was  disorderly.  Members  shied  away  from  important  decisions  on  matters  of 
general  public  interest  and  dwelt  on  the  interests  of  their  friends  and  neighbours 
which  were  often  irrelevant  to  the  agenda.  There  was  even  vulgar  abuse — and  all 
this  in  the  presence  of  a local  reporter  and  a research  worker.  The  officers 
appeared  to  have  given  up  trying  to  guide  the  members  and  normally  spoke  only 
when  asked  for  information  or  to  defend  themselves  against  statements  implying 
inefficiency  on  their  part.  Members  would  go  into  lengthy  discussions  on  matters 
which  could  have  been  settled  briefly  had  the  officers  been  asked  for  information. 
The  officers  concerned  were  well  experienced  and  had  served  successfully  in  other 
authorities;  here  they  sat  for  most  of  certain  meetings  in  embarrassed  silence 
obviously  alienated  by  the  behaviour  of  the  members  and  humiliated  by  their 
inability  to  remedy  it. 

97.  Describing  another  authority,  one  of  its  chairmen  said  that  there  were  far 
too  many  bad  councillors.  He  thought  it  obvious  that  a councillor  should  at 
least  be  able  to  think  clearly  and  explain  why  he  was  voting  in  a particular  way, 
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but  many  of  his  colleagues  could  not  do  as  much  as  this.  There  were  rogues  on 
the  council,  not  there  to  serve  but  for  the  ‘ honour  and  glory  He  mentioned  a 
member  who  rarely  spoke  and  seemed  in  a daze.  We  heard  of  another  member 
who  often  missed  the  vote  because  he  could  not  hear  what  was  going  on;  the 
chairman  of  the  council  had  been  observed  studying  his  agenda  upside  down. 
(It  was  said  that  he  had  a sight  defect).  A meeting  of  the  council  was  attended 
where  the  vice-chairman  managed  to  keep  things  moving  by  pushing  the  dis- 
cussion on  to  the  next  agenda  item  from  his  position  on  the  chairman’s  right. 
There  were  frequent  confusions  over  procedure  which  the  chairman  made  no 
effort  to  clear.  One  of  the  reporters  was  heard  to  remark:  ‘ It’s  a bloody 
shambles  ’. 

98.  In  a larger  authority  some  of  the  prominent  members  were  critical  of  the 
majority  of  their  colleagues.  One  chairman  thought  their  general  calibre  was 
poor  although  a few  were  extremely  good.  Another  chairman  stated  categorically 
that  the  average  member  could  not  read  a report.  In  a county  a chief  officer  was 
apologetic  about  the  members,  and  said  the  majority  were  not  stupid,  but  slow 
in  uptake.  A planning  officer  found  them  devoid  of  aesthetic  sense. 

99.  In  another  authority  the  position  was  better.  Officers  seemed  fairly  satisfied 
as  to  the  general  level,  despite  an  element  of  councillors  who  seemed  to  find 
difficulty  in  thinking  in  terms  of  modern  problems  and  a large  proportion  who 
seemed  unable  to  take  an  interest  in  policy  matters.  A middle-aged  member, 
however,  condemned  the  quality  of  representation  over  the  whole  of  the  county. 
An  officer  in  another  authority  where  the  general  level  was  rather  similar  was 
concerned  because  most  of  the  members  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  their 
failure  to  understand  and  face  up  to  the  bigger  aspects  of  development. 

100.  A Clerk  of  a borough  which  had  put  through  a large  development  pro- 
gramme thought  that  although  they  had  a better  quality  of  councillor  than 
elsewhere  because  of  a continuing  tradition  of  public  service  and  the  challenge 
of  the  city’s  problems,  they  nevertheless  did  not  get  enough  good  councillors  or 
attract  and  retain  the  leading  people  in  the  community  as  they  should.  A Clerk 
of  an  urban  district  situated  in  a pleasant  part  of  the  county,  favoured  by 
commuters,  was  worried  about  the  lack  of  men  with  the  ability  to  become  good 
chairmen. 

101.  A Clerk  of  a county  thought  that  there  were  sufficient  persons  of  ability 
to  4 leaven  the  lump  ’ and  do  the  work  effectively.  One  Rural  District  Clerk 
wrote,  most  exceptionally,  that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  attracting  enough 
elected  representatives  of  the  necessary  calibre,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  area  was 
pleasant  and  attracted  many  able  people  as  a place  to  settle. 

102.  To  balance  the  many  critical  remarks  reported  above,  it  must  be  said  that 
many  officers  paid  warm  tributes  to  existing  members,  describing,  for  example, 
some  with  restricted  formal  education  as  the  4 salt  of  the  earth  ’ and  as  possessing 
invaluable  powers  of  insight  and  judgement.  It  was  rare  for  an  officer  to  say  that 
in  his  opinion  a committee  had  made  any  significant  mistakes ; there  was  often 
a confidence  that  somehow  members  almost  invariably  came  to  the  right 
decision  in  the  end. 

103.  There  were  varied  views  on  whether  the  calibre  of  members  is  declining.  A 
fairly  young  leader  of  a Labour  group  was  sure  that  this  was  the  case,  and 
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complained  of  the  lack  of  qualifications  for  service  and  the  ignorance  of  local 
government  among  the  new  entrants.  Another  chairman  in  the  same  authority 
(one  where  the  average  level  of  members  seemed  relatively  good)  said  that, 
although  there  had  been  a downward  trend  in  debate,  he  did  not  know  that  this 
was  the  same  thing  as  a deterioration  in  quality.  In  some  ways  members  had 
improved.  They  were  less  parochial  and  had  more  integrity.  They  travelled 
around  the  country  more  than  they  used  to  and  there  was  much  less  rigidity  of 
ideas  on  such  subjects  as  rents.  An  officer  who  had  served  four  different  councils 
since  the  war  was  quite  sure  that  the  calibre  had  been  deteriorating. 

104.  It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  elderly  members  would  often  look  back 
nostalgically  to  the  past  and  say  that  the  younger  members  were  not  equal  to 
those  who  came  in  before  the  war,  or  that  there  were  only  half  the  number  of 
good  councillors  that  there  used  to  be.  It  was  also  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
sometimes  regret  the  loss  of  participation  by  the  wealthier  type  of  businessman 
who  has  so  often  now  deserted  the  old-established  urban  community  to  live  in 
the  countryside,  or  by  members  of  the  county  families  whose  interests  now  centre 
on  the  city  rather  than  the  land.  One  middle-aged  councillor,  however,  who  had 
come  into  local  government  immediately  after  the  war  did  not  think  members 
were  getting  worse.  He  said:  ‘ There  were  absolutely  dreadful  members  in  1945  ’. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  worst  stories  about  dictatorial  and  reactionary  chairmen 
refer  to  the  past  rather  than  the  present. 

105.  It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  any  slow  decline  in  quality  which  may 
possibly  exist  is  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
demands  on  understanding  of  progress  in  technology,  administrative  science  and 
studies  of  social  conditions.  It  is  becoming  rapidly  more  difficult  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  increasingly  specialised  and  complex  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
ional  and  the  level  of  cognition  of  the  ‘ average  member  ’.  The  evidence  of  the 
Institute  of  Municipal  Treasurers  and  Accountants  on  computers  maybe  recalled : 

‘ The  interest  and  understanding  of  members  is  essential  to  the  fullest  use 
of  computers.  Members  need  to  be  aware  of  the  potential  and  limitations  of 
computers,  their  effect  upon  people  and  their  work  and  the  way  in  which  decisions 
can  be  reached  ’. 

106.  A discussion  was  heard  in  a meeting  of  a full  council  on  a decision  to  acquire 
a computer.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  this  case  the  gap  between  professional  and 
member  was  bridged.  The  justification  of  the  purchase  was  conveyed  by  members 
who  spoke  in  over-simplified  and  inadequate  terms.  The  uninformed  members 
who  attacked  the  proposal  were  hardly  given  an  adequate  answer.  The  members 
cannot  be  blamed  for  this ; to  understand  the  potential  of  a computer  they  would 
have  to  spend  some  considerable  time  on  a careful  study  of  the  sort  of  problems 
likely  to  confront  departments  in  the  next  few  years  and  techniques  by  which 
they  can  be  tackled.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  any  but  a few  councillors,  even  on 
one  of  the  best  of  our  present-day  councils,  to  be  able  to  undertake  studies  of 
this  kind.  Yet  the  need  remains.  It  is  not  enough  for  councillors  to  judge  by 
results  as  some  writers  have  suggested : they  must  commit  their  authorities  to 
heavy  expenditure  before  results  can  be  achieved.  Too  often  it  seems  that  the 
degree  to  which  they  will  commit  themselves  to  ambitious  new  projects  is 
dependent  on  little  more  than  the  degree  of  confidence  they  place  in  their 
officers. 
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107.  Hardly  a suggestion  of  possible  corruption  amongst  councillors  was  made 
to  us  on  our  visits.  Our  general  picture  is  of  a high  standard  of  honesty  in  council 
matters  even  where  members  are  subject  to  strong  local  pressures.  In  the  field  of 
housing  allocation,  for  example,  where,  in  view  of  the  long  waiting  lists, 
opportunities  for  corruption  might  be  presumed  to  be  rife,  housing  officers 
knew  of  no  grounds  for  suspicion.  A county  planning  officer  said  that  although 
members  were  often  in  agonies  about  the  way  in  which  their  decisions  were 
likely  to  affect  individuals  of  their  acquaintance,  private  interests  did  not  intrude; 
they  were  ‘ a most  honourable  band  of  men  ’.  No  treasurer  said  that  he  had 
experienced  anything  to  make  him  feel  uneasy  in  the  behaviour  of  members  in 
committee  on  matters  in  which  they  were  known  to  have  financial  interests.  A 
member  of  an  industrial  county  borough  council  said  that  bribery  went  out  of 
existence  there  thirty  years  ago. 

108.  A single  instance  came  to  light  of  suspicious  circumstances.  A councillor 
who  was  a retired  tradesman,  not  long  returned  to  his  native  area  from  London, 
had  disposed  of  his  house  to  a developer,  after  influencing  decisions  in  council 
which  had  undoubtedly  been  to  this  developer’s  advantage.  The  nature  of  the 
case  came  as  a shock  to  the  other  members  and  officers,  emphasising  the  fact  that 
dubious  deals  of  the  kind  suspected  lay  completely  outside  their  previous 
experience. 

109.  It  would  be  surprising  if  there  were  not  occasional  lapses  in  view  of  the 
type  of  candidates  sometimes  recruited  to  contest  elections.  In  one  county 
borough  a chairman  admitted  that  not  enough  was  done  by  his  party  to  ensure 
the  integrity  of  ‘ candidates  gathered  at  the  last  moment  ’.  At  the  last  election  a 
person  awaiting  court  proceedings  in  connection  with  serious  alleged  criminal 
offences  had  been  adopted.  In  another  authority  a chairman  stated  that  three 
candidates  who  were  standing  in  court  cases  had  recently  been  adopted  for  an 
election. 

110.  Some  disquiet  also  arises  from  builders  and  developers  being  members  of 
planning  committees.  Some  deliberately  avoid  membership  of  the  planning 
committees  and  in  doing  so  cast  a shadow  on  the  motives  of  others  with  similar 
business  interests  who  seek  what  inside  knowledge  they  can.  On  one  large 
council  the  only  builder  member  not  on  the  planning  committee  said  that  he  had 
not  sought  a place  there  because  he  felt  it  would  be  unfair;  membership  of  the 
planning  committee  put  the  other  builders  in  a very  advantageous  position  and 
one  of  them  had  told  him  that  they  were  eighteen  months  ahead  of  him  on  ideas 
of  property  development  through  the  knowledge  they  acquired  in  this  way.  In 
another  authority  it  was  said  that  estate  agents  were  inclined  to  use  their  advance 
knowledge  of  developments  to  their  own  advantage.  A councillor  in  yet  another 
authority  said  that  membership  was  valued  by  certain  people  for  business 
reasons,  and  that  ‘in  some  towns  this  leads  to  keen  competition  among  estate 
agents  and  building  contractors  to  serve  on  the  council  ’.  An  officer  elsewhere 
said  that  it  was  essential  to  look  with  suspicion  on  any  suggestions  about  the 
location  of  bus  stops : ‘ There  is  always  some  shopkeeper’s  interest  behind  it 

111.  As  pressure  for  development  land  becomes  more  intense  the  position  of  a 
member  on  a planning  committee  who  owns  much  land  or  is  associated  with  dev- 
elopers’ interests  must  inevitably  become  more  difficult,  however  honest  he  may 
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be.  There  were  signs  of  disquiet  in  some  areas  amongst  members  without  any 
conceivable  financial  interest  about  the  way  in  which  an  apparently  small  and 
innocent  planning  decision  could  result  in  a‘windfall’  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
pounds  to  one  of  their  neighbours.  Firm  and  necessary  planning  action  appeared 
to  result,  fairly  often,  in  personal  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  seemed 
to  them  unjust.  One  estate  agent  who  was  an  influential  member  of  a planning 
committee  where  he  felt  his  knowledge  was  particularly  valuable  said  that  he 
had  in  fact  suffered  great  financial  loss  through  his  public  work  and  was  always 
treated  with  the  utmost  suspicion.  ‘ As  soon  as  anyone  on  the  council  applies 
for  planning  permission  the  officials  get  frightened  to  death  ’.  He  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  a case  where  any  councillors  had  got  away  with  ‘ making  on 
their  job  financially  ’ although  he  had  seen  it  tried.  In  other  authorities  some 
members  were  said  to  ‘lean  over  backwards’  to  avoid  any  imputation  of 
taking  financial  advantage  and  probably  lost  business  from  an  authority  which 
they  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  obtain.  Some  councillors  who  are 
builders  make  a point  of  never  tendering  to  their  own  authority  for  contracts. 

112.  A special  situation  exists  where  a large  proportion  of  a council  are  tenants 
of  their  own  authority  and  consider  and  vote  upon  rents  and  other  conditions  of 
tenure  under  a dispensation  from  the  Minister.  No  analysis  of  the  problems 
involved  can  be  attempted  here  but  sufficient  was  seen  of  such  difficulties  to 
emphasise  that  they  should  not  be  minimised.  At  one  remove  from  the  tenants 
is  the  tradesman  or  professional  man  such  as  an  accountant  who  is  dependent 
upon  tenants  of  an  authority  for  his  livelihood.  It  is  clearly  possible  that  there 
may  be  a temptation  to  press  their  clients’  general  interests  in  committee  and 
council.  These  problems  are  perhaps  prominent  only  where  the  members  are 
fairly  homogeneous  and  a critical  opposition  has  not  emerged. 

113.  Some  soundings  were  taken  on  the  working  of  Section  76  of  the  Loca 
Government  Act,  1933,  as  subsequently  amended.  Clerks  were  generally  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  law  as  it  stood.  A Clerk  in  a rural  district  thought  relax- 
ation of  the  present  position  would  be  dangerous.  A Clerk  in  an  urban  district 
thought  it  vital  that  declaration  of  interests  should  be  enforced.  He  was  ‘ not 
too  happy  ’ about  the  exemption  of  municipal  tenants  but  could  not  see  how  the 
council  would  function  satisfactorily  without  it.  One  Town  Clerk  referred  to  the 
‘ terrible  question  of  interest  ’ and  thought  that  Section  76  should  be  streng- 
thened rather  than  weakened  by  increasing  the  sanctions.  On  the  other  hand 
another  Town  Clerk  thought  that  the  restrictions  imposed  were  inhibiting  and 
unnecessary.  ‘ It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  a member  can  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
for  speaking  and  voting  against  his  own  pecuniary  interest.  If  such  high  stan- 
dards are  necessary  for  local  councillors,  why  not  for  M.P.s?  The  disclosure  of 
pecuniary  interest  plus  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  should  suffice  ’.  The  main 
cause  of  difference  between  the  two  points  of  view  quoted  above  may  lie  in  the 
contrasting  composition  of  the  two  councils  and  the  degree  and  type  of  pressure 
and  criticism  to  which  members  are  subject.  The  problem  needs  to  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  type  of  decision  which  the  councillor  most  often  has  before  him  at 
present.  As  we  indicate  in  a later  chapter,  this  is  comparatively  rarely  a question 
of  general  principle,  such  as  MPs  are  concerned  with,  but  most  often  a choice 
of  action  concerning  a particular  person,  building,  item  of  equipment  or  piece 
of  land. 
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Recruitment 

(a)  Scarcity  of  candidates 

1 14.  Recruitment  of  candidates  for  local  government  elections  was  a problem 
in  almost  all  the  authorities  we  visited.  In  some  areas  it  was  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  find  sufficient  people  of  even  the  minimum  calibre  considered 
adequate  willing  to  accept  nomination;  in  practically  all  areas  it  was  found 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  recruit  enough  good  candidates.  The  absence  of  a 
high  degree  of  competition  to  serve  on  councils  is  reflected  in  the  figures  for  the 
numbers  of  seats  uncontested.  Of  40,859  seats  for  councillors  above  parish  level 
which  fell  vacant  in  the  three-year  cycle  1962  to  1964,  members  were  returned 
for  16,743  (41  %)  without  having  to  contest  elections.24  Competition  for  seats  is 
strongest  in  urban  areas  and  appears  to  bear  a relationship  to  the  presence  of 
party  organisations. 

115.  In  the  county  boroughs  only  10%  of  seats  were  uncontested;  in  the  non- 
county boroughs  and  urban  districts  26%;  in  the  counties  55%  and  in  the  rural 
districts  70%.  In  1964,  all  vacant  seats  were  contested  in  43  out  of  82  (52%)  of 
the  county  boroughs  but  in  none  of  the  counties  in  which  elections  were  held. 
There  were  four  county  boroughs  (5%  of  the  total)  where  half  or  more  of  the 
councillors  were  returned  unopposed,  while  this  happened  in  34  counties  (62  %). 
In  certain  counties  very  few  seats  were  fought;  for  example  there  were  only  2 
out  of  43  possible  contests  in  Holland,  3 out  of  32  in  Radnorshire,  5 out  of  49 
in  Anglesey  and  6 out  of  46  in  Westmorland.  In  137  second-tier  authorities  all 
candidates  were  returned  unopposed.  Some  of  these  authorities  were  fairly 
large  and  worked  on  the  triennial  system  of  elections  under  which  all  the  seats 
fall  vacant  in  the  same  year.  Thus  for  example,  49  members  of  the  Hexham 
Rural  District  Council  were  returned  unopposed  and  so  were  all  42  members  of 
the  Rothbury  Rural  District  Council. 

116.  In  order  to  obtain  some  indication  of  the  relationship  between  party  poli- 
tics and  the  extent  to  which  seats  are  contested,  19  counties  in  England  where 
independent  members  predominate  were  compared  with  13  counties  organised 
along  party  lines,  and  a similar  comparison  was  made  between  7 non-party  and 
5 party  counties  in  Wales.25  70%  of  the  seats  in  the  English  non-party  counties 
were  uncontested  as  against  47  % in  the  English  party  counties,  and  88  % in  the 
Welsh  non-party  counties  as  against  73  % in  the  Welsh  party  counties. 

1 1 7.  A number  of  the  county  councillors  interviewed  had  fought  contests  only 
at  their  first  one  or  two  elections  and  had  subsequently  been  returned  un- 
opposed; in  fact  in  some  electoral  areas  it  seems  that  once  a candidate  has  won 
a seat  he  is  likely  to  retain  it  undisturbed  for  as  long  as  he  wishes.  The  Social 
Survey  figures  show  that  at  councillors’  first  elections,  in  county  and  metro- 
politan boroughs,  10%  did  not  have  to  fight  opponents,  16%  in  non-county 
boroughs  and  urban  districts,  34%  in  counties  and  55%  in  rural  districts.26  It 

24  The  figures  in  this  and  the  succeeding  two  paragraphs  were  taken  from  Table  V of  Part  II 
of  the  Registrar  General’s  Annual  Reviews  of  Statistics. 

25  The  figures  for  the  1961  county  elections  have  been  used  in  preference  to  1964  when  there 
were  no  elections  for  the  Essex,  Kent,  Middlesex  and  Surrey  County  Councils.  The  LCC  has  not 
been  included  in  the  sample. 

« Volume  2.  Table  1.32. 
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seems  likely  that  about  one  in  three  of  county  councillors  and  about  one  in  two 
of  rural  district  councillors  have  never  had  to  fight  an  election. 

118.  In  the  boroughs  we  visited  the  main  anxiety  was  to  recruit  good  enough 
candidates  or  in  some  cases  to  find  any  people  at  all  who  were  willing  to  stand  as 
party  candidates  for  wards  where  they  had  scant  hope  of  success.  The  problem 
of  quality  worried  both  right  and  left  wing  parties.  Representatives  of  both 
sides  spoke  of  the  lack  of  candidates  from  the  professions,  who,  it  was  said,  if 
they  could  be  found,  had  exceptionally  good  chances  of  success.  There  was 
some  talk  of  1 scraping  the  barrel  ’ and  finding  candidates  at  the  last  moment 
for  difficult  contests.  Some  members  do  -not  appear  to  be  concerned  about  the 
prospects  for  recruitment.  One  councillor,  for  example,  said  that  they  had  al- 
ways found  candidates  and  she  supposed  they  always  would : there  were  a lot  of 
retired  people  to  draw  on,  a government  department  always  ready  to  give  time 
off  and  many  businessmen  would  be  sympathetic  towards  employees  asking  for 
release  for  council  service.  In  a county  two  chairmen  thought  there  would 
always  be  people  with  ‘ politics  in  their  blood  ’ who  would  come  forward.  The 
greatest  difficulties  in  finding  people  to  stand  as  candidates  had  been  experienced 
in  an  urban  district  where  councillors  on  both  sides  accused  their  opponents  of 
approaching  people  on  the  streets  to  accept  nomination  (an  impending  boundary 
re-organisation  was  a deterrent  here). 

119.  In  the  rural  districts,  difficulties  were  experienced  in  getting  anyone  to 
stand  when  certain  seats  fell  vacant.  In  one  case  two  areas  were  unrepresented 
because  no-one  was  willing  to  accept  nomination.  One  parish  had  had  no 
councillor  for  eighteen  months,  and  a candidate  was  at  last  found  after  adver- 
tising the  vacancy  by  poster.  In  another  authority  the  Clerk  said  it  had  been 
very  difficult  to  get  good  councillors  for  as  long  as  he  could  remember,  but  that 
fortunately  many  of  the  councillors  served  for  a good  number  of  years.  One 
councillor  there  said  that  he  had  not  fought  an  election  for  years  and  would  not 
want  the  trouble  and  expense. 

120.  Several  councillors  thought  that  recruitment  difficulties  were  getting 
worse:  none  thought  they  were  getting  better.  In  one  borough  it  was  remarked 
that  it  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  get  the  young  to  stand.  In  a rural 
district  concern  was  expressed  because  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  recruit 
young  people,  although  ‘ there  was  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  women  ’.  In  a 
county  one  senior  chairman  saw  the  need  to  recruit  youth  as  the  greatest  of  their 
problems.  The  Social  Survey  shows  that  only  33  % of  county  councillors  became 
members  before  they  were  45,  as  against  43%  in  the  rural  districts,  51  % in  the 
urban  districts,  54  % in  the  non-county  boroughs,  56  %in  the  county  boroughs  and 
65  % in  the  old  metropolitan  boroughs.27  The  ‘turnover’  of  members  who  ‘intent- 
ionally’ withdrew  from  service  on  councils  over  a period  of  three  years  was  found 
to  be  22%  above  average  for  under  35  year  olds  and  6%  above  average  for  the 
group  aged  35  to  44.  Turnover  for  45  to  54  year  olds  was  below  average  by  17  % 
and  for  55  to  64  year  olds  below  average  by  22  %.2«  It  follows  that  there  is  a quite 
rapid  loss  of  relatively  young  councillors  who  try  local  government  service  but  do 
not  find  that  it  gives  sufficient  satisfaction.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their 

27  Volume  2.  Table  1.33. 

28  Volume  2.  Table  9.5. 
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experience  is  conveyed  to  others  of  a similar  age  who  might  be  tempted  to  stand 
and  that  this  acts  as  an  important  deterrent.  There  may  be  a similar  effect 
amongst  employers  and  managers  with  25  or  more  subordinates  and  profes- 
sionals together  (turnover  22%  above  average)  and  especially  amongst  pro- 
fessional workers  (turnover  56%  above  average),  amongst  self-employed 
workers  generally  (67  % above  average),  amongst  persons  with  GCE  ‘A’  level 
qualifications  or  the  equivalent  (67  % above  average)  and  amongst  those  who 
were  in  the  income  bracket  £1,040  to  £2,080  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (39% 
above  average). 

( b ) Means  of  recruitment 

121.  Screening  of  recruits  can  of  course  take  place  only  where  there  is  a party 
organisation,  although  where  the  parties  find  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  candi- 
dates normal  selection  procedures  may  not  be  followed  and  persons  may  be 
invited  to  accept  nomination  without  any  formality.  One  chairman  in  a county 
borough,  for  example,  said  that  he  became  a party  member  when  a canvasser 
called  at  his  door  and  a little  later  he  ‘ agreed  to  stand  ’.  After  moving  to  another 
county  borough  he  was  ‘ persuaded  ’ to  stand  again  after  being  resident  for  no 
longer  than  two  months.  It  was  said  that  in  the  case  of  a majority  party  in  another 
county  borough,  a system  of  vetting  for  candidates  was  non-existent.  The 
opposition  party  leader  interviewed  applicants  for  seats  but  here  again  it  was 
clear  that  because  of  the  shortage  of  candidates  of  high  quality  the  procedure 
was  very  informal.  In  a county  the  only  organised  party  on  the  council  found 
members  to  fight  as  many  seats  as  they  could!  One  leading  member  said  that 
there  was  no  competition  within  the  party  because  of  apathy.  ‘ It  was  more  a 
case  of  offering  oneself  or  being  asked.  Although  there  were  usually  two  or  three 
people  after  a seat  the  quality  was  low’.  Many  members,  including  himself,  had 
never  been  subjected  to  panel  selection.  When  there  was  a panel,  lobbying  of 
members  took  place. 

122.  Where  formal  adoption  procedures  were  the  norm  there  was  some  disquiet 
about  the  way  in  which  they  worked.  It  was  said  that  in  the  large  meetings  at 
which  selections  took  place  in  one  authority  it  was  impossible  to  go  into  confi- 
dential detail  about  applicants’  records  and  the  result  was  that  some  unsuitable 
people  slipped  through.  In  another  authority,  Labour  Party  leaders  were  trying 
with  some  success  to  break  away  from  a system  under  which  trade  union 
branches  normally  nominated  candidates  and  it  was  necessary  to  belong  to  an 
‘ inner  circle  ’ to  secure  nomination.  It  was  recognised  that  the  system  was 
operating  as  a ‘ blockage  ’,  keeping  professional  people  outside  the  field  of 
recruitment.  Professionals  were  not  prepared  to  undergo  vetting  by  ward 
committees.  The  opposition  party  in  the  same  borough  could  offer  possible 
candidates  only  a prospect  of  an  indefinite  period  in  opposition,  and  this  was  an 
insufficient  attraction  to  people  who  wished  to  play  an  active  part  on  the  council. 

123.  The  party  system,  where  it  predominates,  undoubtedly  deters  many  people 
from  considering  service  on  councils  who  for  various  reasons  find  active  mem- 
bership of  a political  party  unacceptable,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  enables 
many  people  to  stand  who  would  otherwise  find  the  cost  prohibitive.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  the  Social  Survey  found  that  94  % of  councillors  in  the  metropolitan 
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boroughs  and  92  % in  the  county  boroughs  thought  it  essential  for  a candidate 
to  have  support  of  a party  organisation  to  get  elected.29 

124.  Views  were  expressed  that  party  politics  discouraged  many  members  of  the 
public  from  participation  in  local  government  service.  The  leader  of  an  opposi- 
tion party  in  a county  borough  was  sure  that  some  of  the  best  were  discouraged 
by  the  politics.  The  ‘ prospect  of  endless  time  in  opposition  ’ for  opposition 
members  is  of  course  a result  of  party  politics.  One  party  leader  said  that  the 
nature  of  ‘ the  other  side  ’ was  a strong  deterrent  to  recruitment;  people  were 
not  willing  to  be  subjected  to  insolence.  The  ‘ rabble-rousing  ’ of  political  battles 
in  a large  county  borough  was  seen  as  a factor  keeping  business  people  out.  One 
chief  officer  informed  us  that  he  had  suggested  to  friends  that  they  might  seek 
election  to  the  council, but  they  had  said  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  hurly-burly  of  politics  which  is  nowadays  a pre-requisite  of 
election.  ‘ They  are  not  prepared  to  kow-tow  to  the  self-appointed  leaders  of  the 
local  constituency  and  ward  organisations  ’.  Leaders  of  one  party,  strongly 
entrenched  in  power,  believed  that  to  obtain  a desirable  admixture  of  pro- 
fessionals it  would  be  necessary  to  approach  suitable  people,  even  some  outside 
the  party,  with  a direct  invitation  to  stand  and  cut  out  the  vetting  procedure 
altogether. 

125.  In  nearly  all  the  councils  we  visited  where  most  of  the  members  stood  as 
independent  candidates,  recruitment  normally  occurred  through  someone 
taking  the  initiative  when  a seat  fell  vacant  by  inviting  a suitable  person  to  stand. 
In  one  county  the  commonest  method  was  for  two  or  three  local  people  to  decide 
on  someone  suitable  for  election  and  then  to  approach  him  in  order  to  persuade 
him  to  stand.  Sometimes  a parish  council  would  ‘ put  someone  up  ’ for  the 
county  council  elections.  In  a rural  district  existing  councillors  ‘ took  soundings  ’ 
to  try  to  find  someone  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occurred.  This  was  described  as 
‘ scratching  around  ’ to  find  a member.  One  councillor  said  that  the  tradition  of 
service  to  the  community  was  significant  in  his  area;  all  the  ex-members  of  the 
Rover  Scout  movement  in  the  district  were  now  councillors  at  one  level  or 
another.  ‘ Now  some  villages  are  getting  larger  and  becoming  dormitories  he 
continued,  ‘ new  people  do  not  value  tradition  and  occasionally  these  are  the 
ones  who  contest  elections  ’.  In  another  rural  district  a leading  member  said 
that  he  had  done  quite  a lot  to  get  people  on  to  the  council  although  in  general 
people  whom  he  had  approached  were  not  anxious  to  serve. 

(c)  Factors  narrowing  the  field  of  recruitment 

126.  Although  the  party  system  may  deter  many  people  from  considering 
candidature  for  local  government  service,  there  are  no  signs  that  this  results  in 
more  scarcity  of  candidates  for  membership  of  party  authorities  than  for  mem- 
bership of  non-party  authorities.  If  anything  the  reverse  appears  to  be  true. 
Figures  have  already  been  given  to  indicate  the  smaller  proportion  of  contested 
seats,  and  therefore  of  candidates,  in  the  non-party  areas.  The  Social  Survey, 
when  they  asked  electors  for  the  main  reason  why  they  did  not  want  to  stand  for 
election,  found  that  only  1 % gave  party  politics  as  the  reason.30  12%  said  that 

29  Volume  2.  Table  7.6.  The  percentage  for  counties  is  60,  for  non-county  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  58  and  for  rural  districts  only  13. 

30  Volume  3.  Table  207. 
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they  did  not  want  to  be  councillors  because  of  lack  of  a real  interest  in  local 
government,  12%  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  about  council  work,  23% 
because  of  lack  of  time  (a  factor  to  be  examined  later)  and  32  % for  reasons 
which  the  Survey  classifies  under  the  head  of  ‘ lack  of  self-confidence’  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  psychological  factors.  Leading  members  who  were  inter- 
viewed occasionally  made  reference  to  these.  One  councillor,  in  a town  where 
relations  between  the  council  and  press  were  uneasy  and  the  members  subject  to 
much  pressure  from  electors,  said  that  people  would  not  come  in  because  they 
had  a ‘ fear  of  getting  all  the  kicks  ’.  As  a chief  officer  said,  ‘ There  is  the  problem 
of  being  outspoken  here.  Everything  you  say  is  reported  in  the  press  and  read  by 
everybody  '.  In  another  small  authority  it  was  said  that  people  were  reluctant 
to  stand  because  they  did  not  want  the  publicity.  We  have  seen  that  personal 
prestige  was  not  generally  thought  to  be  a fruit  of  council  membership:  the 
prospect  of  possible  notoriety  may  well  be  a powerful  deterrent.  One  party 
leader  thought  that  people  were  deterred  by  the  complexity  of  local  government. 
Uncertainty  of  the  future  of  existing  councils  was  also  seen  as  an  important 
disincentive  to  service.  In  some  areas  boundary  re-organisation  has  been  a 
visible  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  certain  councils  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  This  is  particularly  true  of  small  boroughs  and  districts  which  have  re- 
peatedly anticipated  being  ‘ swallowed  up  ’ within  a relatively  short  period. 

(d)  Time  of  meeting 

127.  Serving  councillors  may  be  assumed  to  fix  times  of  meetings  to  suit  their 
own  convenience,  and  by  so  doing  tend  to  discourage  from  council  membership 
people  to  whom  these  times  are  inconvenient.  Recruits  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  resemble  existing  councillors  in  that  they  find  the  usual  times  of  meetings  can 
be  incorporated  in  their  daily  routines.  Some  differences  between  local  authori- 
ties in  starting  times  for  meetings  are  of  course  related  to  considerations  other 
than  simple  preference.  In  particular,  travelling  problems  in  the  counties  and  to 
a lesser  extent  in  the  rural  districts  often  make  evening  meetings  difficult  if  not 
impossible  unless  some  of  the  members  lodge  overnight  near  the  place  of 
meeting.  Whether  or  not  councillors  feel  they  have  a free  choice  in  this  matter, 
however,  the  time  of  meeting  is  clearly  a major  factor  in  determining  the  type  of 
person  prepared  to  consider  local  government  service. 

128.  The  times  at  which  councils,  committees  and  sub-committees  of  authorities 
covered  by  our  questionnaire  met  in  1964-65  are  shown  in  Tables  X,  XI,  XII, 
Xa,  XIa,  and  Xlla  in  Appendix  A.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  county  and  rural 
district  councils  hold  relatively  few  meetings  after  5 p.m.,  whereas  the  non- 
county boroughs,  including  the  London  Boroughs,  and  the  urban  district 
councils,  hold  relatively  few  meetings  before  5 p.m.  That  urbanisation  is  not  the 
only  factor  is  shown  by  the  figures  for  county  boroughs,  where,  although  most 
(58%)  of  council  meetings  took  place  after  5 p.m.  most  committee  (66%)  and 
sub-committee  (76  %)  meetings  were  held  before  5 p.m. 

129.  We  have  seen  that  travelling  distances  are  clearly  of  importance  in  ac- 
counting for  the  number  of  day-time  meetings  in  the  rural  authorities,  and  this 
could  also  be  part  of  the  explanation  for  the  larger  numbers  of  day-time  meetings 
in  county  boroughs  than  in  non-county  boroughs  and  in  non-county  boroughs 
than  in  urban  districts.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  were  few  evening  meetings 
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in  county  boroughs  with  populations  of  over  two  hundred  thousand.  This 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  volume  of  business  in  these  authorities 
which  would  perhaps  make  evening  meetings  unduly  burdensome.  Again,  it 
may  be  easier  for  employees  to  obtain  release  from  employment  in  larger 
authorities  than  in  smaller  ones. 

130.  It  is  also  perhaps  significant  that  in  the  urban  authorities  committee 
meetings  tend  to  be  held  earlier  in  the  day  than  council  meetings  and  sub- 
committee meetings  earlier  than  committee  meetings.  In  consequence,  those 
members  heavily  involved  in  committee  business  (the  chairmen  and  councillors 
who  are  members  of  larger  numbers  of  committees  and  sub-committees)  tend  to 
have  the  earlier  parts  of  the  day  taken  up  by  council  business  to  an  exceptionally 
large  extent.  This  could,  of  course,  be  put  another  way : that  members  able  to 
give  up  the  earlier  parts  of  the  day  freely,  tend  to  be  the  ones  who  become  most 
heavily  involved  at  committee  and  sub-committee  stages. 

131.  The  Social  Survey  findings  are  that  meetings  which  take  place  earlier  in 
the  day  are  more  likely  to  be  attended  by  older  members.3!  jn  fact  councillors 
aged  65  or  over  are  almost  twice  as  likely  to  be  found  at  a meeting  starting  before 
5 p.m.  than  at  one  starting  at  5 or  after,  while  the  position  is  reversed  for 
the  under  45’s  who  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  be  found  at  the  evening 
meetings.  There  is  a close  relationship  with  the  figures  for  the  retired  and  part- 
time  workers.  57  % of  their  meeting  times  are  before  5 p.m.  as  against  38  % of 
the  times  for  councillors  who  usually  work  more  than  30  hours  a week.  It  may 
be  noted  here  that  if  county,  rural  district,  county  borough  and  other  urban 
authority  councils  are  ranked  for  highest  proportions  of  65  year-olds  and  over, 
retired  and  part-time  workers  and  day-time  meetings,32  the  order  is  the  same, 
suggesting  a close  relationship,  viz. 


Proportion  of : 
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132.  An  elector’s  occupation  is  clearly  an  important  factor  determining  the 
times  of  meetings  he  can  attend,  or  his  preference  for  meetings  at  a particular 
time  of  day.  This  factor  is  reflected  in  some  Social  Survey  figures  of  starting 
times  of  meetings  by  socio-economic  group.  Employers  and  managers  with 
fewer  than  25  subordinates  and  farmers  have  the  highest  proportion  of  day- 
time meetings  (54  %),  followed  by  employers  and  managers  with  more  than  25 
subordinates  and  professionals  (45%),  non-manual  and  own  account  non- 
professionals (37%)  and,  lastly,  manual  and  agricultural  workers  (35%). 
Farmers  in  particular  (who,  it  will  be  recalled,  are  represented  on  councils  by  a 
proportion  12  times  as  great  as  that  which  they  hold  in  the  general  population) 

31  Volume  2.  Table  3.15. 

32  Volume  2.  Tables  1.2, 1.6  and  3.14. 
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generally  favour  day-time  meetings.  One  officer  said  of  the  members  in  a rural 
county,  ‘ They  are  happy  to  start  after  milking-time  and  clear  out  after  4.30  p.m. 
in  order  to  get  back  to  their  farms  ’.  Rural  district  councils  and  their  com- 
mittees normally  meet  on  the  local  market  day,  and  members  can,  therefore, 
combine  a weekly  selling  and  buying  expedition  with  their  council  work.  Chief 
officers  in  a rural  district  had  no  doubt  that  day-time  meetings  knocked  out 
most  of  the  wage-earners  and  professionals.  A chairman  in  another  district  said 
that  the  result  of  day-time  meetings  was  that  only  the  ‘ master  man  ’ could 
spare  the  time.  He  said  that  local  bodies  had  from  time  to  time  asked  for  evening 
meetings  in  order  to  enable  working  class  men  to  become  members,  but  the 
existing  councillors  had  taken  the  line  that  they  gave  their  time  free  and  did  not 
want  the  inconvenience  of  evening  journeys  in  winter.  ‘ If  people  wanted  to  join 
them  they  should  fit  in  with  their  rules  ’. 

133.  In  another  rural  district  within  the  ‘commuter  belt’  a new  group  of 
councillors,  acting  probably  in  the  interest  of  new  residents,  had  gained  control 
of  the  council  and  were  effecting  a change-over  from  day-time  to  evening 
meetings.  The  Clerk  seemed  doubtful  if  the  result  was  beneficial  and  thought 
that  ‘ older  and  more  mature  residents  ’ had  been  discouraged  from  standing 
for  the  council  by  the  change.  In  an  urban  district  in  a manufacturing  area  the- 
Clerk  remarked  that  they  had  lost  the  retired  people  on  the  council  due  to  the 
change  from  day  to  evening  meetings.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  an 
alteration  in  times  of  committees  can  result  in  a relatively  quick  change  in  the 
nature  of  membership,  although  this  must  be  to  a large  extent  a continuation  of 
a process  already  taking  place,  since  a decision  to  avoid  day-time  meetings 
presumably  means  that  members  to  whom  these  are  inconvenient  have  gained 
a majority  on  the  council  and  are  making  entry  easier  for  persons  in  a similar 
employment  situation  to  their  own.  It  can  also  be  argued  that  evening  meetings 
make  entry  to  the  council  more  competitive  and  that  this  eliminates  many  long- 
standing councillors  unable  to  contest  their  seats  with  newcomers. 

134.  Some  authorities  divide  their  meetings  between  day  and  evening.  Some 
reasons  given  were  that  there  were  not  enough  evenings  to  cover  all  the  meetings 
necessary,  that  people  with  families  could  not  be  expected  to  come  on  too  many 
nights  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  people  who  could  not 
manage  day-time  meetings  by  holding  some  at  least  of  the  committees  in  the 
evening.  Where  this  happens,  councillors’  choice  of  committees  is  obviously 
influenced  by  the  times  at  which  they  meet  and  this  tends  to  influence  the  sort 
of  members  on  particular  committees. 

135.  Some  officers  with  experience  of  both  day  and  evening  meetings  were 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  members  were  fresher  and  dealt  with  business  more 
expeditiously  during  the  day  time.  Members,  particularly  those  who  did  a hard 
day’s  work  in  a managerial  or  professional  capacity,  were  comparatively  tired 
and  jaded  in  the  evenings.  There  was  a suggestion  that  this  might  be  particularly 
the  case  with  businessmen  who  have  a heavy  load  of  managerial  responsibility 
during  the  day-time. 

.136.  Arguments  in  favour  of  evening  meetings  were  almost  entirely  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  attract  a younger  and  more  diversified  membership. 
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Older  members  sometimes  had  divided  minds  on  the  subject.  For  example,  one 
councillor  in  a rural  district  said  that  he  preferred  day  meetings  because  he  was 
retired,  but  realised  that  there  must  be  evening  meetings  to  accommodate 
younger  members.  It  was  of  interest  to  find  rural  district  councillors  thinking 
seriously  about  the  possibilities  of  meeting  late,  despite  the  travelling  problems 
involved.  Some  thought  the  difficulties  were  exaggerated  nowadays  in  view  of 
the  almost  universal  use  of  the  motor  car  amongst  councillors  in  rural  districts. 
Other  councillors,  however,  argued  that  evening  meetings  would  have  no  effect 
on  recruitment  and  that  ‘ a lot  of  the  existing  members  would  not  serve  if 
meetings  were  held  in  the  evenings  ’.  One  councillor  said  they  would  have  the 
‘ school-teacher  type  of  person  ’ coming  in ! 

137.  To  summarise,  there  was  general  recognition,  despite  exceptions,  that  time 
of  meeting  was  a principal  determinant  of  the  composition  of  membership.  Day 
meetings  exclude  many  of  the  young,  although  they  are  convenient  for  farmers, 
often  for  small  tradesmen,  and  for  housewives  and  part-time  and  retired  workers. 
There  was  evidence  that  members  tend  to  be  fresher  and  more  able  to  make  an 
efficient  contribution  in  the  day-time.  It  was  also  suggested  that  day-time  meet- 
ings were  more  attractive  to  the  ‘ family  man  ’.  It  may  be  mentioned  additionally 
here  that  most  senior  officers,  given  the  choice,  would  prefer  an  authority  with 
day-time  meetings,  and  that  such  authorities  therefore  probably  have  a better  field 
for  recruitment.  Evening  meetings  tend  to  discourage  the  elderly,  but  provide 
opportunities  for  many  younger  people  to  serve  who  would  otherwise  not  be 
able  or  willing  to  spare  time  from  their  work.  Travelling  problems  may  make 
late  meetings  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  some  counties,  but  this  may  not  be  so 
for  many  rural  districts  where  the  motor  car  has  made  travel  so  much  easier  than 
in  the  past.  One  Clerk,  taking  factors  such  as  these  into  consideration,  has 
written  that  he  thinks  the  answer  does  not  lie  in  evening  meetings,  but  in  ensur- 
ing ‘ that  persons  wishing  to  serve  can  as  of  right  be  entitled  to  time  off  from 
employment  and  be  given  complete  re-imbursement  of  loss  of  pay  ’.  Perhaps 
another  approach  would  be  by  recognising  that  the  majority  of  members  need 
not  concern  themselves  with  so  much  time-consuming  business  that  is  put  before 
them  at  present  and  by  re-organisation  of  business  could  perform  their  essential 
duties  at  a much  reduced  number  of  meetings,  making  the  question  of  whether 
meetings  are  held  in  the  day  or  in  the  evening  of  greatly  reduced  importance. 

(e)  Demands  on  members ’ time 

138.  Most  of  the  members  interviewed  were  to  some  extent  conscious  that  the 
amount  of  time  involved  in  local  government  service,  and  particularly  that 
taken  up  by  meetings,  was  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  recruitment.  The 
Social  Survey  found  that  41  % of  their  sample  of  councillors  thought  the  most 
important  factor  discouraging  people  from  standing  for  local  government 
councils  was  the  time  involved  in  council  work.33  If  they  knew  other  people  who 
could  have  made  good  councillors  but  would  not  stand,  these  councillors  were 
asked  what  were  their  reasons  for  not  standing.  65%  gave  reasons  at  least 
partly  related  to  the  time  factor.34  They  were  also  asked  for  the  reasons  why  any 

33  Volume  2.  Table  9.62. 

34  Volume  2.  Table  9.60.  Lack  of  time  32  %,  financial/business  reasons  26  %,  domestic/family 
reasons  7%. 
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of  their  acquaintances  had  given  up  council  work,  and  51  % gave  replies  which 
may  be  at  least  partly  related  to  the  time  factor.33  In  their  replies  to  the  question 
‘ Is  there  any  one  thing  which  might  make  you  eventually  decide  to  give  up 
local  government  service?  41  % of  the  councillors  gave  factors  which  may  be 
regarded  as  inevitable,  i.e.  ill  health,  old  age  and  moving  from  the  area,  and  19  % 
said  they  could  not  think  of  anything,  or  failed  to  answer.  Of  the  remainder,  at 
least  45%  gave  factors  generally  related  to  time.36  Of  the  councillors  under  .45 
years  of  age  giving  ‘ avoidable  ’ reasons  (68  % of  total),  59  % gave  time  factors.37 
Time  factors  weighed  more  heavily  with  employers,  managers,  professionals  and 
farmers,  taken  together,  than  with  manual  workers;  the  non-manual  workers 
and  self-employed  non-professionals  occupying  an  intermediate  position.33  It  is 
clear  that  the  time  factor  is  a most  important,  if  not  the  predominant  problem 
in  recruitment. 

139.  The  Social  Survey  have  also  shown  that  the  average  time  which  councillors 
claim  to  spend  on  council  business  ranges  from  34.4  hours  a month  in  the  rural 
districts  to  76.6  hours  a month  in  the  county  boroughs.39  (Of  this  only  7.2  hours 
(metropolitan  boroughs)  to  18.2  hours  (county  boroughs)  is  spent  in  actual 
attendance  at  committees  and  council).  There  is  also  a considerable  variation 
from  one  socio-economic  group  to  another,  the  time  taken  ranging  from  42.6 
hours  a month  in  the  case  of  managers  and  employers  with  under  25  employees 
and  farmers,  to  68-2  hours  for  manual  workers.  (This  contrast  is  doubtless  due 
partly  to  the  high  proportions  of  managers  and  employers  in  small  businesses 
and  of  farmers  on  the  district  councils,  where  the  range  of  business  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  of  manual  workers  on  all-purpose  county  boroughs).  Taking 
committee  and  council  attendances  alone,  48  % of  members  in  county  boroughs 
spend  33  J hours  a month  or  more  in  connection  with  council  and  committee 
meetings  (cf.  3 1 % of  county  members  and  5 % of  rural  district  members).40  43  % 
of  members  in  the  counties  and  41  % in  the  county  boroughs  belong  to  nine  or 
more  committees.41  On  average,  members  attend  6T  council  and  committee 
meetings  a working  month:  for  county  boroughs  the  figure  is  9-4  meetings.42  It 
seems  that  the  smaller  a councillor’s  income,  the  more  time  he  is  likely  to  spend 
in  connection  with  official  meetings.43  Those  who  earned  over  £2,080  in  1964-65 
spent  on  average  9-5  hours  a month  at  meetings ; those  who  earned  £1,040-2,080, 
10-5  hours;  £520-1,040,  12  hours;  and  up  to  £520,  13  hours.  The  cause  is  not 
obvious  but  may  be  connected  chiefly  with  the  different  types  of  members  to  be 
found  in  different  authorities,  the  urban  authorities  both  tending  to  take  more 
time  up  with  meetings  than  the  rural  authorities,44  and  to  have  higher  propor- 

35  Volume  2.  Table  9.61.  Financial/business  reasons  26%,  lack  of  time  12%,  domestic/family 
reasons  11%,  work  more  demanding  than  anticipated  4 %. 

36  Volume  2.  Table  9.15.  Interference  with  business  or  family  life  14%  of  all  councillors, 
amount  of  time  given  4%. 

37  Volume  2.  Table  9.16.  Interference  with  business  or  family  life  31%  of  all  councillors, 
amount  of  time  given  9 %. 

38  Volume  2.  Table  9.17. 

39  Volume  2.  Table  3.1. 

46  Volume  2.  Table  3.9. 

41  Volume  2.  Table  3.4. 

42  Volume  2.  Table  3.7. 

43  Volume  2.  Table  3.13. 

44  Volume  2.  Table  3.1. 
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tions  of  members  in  the  £520-1,040  income  groups  while  retired  people  avail- 
able for  much  day-time  work,  who  are  especially  well  represented  in  the 
counties,46  are  an  important  element  in  the  average  time  spent  by  the  under  £520 
per  annum  group. 

140.  Tables  I,  II,  III,  IX,  XIII,  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX  in  Appendix  A 
give  some  further  indication  of  the  time  taken  up  by  council  and  committee 
business.  The  general  picture  that  emerges  from  these  figures  has  been  summarised 
in  Chapter  2.  As  we  have  indicated  there  appears  to  be  no  consistent  relationship 
between  the  size  of  an  authority  and  the  frequency  of  its  council  and  committee 
meetings.  The  large  county  councils  meet  much  less  frequently  than  the  small 
urban  district  councils  for  example.  The  number  of  committees  a county  council 
sets  up  does  not  increase  with  the  size  of  the  population  it  has  to  serve : neither, 
to  any  significant  extent,  does  the  number  of  meetings  of  committees.  Authorities 
within  the  same  population  ranges  showed  wide  variations  in  the  numbers  of 
their  committees  and  sub-committees  and  the  number  of  times  they  met.  There 
were  similar  wide  variations  in  the  average  lengths  of  meetings,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  relationship  to  size.  It  follows  that  generalisation  about  the  statistics 
is  difficult,  except  with  regard  to  range  and  contrasts.  Taken  together,  however, 
the  figures  give  an  impression  of  the  enormous  amount  of  committee  activity 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  78  county  boroughs,  for  example,  the  full  council 
meetings,  which  are  held  mostly  at  monthly  intervals,  take  up  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  total  time  spent  by  members  in  attending  all  meetings.  In 
each  of  the  78  authorities  between  340  and  531  meetings  of  committees  and  up 
to  996  meetings  of  sub-committees  were  held  within  the  12-month  period,  as 
well  as  many  ad  hoc  meetings.  Most  of  the  full  committees  included  between 
10  and  30  members,  and  a large  proportion  took  an  average  time  per  meeting 
of  over  2 hours. 

141.  Tables  XXIII  and  XXIIIa  show  the  quantity  of  council  and  committee 
papers  circulared  to  an  ‘ average  ’ member  in  a typical  month.  Again,  one 
cannot  predict  the  likely  circulation  from  knowledge  of  the  size  and  type  of  the 
authority.  A county  with  a population  of  under  60  thousand  sends  out  an  average 
of  368  sides  of  foolscap  a month  (excluding  education  papers),  while  a county 
with  a population  of  over  600  thousand  sends  out  an  average  of  only  60  sides. 
An  education  committee  member  in  one  county  of  under  60  thousand  population 
received  an  average  of  186  sides  of  education  committee  papers  alone,  whereas  a 
member  in  one  county  of  over  600  thousand  received  an  average  of  only  90  sides. 
One  large  county  borough  and  a London  borough  informed  us  that  an  average 
of  1,000  sides  (excluding  education  papers)  went  out  to  an  ‘ average  ’ member  in 
a month.  If  members  read  all  these  papers  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a half  minutes  a 
side,  it  would  take  them  25  hours  a month  and  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
reading  Dr.  Zhivago  twice  in  the  same  time. 

142.  Several  councillors  of  long  experience  remarked  on  the  continuing  tendency 
for  council  work  to  increase.  One  committee  chairman,  however,  who  said  that 
council  business  took  up  over  half  his  working  time  and  who  thought  there  was 
no  way  of  reducing  this  burden,  considered  that  only  the  chairmen  were  truly 

« Volume  2.  Table  1.11. 

46  Volume  2.  Table  1.6. 
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busy,  and  that  the  ordinary  councillor  without  a chairmanship  gave  1 practically 
no  time  at  all  In  some  authorities  which  do  not  place  a limit  on  the  number  of 
committee  memberships  a member  may  hold,  the  varying  degrees  of  involvement 
are  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the  number  of  committees  to  which  members 
belong.  Some  members  in  a large  authority  may  belong  to  eight  or  more  com- 
mittees, and  others  to  one  only.  In  many  authorities,  particularly  in  Wales, 
every  member  belongs  to  every  main  committee.  In  a large  authority  of  this  kind 
where,  because  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  full  council  in  committee  as  a body  for 
discussing  most  of  the  business,  sub-committees  are  very  active,  the  leading 
members  figure  prominently  on  a large  number  of  these. 

143.  There  is  also  a tendency  to  appoint  leading  members  as  representatives  on 
other  bodies.  One  member  interviewed,  not  a chairman  and  by  no  means 
untypical,  complained  that  they  had  put  him  on  to  a river  board,  involving  15 
meetings  a year,  a hospital  board,  involving  30  meetings  a year,  and  a valuation 
panel,  from  which  he  had  had  to  resign  because  of  the  interruption  to  his 
business.  He  thought  that  he  could  manage  properly  only  two  of  the  council’s 
main  committees.  He  was  ‘ tied  up  ’ with  council  work  for  two  days  a week  on 
average  and  for  two  and  a half  days  for  most  of  the  year. 

144.  In  the  words  of  one  chairman  of  a borough  committee,  ‘ It  is  the  time  the 
work  of  a councillor  takes  that  limits  the  sort  of  people  who  can  serve  ’.  A 
chairman  of  a county  committee  said  that  it  was  because  so  many  people  were 
deterred  by  the  amount  of  time  taken  up  by  council  service  that  the  councillors 
tended  to  be  farmers  and  retired  people.  Another  leading  member  in  a county,  a 
committee  vice-chairman,  who  was  spending  most  of  her  time  on  council  work, 
said  that  the  people  coming  on  to  the  council  were  not  necessarily  the  right  ones; 
there  were  not  enough  people  of  ability  and  in  particular  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  young  to  stand  because  of  the  time  factor.  Some  councillors 
deliberately  put  themselves  on  non-time-consuming  committees  and  this  was 
really  a bad  basis  of  selection.  In  two  boroughs  we  visited  it  was  said  that  several 
promising  young  men  had  given  up  council  work  because  of  pressure  of  time. 

145.  Two  prominent  groups  amongst  the  councillors  we  interviewed  were  men 
with  small  businesses,  representatives  and  others  able  to  plan  their  days  so  as 
to  combine  council  work  with  a demanding  job,  and  businessmen  and  property- 
owners  who,  because  of  their  success,  were  able  to  devolve  much  of  their  manage- 
ment responsibilities  to  partners  or  employees.  Members  of  the  former  group 
often  seemed  to  be  stretching  themselves  to  the  limit  in  order  to  continue  to  play 
a prominent  part  in  council  work.  A chairman  for  example,  who  was  a prominent 
member  of  a county  council,  had  at  one  time  worked  as  a commercial  traveller 
and  a smallholder,  and  was  helped  by  the  fact  that  his  wife  kept  a shop.  He  had 
suffered  a breakdown  in  health  and  his  doctor  had  advised  him  to  give  up  council 
work.  He  had  decided  to  give  up  the  smallholding  instead,  but  still  had  to  work 
at  his  accounts  until  late  into  the  night.  A committee  chairman  in  a county 
borough  who  ran  a number  of  small  shops  described  how  his  day  normally 
started  at  6 a.m.  and  he  generally  got  home  after  committee  and  other  meetings 
at  10  p.m.  or  10.30  p.m.  Not  long  ago  he  had  realised  with  a shock  that  he  had 
not  seen  his  young  child  for  a whole  week  because  he  had  not  been  home  during 
the  day-time.  A rural  district  councillor  said  that  he  compensated  for  the  time 
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spent  on  council  business  by  cutting  down  his  lunch-hour  and  sacrificing  part  of 
his  holidays. 

146.  A chairman  of  an  important  committee  in  a borough  told  of  a breakdown 
he  had  had  as  a result  of  trying  to  run  his  business  and  cope  with  his  local 
government  duties  at  the  same  time.  He  had  subsequently  taken  a partner  who 
how  does  most  of  the  work  involved  in  the  business.  Another  chairman  on  the 
same  council  had  employed  a manager  to  free  himself  for  council  work.  A 
county  councillor  explained  that  he  had  freed  himself  for  committee  work  by 
handing  the  general  management  of  his  business  to  a brother.  These  members 
and  others  were  fortunate  in  finding  ways  to  keep  their  businesses  going  despite 
giving  up  much  of  their  time  to  public  service.  Other  businessmen,  asked  to 
accept  nomination,  had  said  frankly  that  if  they  joined  the  council  their  business 
would  be  ruined,  and  councillors  were  interviewed  who  cited  cases  of  members 
who  had  been  mined  financially  as  a result  of  the  time  they  gave  to  local  govern- 
ment service.  Several  officials  said  that  local  professional  men  were  too  busy  to 
join  the  council.  The  Town  Clerk  of  a county  borough  told  us  of  several  capable 
business  and  professional  men  who  had  served  on  his  council  for  one  or  two 
terms  and  then  retired,  giving  as  their  reason  pressure  of  work. 

147.  It  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that  the  time  factor  is  a deterrent 
only  to  business  and  professional  men.  It  is  also  a bar  to  many  working  men  and 
was  quoted  in  one  borough  as  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  wage-earners  on  the 
council.  Problems  of  day-release  will  be  discussed  below.  Not  all  the  members 
who  enjoy  easy  facilities  for  council  service  because  of  the  policies  of  nationalised 
industries  and  certain  large  business  concerns  appear  to  appreciate  how  difficult 
it  is  for  many  workers  to  participate  in  day-time  meetings. 

148.  One  county  councillor  thought  that  only  a quarter  of  his  council  lose 
anything  through  attending  council  committees.  Mention  was  made  in  fact  of 
councillors  who  for  one  reason  or  another  seek  to  attend  as  many  committee . 
meetings  as  possible,  and  to  whom  economy  of  time  seems  no  object.  These 
contrast  with  reports  of  a few  councillors  who  were  said,  through  lack  of  real 
interest,  to  choose  the  least  time-consuming  committees,  such  as  transport  and 
cleansing,  and  to  leave  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  of  any  committee  they  attended. 

149.  Like  so  many  problems  associated  with  recruitment,  the  time  problem  is 
self-perpetuating;  as  one  borough  councillor  remarked,  those  people  who  would 
cut  down  committee  meetings  if  they  came  on  to  a council  are  deterred  from 
standing  as  candidates  because,  from  the  outside,  they  cannot  see  how  this  could 
be  done.  Some  councils,  however,  have  taken  action  to  reduce  the  strain  on 
members.  One  county  borough  council  had  grouped  together  committee  meet- 
ings on  the  same  evening  and  made  arrangements  for  tea  to  be  served  to  council- 
lors between  different  meetings.  One  county  held  several  meetings  consecutively 
on  the  same  day.  They  started  with  the  Care  of  Children  Committee  (23  members) 
at  10.30  a.m.  This  was  followed  by  the  Finance  Sub-committee  (22)  at  11.15 
a.m..  Civil  Defence  Committee  (39)  at  noon,  the  Road  Safety  Committee  (36) 
at  12.30  p.m.  and  then  after  lunch  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
(66)  at  2 p.m.,  the  Weights  and  Measures  Committee  (8)  at  2.30  p.m.  and  the 
Welfare  Advisory  Committee  (19)  at  2.45  p.m.  Some  leading  councillors  were 
involved  almost  continuously  throughout  the  day  in  one  committee  after 
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another.  All  the  meetings  took  place  in  the  same  room — the  council  chamber. 
Other  authorities  have  adopted  a more  radical  approach  to  the  problem.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  a report  adopted  by  a large  county  council  in 
February,  1965: 

‘ Your  Committee  takes  the  view  that  if  members  of  the  right  calibre  are  to 
be  forthcoming  in  future  years  the  demands  on  their  time  must  be  limited 
to  that  necessary  for  the  performance  of  really  essential  duties  . . . ’ 

‘ Insofar  as  the  county  members  are  concerned  another  important  factor  to 
bear  in  mind,  which  is  not  generally  appreciated  or  publicised  sufficiently,  is 
the  demands  made  on  their  time  and  services  as  representatives  of  the  county 
council  on  many  outside  bodies.  If  the  county  council  is  to  play  its  full  part 
in  national  affairs,  even  greater  obligations  will  have  to  be  accepted  by 
leading  members  of  the  council  by  service  on  other  bodies  both  within  and 
outside  the  county,  and  this  will  only  be  possible  if  they  are  free  from  many 
of  the  less  important  but  onerous  responsibilities  many  are  now  called 
upon  to  undertake  ’. 

This  report  acknowledged  that  members’  time  must  be  saved  both  by  empowering 
officers  to  make  many  of  the  executive  decisions  at  present  going  to  committees 
and  by  an  extensive  streamlining  of  the  committee  structure. 

150.  There  are  of  course  statutory  hindrances  to  the  rationalisation  of  the 
structure.  One  report  to  another  county  council  pointed  out,  for  example,  that 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  attributable  to  the  pattern  of  organisation 
between  the  effectiveness  of  a two-tier  structure  in  education,  without  a divisional 
executive  interposed  between  the  county  council  and  the  governing  bodies,  and 
that  of  a three-tier  structure  with  all  three  possible  layers,  and  that  in  any  case, 
in  many  areas,  approximately  the  same  people  served  on  local  committees, 
however  many  committees  there  might  be.  In  one  area  there  were  in  1944  seven 
committees  with  a total  membership  of  98,  and  49  individuals  occupied  the  98 
committee  places.  By  1955  approximately,  the  number  of  committees  had 
increased  to  22  and  the  membership  increased  to  228,  but  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals serving  on  the  committees  remained  unchanged  at  49.  ‘ It  might  almost 
be  said  that  the  same  number  of  people  did  the  same  amount  of  work  with 
almost  twice  as  much  trouble  and  less  efficiency  than  they  did  before,  or  that 
ostensibly  the  same  people  do  the  same  work  over  again  but  in  a different  place 
and  at  a different  time  ’. 

151.  But  the  extent  of  the  legal  obstacles  to  organisation  should  not  be  over- 
emphasised. Divisional  executives  were  not  mandatory;  in  the  case  quoted  above 
it  was  the  choice  of  the  councillors  concerned  that  they  would  have  this  un- 
necessary layer  interposed  between  the  local  education  authority  and  the 
governing  body.  They  thereby  multiplied  the  number  of  official  meetings  they 
had  to  attend.  There  are  ways  to  reduce  the  trouble  involved  in  having  separate 
statutory  committees — in  particular  by  appointing  the  same  members  to  more 
than  one  committee  and  arranging  for  such  committees  to  succeed  each  other 
on  the  same  day.  Resistance  to  such  measures  and  to  cutting  down  committee  time 
in  general  usually  arises  from  within  the  system.  One  ex-councillor  has  written 
to  us : ‘ Apart  from  a few  more  enlightened  officers  . . . there  was  little  support 
for  a cutting  down  either  of  the  number  of  committee  meetings  or  their  length  ’. 
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The  deepest  hindrance  to  attracting  those  people  who  put  a high  value  on  their 
time  appears  to  lie  in  the  unwillingness  of  so  many  existing  members  to  sacrifice 
the  satisfactions  which  they  find  in  long  committee  meetings  and  particularly  in 
discussions  of  administrative  detail. 

Local  government  service  and  earning  a living 

152.  This  is  a problem  affecting  mainly  the  66%  of  councillors  working  full- 
time (i.e.  over  30  hours  a week)4?  and  in  particular,  but  not  exclusively,  the  29  % 
of  all  adult  male  councillors  in  the  junior  non-manual  and  manual  groups.48 
Eleven  per  cent  of  councillors  were  found  to  mitigate  any  difficulties  involved  in 
sacrificing  working  hours  by  claiming  loss  of  earnings  allowance4*  (of  which 
more  will  be  said  below).  The  problems  involved  obviously  vary  a great  deal 
according  to  the  times  of  the  council  meetings  (44  % of  councillors  were  found  to 
be  involved  in  day-time  meetings5*)  as  well  as  according  to  the  personal  circum- 
stances of  the  councillors.  While  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  by  serving 
councillors  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  large  county  boroughs  with  a high 
proportion  of  members  from  the  manual  workers’  groups  and  extensive  day-time 
meetings,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a major  problem,  very  difficult  to  estimate, 
in  the  large  numbers  of  potential  recruits  to  councils  of  all  types — not  only 
manual  workers  but  also  in  professional,  self-employed,  executive  and  other 
groups— who  for  a variety  of  reasons  will  not  or  cannot  release  themselves  from 
their  work.  It  may  be  recalled  that  of  the  answers  given  by  councillors  and 
ex-councillors  to  the  question,  * What  is  most  important  in  discouraging 
people  from  standing  for  the  council?  *54,  effects  on  income  or  occupation  came 
second  only  to  the  time  involved  in  council  work,  and  obviously  both  these 
reasons  overlap  and  are  related  to  the  problem  of  income. 

153.  Perhaps  least  consciousness  of  the  problems  involved  was  shown  in  the 
rural  districts  despite  the  fact  that  meetings  are  generally  held  during  normal 
working  hours.  One  council  chairman,  for  example,  said  that  he  had  no  problem 
himself  in  reconciling  earning  a living  with  local  government  service  and  could 
think  of  no-one  who  had.  In  another  rural  authority  a chairman,  in  considering 
the  problem  of  recruitment,  said  he  thought  there  could  be  some  difficulty  in 
releasing  farm  workers  at  some  times  of  the  year.  In  both  authorities  the  question 
of  making  agricultural  labourers  free  to  come  on  to  the  council  seemed  to  be 
regarded  as  quite  academic,  since  they  were  entirely  unrepresented  at  the  time 
of  the  interviews  and  it  would  be  most  exceptional  for  one  to  be  nominated. 

154.  Some  members  in  other  types  of  authority  described  difficulties  they  had 
experienced  with  employers  over  release  for  council  work.  One  chairman  of  a 
county  committee  said  that  there  had  been  no  difficulty  with  his  employers  as 
long  as  he  had  been  only  a member  of  his  urban  district  council,  which  held  its 
meetings  in  the  evenings.  As  a maintenance  worker  who  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  present  at  his  factory  all  the  time,  his  own  arrangements  were  not  too 
difficult  after  he  had  joined  the  county  council  as  long  as  the  plant  on  which  he 
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Payment  to  members 

162.  Few  of  the  councillors  interviewed  believed  that  any  increase  in  payments 
to  members  would  lead  to  a marked  improvement  in  recruitment.  Reactions  to 
questions  about  the  need  to  reform  the  basis  of  compensation,  or  to  provide 
financial  inducements,  showed  considerable  variety  and  followed  no  clear 
pattern.  Members  of  both  major  parties  were  divided  on  this  issue,  as  were  both 
working-class  and  middle-class  councillors. 


(a)  Opinions  on  the  present  allowances 

163.  Whether  or  not  members  thought  increased  payments  necessary  depended 
to  a large  extent  on  how  far  they  considered  the  former  sources  of  recruitment 
were  failing  or  not  providing  recruits  with  sufficient  ability  to  cope  with  problems 
of  growing  complexity.  Most  had  some  fears  about  developments  which  would 
make  service  in  local  government  easier  and  less  demanding  of  some 
self-sacrifice.  There  was  a fairly  general  feeling  that  as  soon  as  council  work  was 
seen  to  be  remunerative,  people  would  be  attracted  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

164.  There  is  a problem  in  drawing  a line  between  payment  as  a compensation 
and  payment  as  an  inducement.  There  were  allegations  made  in  more  than  one 
authority  that  some  people  were  even  now  council  members  for  what  they  could 
make  out  of  it  by  way  of  profit  on  travelling  and  subsistence  allowances,  etc., 
that  it  served  to  supplement  ‘ nicely  ’ some  retired  persons’  pensions  and  that  any 
increase  was  to  be  condemned  because  it  would  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 
discourage  the  pensioners  from  clinging  to  committee  memberships.  The  bias 
against  payment  was  particularly  strong  in  the  rural  areas,  and  it  was  sometimes 
possible  to  sense  social  prejudice  at  work  as  one  of  the  factors  deterring  people 
with  scant  means  from  council  service.  Some  members  showed  pride  in  the  fact 
that  they  met  their  own  expenses — even  their  own  travelling  expenses.  ‘ We  are 
a big  unpaid  army  ’,  said  one  councillor,  ‘ which  at  present  costs  nothing  ’.  In 
this  authority  only  one  member  made  claims;  in  another  rural  district  only  four 
or  five  made  claims  except  in  connection  with  conferences.  A county  councillor 
said  she  had  never  heard  of  a single  member  getting  loss  of  earnings  allowance. 
Knowing  that  there  was  a tradition  of  giving  one’s  services  free,  many  members 
less  well  placed  financially  than  most  of  their  fellow  councillors  may  well  feel 
inhibited  from  applying  for  expenses.  A county  borough  treasurer  mentioned 
that  he  found  the  necessity  of  checking  members’  claims  embarrassing;  it  may  be 
presumed  that  some  members  at  least  may  find  the  need  to  furnish  claims  and 
possibly  answer  a treasurer’s  queries  upon  them  a similar  embarrassment. 

165.  A few  members  who  were  interviewed  were  satisfied  with  allowances  at 
their  present  level.  One  County  Clerk  said  that  there  had  been  no  grumbles  from 
members  about  the  present  rates  and  he  could  perceive  no  need  for  reform. 
About  twice  as  many  members  as  those  who  thought  the  existing  payments 
adequate  agreed  that  the  present  basis  of  assessment  was  satisfactory  but  felt 
there  was  a need  for  an  upward  revision.  A few  members,  some  of  whom  might 
benefit  from  the  suggestion  and  some  who  would  definitely  not,  thought  that  the 
loss  of  earnings  allowance  should  be  related  in  varying  degrees  to  actual  income, 
e.g.  that  businessmen  should  be  paid  at  a much  higher  rate  than  retired  people. 
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(6)  The  idea  of  a flat  composite  allowance 

166.  Opinions  against  a flat  composite  allowance,  interpreted  in  various  ways 
and  related  either  to  attendances  or  to  periods  of  time,  outnumbered  those  in 
favour  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  four.  Reasons  given  for  such  an  allowance  in- 
cluded the  embarrassment  of  having  to  make  a claim,  the  fact  that  treasurers 
vary  in  what  expenses  they  will  allow  members,  and  the  impossibility  of  assessing 
business  losses.  Several  members  interviewed  were  concerned  that  a flat  annual 
allowance  would  be  unfair  if  a member  qualified  for  the  allowance  without 
having  put  in  a reasonable  number  of  attendances.  Some  of  those  who  favoured 
allowances  based  on  the  number  of  meetings  attended  were  afraid  that  some 
members  would  do  no  more  than  put  in  token  appearances  in  order  to  quahfy. 
One  County  Clerk  who  suggested  fixed  daily  allowances  thought  the  main  danger 
was  that  members  would  seek  to  have  too  many  meetings  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  place  a limit  on  the  number  of  business  days  allowed.  One  chairman 
who  thought  an  annual  allowance  of  £100  to  £200  a year  might  be  reasonable 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  that  councils  might  be  left  to  fix  their  own  scales. 
He  feared  a return  to  the  jealousies  of  the  time  before  the  present  system  was 
instituted  when  there  were  ‘ enormous  differences  ’ between  authorities  in  the 
amounts  they  paid.  Those  who  opposed  the  idea  of  a flat  allowance  did  so  partly 
because  they  felt  this  was  tantamount  to  payment  for  services  and  would 
therefore  prejudice  the  voluntary  spirit  of  council  membership  and  attract  the 
‘ wrong  sort  of  person  because  they  felt  it  would  be  ineffective  in  improving 
recruitment;  and  because  they  felt  it  would  not  be  equitable  to  pay  all  members 
on  the  same  basis.  One  member  thought  the  idea  would  be  all  right  provided 
that  all  candidates  were  required  to  take  a qualifying  examination  to  exclude 

‘ the  rogues  ’.  A County  Clerk  said  that  it  would  be  ‘ terribly  retrograde  if 
members  were  paid  on  GLC  lines  ;52  it  would  be  a dreadful  thing  if  you  reached 
the  stage  of  members  competing  for  office  as  an  alternative  to  their  full-time 
jobs.’ 

(c)  Financial  reward  for  local  government  service 

167.  Thus  even  a proposal  to  increase  allowances  to  what  many  members  would 
consider  a fair  level,  or  to  move  away  from  the  attempt  to  relate  expenses  closely 
to  actual  expenditure,  was  feared  by  some  because  they  thought  that  such 
measures  would  constitute  financial  inducements  to  service.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  idea  of  payments  to  members  as  a reward  for  their  services 
raised  a great  deal  of  hostility.  For  every  five  opinions  in  favour  of  providing  a 
financial  incentive  to  service,  there  were  14  against.  The  principal  argument  for 
paying  members  was  the  need  to  improve  recruitment  and  to  broaden  the 
representativeness  of  councils.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  enable  more  people  not 
possessing  independent  means  to  serve.  The  youngest  councillor  interviewed 
thought  it  the  only  way  to  bring  in  his  young  friends  in  the  business  world.  A 
treasurer  thought  it  might  attract  talent  for  which  there  was  a vital  need.  Some 
of  those  who  thought  payment  of  members  might  be  a good  thing  hedged  their 
approval  around  with  qualifications.  A Clerk  thought  payment  would  be  an 

52  This  is  a reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Greater  London  Council  General  Purposes 
Committee  in  October  1965  to  promote  legislation  enabling  the  council  to  pay  allowances  to 
members  for  approved  duties  instead  of  by  the  financial  loss  and  subsistence  allowances. 
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inevitable  consequence  of  setting  up  authorities  of  an  adequate  size  in  a sparsely 
populated  area;  the  travelling  difficulties  were  such  that  it  might  involve  many 
nights  away  from  home  for  members;  it  would  be  a real  part-time  job,  and  to 
attract  people  of  the  necessary  calibre,  fees  should  be  at  a similar  level  to  those 
paid  to  solicitors  for  attendance  at  court.  Very  few  of  those  who  accepted  a need 
for  payment  visualised  the  councillor  in  the  future  continuing  the  sort  of  scrutiny 
of  routine  detail  which  is  often  the  rule  in  committees  at  present.  Several  members 
were  feeling  their  way  towards  the  concept  of  a small  and  powerful  executive 
rather  than  a local  government  council  as  we  know  it  at  present.  Their  ideas 
merge  into  those  for  paid  chairmen  which  we  shall  discuss  below. 

168.  The  reasons  given  against  the  payment  of  members  overlap  with  those 
against  a flat  allowance.  The  main  fears  were  connected  with  the  danger  of 
attracting  the  wrong  kind  of  person.  Many  people,  it  was  said,  might  see  paid 
local  government  service  as  an  attractive  alternative  to  going  to  work.  The 
‘ professional  councillors  ’ who  used  local  government  service  as  a means  of 
augmenting  their  pensions  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  dissuade  from 
standing  for  election.  In  a rural  district,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  thought  that 
paid  service  would  bring  in  quite  a different  lot  of  councillors  from  those  serving 
at  present.  People  would  ‘ tie  themselves  to  political  parties  ’ to  seek  places.  A 
county  borough  party  leader  thought  a councillor  who  was  paid  a weekly  salary 
would  be  a bad  councillor.  One  chairman  thought  you  got  better  work  out  of 
people  if  they  were  not  paid,  and  another  that  paying  people  would  take  the 
interest  out  of  the  work.  More  than  one  senior  chairman  thought  that  people 
should  be  expected  to  give  a little;  that  there  was  a deliberate  element  of  hardship 
in  council  service  which  deterred  the  worst  sort  of  person.  A Clerk  wrote  to  us 
averring  ‘ a strongly  held  belief  that  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  more  you  pay  officials 
the  better  ones  you  get  and  the  more  you  pay  elected  representatives  the  worse 
ones  you  get  ’. 

169.  Some  councillors  felt  that  payment  would  tempt  members  to  create  more 
work.  As  one  chairman  said,  ‘ If  they  are  paid  too  much  they  will  be  creating 
meetings  for  themselves  and  after  all  people  serve  because  they  get  pleasure  out  of 
it  ’.  Fears  were  expressed  that  payment  would  produce  an  incentive  to  interfere 
in  administration  and  that  ‘ you  might  have  a layman  trying  to  run  a department’. 
In  the  words  of  a borough  member,  ‘ If  members  were  paid  they  would  have  a 
greater  feeling  of  power.’ 

170.  In  the  opinion  of  two  councillors  who  had  experienced  employment 
difficulties  in  connection  with  their  council  service,  payment,  if  not  full-time, 
would  not  overcome  the  * basic  problem  of  relations  with  employers  ’;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  exacerbate  this  since  managers  would  tend  to  regard  paid 
council  work  as  a full-time  job,  whether  or  not  this  was  the  case. 

171.  Finally  there  were  arguments  that  payment  would  not  in  fact  be  effective 
in  stimulating  recruitment:  that  the  true  reasons  why  people  do  not  come 
forward  lie  deeper  than  this. 

(d)  Paid  chairmen 

172.  There  is  an  obvious  difficulty  about  discussing  the  payment  of  a salary  to  a 
chairman  of  a committee  unless  the  duties  he  is  expected  to  perform  have  been 
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defined  at  least  approximately.  As  we  shall  show  in  Chapter  7 many  of  the 
functions  a chairman  performs  are  not  officially  defined:  they  have  evolved  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  relating  to  administrative  problems,  the  need  for  leadership 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  party  system.  Members  and  officers  expressing 
opinions  on  proposals  to  pay  chairmen  have  generally  had  in  mind  the  burden 
they  carry  at  present  and  the  likely  development  of  their  role  in  the  future  in 
view  of  the  increasing  volume  and  complexity  of  business. 

173.  Opinions  were  fairly  evenly  divided  for  and  against  such  proposals.  The 
Town  Clerk  of  a medium-sized  county  borough  thought  a need  was  making 
itself  felt  for  full  or  half-time  chairmen  and  that  this  would  involve  a salary  of 
something  like  £1,000  or,  at  the  most,  £2,000.  A treasurer  in  another  county 
borough  thought  that  the  chairmen  should  be  paid  more  than  the  other  members 
and  that  ‘there  was  no  danger  that  this  would  alter  the  relations  between  mem- 
bers and  officers  for  the  worse  ’.  These  opinions  came  from  towns  where  the 
controlling  party  was  predominantly  working  class;  in  a county  borough  where 
the  membership  tended  to  be  middle-class,  one  leading  member  accepted  that 
special  payments  to  chairmen  would  have  to  be  accepted,  ‘ otherwise  you  would 
make  service  impossible  at  some  levels  ’.  A committee  chairman  in  a county 
(who  was  also  a general  practitioner)  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  an 
average  professional  man  £1,000  or  £1,200  a year  to  enable  him  to  devote  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  a chairmanship.  A leading  member  in  a rural 
district  thought  good  men  would  not  be  persuaded  to  take  chairmanships  unless 
they  were  paid  at  least  £1,000  per  annum.  In  another  rural  district  a chairman 
said  that  he  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  chairmen  of  committees  in  the  larger  places 
paid  although  he  doubted  if  this  would  really  be  an  incentive  because  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  job.  No  one  who  was  interviewed  envisaged  that  payments  to 
chairmen  should  be  equal  to  or  above  those  paid  to  chief  officers. 

174.  The  main  reasons  advanced  against  payment  of  chairmen  fell  into  two 
main  categories.  There  were  firstly  those  which  centred  on  fears  that  the  wrong 
sort  of  persons  would  get  the  jobs.  These  fears  were  particularly  marked  amongst 
some  leading  members  in  authorities  controlled  by  parties.  There  was  a veiled 
reference  to  the  working  of  ‘ pressure  groups  ’ inside  the  system  which  might 
throw  up  unsuitable  men.  It  was  thought  that  members  might  appoint  someone 
who  they  knew  needed  the  salary  rather  than  the  best  man  for  the  job  In 
another  county  borough  it  was  felt  that  there  would  be  a great  deal  of  opposition 
to  the  idea  from  the  party  rank  and  file.  Elsewhere  a chairman  feared  the 
psychological  effects  on  some  members  of  his  party  if  they  were  paid  for  then- 
work.  ‘ The  next  thing  you  know  he  said,  ‘ they  will  be  growing  wings  under 
their  arms  and  you  will  have  created  a lot  of  little  Hitlers  ’ ! A very  influential 
member  of  a county  without  organised  party  politics  also  distrusted  the  sort  of 
person  who  might  be  chosen  for  a paid  post.  He  said  that  the  choice  would  be 
distorted  by  ‘ reasons  of  popularity  ’.  The  second  category  of  reasons  given 
against  payment  of  chairmen  comprises  those  related  to  its  effects  on  the  existing 
local  government  system.  The  danger  of  creating  a fresh  set  of  officials  was 
mentioned  and  the  difficulty  of  establishing  suitable  ‘ democratic  safeguards  ’ to 
prevent  abuse  of  office.  There  was  a fear  that  paid  chairmen  would  tend  to  over- 
reach themselves  and  make  it  difficult  for  the  permanent  officials  to  perform 
their  jobs  properly.  The  strongest  reactions  to  the  idea  of  paid  chairmen  often 
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came  from  the  people  who  one  might  think  would  have  the  most  to  gain  from 
such  an  innovation:  working-class  chairmen  with  heavy  local  government 
responsibilities,  to  whom,  it  might  be  guessed,  a paid  chairmanship  would  be  an 
attractive  proposition,  both  financially  and  because  of  their  obvious  enjoyment 
of  local  government  work.  This  idea,  like  others  which  seemed  to  open  the 
possibility  of  financial  incentives  acquiring  importance  as  rewards  for  service, 
was  obviously  seen  by  them  to  attack  the  values  which  they  prized,  and  they 
rarely  showed  confidence  that  the  party  machinery  would  necessarily  provide  the 
best  sort  of  person  for  paid  political  appointments  if  these  were  introduced. 

The  education  of  the  councillor 

175.  No  systematic  enquiries  were  made  into  the  ways  in  which  councillors 
acquired  their  knowledge  of  local  government  and  its  responsibilities  before  they 
were  elected,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  have  attended  lectures,  classes  and 
discussion  groups  to  widen  their  background  knowledge  and  help  them  to  tackle 
current  problems  since  becoming  members.  Some  councillors  who  were  inter- 
viewed, however,  spontaneously  mentioned  the  need  for  instruction  in  connection 
with  the  recruitment  or  the  calibre  of  members,  and  some  of  their  views  may  be 
of  interest. 

176.  Some  Labour  Party  chairmen  of  committees  thought  that  there  had  been  a 
decline  in  the  educational  facilities  provided  by  working  class  movements  and 
that  their  younger  members  often  lacked  the  political  background  and  intel- 
lectual stimulus  which  their  own  generation  had  received  from  classes  organised 
by  the  trade  unions  and  the  Workers  Educational  Association,  and  from  the 
courses  provided  by  the  National  Council  of  Labour  Colleges.  They  felt  that 
there  were  not  always  the  same  relevant  educational  facilities  for  aspiring 
councillors  as  were  provided  by  voluntary  associations  in  the  past,  and  looked 
for  means  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 

177.  In  one  county  borough  party  leaders  had  initiated  a series  of  classes,  both 
for  serving  councillors  and  for  prospective  local  government  candidates. 
Meetings  were  held  every  week  and  began  with  a general  lecture  on  an  aspect  of 
local  government  by  a professional  lecturer,  followed  by  a talk  by  a chairman  or 
officer.  People  were  required  to  attend  these  classes  and  were  encouraged  to  be 
present  in  the  public  gallery  at  council  meetings  before  coming  before  the 
selection  panel  which  chose  candidates  for  the  council  elections.  It  was  thought 
that  a willingness  to  attend  these  classes  and  evidence  that  he  had  benefited 
from  them  was  a valuable  proof  of  the  quality  of  a candidate.  The  Town  Clerk 
considered  that  the  system  of  training  had  produced  a much  better  standard  of 
entrant  than  before  the  scheme  started. 

178.  Elsewhere  there  was  a tendency  to  look  for  help  from  outside  the  local 
government  system.  In  authorities  where  committees  tended  to  drag  on  inter- 
minably through  lack  of  discipline  in  discussion,  the  officers,  in  particular,  felt 
that  there  was  an  urgent  need  to  instruct  members  in  the  basic  essentials  of 
committee  procedure  and  administration.  Some  councillors  looked  to  the 
universities  since  they  felt  they  had  enough  status  and  prestige  to  ensure  there 
was  a good  response.  Further  education  colleges,  some  councillors  felt,  should 
make  deliberate  provision  for  courses  in  local  government  for  prospective 
recruits. 
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179  Members  who  had  attended  lectures  organised  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Administration,  the  universities  and  the  colleges  of  technology,  were 
appreciative  of  their  value,  but  it  is  clear  that  only  the  surface  of  the  problem 
has  been  touched  and  that  serious  study  is  required  on  ways  of  bridging  the  gap 
in  understanding  between  the  ordinary  member  and  the  professional  officer  if 
policy  matters  are  to  remain  truly  within  the  grasp  of  rank  and  file  councillors 
at  a time  when  business  is  steadily  increasing  in  complexity. 

Co-option  of  members 

(a)  The  aims  of  co-option 

180.  Co-option  to  committees  aims  at  broadening  the  basis  of  council  decisions 
and  in  some  cases  at  associating  relevant  outside  interests  with  their  work.  It 
acknowledges  a need  to  go  beyond  the  circles  of  the  elected  representatives  and 
the  paid  official  advisers,  and  to  bring  into  deliberation  members  of  the  public 
who  have  a special  contribution  to  make,  either  because  of  their  expert  know- 
ledge or  as  spokesmen  of  groups  in  the  community  which  are  closely  affected  by 
council  decisions  and  which  might  otherwise  be  inadequately  represented. 

181.  We  have  seen  in  an  earlier  section  that  although  in  theory  it  may  be 
desirable  for  the  various  groups  in  the  community  to  be  represented  on  a council, 
in  practice  councils  often  do  not  represent  a cross-section  of  the  public : in  fact 
where  a variety  of  background  and  diversity  of  relevant  knowledge  are  to  be 
found  amongst  elected  representatives,  they  are  there  more  by  chance  than  by 
any  virtue  of  the  system.  In  some  councils  where  important  groups  were  un- 
represented— where,  for  example,  there  were  no  women  on  the  housing  com- 
mittee, to  put  a feminine  point  of  view  on  house  design,  or  no  knowledgeable 
drivers  on  the  road  safety  committee,  some  officers  suggested  that  co-option 
might  be  a means  of  remedying  the  deficiency.  Where  officers  were  conscious  of 
lack  of  expert  knowledge  in  a particular  field,  they  sometimes  saw  co-option  as  a 
means  of  filling  this  gap.  It  was  suggested,  for  example,  that  university 
geographers  and  economists  might  be  valuable  in  connection  with  the  planning 
problems  of  a borough  without  specialist  planning  staff  of  its  own  and  for 
subjecting  reports  by  expert  consultants  to  critical  examination,  and  that  business 
men  with  a knowledge  of  large  scale  management  problems  would  have  impor- 
tant contributions  to  make  on  trading  service  committees. 

182.  Stress  was  put  on  the  need  to  co-opt  representatives  from  voluntary  bodies 
by  a Clerk  who  saw  this  as  a means  of  enlisting  aid  to  pursue  objects  which  they 
held  in  common  with  the  council,  of  cementing  good  relations  with  voluntary 
associations  and  of  ensuring  collaboration  and  co-ordination.  A medical  officer 
of  health  wanted  general  practitioners  on  health  committees  in  order  that  they 
could  learn  to  appreciate  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  public  health  services, 
of  which  he  thought  they  were  largely  ignorant,  rather  than  for  any  specialist 
advice.  Indeed  a number  of  professional  officers  clearly  doubted  if  other  pro- 
fessionals had  any  useful  help  to  give  which  could  not  be  channelled  through  them 
as  official  advisers.  One  medical  officer  said  that  co-opted  members  were  there  to 
give  opinions,  not  advice;  thereby  perhaps  indicating  a fear  that  the  position 
would  be  impossible  for  a chief  officer  if  a clash  of  opinion  occurred  between 
him  and  the  co-opted  experts  and  the  lay  members  sided  with  the  latter.  Problems 
and  criticisms  of  co-option  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  later  in  this  section. 
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183.  It  will  be  recalled  that  there  is  general  authority  at  present  for  the  member- 
ship  of  committees  (except  the  finance  committee)  to  include  persons  not  mem- 
bers of  the  authority,  but  that  the  number  of  such  persons  on  any  committee 
may  not  exceed  a maximum  of  one-third  of  total  membership.58  The  1944 
Education  Act,  however,  requires  only  a bare  majority  of  members  of  the 
authority  on  the  education  committee  and  stipulates  that  it  shall  include 1 persons 
of  experience  in  education  and  persons  acquainted  with  the  educational  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  area  for  which  the  committee  acts  ’,  i.e.  members  with 
general  specialist  knowledge  and  also  with  local  specialist  knowledge.54  The  Act 
however  does  not  require  that  the  co-opted  members  shall  have  such  qualifica- 
tions, or  indeed  make  it  obligatory  to  appoint  any  co-opted  members,  although 
the  arrangements  were  subject  to  approval  by  the  Minister  who  suggested  that 
two  representatives  of  the  teaching  profession,  three  of  the  main  religious 
denominations  and  persons  representing  industry,  commerce  and  agriculture, 
should  be  included.55  The  provision  in  the  1921  Education  Act  for  the  inclusion 
of  women  as  well  as  men  was  not  re-enacted.  Taylor  and  Saunders  note  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Education  may  nevertheless  require  the  appointment  of 
women  as  a condition  of  approval  of  any  proposals.56  Although  all  authorities 
do  not  in  fact  include  mention  of  women  in  their  approved  schemes  of  arrange- 
ments we  know  of  no  case  where  an  education  committee  has  been  entirely  male. 
A requirement  for  female  representation  was  written  into  the  National  Assistance 
Act  1948  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  a welfare  committee  which  must 
also  include  ‘ persons  with  special  knowledge  of  the  functions  it  is  to  discharge  ’,57 
In  the  case  of  the  Children  Act  1948  the  statutory  committee  may  include 
persons  specially  qualified  by  experience  or  training  in  matters  relating  to  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  not  members  of  the 
local  authority:  provided  that  at  least  a majority  of  the  committee  must  be 
members  of  the  authority.58  Only  a majority  of  council  members  is  specified  on 
health  and  planning  committees.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  appointment  of 
co-opted  members  mandatory  although  where  the  arrangements  are  subject  to 
ministerial  approval  this  may  presumably  be  required. 

184.  The  Allotments  Acts  require  that  an  allotments  committee  must  contain 
‘ at  least  two  members  other  than  members  of  the  council  who  are  experienced  in 
the  management  and  cultivation  of  allotment  gardens  and  representative  of  the 
interests  of  allotment  holders  ’.  In  this  case  the  number  of  co-opted  members 
must  comprise  as  nearly  as  possible  one-third  of  the  committee  membership.59 

( b ) The  extent  and  nature  of  co-optative  appointments 

185.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  device  of  co-option  was 
employed  by  local  authorities,  we  asked  in  the  questionnaire  we  circulated  to 

53  Local  Government  Act,  1933,  s.85.  N.B.  Police  and  watch  committees  are  omitted  from 
consideration  in  this  study. 

54  1st  Schedule,  Part  n,  ss.5-6. 

55  Taylor,  G.  and  Saunders,  J.  B.,  The  New  Law  of  Education,  6th  edition,  1965,  p.  8. 

56  Ibid:  p.  245. 

57  3rd  Schedule,  Part  I,  para.  3. 

5»  S.  39. 

5£>  Allotments  Act  1922,  s.  14  and  Allotments  Act  1925,  s.  12. 
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Clerks  for  information  about  co-optative  appointments  by  their  authorities  (see 
Tables  XXIV  and  XXI Va).  All  councils  which  are  local  education  authorities 
do  in  fact  co-opt  members  to  at  least  one  committee  or  sub-committee,  although 
not  invariably  to  their  main  education  committees.  All  urban  authorities  serving 
populations  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  contained  in  our  samples  make 
co-options,  with  the  exception  of  one  London  borough.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-six  of  the  147  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  serving  populations 
of  between  twenty  and  sixty  thousand  also  co-opt.  Only  123  of  the  226  of  those 
authorities  with  populations  of  under  twenty  thousand  appoint  outside  members, 
and  out  of  those  with  under  ten  thousand  populations,  less  than  half  (54  out  of 
129)  do  so.  It  therefore  seems  that  smaller  and  so,  perhaps,  less  diversified,  urban 
authorities  are  in  general  not  as  likely  to  co-opt  members  as  the  larger  ones.  The 
same  is  not  true  of  rural  district  councils,  however.  Out  of  the  six  in  the  sample 
which  serve  populations  of  over  sixty  thousand,  only  one  makes  any  co-options, 
while  49  of  the  remaining  rural  districts  do  so.  The  difference  between  urban  and 
rural  authorities  is  partly  explained  by  the  absence  in  the  latter  of  allotments 
committees,  to  which  co-option  is  mandatory.  In  eight  non-county  boroughs 
and  four  urban  district  councils  in  the  30-60,000  population  range,  co-option  is 
restricted  to  the  allotments  committee  alone.  Most  of  the  other  co-options  in 
second-tier  authorities  are  to  library,  parks,  road  safety  and  civil  defence 
committees.  The  following  analysis  of  committees  of  those  authorities  in  this 
population  range  to  which  co-options  were  made  may  be  of  interest.  Education 
committees  of  excepted  districts  have  been  omitted.  The  figures  represent  the 
number  of  authorities  having  committees  of  the  kind  indicated  to  which  co- 
options have  been  made.  Where  co-options  are  made  to  a sub-committee  but  not 
to  the  parent  committee,  this  is  counted  as  though  the  co-options  were  to  the 
parent  committee.  (‘  Rep.’  is  an  abbreviation  for  representative,  i.e.  appointed 
as  a representative  of  an  outside  body.  A ‘ personal  ’ co-option  is  where  the 
committee  or  council  chooses  individuals  to  serve  in  a purely  personal  capacity). 


Non-County  Urban 

Boroughs  (83)  Districts  (16) 
Rep.  Personal  Rep.  Personal 


Rural 

Districts  (24) 
Rep.  Personal 


Housing  3 

Works  2 

Highways  3 

Health  and  Welfare  4 

Drainage  and  Sewerage  2 

Planning  and  Development  4 

Library  and  Museums  16 

Civil  Defence  15 

Allotments,  Parks,  Golf 
Course,  Foreshores  62 

Safety— Home  and  Road  24 

Conferences,  Entertainment, 

Civic  Hall,  Festival,  Music, 

Sheep  Fair  9 

Advertising,  Publicity,  Public 
Relations  7 

Water  3 

Harbour  2 


2 1 1 

1 — — 

3 — — 

2 — _ 

1 — — 

3 — — 

35  — 1 

10  2 — 

7 11  4 

9 6 2 


- 2 — 
1 — 1 


- 1 

4 4 

7 1 

1 
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Representative  appointments  were  also  made  by  boroughs  in  single  instances  to 
burial,  traffic  control,  youth,  markets,  transport  and  canteen  committees  or 
sub-committees.  A personal  appointment  was  made  by  a borough  to  a maternity 
and  child  welfare  sub-committee  and  by  a rural  district  to  a boundaries 
committee. 

186.  Co-option  to  those  committees  which  we  found  to  be  generally  considered 
more  important  by  the  members— housing,  works,  highways,  health  and 
planning— is  seen  to  be  rare.  Co-option  to  library  and  museums  and  civil  defence 
committees  is  perhaps  an  acknowledgement  of  the  need  to  go  outside  the  limits 
of  the  council  membership  to  find  expert  assistance  in  these  matters.  In  the  case 
of  the  safety  committees  co-option  may  be  a means  of  co-ordination  with  the 
schools  and  such  speciahst  associations  as  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Accidents  which  might  be  expected  not  to  have  any  divergence  of  interest 
with  the  committees  of  the  council  concerned  over  their  guiding  objectives. 
Even  in  these  matters,  however,  the  majority  of  authorities  do  not  enlist  outside 
aid. 

187.  There  is  a freer  use  of  co-option  amongst  first-tier  authorities.  The  following 
table  shows  the  numbers  of  committees  to  which  co-options  of  the  two  main 
kinds  are  made  in  authorities  serving  populations  of  from  200  to  400  thousand: 


Health 

County  Boroughs  (10) 
Rep.  Personal 

6 4 

Counties  (11) 
Rep.  Personal 

6 4 

•Welfare 

1 

4 

— 

0 

Health  and  Welfare  (combined) 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Children’s 

2 

3 

2 

8 

Planning  and  Development 

1 

— 

3 

4 

Library  and  Museums,  Records 

2 

8 

1 

6 

Civil  Defence 

1 

1 

6 

4 

Allotments,  Smallholding,  Estates 

8 

3 

7 

4 

Road  Safety,  Accident  Prevention 

1 

1 

4 

— 

Fire  Brigade 

— 

— 

7 

2 

Agricultural 

1 

— 

2 

Blind  Workshop 

1 

There  are  also  single  instances  within  this  group  of  representative  co-options  to  a 
freemen’s,  an  international  friendship  and  a police  advisory  committee  in  the 
county  boroughs  and  to  a rights  of  way  and  a park  planning  committee  in  the 
counties;  and  of  personal  co-options  to  an  entertainments  and  a cultural 
activities  committee  in  the  county  boroughs. 

188.  Some  large  authorities  appear  to  use  co-option  almost  as  little  as  possible. 
Two  county  boroughs  in  the  200,000  to  400,000  population  range,  for  example, 
have  no  co-opted  members  on  their  personal  service  committees  apart  from  the 
education  committee.  Another  co-opts  only  to  the  education  and  health  com- 
mittees. The  counties  are  more  consistent  in  their  use  of  co-option.  All  of  those 
in  the  above  group  co-opt  members  to  at  least  some  of  the  main  personal  service 
committees.  County  planning  committees  often  include  district  council  rep- 
resentatives, but  rarely  any  other  co-opted  members. 
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189.  The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  31  new  London 
boroughs  were  making  co-options  by  Autumn,  1965  (education  is  omitted): 


Committee 

Representative 

Personal 

Health 

6 

4 

Welfare 

2 

5 

Health  and  Welfare  (combined) 

2 

— 

Children’s 

1 

10 

Libraries 

1 

6 

Civil  Defence 

2 

— 

Allotments 

19 

1 

Safety 

15 

1 

Approved  School  and  Remand  Home 

1 

1 

Show,  Arts  Festival,  Arts  Sub. 

2 

2 

There  were  also  single  cases  of  representative  co-options  to  cleansing,  open 
spaces  and  works,  twinning  and  public  relations,  and  family  services  (ad  hoc) 
committees ; and  of  personal  co-options  to  a twinning  committee. 

190.  Tables  XXIV  and  XXIVa  show  that  of  the  11,057  co-opted  members  on 
the  councils  which  answered  our  questionnaire,  nearly  two-thirds  represented 
bodies  or  groups,  the  remainder  being  appointed  in  a personal  capacity.  This 
classification  was  inevitably  vague  and  covers  a variety  of  practices,  some  of 
which  will  be  considered  below. 

191.  The  information  given  in  the  end  columns  of  Tables  XXV  and  XXVa 
represents  an  attempt  to  show  how  far  certain  accusations  sometimes  levelled 
at  the  practice  of  co-option  are  in  fact  justified.  In  order  to  find  out  to  what 
extent  co-option  was  used  to  find  places  for  persons  who,  although  former 
councillors,  had  lost  their  seats  at  the  polls,  Clerks  were  asked  to  state  how  many 
of  the  present  co-opted  members  of  committees  served  as  elected  members  of 
their  councils  at  any  time  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  their  first 
nomination  as  co-opted  members.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  concerned  is 
small,  representing  only  about  3 % of  all  the  co-opted  members.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  were  elected  in  a personal  or 
representative  capacity.  Details  given  in  reply  to  the  questionnaires  indicate  that 
the  majority  of  these  members  had  previously  served  as  councillors  on  the 
committees  to  which  they  were  co-opted.  It  could  therefore  be  argued  that 
co-option  has  here  been  used  as  a means  of  enabling  members  of  committees  to 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  authority’s  work,  even  after  they  have  made  way, 
whether  voluntarily  or  through  electoral  defeat,  for  other  full  council  members. 

192.  A second  question  asked  how  many  of  the  present  co-opted  members  of 
committees  unsuccessfully  contested  an  election  for  their  council  during  the  five 
years  before  their  nomination  as  elected  members.  Again  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
number  is  small,  representing  only  about  2%  of  all  the  co-options.  Nevertheless 
some  authorities  do  use  defeated  candidates  as  a principal  recruiting  ground  for 
co-opted  members.60  Thus  a report  from  one  county  borough  has  been  received 

60  The  total  of  these  ‘ failed  ’ candidates  is6%to7%of  the  total  of  candidates  appointed  in  a 
personal  capacity.  It  cannot  however  be  assumed  that  all  these  ex-candidates  were  appointed 
in  a personal  capacity ; a number  will  have  been  chosen  as  representatives  of  bodies  or  groups. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  co-opted  members  related  to  elected  members,  referred  to  below. 
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to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  elect  co-opted  members  from  amongst 
the  defeated  candidates  at  elections  except  in  the  case  of  the  museums  and 
allotments  committees,  and  it  is  reported  that  on  the  education  committee  of  one 
large  county  borough  seven  out  of  12  co-opted  members  of  the  education 
committee  are  political  choices,  and  four  of  the  seven  are  former  councillors 
who  served  on  that  committee. 

193.  A similar  result  was  obtained  for  the  question,  ‘ How  many  of  the  present 
co-opted  members  are,  to  your  knowledge,  either  husbands,  wives,  brothers, 
sisters  or  children  of  councillors  or  aldermen  ’ ? This  type  of  co-option  is  almost 
non-existent  in  the  rural  districts,  and  hardly  significant  in  any  type  of  authority. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  information  collected  does  not  cover 
governing  and  managing  bodies  of  colleges  and  schools.  Some  local  education 
authorities  have  large  numbers  of  appointments  to  make  to  these  bodies  and  our 
limited  personal  enquiries  suggest  that  the  proportion  of  councillors’  wives,  at 
least,  who  are  appointed  as  governors  or  managers,  is  higher  than  the  proportion 
of  wives  co-opted  to  council  committees.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention 
that  the  fact  that  ex-members,  unsuccessful  candidates  for  election  and  coun- 
cillors’ relatives  are  appointed  to  council  bodies  carries  no  implication  that  they 
are  necessarily  unsuitable  for  appointment.  We  have  no  evidence  which  indicates 
that  their  contributions  are  less  valuable  than  those  of  other  co-opted  members. 
The  proportions  of  such  members  are  generally  so  small  that  their  influence  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  of  great  importance.  The  practice  of  co-opting  failed  candi- 
dates and  relatives,  however,  was  referred  to  disapprovingly  by  some  people  we 
interviewed  and  no  doubt  produces  more  cynicism  towards  co-option  generally 
than  its  prevalence  justifies. 

194.  What  proportions  of  individual  committees  do  co-opted  members  in  fact 
form?  There  is  great  variation  in  practice.  It  is  unlikely  that  a useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  an  extensive  analysis,  but  a sample  of  the  committees  of  eight 
county  authorities  of  varied  size  was  analysed  to  give  an  indication  of  the 
proportions  of  co-opted  members  likely  to  be  found  on  particular  types  of 
committee,  and  the  results  may  be  of  interest.  The  percentage  of  co-opted 
members  on  the  education  committees  ranged  from  11%  to  33%,  the  average 
being  21  %.  All  the  committees  included  members  appointed  to  represent  specific 
interests  and  the  majority  of  the  committees  also  included  co-opted  members 
appointed  in  a personal  capacity.  Co-options  to  health  committees  ranged  from 
5%  to  30%  of  total  memberships,  with  an  average  of  17%;  welfare  committees 
from  4%  to  25%,  average  12%;  children’s  committees  11%  to  20%,  average 
16%;  county  planning  committees  (the  sample  includes  only  three)  26  % to  43  %, 
average  31%;  fire  service  committees  16%  to  39%,  average  27%;  civil  defence 
12%  to  50%,  average  30%.  Co-options  to  the  health,  fire  services  and  civil 
defence  committees  are  almost  entirely  of  a representative  nature;  those  to  the 
planning  committees  are  mixed  and  nearly  all  of  those  to  the  children’s  com- 
mittees are  of  a personal  nature. 

195.  The  categories  we  have  used  of  representative  and  personal  co-options  are 
imprecise  and  conceal  a great  variety  of  practices.  In  many  authorities  divided 
along  party  lines,  party  affiliation  is  taken  into  account  in  making  at  least  some 
of  the  co-optative  appointments.  Sometimes  the  bodies  nominating  candidates 
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for  ‘ representative  ’ co-options  are  of  such  a kind  that  the  political  tendencies 
of  their  nominees  can  be  accurately  predicted,  e.g.  a trades  council  will  choose 
someone  from  the  Labour  movement  and  Labour  members  maintain  that  a 
chamber  of  trade  is  almost  sure  to  choose  someone  with  Conservative  leanings. 
A scheme  of  membership  for  an  education  committee  under  which  in  principle 
most  of  the  co-optative  members  are  representative  of  particular  interests  may 
incorporate  an  attempt  at  a political  balance.  One  county  borough  education 
committee,  for  example,  has  as  co-opted  members  three  representatives  of  local 
teachers’  associations,  three  representatives  of  the  churches,  one  of  the  local 
trades  council  and  three  ‘persons  interested  in  education  This  is  a council  on 
which  the  Labour  Party  has  generally  maintained  a majority,  although  often  a 
precarious  one.  The  three  personal  nominations  and  the  trades  council  rep- 
resentative may  be  seen  as  neutralising  possible  leanings  towards  the  opposition’s 
point  of  view  by  any  of  the  representative  members.  Another  county  borough 
has  on  its  education  committee  one  representative  each  of  the  Church  of 
England  schools,  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  the  free  churches  and  five 
appointments,  acknowledged  as  political  but  nominally  consisting  of  one  person 
‘ with  experience  in  education  representing  further  education  ’,  two  women 
‘ acquainted  with  education  for  girls  ’ and  two  persons  ‘ with  experience  in 
education  ’.  One  council  with  a very  secure  Labour  majority  does  not  find  a 
political  balancing  factor  necessary,  and  has  co-opted  members  appointed  on 
recommendations  of  bodies  representing  the  Church  of  England,  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  free  churches  and  the  local  branch  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers  (2)  and  by  ‘ all  associations  of  teachers  within  the  Borough  (other 
than  the  National  Union  of  Teachers)  acting  in  co-operation  ’.  Another  council, 
very  divided  politically,  and  without  a firmly  established  controlling  party, 
carefully  protects  itself  from  dependence  on  outside  nominations  and  lays  down 
in  its  scheme  that  the  ten  co-opted  members  may  all  ‘ be  selected  by  the  Council 
without  reference  to  the  nomination  or  recommendation  of  any  outside  body, 
society  or  organisation  ’.  Similar  divergences  of  practice  are  to  be  found  amongst 
county  councils : some  have  provision  for  outside  nominations  which  may  be 
held  to  protect  the  authority  from  having  to  make  a choice  of  persons,  others 
have  schemes  designed  to  keep  the  choice  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  full  members 
and  others  adopt  compromises  between  both  possibilities. 

196.  Although  we  have  no  means  of  assessing  how  generally  political  con- 
siderations are  taken  into  account  in  making  co-optative  appointments,  our 
sample  of  ‘ party  ’ authorities  leads  us  to  suspect  that  this  is  often  the  practice 
where  the  nominations  come  from  within  the  council.  In  general  the  opposition 
appear  to  have  accepted  the  principle  by  participating  in  an  agreement  to  share 
the  co-optative  places,  and  entered  into  discussions  on  the  proportions  they 
should  nominate.  It  follows  that  there  are  close  analogies  with  the  sharing  of  the 
aldermanic  seats  and  the  council  chairmanship  and  mayoralty.  Informal  rules 
are  established  which  embody  a measure  of  consensus  between  the  parties  on  the 
just  distribution  of  places.  These  ‘ cushion  ’ the  effect  of  a change  in  party 
control.  The  controlling  party  usually  takes  rather  more  co-optative  seats  than 
it  would  be  entitled  to  on  a strictly  proportional  basis.  One  chairman  in  an 
authority  where  an  agreement  of  this  kind  operated  referred  to  the  use  of 
co-option  on  the  education  committee  to  increase  the  Labour  vote  as  being 
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‘ somewhat  blatant  In  another  authority  the  principle  of  political  co-options 
had  been  recently  established  through  the  initiative  of  the  Labour  group  against 
much  opposition,  and  in  this  case  the  fine  balance  of  power  between  the  parties 
was  likely  to  raise  problems  on  this  score  in  the  future.  In  some  party  authorities 
co-opted  members  are  expected  to  ‘ take  the  whip  ’ and  one  case  is  known  of  a 
co-optative  appointment  not  being  renewed  because  the  member  in  question 
had  voted  against  group  decisions.  The  need  to  control  the  votes  of  co-opted 
members  arises  when  they  hold  the  balance  between  the  parties  on  committees. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  one  reason  why  in  some  apparently  exceptional  cases,  where 
there  is  no  formal  agreement  between  the  parties,  the  majority  party  use  their 
position  to  make  what  are,  in  effect,  political  nominations.  An  alternative  course 
is  for  the  majority  party  to  appoint  a sufficient  number  of  elected  members  to 
each  committee  to  ensure  that  it  can  out-vote  the  opposition  and  co-opted 
members  together.  There  appear  to  be  two  main  arguments  current  in  defence 
of  political  co-options.  One,  exclusively  from  the  Labour  side,  is  that  representa- 
tive co-options  tend  on  the  whole  to  bring  non-working  class  and  therefore 
conservative  elements  on  to  the  council,  and  it  is  therefore  justified  to  appoint 
working-class  representatives  in  order  to  maintain  political  balance.  The  second 
and  more  general  is  that  it  provides  a proving  ground  for  future  party  councillors ; 
a co-opted  member  from  the  party  is  learning  about  local  government  and  he  is 
also  1 on  trial  \ Should  his  performance  in  committee  prove  unsatisfactory  he 
may  lose  his  chance  of  standing  for  the  council. 

197.  We  have  little  information  on  how  co-opted  members  are  selected  who  are 
neither  representative  of  an  outside  organisation  nor  a party.  It  is  suspected  that 
the  following  description  by  a Clerk  of  a district  in  the  south-east  would  be 
applicable  quite  widely : ‘ Co-opted  members  are  largely  selected  on  the  “ old 
boy  ” network  . . . co-opted  members  are  invited  to  serve  sometimes  as  experts 
and  at  other  times  as  people  of  common  sense  and  standing  in  the  locality 
An  official  of  a non-party  county  council  reports : ‘ It  is  rare  for  the  committee 
to  ask  for  someone  to  be  co-opted  because  of  his  real  quality.  More  usually  it  is 
a case  of  having  to  put  a name  to  fill  a vacancy  The  Clerk  of  an  urban  district 
wrote:  ‘ The  selection  of  members  is  a matter  of  chance  and  I do  not  know  how 
I will  fill  any  vacancies  ’.  Statutory  definitions  appear  to  do  little  to  limit  the 
choice  for  co-option  in  party  or  in  non-party  authorities.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
above  that  the  Education  Act  1944  does  not  in  fact  require  the  co-opted  members 
to  have  experience  in  education  or  to  be  acquainted  with  local  educational 
conditions,  although  it  is  sometimes  read  in  this  sense.  One  Clerk  has  suggested 
to  us  that  the  definition  in  Section  39  of  the  Children  Act  1948  is  not  satisfactory 
in  practice  as  ‘ a councillor’s  wife  will  be  said  to  qualify  because  she  has  a child 
of  her  own  ’.  This  difficulty  has  perhaps  been  overcome  in  one  county  by 
allowing  officers  to  advise  on  the  choice.  ‘ The  officers  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, for  instance,  suggest  the  names  of  teachers  for  co-option  to  the  Education 
Committee  in  the  belief  that  they  are  in  a better  position  to  choose  people  than 
the  teachers’  associations  \61 

198.  Representative  nominations  are  made  by  a great  variety  of  organisations. 
It  is  usual  for  an  education  authority  to  invite  one  or  two  nominations  from  the 

61  J.  M.  Lee,  Social  Leaders  and  Public  Persons,  p.  140. 
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National  Union  of  Teachers.  A problem  arises,  however,  with  the  other  teachers’ 
associations,  and  in  some  cases  at  least  these  are  expected  to  co-operate  in  a 
ballot  where  various  factors  in  the  relationships  between  the  ‘ Joint  Four  ’ 
(mainly  grammar  school)  unions,  the  National  Association  of  Schoolmasters 
and  the  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions,  come  into  play.  The 
churches  are  normally  represented,  in  accordance  with  central  government 
advice,  and  sometimes  the  universities  and  the  Workers  Educational  Association, 
the  local  chamber  of  trade  and  the  local  trades  council.  One  county  borough 
education  committee  attempts  to  combine  representative  nominations  with 
freedom  of  choice  by  requiring  the  nominating  bodies  each  to  submit  three 
names,  out  of  which  it  chooses  one  for  co-option.  Bodies  which  nominate 
members  for  health  committees  include  executive  councils  set  up  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  local  medical  and  dental  committees,  hospital 
management  committees,  the  College  of  Midwives,  county  nursing  associations, 
standing  conferences  of  tuberculosis  care  committees,  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society  and  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Brigade.  Representative  co-options  may 
also  be  made  to  health  sub-committees,  for  example  to  mental  health  services 
sub-committees  by  the  Society  for  Mentally  Handicapped  Persons.  The  greater 
rarity  of  co-options  to  welfare  committees  appears  to  reflect  the  difficulties  of 
finding  suitable  nominating  bodies  which  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  services 
in  general,  although  participation  by  blind,  deaf  and  handicapped  persons’ 
societies  in  sub-committees  or  joint  committees  is  often  highly  developed. 
Children’s  committees  may  include  co-opted  members  nominated  by  the 
NSPCC,  the  churches,  probation  committees,  county  federations  of  women’s 
institutes  and  social  and  moral  welfare  associations.  Road  safety  committees 
may  include  representatives  of  the  police,  the  fire  services,  teachers,  the  local 
trades  council,  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union,  the  local  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  and  local  bus  companies.  The  net  can  be  cast  very  wide  for 
civil  defence  committee  memberships.  The  Navy,  the  Army,  the  Territorial 
Association,  chambers  of  commerce,  trades  councils,  the  Red  Cross,  the  St. 
John  s Ambulance  Brigade  and  the  WVS  all  make  nominations  in  one  authority 
or  another. 

199.  A borough  publicity  committee  included  a press-man  and  an  hotelier 
nominated  from  outside  and  two  representatives  of  the  local  chamber  of  trade. 
An  entertainments  committee  included  representatives  of  bowls  and  swimming 
clubs,  horse  and  dog  show  societies  and  the  chamber  of  trade.  Co-opted  members 
on  allotments  committees  are  usually  chosen  by  the  local  allotments  tenants’ 
associations. 

200.  A special  type  of  representative  appointment  is  that  of  a member  of  a second 
tier  authority.  County  planning  committees  in  particular  include  district  representa- 
tives, and  occasionally  a county  representative  is  appointed  to  a district  com- 
mittee. This  is  not  co-option  in  the  normal  sense,  but  must  be  mentioned  as  an 
important  way  of  promoting  the  flow  of  information  between  tiers  of  government 
and  promoting  mutual  understanding.  In  many  cases  the  second-tier  members 
represent  their  authorities  directly  on  the  main  county  planning  committee,  and 
m others  they  sit  on  the  main  county  committee  as  representatives  of  area  or 
district  sub-committees  to  which  they  have  been  appointed  by  their  own 
authorities. 
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‘ somewhat  blatant  In  another  authority  the  principle  of  political  co-options 
had  been  recently  established  through  the  initiative  of  the  Labour  group  against 
much  opposition,  and  in  this  case  the  fine  balance  of  power  between  the  parties 
was  likely  to  raise  problems  on  this  score  in  the  future.  In  some  party  authorities 
co-opted  members  are  expected  to  ‘ take  the  whip  ’ and  one  case  is  known  of  a 
co-optative  appointment  not  being  renewed  because  the  member  in  question 
had  voted  against  group  decisions.  The  need  to  control  the  votes  of  co-opted 
members  arises  when  they  hold  the  balance  between  the  parties  on  committees. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  one  reason  why  in  some  apparently  exceptional  cases,  where 
there  is  no  formal  agreement  between  the  parties,  the  majority  party  use  their 
position  to  make  what  are,  in  effect,  political  nominations.  An  alternative  course 
is  for  the  majority  party  to  appoint  a sufficient  number  of  elected  members  to 
each  committee  to  ensure  that  it  can  out-vote  the  opposition  and  co-opted 
members  together.  There  appear  to  be  two  main  arguments  current  in  defence 
of  political  co-options.  One,  exclusively  from  the  Labour  side,  is  that  representa- 
tive co-options  tend  on  the  whole  to  bring  non-working  class  and  therefore 
conservative  elements  on  to  the  council,  and  it  is  therefore  justified  to  appoint 
working-class  representatives  in  order  to  maintain  political  balance.  The  second 
and  more  general  is  that  it  provides  a proving  ground  for  future  party  councillors ; 
a co-opted  member  from  the  party  is  learning  about  local  government  and  he  is 
also  ‘ on  trial  ’.  Should  his  performance  in  committee  prove  unsatisfactory  he 
may  lose  his  chance  of  standing  for  the  council. 

197.  We  have  little  information  on  how  co-opted  members  are  selected  who  are 
neither  representative  of  an  outside  organisation  nor  a party.  It  is  suspected  that 
the  following  description  by  a Clerk  of  a district  in  the  south-east  would  be 
applicable  quite  widely:  ‘ Co-opted  members  are  largely  selected  on  the  “ old 
boy  ” network  . . . co-opted  members  are  invited  to  serve  sometimes  as  experts 
and  at  other  times  as  people  of  common  sense  and  standing  in  the  locality  ’. 
An  official  of  a non-party  county  council  reports : ‘ It  is  rare  for  the  committee 
to  ask  for  someone  to  be  co-opted  because  of  his  real  quality.  More  usually  it  is 
a case  of  having  to  put  a name  to  fill  a vacancy  ’.  The  Clerk  of  an  urban  district 
wrote : ‘ The  selection  of  members  is  a matter  of  chance  and  I do  not  know  how 
I will  fill  any  vacancies  ’.  Statutory  definitions  appear  to  do  little  to  limit  the 
choice  for  co-option  in  party  or  in  non-party  authorities.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
above  that  the  Education  Act  1944  does  not  in  fact  require  the  co-opted  members 
to  have  experience  in  education  or  to  be  acquainted  with  local  educational 
conditions,  although  it  is  sometimes  read  in  this  sense.  One  Clerk  has  suggested 
to  us  that  the  definition  in  Section  39  of  the  Children  Act  1948  is  not  satisfactory 
in  practice  as  ‘ a councillor’s  wife  will  be  said  to  qualify  because  she  has  a child 
of  her  own  ’.  This  difficulty  has  perhaps  been  overcome  in  one  county  by 
allowing  officers  to  advise  on  the  choice.  ‘ The  officers  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, for  instance,  suggest  the  names  of  teachers  for  co-option  to  the  Education 
Committee  in  the  belief  that  they  are  in  a better  position  to  choose  people  than 
the  teachers’  associations  ’.61 

198.  Representative  nominations  are  made  by  a great  variety  of  organisations. 
It  is  usual  for  an  education  authority  to  invite  one  or  two  nominations  from  the 
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National  Union  of  Teachers.  A problem  arises,  however,  with  the  other  teachers’ 
associations,  and  m some  cases  at  least  these  are  expected  to  co-operate  in  a 
ballot  where  various  factors  in  the  relationships  between  the  ‘ Joint  Four  ’ 
(mainly  grammar  school)  unions,  the  National  Association  of  Schoolmasters 
and  the  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions,  come  into  play  The 
churches  are  normally  represented,  in  accordance  with  central  government 
advice,  and  sometimes  the  universities  and  the  Workers  Educational  Association 
the  local  chamber  of  trade  and  the  local  trades  council.  One  county  borough 
education  committee  attempts  to  combine  representative  nominations  with 
freedom  of  choice  by  requiring  the  nominating  bodies  each  to  submit  three 
names,  out  of  which  it  chooses  one  for  co-option.  Bodies  which  nominate 
members  for  health  committees  include  executive  councils  set  up  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  local  medical  and  dental  committees  hospital 
management  committees,  the  College  of  Midwives,  county  nursing  associations 
standing  conferences  of  tuberculosis  care  committees,  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society  and  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Brigade.  Representative  co-options  may 
also  be  made  to  health  sub-committees,  for  example  to  mental  health  services 
sub-committees  by  the  Society  for  Mentally  Handicapped  Persons.  The  greater 
rarity  of  co-options  to  welfare  committees  appears  to  reflect  the  difficulties  of 
finding  suitable  nominating  bodies  which  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  services 
in  general,  although  participation  by  blind,  deaf  and  handicapped  persons’ 
societies  ^in  sub-committees  or  joint  committees  is  often  highly  developed. 
Children  s committees  may  include  co-opted  members  nominated  by  the 
NSPCC,  the  churches,  probation  committees,  county  federations  of  women’s 
institutes  and  social  and  moral  welfare  associations.  Road  safety  committees 
may  include  representatives  of  the  police,  the  fire  services,  teachers,  the  local 
trades  council,  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union,  the  local  jumor 
chamber  of  commerce  and  local  bus  companies.  The  net  can  be  cast  very  wide  for 
civil  defence  committee  memberships.  The  Navy,  the  Army,  the  Territorial 
Association,  chambers  of  commerce,  trades  councils,  the  Red  Cross  the  St. 
John  s Ambulance  Brigade  and  the  WVS  all  make  nominations  in  one  authority 
or  another.  3 

199.  A borough  publicity  committee  included  a press-man  and  an  hotelier 
nominated  from  outside  and  two  representatives  of  the  local  chamber  of  trade. 
An  entertainments  committee  included  representatives  of  bowls  and  swimming 
clubs  horse  and  dog  show  societies  and  the  chamber  of  trade.  Co-opted  members 
on  allotments  committees  are  usually  chosen  by  the  local  allotments  tenants’ 
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( c ) The  value  of  co-option 

201.  The  balance  of  opinion  amongst  the  members  and  officers  interviewed 
tended  to  be  against  the  use  of  co-option.  It  was  remarked  in  two  authorities  that 
the  use  of  voting  power  by  co-opted  members  seemed  to  be  resented  by  some 
members.  There  was  a feeling  that  they  had  not  achieved  the  right  to  participate 
in  council  decisions  by  passing  the  test  of  a popular  election.  This  view  was  not 
expressed  generally  however. 

202.  A common  opinion  was  that  the  contributions  of  co-opted  members  were 
disappointing  on  the  whole.  An  engineer  and  a medical  officer  of  health  criticised 
the  approach  of  fellow  professionals  from  outside  local  government.  These 
officers  thought  that  engineers  from  industry  and  general  practitioners  tended  to 
approach  matters  from  a narrow,  biased  point  of  view,  and  that  intelligent  lay- 
men were  of  greater  value  in  considering  the  practical  consequences  of  a scheme. 
A children’s  officer  serving  a committee  without  co-opted  members  could  not 
envisage  that  they  could  add  anything  of  value  to  its  deliberations. 

203.  We  have  observed  the  part  played  by  non-councillors  in  some  committee 
meetings  and  have  found  it  difficult  to  come  to  any  general  conclusion  about  the 
value  of  their  contributions.  At  so  many  meetings  a proportion  of  the  councillors 
never  speak  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  many  co-opted  members  are 
also  silent.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a co-opted  member  does  speak  it  is  perhaps 
more  often  to  make  a specific  and  pointed  contribution  than  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  member.  While  there  is  often  an  element  of  talk  for  talk’s  sake  in  what 
some  councillors  say  in  committee,  a member  from  outside  is  more  likely  to  be 
inhibited  from  digression  from  those  points  on  the  agenda  to  which  he  may  feel 
he  can  make  a contribution.  This  is  not,  however,  likely  to  be  so  true  of  ex- 
councillors who  have  been  co-opted. 

204.  A few  favourable  comments  on  the  contributions  of  co-opted  members 
were  made  to  us  on  our  visits.  A leading  chairman  in  one  county  borough 
described  the  co-opted  members  as  ‘ very  valuable  ’.  In  other  county  boroughs 
the  outside  members  of  a health,  a children’s  and  an  entertainments  committee 
were  said  to  make  valuable  contributions.  A number  of  Clerks  who  replied  to  a 
question  we  asked  as  to  the  value  of  non-councillors’  contributions  to  committee 
business  were  appreciative  of  the  part  played  by  co-opted  members  in  their 
authorities.  The  Clerk  of  one  large  county  borough  mentioned  that  they  were 
most  valuable  on  the  education  and  allotments  committees;  another  said  they 
had  been  ‘ of  inestimable  value  ’ on  the  education  committee;  and  yet  anpther 
said  that  they  performed  a very  valuable  service  on  the  education  and  libraries 
committees  and  that  their  views  carried  considerable  weight.  A County  Clerk 
wrote  that  it  would  be  a great  loss  to  the  services  in  which  they  were  interested  if 
such  persons  were  no  longer  co-opted  to  the  committees  concerned;  another  that 
on  balance  they  made  valuable  contributions  and  that  their  views  were  taken 
into  account;  and  another  that  they  played  a valuable  role  in  the  deliberations 
of  their  committees.  A Town  Clerk  of  one  of  the  larger  non-county  boroughs 
wrote  that  he  considered  that  they  made  a valuable  contribution,  particularly 
on  the  road  safety  and  education  committees. 

205.  In  general  the  Clerks  of  the  smaller  authorities  placed  a much  lower 
estimation  on  the  contributions  of  co-opted  members  than  did  those  of  larger 
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authorities.  It  may  be  that  the  need  for  diversified  advice  is  felt  more  strongly  in 
the  larger  authorities  than  in  the  smaller.  As  we  have  already  shown,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  smaller  authorities  to  make  less  use  of  co-option  than  those  of  a 
larger  size.  Where  co-option  is  regarded  as  a proving  ground  for  candidates  and 
selection  is  made  from  within  the  councillors’  own  political  circles,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  contribution  of  the  co-opted  members  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  elected  members.  In  one  such  authority  which  we  visited  there  was  a 

general  opinion  that  the  persons  chosen  for  this  purpose  were  not  very  strong 

for  reasons  closely  connected  with  those  we  have  outlined  in  our  account  of  the 
difficulties  of  recruiting  members  in  general. 

206.  Some  chief  officers  said  frankly  that  politically  co-opted  members  were  of 
little  help.  We  attended  meetings  where  these,  as  well  as  members  nominated 
by  outside  bodies,  made  little  or  no  effective  contributions.  They  sometimes 
seemed  inhibited  by  the  committee  situation.  One  Town  Clerk  wrote  to  us  that 
although  he  supposed  that  they  should  have  value  in  widening  the  scope  of  the 
discussion  he  could  not  offhand  remember  any  case  where  this  had  happened. 

‘ Certainly  their  value  when  it  comes  to  a matter  of  making  a decision  is  negli- 
gible as  they  invariably  follow  the  lead  given  by  the  elected  representatives  ’. 
Another  Town  Clerk  wrote  that  the  co-opted  members  played  little  part  in 
committee  and  would  not  be  missed  if  they  were  absent.  The  Clerk  of  another 
borough  wrote  that  in  his  opinion  there  had  been  no  worthwhile  contribution 
by  any  co-opted  member.  A chief  officer  in  a rural  district  thought  they  were  of 
no  special  value.  The  Clerk  of  another  rural  district  council  doubted  if,  in  view 
of  the  varied  representation  on  the  council,  co-option  was  necessary.  In  one 
authority  where  members  of  a university  geography  department  had  been 
co-opted  to  the  planning  committee  one  chief  officer  at  least  regarded  their 
performance  as  disappointing:  they  had  made  no  perceptible  contribution. 

207.  Where  specialists  fail  to  contribute  this  may  well  be  because  they  are  not 
provided  with  suitable  opportunities  at  a formative  stage  of  decision-making. 
In  many  cases  a proposal  comes  to  committee  only  when  it  has  been  worked  out 
in  considerable  detail;  plans  may  be  pinned  on  a wall  on  one  side  of  the  com- 
mittee room,  or  laid  on  the  table,  so  that  detailed  comment,  even  if  appropriate 
at  this  sort  of  meeting,  is  virtually  impossible  because  the  opportunity  of  close 
study  is  absent.  Material  circulated  before  a meeting,  and  the  presentation  at  a 
meeting,  tends  to  be  geared  to  the  level  of  understanding  of  the  average  member. 
While  the  opportunity  for  a co-opted  member  to  contact  chief  officers  to  obtain 
the  information  which  would  enable  him  to  make  a detailed  contribution  is 
present  in  theory,  in  practice  the  heavy  engagements  of  chief  officers  and 
specialist  members  often  preclude  such  a possibility.  It  is  also  the  case  that  the 
kind  of  dialogue  which  may  ensue  if  a specialist  member  makes  a point  arising 
from  his  background  of  professional  knowledge  and  a chief  officer  replies  on  a 
similar  plane  can  present  difficulties  for  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 


208.  A different  kind  of  problem  arises  when  a co-opted  member  acts  as  a 
partisan,  actively  promoting  the  interests  of  an  outside  group  which  he  rep- 
resents. It  was  apparent  in  certain  meetings  we  attended,  for  example,  that  the 
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councillors  expected  that  teachers  would  normally  argue  the  self  interest  of  their 
profession,  and  for  this  reason  their  contributions  were  not  always  regarded  as 
seriously  directed  at  the  real  problems  under  discussion.  One  chairman  said  of 
the  teachers  on  the  education  committee  (not  altogether  justly  in  the  light  of  our 
observations)  they  ‘ sit  and  never  say  a word.  When  they  do  talk  they  talk  only 
about  salary  and  wages  ’.  It  was  said  in  a county  borough  that  the  British  Medical 
Association  representatives  on  the  health  committee  always  spoke  ‘ with  an  eye 
to  the  financial  advantage  of  doctors  \ On  a non-professional  level,  an  Urban 
District  Clerk  wrote  of  the  co-opted  members  in  his  authority:  ‘ Their  value  on 
the  whole  is  purely  self-interest,  e.g.  the  representatives  of  the  Bowls  Club  press 
for  more  bowls  competitions,  etc.,  as  opposed  to  other  forms  of  entertainment  ’. 

209.  Other  criticisms  of  the  contributions  of  co-opted  members  were  that  they 
lacked  responsibility  (a  point  we  shall  take  up  below)  and  that  they  were  un- 
informed about  local  government.  The  Town  Clerk  of  a non-county  borough 
council  wrote : ‘ Co-opted  members  are  useless  and  often  very  troublesome.  They 
do  not  understand  municipal  principles  and  procedures ; and  are  not  called  upon 
frequently  enough  to  learn  them  ’. 

210.  A mixed  view  was  expressed  by  the  Clerk  of  a large  county  council  who 
wrote:  ‘ The  value  of  co-opted  members  varies  enormously,  at  one  extreme 
persons  with  specialised  knowledge  and  experience  can  be  of  substantial  assistance 
whilst  at  the  other  persons  representing  sectional  or  local  interests,  regarding 
themselves  as  not  more  than  delegates,  can  bring  little  or  no  benefit  to  council 
affairs”.  These  quotations  bring  us  up  against  the  problem  of  the  role  expected 
of  the  co-opted  members.  K.  C.  Wheare62  writes  that  ‘ the  significance  of  the 
co-opted  members  is  that,  as  a rule,  though  they  are  partisans,  they  are  not 
party  men  ’.  In  fact,  partisanship  is,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  much  resented. 
In  some  members’  eyes  at  least,  it  seems  to  be  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the 
privilege  of  participation  in  local  government  committees.  Reservations  against 
the  use  of  co-option  were  more  frequently  expressed,  however,  because  of  the 
part  played  by  co-opted  members  as  party  men.  In  one  county  borough  a 
chairman  said  that  it  was  important  that  there  should  not  be  enough  independent 
co-opted  members  to  tie  up  with  the  opposition  against  the  group.  The  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  the  same  borough  thought  the  practice  of  co-option  very 
good  as  long  as  the  co-opted  members  did  not  try  to  influence  policy.  In  a large 
borough  'a  group  leader  thought  that  although  co-option  was  necessary  on  some 
committees,  the  co-opted  members  should  not  be  allowed  to  outvote  the  coun- 
cillors as  sometimes  happened  on  the  health  committee  when  the  co-opted 
members  voted  with  the  opposition  and  it  became  necessary  to  reverse  the 
decision  in  full  council.  The  majority  party  was  more  or  less  forced  into  political 
manoeuvring  because  of  this  kind  of  possibility. 

211.  There  was  also  some  criticism  of  co-opted  members  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  irresponsible  in  financial  matters.  In  one  county  it  was  said  that  much 
prejudice  against  them  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  had  no  responsibility  for 
the  rates.  In  a county  borough  it  was  said  that  they  tended  to  raise  problems  by 
being  enthusiastic  about  education  without  appreciating  the  financial  implies- 

62  Government  by  Committee,  1955,  p.  168. 
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tions.  The  same  kind  of  difficulty  was  said  to  arise  in  another  authority  on  a 
library  committee  where  they  constituted  four  of  a membership  of  ten.  A 
treasurer  doubtless  had  the  same  point  in  mind  when  he  wrote  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  co-opted  members  tended  to  be  impractical,  starry-eyed  and 
often  of  little  real  use.  The  feeling  against  co-opted  members  can  produce  in 
them  a sense  of  being  regarded  as  inferior  because  they  have  not  contested 
an  election. 


(d)  Suggestions  for  reform 


212  Members  who  felt  that  the  political  basis  of  co-option  was  wrong  tended 
to  favour  representative  co-options,  if  they  favoured  co-option  at  all  and  to  sav 
that  it  would  be  best  to  ask  an  outside  body  to  select  the  persons.  A few  officers 
also  took  this  view.  Some  officers  felt  that  co-option  could  be  used  to  force  on  to 
the  committees  a strong  and  new  outside  element.  A Clerk  thought  that  a third 
of  the  committee  members  should  be  appointed  by  an  outside  body— possibly 
the  government;  the  education  committee  could  then  be  reinforced  from  the 
universities  and  local  bankers  could  be  appointed  to  the  finance  committee  A 
county  treasurer  wanted  to  see  representatives  from  regional  councils  appointed 
to  committees  to  overcome  parochialism  and  promote  the  exchange  of  ideas 
A Town  Clerk  thought  that  nominations  to  committees  by  central  government 
departments  would  be  an  excellent  idea.  These  officers  looked  to  co-option  as  a 
way  of  promoting  reform,  and  therefore  considered  it  important  that  co-opted 
members  should  have  full  voting  rights.  P 


213.  Another  approach  to  the  problem  was  to  acknowledge  the  political  prob- 
lems and  the  advantages  to  sectional  groups  which  resulted  from  co-optative 
appointments  in  many  places  and  to  argue  that  these  dangers  could  be  removed 
and  the  valuable  function  of  providing  outside  advice  best  fulfilled  by  appointing 
advisory  members  who  would  not  have  the  power  to  vote.  Several  of  the  chair- 
men and  officers  we  interviewed  favoured  the  idea  of  appointing  non-voting 
visers.  One  chairman  thought  that  if  co-opted  members  were  deprived  of  a 
vote  they  might  behave  irresponsibly.  Most  often  reservations  to  this  suggestion 
sprang  from  a fear  that  co-opted  members  would  feel  slighted  if  they  were  not 
allowed  to  vote,  and  that  the  best  people  might  not  agree  to  serve  In  these 

fo™ed0nS'llOnerVamtlOn,  °n  thC  Mea  WaS  ttat  a panel  of  advisers  could  be 

of  wffich^ffid  win  71Untary  advice  on  sPecific  individual  members 
or  which  would  be  called  m whenever  it  was  expected  their  opinions  might  be 

helpful.  Another  suggestion  was  that  advisory  committees,  similar  to  those*  set 

Xht  Tny  rCaJI0D  aUth°ritieS  t0  advise  oa  sPecial  educational  problems* 
might  be  employed  more  generally.  In  one  authority,  it  was  said  that  while 

ranntiri  StUgg!ftIOns  oft®n  came  from  teachers  on  a committee  of  this  kind  the 
co-opted  teachers  on  the  education  committee  made  little  real  contribution 
em  wmg  thet VOt'ng  t0  wJtat  were  generally  regarded  as  selfish  ends  and  causing 
embarrassment  when  they  attended  meetings  at  which  their  cofieagues  wLrl 

boTcTottedrva^01ntmenh  ' 1 A C°Unty  Cl6rk  Mt  ^ there  Was  a need  for 

. p°-°Pted  voting  members,  representing  interests  and  drawing  their  as 
socmtions  into  active  and  fruitful  collaboration  with  the  council’s  committees 
and  advisers  who  attended  specially  to  give  the  benefit  of  them  opinZ  ’ 


lg5— d 
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(e)  Summary  and  conclusions 

214.  To  summarise,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  against 
co-opted  members  because  they  are  thought  by  some  to  hold  privileges  and 
exercise  powers  which  they  have  not  earned  through  gaining  electoral  support. 
This  feeling  is  directed  particularly,  but  not  exclusively,  against  those  who  are 
aligned  with  particular  party  groups  on  the  council.  The  need  of  the  majority 
party  to  promote  a firm  line  of  policy  and  the  desire  to  give  members  of  the  party 
who  have  not  gained  seats  on  the  council  experience  of  local  government  work, 
have  brought  political  considerations  to  bear  on  the  choice  of  co-opted  members. 
Concessions  to  minority  parties  have  followed  and  the  co-optative  seats  have 
often  been  divided  between  the  parties  in  approximate  proportion  to  their 
strengths  on  the  council.  One  way  of  escaping  from  such  a system  is  seen  by 
some  in  the  idea  of  allowing  suitable  outside  bodies  to  make  the  nominations. 
This  does  not,  however,  entirely  remove  the  fear  of  political  alignment.  One 
solution  would  be  to  deprive  co-optive  members  of  the  power  to  vote.  Obviously, 
these  considerations  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  authorities  where  party  politics 
are  absent  or  relatively  unimportant. 

215.  The  problem  can  perhaps  be  simplified  by  distinguishing  the  functions  to  be 
fulfilled  by  co-option.  In  so  far  as  co-options  are  meant  to  bring  particular  out- 
side interests  into  the  system,  there  may  appear  to  be  an  element  of  injustice  in 
the  privileged  position  the  favoured  interests  are  given.  On  these  grounds, 
although  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  councillors 
should  have  immediate  access  to  their  advice  as  to  the  opinions  and  likely 
reactions  to  proposals  of,  for  example,  selected  associations  of  teachers  or  of 
medical  practitioners,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a case  for  giving  them  the 
advantage  of  a vote.  A second  function  is  to  train  prospective  councillors. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  need  for  such  arrangements,  they  do  not  appear  to 
justify  the  award  of  voting  power  to  non-councillors.  A third  function  may  be  to 
associate  outside  bodies  with  the  work  of  the  council.  In  so  far  as  this  is  for 
nothing  more  than  the  exchange  of  information,  a vote  could  not  be  justified. 
Where,  however,  the  goals  of  a council  service  are  seen  to  be  parallel  with  those 
of  the  outside  interests  concerned,  and  the  council  is  given  reciprocal  privileges 
on  the  controlling  body  of  the  outside  interest,  there  may  be  much  to  be  said  for 
giving  representative  members  full  voting  rights.  A consideration  here  is  the 
pressure  towards  possibly  unrealistic  expenditure  which  may  be  exercised  to  the 
embarrassment  of  members  and  officers  responsible  for  balancing  the  claims  of 
special  services  in  the  light  of  the  need  for  general  economy.  The  system  should, 
however,  be  strong  enough  to  contain  such  pressures.  Finally,  there  is  the  benefit 
of  the  sources  of  expert  knowledge,  advice  and  opinion  which  may  be  tapped  by 
suitable  co-options.  Again  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a case  on  these  grounds 
for  giving  voting  powers,  unless,  as  certain  officers  felt,  this  would  provide  a 
means  of  forcing  such  influences  on  councils  which  have  grown  too  insular  and 
unresponsive  to  modem  ideas.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  here  that  if  co-opted 
members  had  no  voting  power,  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  delegation  of  plenary 
powers  to  committees  would  be  removed.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  non- 
councillors tilting  a decision  not  dependent  on  full  council  approval  in  favour  of 
the  opposition  point  of  view  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  controlling  party. 
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216.  Many  of  these  difficulties  would  not  arise  in  connection  with  co-optive 
appointments  to  committees  with  a primary  function  to  advise  rather  than  to 
make  formal  decisions.  Co-option  to  committees  of  this  kind  might  provide  a 
means  to  promote  close  relations  with  voluntary  associations  and  to  associate 
them  with  the  work  of  the  council  where  they  have  common  aims,  as  well  as  to 
tap  valuable  outside  sources  of  information  and  opinion.  The  free  and  flexible 
use  of  public  talent  in  this  way  might  help  to  give  local  government  a more 
outward-looking  and  responsive  image. 
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The  Aldermanic  System 


The  scope  of  the  enquiry 

1.  As  the  Maud  Committee  wished  to  have  a picture  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  aldermanic  system  in  a number  of  local  authorities,  we  sought  the  help  of 
academic  workers  in  various  universities.  Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
enquiries  had  to  be  limited  to  authorities  reasonably  accessible  to  a research 
worker’s  university,  or  those  where  research  was  already  in  progress  for  other 
purposes;  the  selection  of  authorities  was  therefore  made  by  those  who  were 
able  to  help.  We  prepared  a questionnaire  requesting  certain  factual  information 
which  was  completed  by  the  Clerks  of  the  authorities  chosen;  the  research 
worker  then  visited  the  authority  and  made  more  subjective  enquiries,  following 
general  lines  which  we  suggested  to  ensure  that  the  information  would  be 
collected  on  a comparable  basis.  Most  of  the  studies  included  all  the  information 
requested,  although  some  were  for  various  reasons  incomplete.  The  academic 
workers  who  helped  in  the  enquiry  are  among  those  named  in  the  preface.  Some 
made  enquiries  in  more  than  one  authority. 

2.  We  collected  similar  information  in  the  authorities  selected  for  our  own,  more 
general,  personal  enquiries.  Altogether,  studies  were  made  in  34  authorities  (12 
counties,  17  county  boroughs  and  5 non-county  boroughs);  647  aldermen  were 
involved.  Tables  4. 1 to  4. 12  which  appear  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  were  prepared 
by  the  Social  Survey. 

The  basis  of  the  selection  of  aldermen 

3.  In  the  local  authorities  included  in  the  enquiry  the  use  of  the  power  to  appoint 
aldermen  from  outside  the  council  is  negligible.  (Similarly,  Table  4. 1 shows  that 
only  0.5%  were  voted  on  as  alderman,  chairman  or  mayor  without  having  pre- 
viously served  as  a councillor).  In  two  cases  in  the  authorities  investigated 
aldermen  were  elected  from  outside  because  of  a technicality— the  election  of 
one  as  councillor  was  delayed  because  of  an  opponent’s  illness  and  the  other  was 
elected  as  alderman  immediately  after  having  announced  his  intention  of  not 
seeking  re-election  as  councillor.  Apart  from  these,  in  only  one  of  the  authorities 
are  there  at  present  any  aldermen  appointed  from  outside.  Here  the  aldermen 
concerned  (less  than  a quarter  of  the  total)  were  ex-councillors  appointed  as 
aldermen  fairly  soon  after  their  defeat  at  the  polls. 

4.  In  only  seven  authorities  is  reference  made  to  the  election  of  aldermen  from 
outside  in  the  past  and  some  of  the  instances  quoted  are  from  many  years  ago; 
these  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ex-councillors.  It  seems  therefore  that  the 
power  of  election  from  outside  is  used  only  rarely  to  boost  a political  majority 
and  even  more  rarely  as  an  opportunity  of  bringing  in  an  outstanding  person 
from  outside  the  council. 
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5.  In  the  selection  of  aldermen,  most  of  the  authorities  give  considerable  (often 
exclusive)  weight  to  seniority,  either  within  the  council  as  a whole  or  within  a 
political  party.  (The  effect  of  party  politics  on  the  selection  of  aldermen  is  dealt 
with  below.)  In  three  of  the  eleven  counties,  nine  of  the  sixteen  county 
boroughs  and  two  of  the  four  non-county  boroughs  where  such  information  is 
available,  the  choice  is  exclusively  by  seniority,  a tie  being  settled  either  by  lot, 
party  vote  or  record  of  service. 

6.  In  one  of  the  other  counties,  strict  seniority  is  modified  only  by  the  fact  that 
each  of  the  two  geographical  halves  has  a prescribed  number  of  aldermen.  In 
another,  the  seniority  rule  is  modified  both  by  an  agreement  for  a geographical 
spread  of  aldermen  and  also  by  the  fact  that,  until  they  have  given  40  years  of 
service,  aldermen  serve  for  only  a term  and  then  have  to  contest  an  election  as 
councillors.  In  another  the  seniority  rule  was  at  one  time  modified  by  a reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  party  who  had  just  gained  a majority  to  promote  councillors 
from  marginal  seats.  Two  other  counties  have  a single  exception  each— one  an 
outstanding  personality  appointed  out  of  turn  and  another  a senior  councillor 
not  yet  promoted  to  the  bench.  In  another  a few  exceptional  councillors  get  early 
promotion  and  a few  (virtual  non-attenders)  are  not  promoted,  but  seniority  is 
still  the  main  factor.  In  fact,  in  only  two  counties  is  seniority  not  the  major 
consideration.  In  one  of  these,  considerable  weight  is  given  to  a large  number  of 
factors — not  only  length  but  also  quality  of  service  (usually  associated  with 
committee  chairmanships),  personal  popularity,  wealth  and  social  status.  In  the 
other,  aldermen  are  selected  because  of  their  ability  and  powers  of  leadership 
(often  associated  with  the  holding  of  a main  committee  chairmanship). 

7.  In  three  county  boroughs  the  seniority  rule  has  been  varied  on  occasions  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  contesting  an  unsafe  seat  and  in  two  of  these  and  in  three  other 
county  boroughs  there  have  also  been  rare  appointments  of  outstanding  in- 
dividuals out  of  turn.  In  another  county  borough  aldermen  retire  after  a single 
term  of  office  and  the  same  rule  applies  in  one  of  the  non-county  boroughs.  In 
the  other  non-county  borough  where  seniority  is  not  the  only  consideration,  it  is 
the  major  one. 

8.  In  the  counties  the  average  length  of  service  as  councillors  of  the  present 
aldermen  before  promotion  varied  from  nine  to  16  years,  in  the  county  boroughs 
from  10  to  22  years  and  in  the  non-county  boroughs  from  11  to  16  years  (with 
the  exception  of  those  areas  where  there  is  greater  mobility  because  aldermen 
serve  for  a single  term).  In  all,  there  are  only  five  of  the  present  aldermen  in  the 
counties,  nine  in  the  county  boroughs  and  three  in  the  non-county  boroughs 
who  had  served  for  five  years  or  less  before  their  election  as  aldermen,  but  11 
county  aldermen,  35  county  borough  aldermen  (10  of  these  from  one  county 
borough  which  has  only  14  aldermen  in  all)  and  five  non-county  borough  aider- 
men  had  served  as  councillors  for  20  years  or  more. 

9.  The  considerable  emphasis  on  length,  rather  than  quality,  of  service  in  the 
selection  of  aldermen  is  significant  in  that  it  implies  a standard  of  values  which  is 
backward  rather  than  forward  looking.  This  is  not  to  say  that  quality  of  service 
and  potential  is  necessarily  lacking.  As  some  measure  of  this,  information  was 
collected  about  committee  chairmanships  held  by  aldermen  immediately  before 
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election.  It  is  of  course  realised  that  the  holding  of  a chair  is  not  necessarily  the 
only  indication  of  ability  and  influence,  particularly  in  those  areas  where  the 
aldermanic  bench  is  open  to  all  parties,  but  the  holding  of  chairmanships  is 
restricted  to  the  majority  party.  In  half  the  counties,  all  but  two  of  the  county 
boroughs  where  such  information  is  available  and  all  but  one  of  the  non-county 
boroughs,  at  least  a third  of  the  present  aldermen  held  chairmanships  of  main 
committees  before  they  were  elected.  In  one  county,  six  county  boroughs  and 
two  non-county  boroughs,  at  least  half  held  chairmanships. 

10.  It  seems  that  it  is  rare  for  an  existing  alderman  not  to  be  re-elected  unless  he 
retires  voluntarily  (and  this  is  unusual).  The  situation  is,  of  course,  different  in 
those  areas  where  a change  in  party  leadership  produces  a clean  sweep  of  half 
the  aldermanic  bench  and  in  the  county,  county  borough  and  non-county 
borough  (all  in  Wales)  where  aldermen  are  not  re-elected  until  they  have  served 
a further  period  as  councillors. 

Party  politics 

11.  As  the  aldermanic  system  is  in  some  places  said  to  be  used  for  party  political 
ends,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  this  point.  In  two  of  the  counties  and  six 
of  the  county  boroughs  for  which  we  have  information,  the  majority  party 
invariably  takes  all  vacant  aldermanic  seats  and  in  some  cases  presses  the  party 
advantage  to  the  limit  by  promoting  only  councillors  from  safe  seats.  Curiously 
enough,  in  only  two  of  these  authorities  are  the  parties  so  evenly  balanced  that 
the  aldermanic  elections  are  politically  decisive.  In  the  others  the  majority  party 
has  at  least  a fairly  strong,  and  in  some  cases  an  overwhelming,  majority.  Their 
insistence  on  a monopoly  of  aldermanic  seats  (which  invariably  embitters  the 
relations  between  parties  and  often  causes  each  vacant  seat  to  be  hotly,  if 
abortively,  contested)  either  dates  from  earlier  days  when  their  control  of  the 
council  was  less  secure,  or  is  in  retaliation  because  their  opponents  have  employed 
similar  tactics  when  in  control  in  the  past.  If  the  party  balance  among  councillors 
in  these  areas  changed,  the  fact  that  aldermen  have  a six-year  term  of  office 
would  ensure  a temporary  delay  in  the  change  of  party  control  in  the  council, 
but  at  the  next  aldermanic  elections  there  would  be  a clean  sweep  of  half  the 
aldermanic  bench  (with  a consequent  increase  in  both  personal  antipathies  and 
perhaps  public  scepticism),  a sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  policy  and  the 
destruction  of  the  element  of  continuity  which  is  advanced  as  one  of  the  most 
desirable  features  of  the  aldermanic  system. 

12.  In  those  authorities  where  parties  are  very  closely  balanced  and  the  majority 
party  takes  all  the  seats,  each  aldermanic  election  is  a potential  crisis.  There  is 
evidence  of  violent  disputes  hinging  on  legal  technicalities  which  can  even  involve 
the  position  of  the  mayor  (an  office  traditionally  regarded  as  above  party  con- 
siderations), of  manoeuvres  such  as  a deliberate  delay  in  taking  the  oath  of 
acceptance  of  the  aldermanic  office  to  ensure  that  the  member  concerned  is  still 
available  to  give  his  vote  as  a councillor  in  the  next  election  to  fill  a casual 
aldermanic  vacancy,  and  of  the  decisive  position  of  a single  independent  council- 
lor in  tipping  the  balance  in  an  aldermanic  election.  All  these  tend  to  become  a 
focus  for  both  local  and  national  attention  and  inevitably  affect  adversely  the 
image  of  local  government  as  a whole. 
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13.  However,  in  the  two  other  counties,  10  other  county  boroughs  and  two  non- 
county boroughs  which  operate  on  party  lines,  aldermanic  seats  are  held  by 
members  of  all  the  parties.  In  one  county,  one  county  borough  and  one  non- 
county borough  the  strict  seniority  rule  applies  regardless  of  party.  In  the  other 
authorities  the  parties  have  agreed  (either  formally  or  informally)  that  the 
allocation  of  seats  bn  the  aldermanic  bench  should  reflect  the  proportionate 
strength  of  the  parties  in  the  council.  These  agreements  include  a number  of 
variations  and  refinements.  For  example,  one  authority  in  filling  both  casual  and 
ordinary  vacancies  is  guided  by  an  average  of  party  strengths  over  the  three  years 
previous  to  the  election.  Another,  which  at  one  time  filled  casual  vacancies  by 
appointing  from  the  party  of  the  outgoing  alderman,  now  uses  such  vacancies  to 
remedy  disproportions  in  party  strengths  on  the  bench.  Another  makes  adjust- 
ments only  in  the  years  of  the  main  aldermanic  elections.  It  appears  that  where 
there  are  agreements  they  are  usually  honoured,  except  where  all  parties  agree 
to  modifications  in  a particular  instance.  For  example,  in  one  authority  an 
attempt  is  made  to  avoid  removing  a sitting  alderman  wherever  possible,  although 
this  means  party  strengths  can  be  slightly  out  of  line  for  a while.  Some  of  the 
agreements  are  of  long  standing,  others  of  very  recent  introduction.  In  one  or 
two  of  these  authorities  there  is  a suggestion  that  changes  towards  a less  liberal 
attitude  might  well  be  imminent. 

Contribution  made  by  aldermen  towards  the  conduct  of  business 

14.  Having  examined  the  process  by  which  aldermen  are  selected,  research 
workers  attempted  the  much  more  difficult  task  of  assessing  the  contribution 
they  made  towards  the  conduct  of  business.  To  avoid  relying  entirely  on  sub- 
jective impressions,  factual  information  relating  to  chairmanships  and  seats  on 
important  committees  was  collected,  although  it  was  realised  that  these  are  not 
infallible  guides.  So  far  as  chairmanships  are  concerned,  the  position  is  complic- 
ated by  the  fact  that  in  some  party  areas  where  the  aldermanic  seats  are  filled 
proportionately,  the  chairmanships  are  restricted  to  the  majority  party.  However, 
in  all  but  four  of  the  counties,  all  but  three  of  the  county  boroughs  and  all  the 
non-county  boroughs,  at  least  half  the  aldermen  hold  either  main  or  sub-com- 
mittee chairmanships  and  in  one  county  and  two  county  boroughs  three- 
quarters  hold  chairmanships.  Although  aldermen  constitute  only  a quarter  of  a 
council,  in  all  the  authorities  but  one  they  hold  at  least  a third  of  the  chairman- 
ships of  main  committees  and  in  nine  counties,  nine  county  boroughs  and  two 
non-county  boroughs  they  hold  at  least  half.  In  two  counties  they  hold  all  but 
one  and  in  another  county  all  but  two  of  the  chairmanships.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  of  sub-committee  chairmanships  held  by  aldermen  varies  very 
considerably. 

15.  Aldermen  hold  at  least  a third  of  the  seats  on  the  finance  committee  in  all 
but  one  of  the  counties,  all  but  four  of  the  county  boroughs  and  all  but  one  of 
the  non-county  boroughs  (and  in  this  last  case  the  finance  committee  includes  all 
the  members  of  the  council).  In  all  authorities  where  there  is  a special  policy 
committee  (as  distinct  from  the  finance  committee),  with  the  exception  of  one 
county,  aldermen  again  have  a third  or  more  seats.  They  are  much  more  poorly 
represented  on  planning  committees  (a  more  recent  creation  than  finance  com- 
mittees), having  less  than  a third  of  the  seats  in  all  the  counties,  seven  of  the 
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county  boroughs  and  three  of  the  non-county  boroughs  (another  of  the  non- 
county boroughs  has  no  planning  committee).  There  is  more  variation  in  their 
representation  on  education  committees;  they  have  less  than  a third  in  five 
counties  and  11  county  boroughs. 

16.  In  some  of  the  authorities  investigated  more  subjective  information  was 
gleaned  from  discussions  with  aldermen,  councillors  and  officials  and  in  some 
cases  from  observation  at  committee  meetings.  In  two  of  the  counties  the  aider- 
men  as  a body  do  not  appear  to  be  any  more  influential  than  councillors.  In  one 
county,  however,  all  the  really  influential  members  are  aldermen  and  in  three 
others  the  general  body  of  aldermen  are  influential  and  include  strong  personal- 
ities. In  another,  two-thirds  of  the  aldermen  are  estimated  to  make  an  above 
average  contribution  to  business  and  in  another  over  a quarter  are  among  the 
leading  members  of  the  council  and  about  the  same  number  also  command 
considerable  respect.  In  another,  although  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  aider- 
men  as  a whole  from  the  rest  of  the  council,  the  three  or  four  really  powerful 
council  members  are  in  fact  aldermen. 

1 7.  In  five  of  the  county  boroughs  the  influence  of  aldermen  is  felt  to  be  minimal. 
In  one  of  these  the  general  level  of  aldermen  is  judged  to  be  lower  than  that  of 
councillors.  In  another  aldermen  and  councillors  are  indistinguishable.  In  a 
third  the  chairmen  of  important  committees,  one  of  the  party  leaders  and  his 
deputy  are  councillors.  In  a fourth  both  the  leader  and  deputy  leader  of  the 
majority  party  are  councillors  and  in  the  fifth,  although  the  majority  party  group 
leader  himself  is  an  alderman,  the  man  generally  agreed  to  be  the  most  influential 
on  the  council  and  the  holders  of  other  important  chairmanships  are  councillors ; 
in  fact  in  this  authority  the  aldermen  as  a whole  are  no  longer  the  people  who 
take  the  real  responsibility.  In  four  other  county  boroughs  the  aldermen,  because 
of  their  longer  experience,  are  said  to  have  some,  but  certainly  not  exceptional 
influence.  However,  in  another  seven  county  boroughs  some  of  the  aldermen  at 
least  have  considerable  power.  In  two  of  these  the  aldermen  include  a number  of 
strong  personalities  who  are  inevitably  influential.  In  another,  at  least  half  the 
aldermen  (a  higher  proportion  than  in  the  rest  of  the  council)  are  judged  active 
and  influential.  In  another,  slightly  less  than  half  play  an  important  part,  but  the 
most  able  member  is  a councillor.  Two  others  have  two  or  three  aldermen 
making  an  above  average  contribution.  The  seventh  has  a number  of  aldermen 
chairing  important  committees  but  owing  their  power  chiefly  to  seniority. 

1 8.  In  two  of  the  non-county  boroughs  the  contribution  of  aldermen  is  assessed 
as  virtually  identical  with  that  of  most  senior  members  of  the  council.  In  two 
others  their  influence  as  holders  of  important  chairmanships  is  noted.  In  a fifth 
half  the  aldermen,  as  against  a third  of  the  councillors,  are  assessed  as  being 
competent  and  influential. 

19.  One  or  two  observers  have  noticed  that  aldermen  specialise  in  particular 
spheres  and  they  presumably  acquire  influence  resulting  from  greater  knowledge. 

20.  Although  the  extent  of  the  power  and  influence  of  aldermen  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  authorities,  one  comment  by  the  researchers  and  those 
whom  they  consulted  is  reiterated  many  times:  that  is  that  where  aldermen  exert 
exceptional  influence  this  is  rarely  attributable  to  the  aldermanic  office  as  such, 
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but  is  rather  the  result  of  long  service  and  experience  (the  main  factor  in  the 
selection  of  aldermen),  personality  and  also  to  some  extent  the  holding  of 
chairmanships  and  seats  on  important  committees. 

21.  A related  point  is  the  extent  to  which  aldermen  are  regarded  by  councillors, 
or  regard  themselves,  as  a body  of  ‘ elder  statesmen  ’.  Although  there  are 
indications  that  some  aldermen,  by  reason  of  their  experience,  not  only  exert 
considerable  influence  but  also  exhibit  political  wisdom  and  maturity,  there  is 
little  evidence  that  they  are  distinguishable  as  a separate  body.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  authorities  (although  by  no  means  all)  aldermen  sit  on  a separate  bench  at 
council  meetings  and  may  have  distinctive  robes,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
this  has  a wider  significance.  In  four  authorities  where  the  question  has  been 
specifically  answered  it  has  been  confirmed  that  the  aldermen  do  not  meet  as  a 
group  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  do  in  any  other  authority.  In 
one  or  two  authorities  it  is  said  that  the  office  is  not  respectfully  regarded. 

22.  An  argument  often  advanced  in  favour  of  the  aldermanic  system  is  that  it 
ensures  that  a council  includes  a leaven  of  members  who,  because  they  are  free 
from  electoral  pressures,  are  likely  to  have  a more  balanced  and  less  parochial 
approach  to  the  matters  under  discussion.  This  view  is  held  by  a number  of 
people,  both  officers  and  members,  who  were  consulted  during  the  enquiry.  For 
example,  one  alderman  suggested  that  the  existence  of  the  aldermanic  bench  went 
some  way  towards  modifying  the  tendency,  which  he  personally  regretted,  for  a 
local  council  ‘ to  become  a consumer  council  rather  than  a board  of  directors  ’. 
A councillor  referred  to  the  advantages  of  having  ‘ a second  layer  of  people  who 
cannot  lose  their  seats  over  quite  unimportant  issues  when  the  electorate  blow 
hot  and  cold  ’.  The  leader  of  the  small  minority  party  in  an  authority  where  all 
the  aldermanic  seats  are  taken  by  the  majority  supported  the  system  on  similar 
grounds.  A number  of  Clerks  have  expressed  the  same  view.  There  have  been  few 
suggestions  that  freedom  from  electoral  pressures  is  a bad  thing. 

23.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  produce  specific  evidence  for  or  against  the 
opinions  expressed.  In  one  authority  the  absence  of  strong  ward  allegiances 
among  aldermen  was  noted  and,  in  another  two,  greater  independence  of  action 
and  a tendency  not  to  be  so  responsive  to  popular  feeling.  However,  in  one 
county  aldermen  are  observed  as  being  as  conscious  as  councillors  of  the  needs 
of  ‘ their  people  ’.  In  one  county  borough  it  is  noted  that  many  aldermen  find  it 
difficult  to  shake  off  ward  ties  and  deliberately  participate  in  ward  meetings,  not 
liking  to  be  ‘ cut  off  ’.  In  one  of  the  non-county  boroughs  aldermen  appeared  to 
be  quite  as  worried  by  canvassing  as  councillors  and  expressed  more  fears  of 
losing  face  unless  they  obtained  services  for  individuals.  In  four  other  authorities 
no  distinctions  were  observed  between  aldermen  and  councillors  in  responsive- 
ness to  public  opinion  or  approach  to  problems.  In  one  county  borough  a leading 
alderman  had  a breadth  of  vision  which  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
own  authority,  but  a number  of  other  aldermen  in  the  same  place  were  seen  to 
advance  sectional  interests.  Researchers  in  a number  of  areas  where  affairs  are 
run  on  party  lines  commented  that,  in  the  matter  of  voting,  aldermen  as  well  as 
councillors  are  subject  to  the  party  whip,  although  of  course  as  long  standing 
party  members  their  influence  on  caucus  meetings  doubtless  has  an  effect  on  the 
‘ party  line  ’. 
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24.  It  is  interesting  that  the  Social  Survey  investigation  has  shown  that  aldermen 
say  they  spend  13%  of  their  time  dealing  with  electoral  problems  as  compared 
with  the  same  percentage  for  unopposed  councillors  and  15%  for  opposed 
councillors. 1 

25.  Another  advantage  claimed  for  the  aldermanic  system  is  that  the  fact  that  a 
quarter  of  the  council  is  freed  from  the  necessity  of  contesting  an  election  ensures 
a desirable  element  of  continuity.  This  view  is  supported  in  many  authorities  of 
different  types  by  aldermen,  councillors  and  officials — in  fact  it  is  the  justification 
of  the  system  which  apparently  springs  most  readily  to  mind,  whether  or  not 
it  has  any  real  validity  in  the  context  of  the  particular  authority  under  con- 
sideration. In  one  or  two  areas  where  party  majorities  are  now — or  have  been  in 
the  past — very  small  and  fluctuating,  instances  are  quoted  of  the  aldermen  alone 
providing  a stable  element  and  a safeguard  against  rapidly  changing  policy. 
This  is  usually  assumed  to  be  desirable,  although  there  are  a few  critics  of  the 
fact  that  the  aldermanic  bench  can  help  to  keep  a minority  party  in  power;  one 
instance  has  been  quoted  of  an  authority  being  committed  to  vast  expenditure 
on  a project  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  party  holding  the  majority  of 
the  elective  seats. 

26.  It  is  pointed  out  by  a number  of  researchers  that  in  authorities  where  one 
party  has  a strong  majority  of  long  standing  and  also  in  those  where  a large 
number  of  council  seats  are  uncontested  there  would  be  continuity  in  any  case. 
Others  have  pointed  out  that  an  aldermanic  seat  can  in  certain  circumstances  be 
insecure.  This  possibility  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  comments  on  the 
effect  of  the  system  of  the  majority  party  taking  all  the  aldermanic  seats.  Where 
the  seniority  rule  is  applied,  councillors  who  qualify  for  the  bench  obviously 
occupy  a safe  seat  and  exchange  it  for  an  office  of  lesser  rather  than  greater 
security  when  elected  as  an  alderman.  Some  councillors  with  whom  the  question 
has  been  discussed  have  said  that  they  would  not  be  prepared  to  accept  office  as 
aldermen  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  having  to  contest  an  election  later,  after  they 
had  been  displaced  in  their  own  ward. 

27.  In  addition  to  the  contention  that  the  aldermanic  system  provides  continuity 
in  a general  sense,  it  is  argued  that  it  ensures  the  retention  of  particularly 
valuable  members  of  the  council  whose  services  might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
A few  specific  instances  are  quoted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  some  areas  that  if  the  system  were  abolished  the  able  and  vigorous 
aldermen  would  fight  and  win  elections  as  councillors.  Some  critics  of  the  system 
have  said  that  in  their  areas  it  is  only  ineffective  aldermen  who  have  to  depend  on 
the  system  to  remain  on  the  council.  However,  some  extremely  able  aldermen  of 
long  standing,  occupying  positions  of  considerable  power,  have  said  that  they 
would  resign  from  the  council  rather  than  fight  another  election. 

28.  In  fact  a number  of  aldermen  and  councillors  appear  to  regard  the  aldermanic 
bench  as  providing  a respite  from  electioneering  which  is  a fair  reward  for  long 
and  faithful  service  on  the  council.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
use  of  the  strict  seniority  rule  in  many  areas.  It  has  been  described  as  ‘ honour 
for  long  service  ’,  as  ‘ the  only  gesture  ever  made  to  you  by  the  council  ’.  An 
alderman  with  a practical  approach  to  affairs  regards  it  as  ‘ a waste  of  time  for 

1 Volume  2.  The  Local  Government  Councillor.  Table  3.2. 
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experienced  people  to  have  to  do  battle  at  the  polls  ’.  Some  independents  refer 
to  the  expense  of  contesting  an  election  and  those  fighting  as  members  of  a 
political  party  often  resent  the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  indignities  of  an  election  campaign. 

29.  The  ceremonial  attached  to  the  aldermanic  office  is  felt  by  some  to  give 
dignity  to  council  proceedings  generally  and  it  is  even  claimed  that  it  improves 
recruitment.  In  one  area  a ‘ radical  ’ councillor  admitted  that  ‘ elevation  ’ to  the 
bench  is  a promotion  in  the  popular  mind  and  in  the  same  authority  it  is  said 
that  aldermen  get  a little  more  respect  from  officials.  (However,  in  some  author- 
ities where  titles  are  not  in  regular  use,  officials  of  middle  rank  have  been  known 
to  hesitate  or  even  consult  the  calendar  before  distinguishing  between  aldermen 
and  councillors!)  Election  as  alderman  is  nearly  always  an  occasion  for  con- 
gratulation. In  some  authorities,  although  by  no  means  all,  the  title  is  invariably 
used  both  in  written  and  verbal  communications.  It  may  well  be  that  the  cere- 
monial factor  is  in  some  areas  of  more  significance  than  the  actual  power  and 
influence  of  aldermen  would  seem  to  warrant.  Some  commentators  claim  that  it 
enhances  the  image  of  local  government,  although  others  are  more  cynical. 

Age 

30.  The  strongest  and  most  widespread  criticisms  of  the  aldermanic  system  are 
related  to  the  age  of  some  of  the  aldermen.  The  considerable  (often  exclusive) 
weight  given  to  length  of  service  in  their  selection,  the  usual  practice  of  almost 
automatic  re-election  and  the  reluctance  of  aldermen  themselves  to  resign,  con- 
tribute to  ensure  a high  average  age  of  aldermen  in  many  areas.  Table  4.12  shows 
that  48.2%  of  aldermen,  as  compared  with  19.5%  of  councillors,  are  65  or  over. 
32  % are  at  least  70  (as  compared  with  8 % of  councillors)  and  15  % are  at  least  75 
(as  compared  with  3%  of  councillors).  The  authorities  selected  for  detailed 
investigation  included  one  with  six  aldermen  over  80  and  another  which  had  one 
over  90,  four  between  80  and  89  and  six  between  70  and  79.  One  research  worker 
noted  an  increase  in  the  age  of  aldermen  over  the  years  in  one  county  borough 
from  an  average  of  58.5  for  the  period  1930-34  to  68.2  for  the  period  1962-63! 
The  length  of  service  before  election  to  the  bench  has  been  referred  to  earlier.  In 
the  counties  investigated  there  was  one  alderman  with  40  years’  service  on  the 
aldermanic  bench,  one  with  37  years,  two  with  36,  one  with  34  and  one  with  30; 
in  the  county  boroughs,  one  with  37,  one  with  36,  two  with  34  and  one  with  31  ■ 
in  the  non-county  boroughs  one  with  32  years. 

31.  Many  of  those  conducting  the  research  and  some  of  the  aldermen,  councillors 
and  officials  whom  they  consulted  made  some  reference  to  the  problem  of 
senility  (sometimes  quoting  notorious  examples,  either  now  or  in  the  past)  and 
many  of  those  who  would  be  most  reluctant  to  see  the  aldermanic  system 
abolished  are  conscious  that  in  their  authorities  there  are  some  aldermen  who 
are  no  longer  effective.  They  feel  that  their  presence  discourages  the  younger 
members  and  discredits  the  council  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  One  commentator 
considered  that  aldermen  were  likely  to  show  political  ‘ unwisdom  ’ because  of 
senility.  An  ex-councillor  suggested  that  ‘ older  men  ’ would  be  a more  appropri- 
ate title.  A councillor  of  considerable  ability  referred  to  ‘ the  dead  weight  of  aged 
members  ’ and  felt  that  they  did  not  possess  ‘ the  exceptional  resilience  ’ required 
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to  face  the  growing  complexity  of  council  work.  A number  of  critics  have  said 
that  aldermen  are  re-elected  to  the  bench  long  after  a constituency  would  retire 
them  and  it  is  rare  for  them  to  retire  themselves.  In  the  words  of  one  ‘ they  regard 
it  as  a sort  of  club  from  which  they  won’t  resign  ’.  In  one  authority,  however,  the 
leader  of  a developing  party  group  which  was  challenging  some  aspects  of  the 
council’s  policy  said  that  this  had  ‘ ruined  their  club  atmosphere  ’ and  caused 
some  of  the  older  aldermen  to  retire  rather  than  face  uncongenial  debates.  In 
some  other  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  an  influential  and  tactful 
member  is  usually  able  to  persuade  aldermen  to  retire  when  it  is  obvious  to  their 
colleagues  that  this  is  desirable. 

32.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  consideration  of  the  aldermanic  system  should  be 
linked  with  the  question  of  an  age-limit  for  members  as  a whole,  which  has  been 
discussed  in  Chapter  3. 

33.  Three  of  the  authorities  investigated  have  adopted  a system  of  regarding 
those  who  have  retired  as  honorary  aldermen ; they  receive  papers  and  may  attend 
council  meetings  but  may  not  speak  or  vote.  A councillor  who  is  a strong 
exponent  of  this  system — and  himself  well  below  retiring  age — spoke  with 
considerable  force  and  sympathy  of  the  effects  of  retirement  on  an  alderman, 
who  loses  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  giving  public  service  but,  at  the  same  time' 
the  opportunities  for  participation  in  social  functions  associated  with  it.  He  feels 
that  the  right  to  attend  civic  functions  is  an  honour  well  deserved  by  those  who 
have  given  service  and  that  this  would  do  much  to  reconcile  them  to  enforced 
retirement. 

Summary 

34.  This  investigation,  covering  34  authorities,  has  revealed  a variety  of  attitudes 
towards  the  aldermanic  system,  which  include  almost  deferential  respect,  a 
feeling  that  the  existence  of  the  system  makes  no  significant  difference  to  the 
conduct  of  business,  a critical  appraisal  of  its  good  and  bad  features  and  vocifer- 
ous criticism  (expressed  most  colourfully  by  one  who  referred  to  aldermen  as 
‘ fossils,  immobile  as  brooding  hens  ’ and  ‘ like  boulders  in  a flowing  river  ’).  So 
far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  objective  information,  this  also  highlights 
significant  differences  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  in  different  author- 
ities. In  assessing  the  findings,  the  fortuitous  element  in  the  selection  of  the 
authorities  should  be  noted. 

35.  It  has  been  established  that,  in  these  authorities,  aldermen  are  rarely  elected 
from  outside  the  council  and  that  those  who  are  not  councillors  at  the  time  of 
their  election  are  almost  always  ex-councillors.  In  the  selection  of  aldermen  very 
considerable  (often  exclusive)  weight  is  given  to  seniority  and  there  are  three 
times  as  many  appointed  after  at  least  20  years’  service  as  after  five  years  .or  less. 
Except  in  three  areas  where  aldermen  automatically  revert  to  councillors' after  a 
single  term  it  is  rare  for  an  alderman  not  to  be  re-elected  unless  he  retires 
voluntarily  (which  is  unusual)  or  there  is  a change  in  party  strengths.  (One  or  two 
of  those  consulted  have  suggested  that  it  would  be  easier  for  an  authority  wishing 
to  alter  its  criteria  for  election  and  re-election  if  voting  for  aldermen  was  secret.) 

A varying  proportion  of  aldermen  have  already  held  office  as  chairmen  of 
committees  before  their  appointment  as  aldermen. 
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36.  There  is  some  evidence  of  the  manipulation  of  the  aldermanic  system  for 
party  political  ends,  but  this  is  not  the  general  practice.  In  eight  of  the  authorities 
the  majority  party  takes  all  the  vacant  aldermanic  seats,  but  in  the  other  14 
which  operate  on  party  lines  seats  are  allocated  either  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  parties  on  the  council,  or  (more  rarely)  by  seniority  regardless  of 
party  considerations.  One  suggestion  made  is  that,  to  prevent  manipulation, 
aldermen  should  require  a fixed  proportion  of  votes  for  election.  This  evidence 
shows  that,  to  be  effective,  the  proportion  would  have  to  be  very  high,  since  at 
present  the  monopoly  of  seats  by  one  party  takes  place  in  some  authorities  where 
the  party  majority  is  considerable. 

37.  Aldermen  in  the  areas  investigated  generally  hold  considerably  more  chair- 
manships of  main  committees  and  more  of  the  seats  on  policy  and  finance  com- 
mittees than  their  proportionate  strength  on  the  council;  they  are  usually  much 
less  well  represented  on  planning  committees  and  their  representation  on 
education  committees  varies  considerably.  The  studies  show  great  variation  in 
their  power  and  influence  and  where  they  do  exert  exceptional  influence  it  is 
attributable  to  service,  experience  and  chairmanships  held,  rather  than  to  the 
aldermanic  office  as  such.  There  is  little  evidence  that  they  are  distinguishable  as 
a separate  group. 

38.  A number  of  officers  and  members  support  the  system  on  the  grounds  that  it 
ensures  the  existence  of  a leaven  of  members  who,  because  they  are  free  from 
electoral  pressures,  take  a more  balanced  view  of  affairs.  The  evidence  as  to 
whether  this  is  actually  so  is,  however,  conflicting. 

39.  The  theory  that  aldermen  provide  a desirable  element  of  continuity  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  is  often  quoted,  but  there  is  evidence  that  in  practice  the  system 
does  not  always  operate  in  this  way.  There  is  conflicting  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  ensures  the  retention  of  individual  members  who  are  really  valuable 
and  would  not  otherwise  be  available,  either  because  they  would  be  unwilling  or 
unable  to  contest  an  election  successfully. 

40.  There  is  a body  of  opinion  among  aldermen  and  councillors  which  regards 
elevation  to  the  aldermanic  bench  and  freedom  from  the  necessity  to  contest  an 
election  as  a fair  reward  for  long  and  faithful  service.  There  is  also  some  support 
(often  from  unexpected  quarters)  for  the  view  that  the  ceremonial  attached  to 
the  aldermanic  bench  gives  a desirable  dignity  to  council  proceedings. 

41.  The  strongest  and  most  widespread  criticism  of  the  system  is  related  to  the 
age  of  some  of  the  aldermen. 


Tables  prepared  by  the  Social  Survey 
(Figures  to  a base  of  431) 


4. 1 Method  of  appointment  of  aldermen  when  first  served 


Returned  unopposed  

Opposed  but  elected  

Voted  on  as  aldermen,  chairmen  or  mayors 

Co-opted  during  the  war  

Not  answered  


% 

16-9 

75-4 

0-5 

70 

0-2 


1000 
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4.2  Education  of  aldermen  % 

Elementary,  Secondary  Modem,  etc 53-2 

Central,  Intermediate,  Technical  School,  etc 5-4 

State  Grammar  School,  etc.  10-3 

Public/Private  Grammar  School,  etc 13-8 

Commercial  School/College,  etc 3-5 

Polytechnic/Teacher  Training,  etc.  3-3 

University  6-5 

Not  answered  4-0 


100-0 


4.3  Qualifications  of  Aldermen 

None 50-6 

Full  industrial  apprenticeship  9-8 

GCE  ‘ O ’ Level,  etc.  8-9 

GCE  ‘ A ’ Level,  etc.  2-3 

Teachers’  Certificate,  Professional,  etc 8-7 

University  Degree,  full  medical  training 5*2 

Not  answered  14-5 

100-0 

4.4  Income  of  aldermen 

£ per  week  % 

Up  to  10  15-9 

10-15 23-0 

15-20 14-5 

20-25  9-8 

25-30  4-4 

30-40  6-8 

40-60  4-7 

60  or  over  8-7 

Not  answered  12-2 

100-0 

4.5  Socio-economic  group  of  aldermen  % 

Employers  and  managers  with  25  or  more  subordinates  15-0 
Employers  and  managers  with  under  25  subordinates  ...  19-9 

Professional  workers — self-employed  3-3 

Professional  workers — employees. 2-1 

Intermediate  non-manual 8-2 

Junior  non-manual • 12-9 

Personal  service  1-2 

Foremen  and  supervisors — manual  3-5 

Skilled  manual  9-1 

Semi-skilled  manual  4-9 

Unskilled  manual  0-2 

Own  account  (other  than  professional)  2-3 

Farmers — employers  and  managers  5-9 

* Farmers — own  account  0-5 

Agricultural  workers  

Members  of  armed  forces 

Never  gainfully  employed 4-9 

Indefinite  and  not  answered  6-1 


100-0 
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4.6  Type  of  industry  ( aldermen ) 

% 

Nationalised  industry/public  body  24*1 

Private  employer  67*5 

Not  answered  8*4 

1000 


4.7  Normal  place  of  work  of  aldermen 

% 

In  council  area  35*4 

Less  than  five  miles  outside  boundary  5*9 

Five  or  more  miles  outside  boundary  10*5 

Variable  3*0 

Not  working  and  not  answered  45*2 

100*0 


4.8  Employment  situation  of  aldermen 

/o 

Usually  work  30  hours  a week  or  more 47*8 

Usually  work,  but  under  30  hours  a week  7*3 

Housewife — not  working 8*9 

Never  in  paid  employment 1*4 

Retired  32*3 

Not  answered  2*3 

100*0 


4.9  Length  of  residence  in  area  of  aldermen 

Non-resident 4-0 

Up  to  five  years  — 

6-15  years  2*6 

16-25  years 6*5 

25  or  more  years  84*1 

Not  answered  2*8 

100*0 


4.10  Length  of  service  of  aldermen 

Up  to  three  years  0*5 

4-9  years  4*4 

10-20  years 57*5 

20  or  more  years  36*0 

Not  answered  1*6 

100*0 
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4.11  Age — General  analysis  for  aldermen 
Age 

Under  35  

35-44  

45-54  

55-64  

65  or  over  

Not  answered 


% 

0-2 

3-9 

11*2 

35-7 

48-5 

0-5 

1000 


4.12  Age — comparative  tables  for  aldermen  and  councillors  aged  65  or  over 


Alderme 

C 

OUNCILLC 

RS 

Total 

% of  all 

% of  all 

% of  all 

aged  65 

aged  65 

aged  65 

Age 

No. 

or  over 

% of  all 

No. 

or  over 

% of  all 

No. 

or  over 

% of  all 

65 

15 

82 

97 

66 

13 

71 

84 

67 

9 

91 

100 

68 

16 

82 

98 

69 

18 

34 

16 

59 

56 

11 

77 

51 

12 

70 

14 

51 

65 

71 

17 

42 

59 

72 

16 

40 

56 

73 

14 

37 

51 

74 

12 

35 

17 

28 

28 

5 

40 

30 

7 

75 

10 

20 

30 

76 

9 

20 

29 

77 

6 

14 

20 

78 

4 

13 

17 

79 

5 

16 

8 

7 

11 

2 

12 

12 

3 

80 

2 

8 

10 

81 

6 

3 

9 

82 

4 

— 

4 

83 

5 

9 

14 

84 

5 

11 

5 

8 

4 

1 

13 

6 

1 

85 

3 

__ 

3 

86 

4 

2 

6 

88 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

* 

3 

1 

* 

under 

208 

100 

48-2 

689 

100 

19-5 

897 

100 

22-6 

65 

221 

51-3 

2828 

79-9 

3049 

76-8 

not  an- 

swered 

2 

0-5 

22 

0-6 

24 

0-6 

j 431 

100-0 

3539 

1000 

3970 

100-0 

* less  than  0-5  % 
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Some  Effects  of  the  Presence  or  Absence  of  Party  Politics 
on  the  Operation  of  Local  Authorities 


Introduction 

1.  A study  of  all  aspects  of  party  politics  in  local  government  was  impracticable 
in  the  time  available.  We  felt,  however,  that  it  might  be  helpful  if  we  gave  some 
impressions  of  the  ways  in  which  the  conduct  of  business  can  be  affected  by 
whether  or  not  an  authority  operates  on  a party  basis  and  also  by  the  variations 
in  party  balance  in  different  authorities.  These  factors  not  only  account  for 
much  of  the  diversity  of  present  practice,  but  will  also  inevitably  result  in 
differences  in  the  practical  application,  in  different  authorities,  of  any  changes 
in  organisation  which  may  be  made  in  future. 

The  scope  of  party  politics 

2.  The  variety  of  practice  in  authorities  and  the  different  interpretations  which 
can  be  placed  on  definitions  makes  it  extremely  difficult  even  to  determine  the 
scope  of  party  politics  in  local  government.  The  Municipal  Yearbook  (1965)  has 
an  analysis  of  authorities  based  on  replies  given  by  Clerks  to  a questionnaire 
relating  to  party  politics,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  this  information  should  be 
interpreted.  According  to  whether  or  not  authorities  where  the  Clerk  says  the 
dominant  ‘ party  ’ is  ‘ independent  ’ and  those  where  no  party  has  an  overall 
majority  are  regarded  as  operating  on  party  lines,  the  percentages  of  ' party  ’ 
authorities  vary  from  20  % to  40  % of  counties,  75  % to  92  % of  county  boroughs, 
45  % to  88  % of  non-county  boroughs,  40  % to  77  % of  urban  districts  and  8 % 
to  28%  of  rural  districts. 

3.  Our  own  postal  questionnaire  included  a number  of  questions  to  be  answered 
only  by  those  authorities  operating  ‘ on  a party  basis  ’.  We  know,  however,  that 
because  of  special  circumstances  a number  of  Clerks  had  difficulty  in  inter- 
preting this  phrase  and,  since  all  the  questions  included  a reference  to  ‘ the 
majority  party  it  is  probable  that  authorities  where  party  allegiances  are 
significant  but  where  no  party  has  an  overall  majority  did  not  answer  the 
questions.  Those  which  did  reply  represented  31%  of  counties,  86%  of  county 
boroughs,  45  % of  non-county  boroughs,  43  % of  urban  districts,  8 % of  rural 
districts  and  all  the  new  London  Boroughs.  (Tables  XXVI  and  XXVIa). 

4.  Whichever  figures  are  taken,  the  high  proportion  of  ‘ urban  ’ areas  which 
operate  on  a party  basis,  in  contrast  with  the  comparatively  low  proportion  of 
counties  and  particularly  of  rural  districts,  is  noteworthy.  The  replies  to  our 
postal  questionnaire  also  show  that  the  larger  second-tier  authorities  (with 
populations  over  30,000)  are  more  likely  than  the  smaller  ones  to  be  run  on 
party  lines.  All  county  boroughs  with  over  200,000  population  are  ‘ party  ’ 
authorities  but  it  is  only  in  counties  with  a population  of  over  600,000  (which 
are  also  the  most  urbanised)  that  the  party  system  predominates. 
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5.  Information  about  the  party  affiliations  of  councillors,  as  distinct  from 
authorities,  has  been  given  by  the  Social  Survey  study,  which  shows  that  39  % 
of  councillors  do  not  consider  themselves  as  part  of  any  organised  group.  (For 
this  purpose  ‘ independents  ’ are  treated  as  a group  if  they  are  organised.)  This 
applies  to  27%  of  the  councillors  in  counties,  4%  in  county  boroughs,  2%  in 
metropolitan  boroughs,  28  % in  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  and 
71  % in  rural  districts.1 


The  allocation  of  the  offices  of  mayor  and  chairman  of  the  council,  committee 
chairmanships  and  aldermanic  seats  in  ‘ party  ’ authorities 

6.  In  the  postal  questionnaire,  those  authorities  operating  on  a party  basis  were 
asked  to  say  how  many  mayors  or  chairmen  of  the  council  over  the  last  ten 
years  had  not  been  members  of  the  ‘ majority  ’ party.  As  will  be  seen  from 
Table  XXVI,  84%  of  the  county  boroughs  (including  all  those  with  a population 
of  over  200,000)  and  82%  of  the  non-county  boroughs  operating  on  a party 
basis  appointed  a member  of  a minority  party  as  mayor  at  least  once  during  the 
period.  The  office  of  chairman  of  the  council  was,  however,  given  to  a member 
of  a minority  party  in  only  30%  of  the  counties,  45%  of  the  urban  districts  and 
25  % of  the  rural  districts.  The  fact  that  the  office  of  mayor  is  usually  compara- 
tively short-term  and  is  ceremonial  rather  than  political,  and  the  advantages  of 
having  a member  who  can  be  regarded  as  above  party  in  control  at  council 
meetings,  may  explain  to  some  extent  why  so  many  boroughs  are  prepared  to 
appoint,  on  occasion,  a mayor  from  a minority  party.  The  situation  is  quite 
different  with  chairmen  of  councils,  whose  office  is  often  more  influential 
politically  and  who  tend  to  have  a longer  term  of  office.  This  point  is  examined 
in  more  detail  in  Chapter  6. 

7.  Tables  XXVII  and  XXVIIa  show  that  70  % of  the  counties,  42  % of  the  county 
boroughs,  48%  of  the  non-county  boroughs,  33%  of  the  urban  districts,  25% 
of  the  rural  districts  and  13  % of  the  new  London  Boroughs  operating  on  a party 
basis  give  some  of  their  committee  chairmanships  to  members  of  minority 
parties.  In  all,  however,  less  than  1 % of  all  the  chairmanships  in  the  new  London 
Boroughs  and  9 % of  the  chairmanships  in  all  other  ‘ party  ’ authorities  are  held 
by  members  of  a minority  party.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  considering  all 
these  figures,  that  minority  parties  are  not  invariably  prepared  to  accept 
chairmanships. 

8.  The  committees  most  likely  to  have  chairmen  belonging  to  a ‘ minority  ’ 
party  are  parks,  cemeteries  and  allotments;  in  those  authorities  operating  on  a 
party  basis  which  answered  the  questionnaire  there  were  48  of  these  committees 
with  minority  party  chairmen.  There  were  also  minority  party  chairmen  of  23 
highways  and  works  committees,  22  civil  defence  and  fire  brigades  committees, 
17  libraries  and  museums  committees  and,  in  the  second  tier  authorities  only, 
17  public  health  committees.  These  committees  would  not,  of  course,  normally 
be  concerned  with  party  political  issues.  There  were  also,  however,  18  chairmen 
of  housing  committees,  18  of  planning  committees  and  13  of  finance  committees 
who  were  members  of  minority  parties. 

1 Volume  2.  The  Local  Government  Councillor.  Table  7.2. 
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9.  Members  of  minority  parties  hold  some  deputy  chairmanships  in  65  % of  the 
counties,  45  % of  the  county  boroughs,  50  % of  the  non-county  boroughs,  25  % 
of  the  urban  and  rural  districts  operating  on  a party  basis  and  19  % of  the  new 
London  Boroughs.  The  interpretation  of  these  figures  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  some  majority  parties,  as  a regular  practice,  take  all  chairmanships  them- 
selves and  give  deputy  chairmanships  to  the  minority  party  (Tables  XXVIII  and 
XXVHIa). 

10.  As  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  7,  the  functions  of  chairmen  vary  considerably 
(in  both  party  and  non-party  authorities).  In  those  places  where  the  widest 
interpretation  is  placed  on  the  office  the  allocation  of  chairmanships  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

1 1 . We  noted  in  Chapter  4 that  in  some  authorities  the  aldermanic  bench  is 
monopolised  by  the  majority  party  and  that  this  practice  is  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  authorities  where  it  is  vital  to  the  party’s  survival.  Of  those  authori- 
ties which  were  investigated,  however,  the  majority  allocated  aldermanic  seats 
either  according  to  the  proportionate  strengths  of  the  parties  or  by  seniority, 
regardless  of  party. 

Types  of  ‘ party  ’ authorities 

12.  Even  this  limited  statistical  information  suggests  that  there  are  significant 
differences  in  the  ways  in  which  authorities  operating  on  party  lines  conduct 
their  affairs.  A similar  impression  is  given  by  the  comments  we  have  received 
from  many  Clerks  and  by  personal  observations  in  some  of  the  authorities 
visited.  One  reason  for  differences  is  the  variety  of  party  balance  in  different 
places.  For  example,  some  authorities  have  two  or  more  parties,  one  of  which 
has  an  effective  majority  (and  this  may  either  be  held  for  years  by  the  same 
party  or  alternate  between  parties  at  frequent  intervals) ; in  others  one  party  has 
a very  strong,  or  overwhelming,  majority ; others  operate  on  party  fines  in  the 
sense  that  party  political  issues  have  considerable  significance,  yet  no  party  has 
an  overall  majority.  There  are  of  course  subtle  gradations  within  these  main 
alternatives. 

(a)  Authorities  where  one  party  has  an  effective  majority 

13.  The  usual  pattern  in  authorities  where  one  party  has  an  effective  majority 
is  for  all  the  parties  to  be  organised,  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  to  select  for 
party  controversy  those  issues  which  they  regard  as  of  political  importance. 
These  will  of  course  vary  from  time  to  time.  Notable  examples  are  rent  subsidies, 
the  allocation  of  land  for  private  building,  the  use  of  ‘ direct  labour  ’ employed 
by  the  council  and  comprehensive  schools.  On  these  issues  the  preliminary 
ground  will  have  been  prepared  by  both  parties  outside  the  committee  structure 
but,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  hold  the  chairmanships  of  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  important  committees  and  will  usually  have  ensured  that  it  has  a 
majority  of  seats  even  on  committees  with  a ‘ minority  ’ chairman,  the  majority 
party  will  be  able  to  secure  a committee  decision  or  recommendation  on 
particular  issues  in  its  own  favour  and  will  also  be  in  a position  to  initiate 
policy  generally.  The  subtle  and  complex  relationship  between  chief  officers  and 
committee  chairmen  will  be  examined  in  Chapter  7.  In  many  authorities  this  can 
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have  the  practical  effect  of  placing  a majority  party  with  a monopoly  of  im- 
portant chairmanships  in  an  advantageous  position  in  drawing  on  professional 
advice,  despite  the  fact  that  officers  are  acknowledged  as  the  servants  of  the 
council  as  a whole.  Some  minority  parties  make  strenuous  efforts  to  acquire 
expertise;  for  example,  in  one  authority  investigated  the  opposition  leader  is 
said  to  appoint  one  of  his  own  party  as  his  official  representative  on  each  major 
committee,  with  the  responsibility  for  specialising  in  its  work  and  keeping  a 
check  on  majority  party  action  in  that  sphere.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
in  party  authorities,  in  all  important  matters,  a combination  of  factors  gives  the 
majority  party  the  whip  hand. 

14.  It  would  nonetheless  be  a mistake  to  assume  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  is 
transacted  on  party  lines.  Nearly  all  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  In  com- 
mittees and  sub-committees  free  discussion  and  even  ‘ cross-voting  ’ is  quite 
common  and  on  many  issues  there  is  little  evidence  of  party  discipline.  It  is 
possible  for  an  observer  to  be  present  during  meetings  of  important  committees 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  the  party  affiliations  of  any  of  the  members 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  individual  councillors  sometimes  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  score  ‘ party  ’ capital  on  points  of  niggling  detail  which  have  little 
relevance  to  the  main  political  issues.  They  may  well  be  the  least  able  members, 
often  acting  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  and  can  be  an  evident  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  more  responsible  party  leaders. 

15.  It  is  in  full  council  meetings  that  party  acrimony  is  most  in  evidence — and 
this  can  happen  even  in  authorities  where  discussion  in  committees  is  almost 
invariably  balanced  and  reasonable.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  believe  that 
those  who  indulge  in  political  antics  in  the  council  chamber  are  the  same  coun- 
cillors who  have  shown  considerable  tolerance  and  good  sense  while  plodding 
through  the  less  spectacular  committee  agendas  during  the  previous  month. 

16.  No  doubt  in  some  authorities  party  bitterness  is  generally  prevalent,  but 
there  is  considerable  evidence  of  reasonably  good  relations  between  parties 
(and  particularly  the  leaders)  in  many  others.  For  example,  in  one  authority 
where  the  majority  party’s  monopoly  of  all  chairmanships,  vice-chairmanships 
and  aldermanic  seats  is  symptomatic  of  sharp  antagonisms  between  the  parties 
in  the  past,  changes  in  personalities  have  now  produced  an  atmosphere  of  such 
mutual  respect  between  the  party  leaders  that  the  opposition  leader  feels  that 
he  can  on  occasion  initiate  policy  ideas  which  might  well  be  accepted  by  the 
majority  group.  There  is  a good  deal  of  evidence,  too,  that  even  in  party  areas 
alignments  are  not  invariably  on  party  lines.  An  ex-councillor  has  reported  more 
hostility  in  one  county  between  the  ‘ old  guard  and  younger  members  in  each 
party  than  between  the  parties  ’.  From  several  other  authorities  come  reports 
of  clashes  between  the  generations;  for  example,  one  instance  is  quoted  of  the 
intervention  of  younger  members  resulting  in  a reversal  in  full  council  of  a 
decision  made  in  a committee  dominated  by  the  older  members  of  the  same 
party.  A research  worker  who  has  observed  a number  of  small  councils  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  because  of  personal  rivalries,  their  working  is  not 
necessarily  made  easier  by  one  party  having  clear  control.  In  one  authority  rapid 
changes  of  chairmanships  and  even  of  party  officers  are  attributed  by  the  Clerk 
to  ‘ an  almost  psychopathic  fear  that  any  individual  or  group  may  gain  ascen- 
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dancy  In  another,  one  party  leader  appears  to  have  more  respect  for  many 
members  of  the  other  party  than  for  some  of  his  own  followers. 

17.  Those  authorities  where  majorities  are  short-term  have  special  features. 
Sometimes  the  fluctuation  of  power  is  quite  rapid.  Examples  have  been  quoted  of 
changes  of  party  control  at  regular  intervals,  even  at  each  triennial  election,  and 
of  a situation  where  over  a period  of  twenty  years  no  party  has  held  a majority 
for  more  than  four  years.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  if  party 
rivalries  are  prominent;  these  are  intensified  when  the  majority  party  succumbs 
to  the  temptation  to  press  their  temporary  advantage  to  the  limit  by  monopoli- 
sing both  aldermanic  seats  and  chairmanships.  This  action  is  particularly 
unfortunate  in  a situation  where  it  is  more  than  usually  important  that  the 
minority  party  should  be  closely  in  touch  with  affairs,  so  that  it  is  able  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  business  if  the  party  balance  changes.  More 
than  one  Clerk  has  expressed  consternation  at  the  possibility  of  being  faced  with 
a completely  new  set  of  committee  chairmen.  One  result  of  lack  of  continuity 
can  be  that  the  members  are  forced  into  placing  an  unreasonable  degree  of 
reliance  on  the  officers  in  order  to  maintain  the  minimum  level  of  stability  in 
policy  necessary  for  satisfactory  working.  On  the  other  hand,  one  Clerk  said 
that  he  felt  that,  in  bis  authority,  rapid  changes  of  party  militated  against  the 
type  of  delegation  of  power  to  chief  officers  which  he  thought  could  be  reason- 
ably granted  in  a town  having  stable  control  by  one  party.  The  problem  of  lack 
of  continuity  is  presumably  less  acute  in  those  authorities  already  mentioned 
where  deputy  chairmanships  are  given  as  a regular  practice  to  the  minority 
party  and  in  those  where  the  minority  party  appoints  ‘ shadow  chairmen  ’ to 
specialise  in  the  work  of  individual  committees. 

( b ) Authorities  where  one  party  has  a very  strong,  or  overwhelming,  majority 

18.  Where  one  party  has  a very  strong,  or  overwhelming,  majority  (which  is  also 
almost  inevitably  long-term)  this  can  have  significant  effects  on  both  the  majority 
and  minority  parties  and  on  the  ways  in  which  business  is  conducted. 

19.  There  is  a danger  that  a high  proportion  of  uncontested  seats  may  lead  to 
stagnation  within  the  majority  party  and  that  some  of  its  members — particularly 
its  leaders — may  develop  autocratic  tendencies.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
invariably  the  case.  Security  of  tenure  and  length  of  experience  can  produce  a 
remarkable  political  maturity  and  wisdom — in  the  words  of  one  officer,  ‘ they 
get  sense  and  sensibility  ’.  They  have  little  to  lose  from  adopting  a generous 
attitude  towards  the  minority — for  example,  by  granting  them  a proportionate 
share  of  chairmanships  and  aldermanic  seats,  a fair  allocation  of  seats  on  im- 
portant committees  and  representation  on  ceremonial  occasions — and  this  in 
itself  is  likely  to  produce  an  amicable  working  arrangement  between  parties.  In 
these  circumstances  the  authority  may  acquire  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
one  which  operates  on  a non-party  basis,  with  the  distinction  that  the  majority 
party  will  presumably  be  subject  to  pressure  and  influences  from  party  members 
outside  the  council. 

20.  A small  minority  party  could  conceivably,  if  it  was  sufficiently  militant, 
have  a considerable  effect  on  affairs,  if  only,  in  the  words  of  one  officer,  by 
‘ sharpening  the  wits  ’ of  the  majority  party.  Often,  however,  people  of  real 
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calibre  are  not  prepared  to  stand  as  candidates  for  a party  which  is  likely  to  be 
a permanent  minority,  so  that  the  opposition  is  even  less  effective  than  its  small 
numbers  warrant.  Another  tendency  which  has  been  observed  is  for  the 
minority  party  to  restrict  its  opposition  to  a small  number  of  issues  and,  in 
general,  to  pursue  a policy  of  co-operating  closely  with  the  majority  party  and 
sharing  in  its  achievements. 

21.  The  predominance  of  one  party  can,  of  course,  considerably  facilitate  the 
conduct  of  business,  because  there  is  likely  to  be  clear  policy  direction.  Chief 
officials  working  in  this  atmosphere  feel  that  they  know  where  they  stand  and 
committee  business  is  less  likely  to  be  jeopardised  by  party  wrangles.  In  one  such 
authority  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  majority  and  minority  party  leaders  to  ex- 
change information  in  advance  about  the  points  which  each  party  intends  to 
raise  at  the  council  meeting,  so  that  the  scoring  of  petty  party  points  is  unusual 
One  officer  regarded  an  authority  of  this  type  as  ‘ excellent  from  the  official’s 
point  of  view.  The  majority  is  so  secure  that  you  cannot  even  incur  their  dis- 
pleasure by  being  friendly  with  the  minority  ’. 

22.  In  some  authorities,  however,  a party  with  a secure  majority  develops 
divisions  within  its  own  ranks  which  are  likely  to  jeopardise  the  sense  of  con- 
tinuity of  purpose. 

(c)  Authorities  where  no  party  has  an  overall  majority 

23.  Both  councillors  and  officers  are  agreed  that  special  problems  arise  in  those 
authorities  where  party  politics  are  significant  but  where  no  party  has  an  overall 
majority.  The  most  obvious  difficulty  is  that  there  can  be  no  clear  direction  of 
policy,  since  any  fundamental  political  decision  must  depend  on  a temporary 
coalition  between  two  of  the  parties  and  groupings  could  vary  according  to  the 
particular  points  at  issue.  One  party  leader  in  this  situation  explained  that  if  he 
and  one  of  the  other  leaders  agreed  on  any  point  it  was  settled,  if  not  the  final 
result  was  anyone’s  guess.  The  chief  officers,  particularly  the  Clerk,  are  in  an 
extremely  delicate  position — in  the  words  of  one  ‘ out  on  a limb  ’ — and  may  well 
be  forced  into  virtually  controlling  policy  themselves. 

24.  Inevitably  the  committee  and  sub-committee  chairmanships  are  shared 
between  the  parties  and  this  again  is  a potential  source  of  difficulty,  particularly 
if  important  committees  with  closely  linked  functions  have  chairmen  of  different 
political  persuasions.  In  Chapters  7 and  8 we  shall  refer  to  the  problem  of 

committee  empires’;  in  this  type  of  authority  the  results  of  these  could  be 
disastrous. 

25.  There  is  likely  to  be  an  attempt  to  allocate  seats  on  committees  on  a pro- 
portionate basis  but,  even  so,  in  practice  some  committees  may  well  not  be  an 
exact  reflection  of  the  party  political  strengths  on  the  council  as  a whole  ■ in  one 
authority  this  is  said  to  result  in  an  unusual  number  of  committee ’recom- 
mendations  being  rejected,  or  at  least  amended,  at  the  council  meeting.  A further 
possibility  is  that  a committee  chairman  may  find  himself  in  a minority  in  his 
own  committee  or  have  chairmen  of  sub-committees  of  a different  party  A 
striking  example  of  the  type  of  situation  which  can  arise  is  an  occasion  when  a 
sub-committee  chairman  raised  in  a full  committee  meeting,  in  the  presence  of 
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the  press,  an  issue  which  could  obviously  cause  embarrassment  to  the  committee 
chairman.  % 

26.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  these  potential  difficulties  actually  arise  in 
practice  in  each  authority  where  there  is  no  clear  party  majority;  the  evidence  is 
that  they  do  not.  One  explanation  for  this  is  the  fact  already  noted  that  the  bulk 
of  local  authority  business  is  non-political.  Another  is  that  councillors  of  different 
political  persuasions  are  not  inevitably  personally  antagonistic.  Nevertheless, 
there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  some  problems  and  these  will  need  special  consider- 
ation when  implementing  any  fundamental  changes  in  management  which  may 
be  recommended. 

Party  groups 

27.  The  existence  of  the  party  group,  or  caucus,  is  generally  acknowledged  as 
fundamental  to  the  influence  of  party  politics  in  local  government.  We  have 
deliberately  made  no  attempt  to  attend  group  meetings;  our  information  is 
based  on  our  personal  observations  of  the  effects  of  group  decisions  on  the 
conduct  of  business  and  on  written  or  verbal  comments  by  party  leaders,  other 
councillors  (both  party  members  and  others)  and  officers.  Inevitably,  therefore, 
we  have  only  limited  information  on  such  matters  as  the  balance  of  forces  within 
a group  or  the  external  influences  upon  it.  However,  those  whom  we  have  con- 
sulted have  shown  no  reticence  in  referring  to  the  existence,  or  discussing  the 
function,  of  the  group.  In  fact  our  experience  confirms  the  view  expressed  by  one 
committee  chairman  that  although,  when  he  came  into  local  government,  there 
was  ‘ a certain  mystique  about  the  group  ’,  this  has  now  in  most  places  dis- 
appeared. It  is  not  unusual,  for  example,  for  councillors  to  ask  in  committee  for 
a decision  to  be  deferred,  stating  quite  openly  that  this  is  a matter  which  must 
be  settled  by  their  party  groups,  although  in  some  authorities  councillors  in  a 
similar  situation  still  play  for  time  by  asking  for  a report  giving  ‘ further  infor- 
mation ’ to  be  made  at  the  next  committee  meeting.  References  to  decisions 
made  by  party  groups,  as  distinct  from  council  committees,  also  appear  in  the 
press. 

(a)  Organisation  and  procedures 

28.  The  organisation  and  procedures  of  Labour  Party  groups  are  the  most 
specific  and  generally  applicable,  since  they  follow  the  model  standing  orders 
recommended  by  the  national  party  organisation.  Group  meetings  are  held 
regularly  (invariably  before  the  council  meeting)  and  attendance  is  regarded  as  a 
duty  to  the  party.  The  dates  of  these  meetings  may  even  be  included  in  an 
authority’s  official  handbook  and  often  meetings  are  held  in  the  council  offices. 
Their  object  is  said  to  be  to  ensure  that  all  members  of  the  party  have  a voice  in 
considering  policy  and  action  and  that  individual  differences  of  opinion  are 
thrashed  out  in  private.  All  Labour  Party  aldermen  and  councillors  attend, 
together  with  a small  number  of  non-councillors,  who  can  speak  but  not  vote 
(these  are  variously  referred  to  as  representatives  of  the  local  Labour  Party,  of 
the  local  party  executive  committee  or  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council). 
Where  group  decisions  are  made,  members  are  expected  to  abide  by  these  when 
speaking  or  voting  in  the  council  meeting,  although  some  matters  are  left  to  a 
free  vote.  Individual  councillors  are  not  expected  to  submit  resolutions  or  amend- 
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ments  at  council  meetings  without  the  group’s  prior  approval,  although  they 
may  ask  questions  at  their  discretion,  frovided  that  their  tendency  is  not  likely 
to  be  in  conflict  with  group  policy.  Groups  normally  elect  a ‘ policy  ’ committee 
and  a number  of  officers. 

29.  In  practice  the  standing  orders  are  not  strictly  followed  in  every  detail  by 
all  Labour  councillors.  For  example,  in  one  authority,  an  alderman  was  heard 
to  express  profound  disagreement  in  open  council  with  one  item  of  his  party’s 
policy.  In  another  authority  Labour  members  took  opposing  sides  in  the  council 
in  a debate  leading  to  the  reversal  of  a committee  decision — and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  in  this  instance  a free  vote  would  have  been  allowed  unless  there  was  a 
fundamental  cleavage  of  opinion  among  party  members. 

30.  In  general,  however,  on  important  political  matters  the  ‘ whip  ’ is  imposed 
and  Labour  members  vote  solidly.  This  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  Labour 
groups  are  most  fiercely  criticised  by  their  political  opponents,  who  feel  that  they 
are  inflexible  and  impose  quite  unreasonable  restrictions  on  their  members.  One 
such  critic  referred  to  the  fact  that  Labour  members  in  his  authority  often  said 
quite  openly  in  the  corridor  outside  the  council  chamber  that  an  item  of  policy 
was  ridiculous,  but  voted  en  bloc  in  its  favour  when  inside.  This  is  one  reason  for 
the  air  of  artificiality  in  council  meetings  in  some  ‘ party  ’ authorities  which  is 
referred  to  in  Chapter  14.  The  Labour  members  themselves  do  not  deny  that  the 
whip  is  imposed;  they  strongly  defend  the  system.  They  stress  that  the  process 
of  discussion  is  entirely  democratic  and  that  decisions,  having  been  taken  on  a 
majority  vote,  are  accepted  willingly. 

31.  Another  comment  often  made  is  on  the  extent  to  which  a Labour  group  is 
subject  to  external  influences  from  non-members  of  the  council.  In  one  authority 
the  group  and  its  leaders  are  said  to  be  under  considerable  pressure  from  the 
Trades  Council  and  have  been  known  to  ask  officials  to  provide  ammunition 
against  its  criticisms.  In  another,  the  local  Labour  Party  provides  half  the 
members  of  the  group’s  policy  committee  and  is  said  to  lay  down  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  by  the  group. 

32.  Conservative  groups  display  more  variety — inevitably  so  because  their 
members  do  not  necessarily  even  use  the  party  name,  being  known  also  as  Pro- 
gressives, Moderates,  Independents,  Rate-payers,  etc.  The  avoidance  of  the  label 
‘ Conservative  ’ seems  to  be,  for  some,  an  article  of  faith.  One,  whose  election 
address  always  includes  a reference  to  support  for  the  Conservative  Party  in 
national  politics,  explained  that  the  use  of  the  title  ‘ progressive  ’ on  the  local 
council  was  now  a privilege  reserved  for  the  older  members;  it  was  obviously 
much  prized.  This  is  part  of  a general  tendency  noticed  among  many  councillors 
with  Conservative  leanings  to  play  down  the  political  aspects  of  their  local 
authority  work.  Many  claim  that  their  groups  came  into  existence  reluctantly 
and  merely  to  counteract  the  attempts  at  political  organisation  by  Labour  mem- 
bers. In  some  places  group  membership  is  limited  to  declared  Conservatives; 
elsewhere  it  acts  as  an  umbrella  for  those  with  Conservative  leanings  but  with 
various  labels.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to  present  councillors,  prospective  candi- 
dates attend,  with  no  voting  rights. 

33.  Conservative  groups  appear  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Conservative 
Central  Office  in  holding  a meeting  before  the  council  meeting,  with  the  object 
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of  ensuring  that  members  have  full  information  about  the  business  going 
forward,  particularly  that  arising  from  committees  on  which  they  do  not  them- 
selves sit.  The  official  advice  is  that,  although  it  is  often  possible  to  determine  an 
agreed  line  of  action,  this  does  not  mean  that  a member  who  does  not  agree  with 
the  majority  should  be  pilloried  for  opposing.  This  emphasis  on  the  absence  of 
the  whip  and  the  right  of  the  individual  member  to  follow  his  conscience  is 
reflected  in  the  statements  of  Conservative  group  members.  In  one  authority  it  is 
said  that  members  merely  receive  information  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  settle 
voting.  In  another,  if  anything  crops  up  on  which  the  group  is  not  unanimous, 
the  majority  vote  is  taken  as  the  official  line.  Any  member  can  speak  or  vote 
against  this,  but  is  expected  to  announce  his  intentions;  no  action  is  taken 
against  him.  In  another  authority  the  Conservative  Party  Leader  said  his  mem- 
bers thought  people  should  be  able  to  express  their  own  opinion  and  there 
would  be  no  question  of  excluding  from  the  group  people  who  voted  against 
them  once  or  twice. 

34.  Many  Labour  members  are  extremely  sceptical  about  the  extent  to  which 
the  Conservative  group  allows  freedom  of  conscience,  feeling  that,  since  the 
group  vote  is  normally  unanimous,  moral  pressures  must,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, have  the  same  effect  as  the  whip.  They  also  imply  that  it  is  hypocritical  for 
declared  members  of  a national  political  party  to  suggest  that  they  are  not 
motivated  by  party  considerations  in  local  affairs.  One  Clerk  said  that  he  could 
not  in  practice  detect  any  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  Labour  and  Con- 
servative groups  in  his  authority. 

35.  Jn  some  authorities  councillors  of  different  political  persuasions — for 
example  Conservatives,  Liberals  and  even  Independents — combine  together  in 
a loose  form  of 1 group  ’,  in  the  words  of  one  leader  ‘ in  order  to  survive  ’.  One 
such  group  has,  as  its  basis  of  agreement,  opposition  to  the  fact  that  the  council 
is  run  on  political  lines.  In  these  circumstances,  a tight  discipline  is  out  of  the 
question,  since  there  is  no  single  party  organisation  in  the  background  to  apply 
sanctions.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  examine  council  business,  decide  a 
line  acceptable  to  the  majority  and  rely  on  those  who  wish  to  oppose  this  to 
give  advance  warning  of  their  intentions. 

36.  In  authorities  where  no  party  has  an  overall  majority,  party  groups  are  in  an 
exceptional  position,  since  none  is  able  to  take  a party  line  which  will  have  a 
decisive  effect  on  council  policy.  The  extent  of  the  organisation  of  different 
party  groups  may  well  vary  considerably,  so  that  any  negotiation  is  more  likely 
to  take  place  between  their  leaders  than  between  the  groups  themselves.  One 
officer  working  in  an  authority  of  this  type  said  that  he  thought  that  party 
politics  were  less  important  than  they  might  have  been,  as  often  none  of  the 
parties  recognised  the  political  issues  implicit  in  the  business  in  time  to  take  a 
concerted  line. 

( b ) Functions 

37.  Our  information  suggests  that  the  precise  function  of  party  groups,  as  this 
affects  the  conduct  of  business,  varies  considerably  more  in  practice  than  in 
theory.  It  has  been  noted  that,  almost  invariably,  party  groups  of  all  political 
persuasions  meet  before  each  council  meeting,  to  receive  information  about  the 
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business  and,  in  most  instances,  to  decide  on  a party  line  (even  though  this  may 
not  be  obligatory).  The  business  consists,  in  the  main,  of  considering  reports 
from  committees ; the  committee  chairman  or,  if  the  chairman  belongs  to  another 
party,  one  of  the  committee  members  has  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  those 
councillors  who  are  not  members  of  that  committee  what  lies  behind  its  recom- 
mendations. However,  the  degree  of  detailed  work  in  the  group  meeting 
apparently  varies  considerably.  In  one  authority,  it  is  said  that  only  a few  items 
may  be  selected  for  comment  and  these  will  probably  have  been  discussed  in 
advance  either  by  the  group  policy  committee  or  the  leading  members  of  the 
party;  some  of  these  may  well  be  quite  detailed  points.  In  another  authority,  the 
majority  party  leader  said  that  the  pre-council  meeting  was  very  long  and  that 
the  group  ‘ goes  through  every  line  of  the  minutes  submitted  to  the  council  ’ and 
decides  whether  to  take  a line  or  to  allow  a free  vote  and  whether  the  committee 
chairman  should  make  an  agreed  statement  in  council.  Although  the  senior 
members  of  this  group  take  a leading  part  in  the  discussion,  a number  of  other 
councillors  said  that  they  felt  they  had  ample  opportunity  to  express  their  point 
of  view.  In  another  authority  an  influential  councillor  explained  that  people  who 
never  speak  in  council  have  a lot  to  contribute  at  the  group  meeting. 

38.  The  extent  to  which  groups  meet  in  addition  to  the  usual  pre-council 
meeting  apparently  varies  also.  In  two  counties  both  parties  hold  meetings  of 
groups  of  members  before  the  meeting  of  all  major  committees.  In  one  of  these 
the  Clerk  is  said  to  supply  information  to  the  majority  party  through  the  chair- 
man; the  vice-chairman  (who  is  invariably  a member  of  the  minority  party)  is 
given  the  same  information  if  he  requests  it.  In  another  county,  one  party  used 
to  have  pre-committee  meetings,  but  the  practice  has  ceased;  in  a third,  the 
party  leaders  say  they  would  like  to  hold  such  meetings,  but  it  would  take  up  too 
much  time.  In  one  county  borough  the  Labour  members  on  committees  in- 
variably meet  before  committee  meetings;  in  two  others  a committee  chairman 
sometimes  foresees  that  an  item  will  involve  a party  political  issue  and  refers  it 
to  the  group  before  it  goes  to  committee  and  this  might  involve  a special  group 
meeting;  in  a fourth  it  is  said  that  special  meetings,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
council meeting,  are  called  only  rarely. 

39.  The  fact  that  education  committees  meet  in  public  poses  special  problems. 
In  one  authority  it  is  said  that  policy  matters  are  usually  referred  to  the  majority 
party  group  after  education  sub-committee  meetings.  In  another  the  group  as  a 
whole  does  not  necessarily  meet  before  the  education  committee,  but  some 
group  members  have  an  unofficial  meeting  the  day  before  to  discuss  the  business 
of  the  committee. 

40.  Since  it  is  by  no  means  the  general  rule  for  committee  business  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  group  in  advance,  decisions  reached  by  committees  with  a majority 
party  chairman  are  occasionally  reversed  by  the  majority  group  and,  where  a 
whip  is  imposed,  a delicate  situation  is  created.  Sometimes,  in  these  circum- 
stances, a chairman  will  formally  withdraw  the  committee  report  at  the  council 
meeting,  giving  no  explanation.  Sometimes,  however,  councillors  are  required 
to  oppose  in  open  council  a motion,  proposed  by  a chairman  of  the  same  party, 
which  they  have  previously  supported  in  committee.  The  chairman  himself 
abstains  from  voting  or  in  some  authorities  votes  against  his  own  committee 
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report.  Naturally  their  political  opponents  are  likely  to  point  to  the  absurdity  of 
this  procedure.  It  is  contended,  however,  that  this  type  of  situation  arises  in 
practice  only  rarely,  since  committee  chairmen  should  be  sufficiently  politically 
sensitive  to  seek  guidance  in  advance  on  any  item  of  committee  business  which 
is  likely  to  impinge  on  group  policy. 

41.  It  seems  that  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  party  groups  is  absorbed  in 
vetting  recommendations  originating  in  committees.  This  enables  the  majority 
party  to  co-ordinate  policy,  but  is  in  a sense  a negative  activity  and  quite 
different  from  the  initiation  of  policy.  There  is  certainly  evidence  of  policy 
initiation  by  groups  in  some  places.  In  one  county  borough,  for  example, 
majority  party  group  meetings  are  held  twice  a month,  one  meeting  to  consider 
the  council  agenda  and  the  other  to  deal  with  general  policy.  Some  cases  have 
been  quoted  of  items  being  considered  by  committees  at  the  request  of  the 
majority  group  and,  as  has  been  noted,  some  items  are  referred  by  chairmen  for 
consideration  by  the  group  before  being  referred  to  a committee.  Often  the 
capital  priorities  programme  is  settled  first  by  the  majority  party  group,  some- 
times at  a special  meeting.  The  group  may  also  fix  the  rate  before  the  final 
approval  of  the  revenue  estimates.  No  doubt,  too,  in  some  authorities  policy  is 
initiated  by  the  group’s  policy  committee  or  by  the  party  leader. 

42.  A considerable  amount  of  scepticism  has,  however,  been  voiced  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  majority  party  groups  as  a whole  are  initiators  of  policy.  A 
research  worker  into  the  affairs  of  a county  borough  concluded  that  the  group 
itself  did  not  initiate  or  formulate  policy,  for  the  practical  reason  that  after  the 
agenda  was  finished  there  was  little  time  for  any  other  business.  The  Clerk  of 
one  county  borough  stated  specifically  that  the  group  merely  decided  to  support 
or  oppose  a particular  committee  recommendation;  it  never  initiated  policy  on 
its  own.  In  another  county  borough,  policy  is  said  to  reach  the  group  normally 
via  committee  reports  and,  since  committee  agenda  are  almost  invariably 
prepared  by  officers  with  only  rare  consultations  with  chairmen,  it  seems  that 
there  the  officers  are  themselves  responsible  for  much  of  the  policy  initiation.  A 
minority  party  leader  in  another  authority  was  extremely  critical  of  the  activities 
of  the  majority  group,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  settling  policy  centrally. 
They  were,  he  said,  deluding  themselves  if  they  thought  they  were  doing  that, 
since  policy  was  really  initiated  by  individual  committees,  motivated  by  an 
interest  in  their  own  particular  spheres  of  activity;  once  a powerful  committee 
had  made  a decision  this,  in  effect,  dominated  the  group.  One  majority  party 
leader  commented  that  his  group  as  a whole  was  far  too  large  to  initiate,  or  even 
to  co-ordinate,  policy  and  its  attempt  to  do  this  resulted  in  unnecessary  delays, 
because  the  pressure  of  business  at  group  meetings  made  it  inevitable  that 
important  items  would  be  deferred.  From  another  county  borough  came  reports 
of  delays  of  months,  even  of  years,  in  making  some  policy  decisions  because  of 
reference  backwards  and  forwards  between  group  and  committee. 

(c)  The  problem  of  action  without  professional  advice 

43.  Since  officers  are  regarded  as  the  servants  of  the  council  as  a whole  and  not 
of  a particular  party,  there  is  a tradition  that  they  do  not  attend  party  group 
meetings.  No  officer  who  has  been  consulted  has  stated  that  he  does  and  most 
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have  specifically  mentioned  that  they  do  not.2  Occasionally,  there  is  a reference 
to  a rumour  that  another  officer  has  been  known  to  attend  on  occasions.  It  is 
reported  that  the  attendance  of  one  at  a particular  meeting  was  prevented  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Clerk.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some  officers 
and  occasionally  councillors  are  extremely  concerned  in  case  important  decisions 
should  be  made  without  adequate  information  or  professional  advice. 

44.  A striking  example  has  been  quoted  from  an  authority  where  officer- 
councillor  relationships  are  normally  good.  An  elaborate  scheme,  involving  a 
fundamental  change  of  policy  affecting  substantially  the  organisation  of  a 
service,  was  circulated  at  a committee  meeting,  in  the  presence  of  the  press,  by  a 
leading  party  member  who  was  not  even  the  committee  chairman.  The  chief 
officer  responsible  for  the  service  had  not  been  consulted  and  would  not  have 
known  anything  was  afoot,  but  for  a few  hints  gathered  at  random.  He  realised 
that  the  scheme  proposed  had  serious  flaws  and  would  probably  have  been 
opposed  by  the  government  department  concerned.  He  was  fortunately  able  to 
prepare  an  amended  scheme  himself,  which  was  eventually  accepted.  This 
instance  was  a symptom  of  a situation  where  policy  decisions  were  often  taken, 
in  advance  of  committee  discussions,  by  influential  party  members,  many  of 
whom  were  not  members  of  the  committee  concerned;  the  committee  chairman, 
although  present,  may  well  be  inadequately  briefed. 

45.  An  officer  from  another  authority  implied  that  he  felt  under  pressure  to 
produce  a particular  report  at  an  early  date,  as  otherwise  the  party  group  might 
have  attempted  to  take  the  task  out  of  his  hands  without  seeking  professional 
guidance.  A case  has  also  been  quoted  of  a scheme  being  considered  by  a working 
party  within  a party  group  rather  than  in  committee  because  the  committee 
chairman  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  general  line  of  policy  favoured  by  the 
group  leaders;  the  practical  effect  was  that  the  chief  officer  concerned  was  asked 
for  information  on  specific  points  by  individual  group  members  but  had  no 
opportunity  of  presenting  a comprehensive  committee  report. 

46.  A Clerk  reported  that,  with  increasing  frequency,  group  leaders  informed 
him  that  the  group  had  decided  without  prior  consultation  on  some  new  policy 
which  was  ‘ either  illegal  or  impracticable  or  would  cost  a very  good  deal  of 
money  ’.  At  present  he,  together  with  the  appropriate  chief  officer,  was  usually 
able  to  persuade  them  to  withdraw  the  scheme,  but  he  felt  that  this  would  no 
longer  be  possible  if  there  was  a change  in  the  party  leadership.  From  another 
authority  came  the  statement  that  matters  of  policy  were  generally  decided  at 
group  meetings  and  this  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  absence  of 
officers  to  give  advice.  Elsewhere  a senior  officer  expressed  concern  that,  because 
of  the  group  system,  informed  advice  was  lacking  at  a critical  stage,  so  that  often 
quite  young  and  uninformed  councillors  got  policies  adopted.  Another  officer 
referred  to  some  decisions  (although  not  all)  being  made  without  full  information, 
or  even  on  the  basis  of  inaccurate  information.  An  ex-councillor  confirmed  that 
his  group  learned  of  officers’  views  only  secondhand,  unless  official  documents 
were  circulated. 


2 There  has,  however,  been  a recent  reference  in  the  press  to  an  officer  having  talks  with  both 
party  groups  in  an  authority  about  a proposed  traffic  scheme. 
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47.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  surprising  that  one  officer,  working  in  an  atmosphere 
where  vital  decisions  might  be  made  on  the  basis  of  misapprehensions,  said  that 
his  personal  inclination  would  be  to  attend  a group  meeting  if  invited  in  order  to 
provide  accurate  information.  One  of  the  most  extreme  criticisms  of  decision- 
making within  a group  came  from  a competent  councillor  who  was  himself 
influential  in  the  party.  He  ensured  that  he  personally  was  adequately  briefed 
with  advice  from  chief  officers  before  discussions  in  the  group,  but  was  extremely 
disturbed  to  hear  some  of  his  colleagues  make  dogmatic  statements  about  their 
own  spheres  which  could  not  be  supported  if  the  facts  were  available. 

48.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  think  that  this  problem  is  acute  either  in  all  party 
authorities  or  even  in  all  aspects  of  the  work  of  any.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  day  to 
day  business  of  authorities  is  non-political,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  senior 
officers,  when  asked  about  the  effects  on  their  work  of  the  activities  of  the 
majority  party  group,  seem  to  be  scarcely  aware  of  its  existence.  One  medical 
officer  could  recall  no  case  where  a group  had  made  a decision  without  seeking 
advice.  Another  said  that  he  was  not  worried  about  the  effects  of  decisions  taken 
behind  closed  doors  since,  in  his  department,  most  of  the  vital  matters  of  policy 
were  in  any  case  settled  by  the  central  government.  A number  of  other  officers 
from  various  authorities  have  said  that,  in  general,  they  were  satisfied  that 
committee  chairmen  normally  discussed  items  of  policy  with  the  chief  officers 
whose  departments  were  affected  before  they  were  raised  in  the  party  group, 
although  most  of  them  referred  to  minor  exceptions.  One  Clerk  regards  it  as  one 
of  his  functions  to  steer  business  back  into  ‘ constitutional  channels  ’ and  to 
insist  on  a committee  meeting  being  held  if  important  matters  of  policy  require 
discussion. 

49.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  officers,  while  accepting  the  convention  of  not 
attending  group  meetings,  find  more  constitutional  methods  of  ensuring  that 
adequate  information  is  available  to  party  groups  before  they  reach  decisions. 
The  devices  adopted  are  various — for  example,  preliminary  discussions  of 
major  policy  with  committee  chairmen ; giving  chairmen  an  advance  copy  of 
committee  reports;  or  making  reports  to  committees  at  an  early  stage,  with  an 
indication  that,  although  an  immediate  decision  is  not  required,  the  matters 
raised  will  need  to  be  resolved  later.  However,  some  of  the  less  forceful  officers 
may  be  unable  to  use  such  methods,  which  are  at  best  ingenious  devices  to 
mitigate  the  worst  effects  of  a basically  unsatisfactory  situation. 

50.  A further  cause  of  concern  to  some  officers  is  that,  although  their  own 
opportunities  of  giving  a group  professional  advice  are  restricted,  other 
individuals  and  bodies  may  well  be  consulted  by,  or  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon, 
the  group  and  even,  on  occasion,  attend  their  meetings.  These  may  include  in 
some  authorities  members  of  trades  councils  or  chambers  of  commerce, 
contractors,  professional  experts  and  even  representatives  of  council  employees. 
The  result  could  well  be  that  decisions  are  based  not  on  the  full  facts  but  on 
biased  information  representing  a sectional  interest. 

51.  It  is  interesting  that  one  councillor  who  felt  that  the  majority  group  was  far 
too  large  to  be  effective  in  the  initiation  or  co-ordination  of  policy  and  was  also 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  it  operated  without  adequate  professional  advice, 
thought  that  both  problems  might  be  solved  by  setting  up  a small  policy  com- 
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mittee.  He  suggested  this  might  consist  of  the  group  leader  and  deputy  leader, 
the  group  secretary  and  about  four  others  and,  since  it  would  be  a recognised 
committee,  officers  could  attend.  He  assumed  that  it  would  consist  entirely  of 
the  majority  party  but  felt  that  since  policy  was  settled  now  by  the  majority 
party  group,  the  minority  party  would  not  be  at  a disadvantage  compared  with 
its  present  position.  He  recognised,  however,  that  there  could  well  be  opposition 
to  the  idea  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  majority  party  and  the  Clerk  confirmed 
that  this  might  well  be  the  case. 

Party  leaders 

52.  It  is  usual  for  both  majority  and  minority  parties  to  have  a group  leader, 
sometimes  referred  to,  if  he  represents  the  majority  party,  as  ‘ the  leader  of  the 
council  ’.  We  have  not  attempted  to  investigate  systematically  the  basis  on  which 
leaders  are  selected,  but  suspect  that  this  varies  considerably.  A leader  will 
almost  certainly  have  had  long  service  in  the  party.  Some  are  clearly  the  most  able 
and  influential  of  the  party  members,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  In  one 
authority  both  party  leaders  are  described  by  others  as  * compromise  appoint- 
ments ’,  made  because  party  support  was  split  between  two  or  more  ambitious 
men.  In  one  county  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  council  are  the 
leaders  of  their  respective  parties — an  unusual  situation,  not  in  line  with  the 
tradition  in  many  other  authorities  that  neither  a chairman  of  the  council  nor  a 
mayor  should  be  associated  with  party  politics  during  his  term  of  office.  (It  is 
not  unknown,  in  fact,  for  a chairman  or  mayor,  having  relinquished  the  party 
leadership,  never  to  regain  it.)  In  one  authority,  after  the  death  of  an  excellent 
leader  of  long  standing,  there  was  for  many  years  either  an  interregnum  or  a 
series  of  short  term  holders;  the  party  were  afterwards  delighted  to  accept  a 
strong  leader.  One  leading  alderman  was  seen  by  others  to  be  grooming  himself 
for  the  party  leadership  by  widening  the  scope  of  his  interests  on  the  council. 

53.  The  ways  in  which  leaders  interpret  their  position  and  exercise  power  also 
varies  considerably.  The  postal  questionnaire  requested  information  about  the 
maximum  number  of  chairmanships  held  by  one  individual  in  each  authority. 
Eighteen  authorities  operating  on  a party  basis  had  a member  holding  four  or 
more  chairmanships  and  in  eight  of  these  that  member  was  the  leader  of  the 
majority  party.  In  one  county  borough  the  majority  party  leader  was  chairman 
of  eight  committees  and  two  sub-committees.  In  an  urban  district  the  leader 
was  chairman  of  six  committees  (including  finance,  housing  and  roads)  and  in 
two  non-county  boroughs  the  leader  held  the  chairmanship  of  four  committees, 
plus  in  one  case  five  and  in  the  other  four  subTCommittees.  In  the  ten  authorities 
where  four  or  more  chairmanships  were  held  by  another  member,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  the  party  leader  is  not  the  only  member  with  considerable  influence 
and  it  is  certainly  quite  usual  for  the  leader  not  to  hold  the  key  chairmanships. 

54.  The  majority  party  leader  is  often  influential  in  the  selection  of  other 
committee  chairmen.  One  said  that  it  was  usual  for  him  to  nominate  the  mem- 
bers of  most  committees  and  to  suggest  the  chairmen  himself;  this  he  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  the  authority  accorded  to  him  by  the  party.  One  Clerk 
regards  it  as  one  of  the  functions  of  a majority  party  leader  to  ‘ preach  the 
gospel  ’ to  committee  chairmen  in  the  same  way  as  the  Clerk  himself  preaches  it 
to  other  chief  officers.  Another  feels  that  lack  of  strong  party  leadership  makes  it 
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difficult  to  resolve  differences  of  viewpoint  between  committees.  In  a large 
county  borough  a committee  chairman  who  is  called  upon  to  make  an  urgent 
decision  on  a controversial  matter  is  likely  to  consult  both  the  majority  party 
leader  and  the  minority  party  member  who  is  regarded  as  that  committee’s 
‘ shadow  ’ chairman.  In  another,  smaller,  authority  it  is  said  that  a chairman  in 
a similar  situation  would  probably  consult  both  party  leaders. 

55.  The  power  and  influence  of  a party  leader  is  obviously  linked  with  his 
personality.  He  may  be  a fanatical  politician  with  exceptional  powers  of  oratory, 
or  a man  with  a quieter  manner  whose  power  is  based  on  other  members’ 
respect  for  his  experience,  diligence  and  exceptional  grasp  of  matters  under 
discussion.  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  ‘ lead  from  behind  ’,  having  skill  in 
personal  relationships  and  the  power  to  conciliate,  but  unable  to  give  a decisive 
lead.  Some  party  leaders  carry  visible  authority  over  their  colleagues  in  com- 
mittee, whether  they  are  in  the  chair  or  not.  Usually  the  leader  will  take  a decisive 
part  in  the  council  meeting;  one  finds  it  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
answering  personally  questions  addressed  to  other  chairmen. 

56.  A minority  party  leader  has,  of  course,  less  chance  of  exercising  a positive 
influence  on  affairs,  although  the  strength  and  nature  of  opposition  can  be 
affected  by  his  personal  position.  He  is  also  likely,  for  example,  to  influence  the 
allocation  of  any  chairmanships  which  may  be  conceded  to  his  party.  He  may 
on  many  occasions  have  consultations  with  the  majority  party  leader  about 
policy  issues.  It  has  already  been  noted  that,  in  authorities  where  no  party  has 
an  overall  majority,  the  party  leaders  may  well  have  a decisive  part  to  play  in  the 
pattern  of  shifting  party  coalitions. 

57.  In  addition  to  the  party  leaders,  it  seems  that  there  are  usually  other  members 
who  exercise  an  exceptional  influence.  Officers  and  councillors  when  referring  to 
these  use  such  terms  as  ‘ inner  caucus  ’,  ‘ party  bosses  ’,  the  ‘ big  three  ’ or  the 
‘ holy  seven  ’.  They  will  probably  include  party  officers  (the  deputy  leader,  the 
party  secretary,  possibly  the  whip).  In  one  authority  investigated  the  present 
chairman  of  the  council  continues  to  exercise  considerable  influence  in  the  party, 
but  this  is  undoubtedly  because  of  his  personality  rather  than  his  office.  (In  the 
same  authority  the  party  leader  stated  that  he  would  not  accept  the  chairmanship 
because  he  felt  that  this  would  impose  a moral  obligation  to  withdraw  from  the 
party  affairs.)  In  another  authority  a chief  officer  judged  that  the  real  powers  in 
the  majority  party  were  the  trade  union  members,  although  he  could  not  tell 
whether  or  not  the  fact  that  they  were  trade  unionists  was  the  decisive  factor  in 
their  acting  as  a body.  Some  of  the  inner  group  may  well  be  more  able  and  in  a 
sense  more  influential  than  the  party  leader  himself.  They  will  usually  hold 
between  them  most  of  the  important  chairmanships  or  even  constitute  the  entire 
membership  of  a key  committee.  Sometimes  a small  group  of  members,  rather 
than  the  group  leader  alone,  will  discuss  with  a Clerk  the  implications  of 
decisions  reached  in  the  group.  The  existence  of  an  inner  caucus  is  not  necessarily 
overtly  acknowledged  and  its  membership  can  often  not  be  precisely  defined, 
there  being  some  differences  of  opinion  between  commentators  as  to  whether  a 
particular  alderman  or  councillor  is  included.  Nevertheless  it  appears  that  in 
many  authorities  a small  caucus  may  well  be  exercising  a policy-making  function 
for  which  the  group  as  a whole  is  unsuited,  although  one  Clerk  pointed  out  that 
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even  his  most  influential  members  would  drop  an  idea  if  it  was  provoking 
violent  opposition  from  the  group  as  a whole. 

58.  In  general,  the  party  system  as  it  operates  at  present  in  England  and  Wales 
appears  to  be  more  likely  to  produce  a group  of  influential  members  than  a 
single  autocrat;  such  references  to  autocrats  as  we  have  received  have  usually 
related  to  giants  of  the  past. 

‘ Marginal  ’ authorities 

59.  From  the  point  of  view  of  party  politics  some  authorities  may  be  said  to  be 
‘ marginal  ’.  They  do  not  operate  fully  on  party  lines,  but  a group  of  members 
belonging  to  one  party,  usually  in  a minority,  have  developed  a degree  of 
organisation  and  this  has  some  effect  on  the  conduct  of  business.  The  usual 
pattern  is  that  the  authority  has  had  in  the  past  a tradition  of  operating  on  non- 
party  lines  (often  because  all  its  members  have  always  been  tacit  supporters 
of  one  party)  but  a few  members  of  a different  party  have  been  elected  as  coun- 
cillors and  have  formed  a pressure  group.  In  some  places  this  development  is  of 
many  years’  standing  and  has  still  not  produced  a situation  where  the  authority 
can  be  said  to  be  operating  on  party  lines ; in  others  the  introduction  of  the  party 
element  is  recent  and  could  well  develop.  A research  worker,  commenting  on 
one  authority,  explains  that  the  advent  of  a small  number  of  members  of  a 
different  class  and  a different  political  persuasion  from  those  who  had  dominated 
the  council  for  many  years  did  not  immediately  produce  any  hint  of  party 
politics,  but  with  the  growth  of  this  new  element,  political  differences  reinforced 
class  differences  to  breed  a resentment  which  only  awaited  the  advent  of  a skilled 
organiser  to  produce  a distinct  political  group.  This  may  well  later  lead  to  a more 
formal  political  grouping  on  the  council  as  a whole.  In  another  authority  the  new 
element  differs  from  the  old  in  political  attitude  rather  than  class. 

60.  In  authorities  of  this  type  it  is  quite  usual  for  some  of  the  committee 
chairmanships  to  be  held  by  the  minority  group  although,  where  it  consists  of 
new  councillors,  they  may  not  have  sufficient  experience  to  acquire  a chair. 
Sometimes  where  the  Labour  Party  forms  the  minority  it  refuses  chairmanships, 
but  certainly  not  invariably  so.  One  Liberal  leader  with  a short  service  on  the 
council  was  a member  of  a key  committee  and  held  an  important  chairmanship. 
He  said  he  did  not  find  that  this  led  to  difficulties : ‘ They  are  no  rougher  with  me 
than  with  any  other  chairman  ’. 

61.  In  one  authority  investigated,  the  Labour  Party  minority  is  fairly  tightly 
organised  as  a group,  meeting  regularly  every  week  and  also  before  both 
committee  and  council  meetings  and  ‘ going  through  the  minutes  with  a tooth- 
comb  ’.  In  practice,  however,  their  opposition  tends  to  centre  on  points  of 
niggling  detail  and  alleged  minor  inaccuracies  in  the  minutes;  in  effect  it  is  an 
attack  on  the  way  matters  are  handled  by  officers  rather  than  a criticism  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  council.  This  group  has  a leader  and  a deputy  leader. 
There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  whip  is  imposed. 
Observers  reported  some  evidence  of  cross-voting,  but  one  ex-Labour  councillor 
stated  that,  after  refusing  to  support  the  leader  when  he  reversed  a previously 
declared  arrangement,  he  was  ‘ carpeted  ’ and  asked  to  sign  a document  saying 
he  would  ‘ toe  the  party  line  ’ in  future. 
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62.  In  one  county  the  minority  Labour  group  tends  to  be  centred  on  a particular 
area.  It  meets  there  before  the  council  meeting,  but  one  of  its  prominent  mem- 
bers said  that  most  of  the  items  discussed  were  not  really  political;  they  did  not 
vote  in  a predetermined  way  except  on  matters  of  party  policy,  so  that  in 
practice  there  was  no  party  alignment  on  90%  of  issues.  There  was ’no  evidence 
of  a tight  discipline.  In  another  authority  the  small  and  comparatively  new 
group  of  ‘ opposition  ’ members  meets  before  each  council  meeting  and  goes 
through  the  minutes  page  by  page.  Since  they  are  represented  on  every  com- 
mittee, they  are  able  to  exchange  information  about  the  motives  behind  com- 
mittee decisions.  If  they  all  agree  that  something  should  be  challenged  it  is 
raised  by  one  of  them  in  the  council  chamber  and  supported  by  the  others. 
They  are  emphatic  that  no  pressure  is  placed  on  members  and  if  they  disagree 
they  vote  individually.  Their  opponents  notice,  however,  a good  deal  of  group 
voting  and  speaking.  The  member  who  was  at  one  time  generally  regarded  as 
the  leader  of  this  group  alleged  that  he  was  not  and  that  this  was  ‘ merely  in  the 
minds  of  other  people  the  chair  at  the  monthly  meeting  is  taken  by  members 
in  alphabetical  order. 

63.  The  development  of  a political  minority  which  is  to  some  extent  organised 
inevitably  has  its  effect  on  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  the  council,  who  hitherto 
have  regarded  themselves  as  non-party.  In  one  such  authority’  although  no 
majority  group  had  been  formed,  these  members  had  begun  to  make  personal 
contact  when  important  issues  were  at  stake,  feeling  they  must  draw  more 
closely  together.  One  influential  member  said  regretfully  that  politics  were 
‘ gradually  creeping  in  ’.  In  another  authority,  where  the  minority  was  fairly 
closely  organised,  however,  there  was  said  to  be  no  co-ordination  between  the 
rest  of  the  members  except  in  the  usual  committee  meetings,  the  only  exception 
being  consultations  to  arrange  the  allocation  of  chairmanships  (on  this  council 
there  were  many  independents  whose  attitude  was  said  to  be  rather  unpre- 
dictable). We  know  of  one  instance  where  a minority  party  group  is  respected 
rather  than  resented  by  the  bulk  of  the  independent  members  and  is  able  to 
exercise  considerable  influence,  especially  on  the  education,  health  and  welfare 
committees  on  which  its  members  concentrate. 

64.  The  extent  of  the  day  to  day  influence  of  the  ‘ party  ’ element  obviously 
varies  to  some  degree  according  to  the  number  of  matters  of  political  significance 
which  arise  at  any  particular  time.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  even  in 
authorities  operating  fully  on  party  lines,  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  non-political 
and  in  most  marginal  ’ authorities  the  number  of  political  issues  upon  which 
the  minority  takes  a decisive  stand  is  probably  small.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
effect  of  having  a minority  which  is  to  some  degree  organised  is  considerable. 

In  one  place  it  is  said  to  have  put  fresh  life  into  authority  business.  In  another 
one  member  of  a ‘ radical  ’ group  claimed  that  it  was  responsible  for  bringing 
about  all  important  changes.  Naturally  this  attitude  is  not  shared  by  those  who 
look  back  with  some  nostalgia  to  the  days  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility 
ot  party  politics  intruding  on  the  objective  discussion  of  council  business. 

65.  Leadership  in  a ‘ marginal  ’ area  may  well  have  special  features.  The 
minority  party,  being  to  some  extent  organised,  will  probably  have  one  or  more 
leading  members,  but  the  majority  of  the  council  are  unlikely  to  accept  the  type 
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of  leadership  appropriate  to  a majority  party  in  a ‘ party  ’ area.  In  this  sense 
‘ marginal  ’ authorities  are  in  a similar  position  to  those  where  party  politics  are 
entirely  absent.  Yet  the  emergence  of  a critical  minority  may  emphasise  the  need 
for  leadership  of  the  council  as  a whole.  In  one  ‘ marginal  ’ area  it  is  reported 
that  one  or  two  councillors  who  exercised  influence  over  others  had  emerged 
from  time  to  time,  but  none  seemed  to  be  acknowledged  as  a regular  leader. 
In  another,  the  chairman  of  a leading  committee  appeared  to  regard  himself, 
and  to  be  regarded  by  officers,  as  the  leading  man  on  the  council.  The  chairman- 
ship was,  however,  limited  to  three  years  and  another  influential  councillor 
stressed  lhat  its  holder,  though  exercising  more  responsibility  than  other  coun- 
cillors, should  not  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  council,  since  this  implied  a 
band  of  followers  and  would  inevitably  lead  in  time  to  a party  whip  system; 
he  contended  that  * a council  can  run  without  a boss  ’. 

Non-party  authorities 

66.  The  many  authorities  where  party  politics  are  of  no  significance  at  all  have 
features  which  contrast  sharply  with  those  which  have  been  described  above. 
There  are  likely  to  be  no  formal  groupings,  no  tightly  organised  party  caucus 
operating  in  parallel  with  the  committee  system  and  predetermining  decisions, 
no  party  considerations  in  the  allocation  of  aldermanic  seats  or  chairmanships 
and  a completely  different  basis  of  leadership. 

67.  This  is  not  to  say  that  these  authorities  invariably  operate  as  a collection 
of  completely  independent  individuals,  with  no  groupings  or  divisions  of  any 
kind.  For  example,  in  two  of  the  counties  we  visited  it  was  contended  by  a 
number  of  members  and  officers  that  there  was  a geographical  division — in  one 
case  between  members  coming  from  east  and  west  and  in  another  between  those 
coming  from  north  and  south.  In  both  there  had  from  time  to  time  been  a 
tradition  that,  in  an  attempt  to  balance  interests  which  might  be  conflicting,  the 
chairman  of  the  council  should  be  from  one  half  and  the  vice-chairman  from 
the  other.  In  one  of  these  counties  there  is  a marked  difference  in  character 
between  the  two  halves ; one  contains  two-thirds  of  the  population  and  the  other 
(in  the  words  of  an  alderman)  includes  ‘ enormous  areas  of  nothingness  ’. 
During  a fortnight’s  visit  no  specific  instances  were  noted  of  this  division  of 
interest  affecting  the  conduct  of  business,  but  commentators  were  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  it  existed.  In  the  other  county,  not  all  those  consulted  laid 
stress  on  the  geographical  division;  one  officer  who  was  convinced  of  its  existence, 
however,  said  that  it  prevented  decisions  from  being  based  on  objective  criteria 
and  made  it  very  difficult  to  introduce  pilot  schemes  without  controversy. 

68.  Parochialism  arising  from  loyalty  to  a member’s  own  locality  is  probably 
much  more  widespread  than  a clear-cut  division  between  two  halves  of  an 
authority  and  it  produces,  of  course,  a much  larger  number  of  divisions.  This 
influence  is  certainly  not  limited  to  non-party  areas,  but  is  perhaps  likely  to  be 
of  more  significance  where  it  is  not  tempered  by  party  discipline. 

69.  Another  potential  source  of  rival  grouping  is  a difference  in  social  class — 
for  example  between  the  long  established  ‘ aristocratic  ’ county  families  and 
self-made  businessmen.  In  one  rural  district,  however,  a single  working-class 
member  appears  to  have  been  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  council  without 
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difficulty;  one  commentator  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  his  family  had  lived 
there  for  a long  time.  In  some  semi-rural  areas  where  the  traditional  patterns  of 
life  have  been  disrupted  by  the  introduction  of  a new  ‘ dormitory  ’ population 
there  may  be  fundamental  differences  of  social  values  between  councillors  of 
long  standing  and  those  elected  by  the  new  residents  from  among  themselves. 
Differences  such  as  these  have  been  examined  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  3. 

70.  In  some  non-party  authorities  pressure  groups  can  be  identified one 

example  quoted  was  a number  of  Welsh  nationalists  on  a council,  who  promoted 
such  matters  as  the  use  of  the  Welsh  language  without  resorting  to  a formal 
group  organisation.  In  others,  a group  of  members  appear  to  dominate  pro- 
ceedings. One  alderman  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  had  from  time  to  time 
been  a caucus  formed  by  individuals  with  a personal  ascendancy  who  were  for 
various  reasons  able  to  attract  others  and  to  have  a collective  effect  on  council 
policy.  The  comments  on  leadership  which  follow  will  show  that  there  are  other 
cases  where  a single  member  or  a group  of  members  are  dominant.  It  is  probably 
more  usual,  however,  for  there  to  be  a number  of  informal  groupings  on  a 
purely  personal  basis,  which  change  from  time  to  time.  One  officer  referred  to 
‘ cliques  or  personal  groupings  ’,  another  to  1 little  haggles  of  members  before 
committee  ’ and  a third  to  ‘ the  need  to  hunt  in  pairs  ’. 

71.  In  a non-party  authority,  leadership  operates  in  a completely  different 
setting  from  that  created  by  the  existence  of  party  groups.  In  one  rural  district 
which  has  a number  of  councillors  of  considerable  ability  and  experience,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  there  are  no  really  dominant  people.  The  chairman  of  the 
council  is  considerably  respected,  but  is  in  no  sense  a dictator  and  members  do 
not  invariably  follow  his  proposals.  His  leadership  is  said  to  consist  rather  in 
fostering  an  atmosphere  of  toleration  and  goodwill,  preventing  arguments 
from  developing  and  steering  discussion  along  reasonable  lines.  The  committee 
chairmen  (who  are  genuinely  elected  by  the  committees  themselves  and  not 
virtually  selected  by  a dominant  group  as  in  some  party  authorities)  are  able 
and  have  ideas,  but  they  do  not  dominate  committee  discussion  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  majority  to  go  against  them. 

72.  This  situation,  however,  does  not  apply  to  all  non-party  areas.  One  com- 
mentator said  that  a clique  of  strong  men  was  to  be  found  in  most  Welsh 
counties  and  that  these  were  usually  the  hardest  workers.  One  dynamic  person- 
ality, with  a striking  appearance  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  work,  had 
; worked  his  way  round  nearly  all  the  chairmanships  ’ in  his  authority  and  had 
in  practice  considerable  influence  on  the  selection  of  other  committee  chairmen. 
The  chairmen  were  treated  with  considerable  deference  by  members  as  a whole 
by  virtue  of  their  long  service  and  strong  personalities.  It  could  hardly  be  said 
that  a clique  monopolised  on  main  committees,  since  these  consisted  of  all 
members  of  the  council,  but  the  dominant  members  ensured  that  they  were  in  an 
influential  position  on  sub-committees.  It  was  suggested  that  these  members 
would  sometimes  discuss  details  between  themselves  and  come  to  meetings  with 
preconceived  ideas. 

73.  In  an  English  county  it  is  said  that  the  real  leadership  on  the  council  comes 
from  the  chairmen  of  certain  committees  and  it  is  implied  that  chief  officers  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  selection  of  these. 
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74.  In  one  authority,  which  is  generally  acknowledged  as  being  completely  non- 
party,  the  leadership  exhibits  many  of  the  features  normally  associated  with  a 
highly  disciplined  party  organisation.  Policy  is  dominated  by  a small  group  of 
members,  referred  to  by  their  critics  as  ‘ a dictatorship  ’ or  ‘ cabinet  govern- 
ment ’ ; although  it  is  acknowledged  that  these  leaders  have  to  pay  some  regard 
to  the  views  of  a few  other  leading  chairmen,  it  is  said  that  the  majority  of 
council  members  ‘ do  not  really  count  ’.  These  members  are  said  to  sit  together 
‘ like  a star  chamber  ’,  predetermining  issues  before  they  come  to  committees. 
The  acknowledged  leader  attends  almost  full  time,  has  had  from  time  to  time 
officers  working  directly  under  him  and  conducts  his  own  correspondence 
independently  of  principal  officers,  sometimes  involving  himself  in  quite  small 
details  of  administration.  One  committee  responsible  for  an  important  project 
appointed  a sub-committee  consisting  of  the  dominant  members  to  deal  with 
urgent  matters.  Urgency  was  apparently  interpreted  very  liberally,  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  meeting  of  the  main  committee  were  little  more  than  a confir- 
mation of  action  already  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  sub-committee.  The 
leaders  not  only  hold  major  chairmanships  themselves,  but  ensure  that  they  are 
present  at  meetings  of  other  committees  where  important  issues  may  be  raised. 
They  themselves  do  not  deny  that  they  virtually  dictate  council  policy,  but  point 
out  that  they  have  no  axe  to  grind,  either  party  or  personal.  They  share  the  view 
expressed  by  the  leaders  in  some  ‘ party  ’ authorities  that  it  is  essential  to 
vitality  and  efficiency  that  policy  should  be  initiated  and  affairs  controlled  by 
a small  group  of  people. 

75.  In  fact  they  operate  in  a sense  like  an  inner  caucus  in  a party  authority;  yet 
there  is  no  party  discipline  to  ensure  that  they  have  support.  The  basis  of  their 
power  cannot  be  said  to  be  popularity  and  spontaneous  support,  since  they  have 
many  critics.  Some  of  the  more  perceptive  challenge  the  leaders’  position  as  a 
matter  of  principle;  others  are  content  with  ‘ sniping  ’ on  comparatively  minor 
issues,  both  in  and  out  of  committee.  However,  the  fiercest  critics  are  not 
organised  and  are  individually  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  the  continuous 
effort  which  would  be  needed  to  ensure  effective  opposition. 

76.  The  situation  in  this  authority  is  not  entirely  unique.  We  know  of  another 
with  more  limited  functions  where  the  pattern  of  leadership  is  very  similar.  A 
group  of  about  5 members,  led  by  a very  active  chairman  of  the  council,  maintain 
close  contact  on  policy  matters  and,  in  effect,  take  nearly  all  the  significant 
decisions  on  both  major  and  minor  matters.  Here  also  a small  committee  on 
which  these  members  play  a dominant  role  and  which  is  intended  to  make 
emergency  decisions,  appears  in  practice  to  operate  over  a wider  field.  The 
council  as  a whole  appear  to  accept  the  need  for  leadership  of  this  kind  and  show 
no  tendencies  towards  organising  an  opposition.  The  principal  officers  co- 
operate closely  with  the  leadership. 

77.  Although  some  non-party  authorities  have  rival  groups  of  members  or  are 
dominated  by  a few  leaders  (and  to  this  extent  take  on  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  those  which  operate  on  party  lines)  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  these 
factors  do  not  operate.  In  these  the  most  striking  feature  is  free  discussion  with 
no  predetermined  line.  In  the  words  of  one  officer  ‘ people  are  free  to  express 
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their  points  of  view  and  there  is  no  hard  feeling  . . . there  is  no  hard-hitting  and 
bitterness  ’ ; he  felt  that  this  process  of  reasonable  discussion  usually  produced 
the  right  solution.  In  an  atmosphere  such  as  this,  however,  there  are  potential 
difficulties  in  the  formulation  and  control  of  policy.  One  officer  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  forecast  how  things  would  go,  as  it  was  not  unusual  for  members  to 
change  their  minds  completely  during  the  course  of  a meeting.  It  has  already 
been  noted  that  sometimes  there  is  wise  leadership,  by  one  or  more  members, 
which  is  willingly  accepted  by  the  majority.  In  other  non-party  'authorities, 
however,  it  is  said  that  principal  officers  bear  most  of  the  responsibility  for 
‘ policy  thinking  ’. 

Attitudes  towards  party  politics 

78.  In  most  of  the  non-party  authorities  we  have  visited  many  members  and 
officers  have  expressed  considerable  relief  that  they  are  free  from  party  politics, 
which  they  regard  as  an  unmitigated  evil.  In  one  authority  the  Clerk  and  a 
number  of  officers  and  councillors  referred  independently  to  one  member  who 
some  years  ago,  tried  to  introduce  party  politics  into  council  business ; they  said 
that,  mercifully,  he  had  departed  abroad  and  there  had  been  ‘ no  trouble  of  this 
kind  since  ’.  One  member  said  that  he  was  very  careful  that  his  own  village  did 
not  know  his  politics.  In  another  authority  a leading  member  who  was  known 
to  be  a supporter  of  a political  party  raised  an  important  issue  in  a major  com- 
mittee; he  was  immediately  pounced  upon  by  other  members  who  asked  whether 
this  was  brought  forward  as  propaganda  for  his  own  party.  In  a Welsh  authority 
a supporter  of  the  Welsh  Nationalist  Party  was  quick  to  stress  that  they  did  not 
act  as  a political  group  in  council.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  non-party 
authority  where  the  least  anti-party  feeling  was  expressed  was  one  of  those 
where  the  leadership  had  most  in  common  with  that  in  party  authorities. 

79.  It  has  already  been  said  that  in  ‘ marginal  ’ areas  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
slowly  emerging  party  is  not  shared  by  those  members  who  remember  the  days 
before  party  politics  had  any  significance.  Even  in  those  authorities  which 
operate  completely  on  party  lines,  the  system  has  its  critics.  The  almost  apolo- 
getic attitude  of  many  Conservatives  when  discussing  the  existence  of  their  party 
caucus  and  the  reluctance  of  some  of  them  even  to  use  the  party  label  seems  to 
be  symptomatic  of  a guilty  feeling  that  party  politics  are  inappropriate  to  local 
affairs.  In  the  main,  it  is  the  members  who  belong  to  the  Labour  party  who 
support  the  system  wholeheartedly,  on  the  grounds  that  it  enables  the  electorate 
to  know  what  they  are  voting  for  and  ensures  a consistent  direction  of  policy. 

80.  The  information  which  we  have  collected  about  attitudes  towards  party 
politics  from  written  expressions  of  opinion  and  from  our  own  visits  is  obviously 
not  a fully  representative  sample.  That  collected  by  the  Social  Survey  covers  a 
much  wider  field,  but  as  individual  authorities  are  not  distinguishable,  it  is  not 
possible  to  relate  a councillor’s  opinion  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  is  working. 
The  findings  were  that  75  % of  councillors  did  not  think  that  the  main  work  of 
their  council  was  affected  by  the  fact  that  many  councillors  were  attached  to 
political  groups.  The  differing  percentages  for  different  types  of  authority  (for 
example  48%  for  county  boroughs  and  89%  in  rural  districts)  are  no  doubt 
related  to  the  difference  in  the  incidence  of  party  politics  as  well  as  to  the  atti- 
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tudes  of  councillors.3  Of  those  who  said  that  the  work  was  alfected,  56  % thought 
the  most  important  effect  was  doctrinaire  policies  regardless  of  individual 
circumstances.4  It  is  interesting  that  8 1 % of  ex-councillors  thought  this  was  the 
most  important  effect.5  In  reply  to  a question  whether  the  party  system  is 
essential  to  the  work  of  local  councils,  63  % of  all  councillors  said  the  work 
could  be  better  done  without;  there  was,  however,  a considerable  variation  in 
the  replies  from  different  types  of  authorities,  the  highest  percentage  (89%) 
being  in  rural  districts  and  the  lowest  (20%)  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs.6  Of 
those  who  thought  party  politics  were  essential,  62%  regarded  their  main 
advantage  as  getting  things  done  more  quickly.7 

81.  The  Social  Survey’s  enquiries  among  local  government  electors  throw  some 
light  on  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  towards  party  politics  in  local  govern- 
ment. When  electors  (in  all  types  of  area)  were  asked  to  state  the  most  important 
thing  that  could  be  done  to  attract  people  into  local  government,  3 % said  it 
should  be  non-political.8 9  Of  people  who  had  expressed  an  interest  in  standing  as 
councillors,  however,  47%  said  that  they  would  prefer  to  stand  for  a party.9 
Reference  is  made  in  Chapter  3 to  the  effect  of  party  politics  on  the  recruitment 
of  councillors. 

82.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  attempt  to  assess  whether  the  intro- 
duction of  party  politics  into  local  government  is  a good  or  a bad  development. 
This  would  in  any  event  be  a fruitless  exercise,  since  it  is  now  impossible  to 
stem  the  tide.  What  is  significant,  however,  is  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
party  politics  can  have  a variety  of  effects  in  different  areas;  it  is  important  that 
these  should  be  taken  into  account  when  any  changes  in  local  government 
management  are  considered. 


3 Volume  2.  The  Local  Government  Councillor.  Table  7.9. 

4 Volume  2.  Table  7.10. 

5 Volume  2.  Table  9.52. 

6 Volume  2.  Table  7.11. 

7 Volume  2.  Table  7.14. 

8 Volume  3.  The  Local  Government  Elector.  Table  206. 

9 Volume  3.  Table  187. 
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Mayors  and  Chairmen  of  Councils 


Introduction 

1.  This  chapter  relates  to  both  the  mayors  of  county  and  non-county  boroughs 
and  the  chairmen  of  county  and  district  councils.  The  two  offices  are  dealt  with 
together  for  convenience,  since  they  have  certain  features  in  common  (including, 
of  course,  the  formal  duty  of  taking  the  chair  at  meetings  of  the  full  council).  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  there  are  in  practice  significant  differences  in  the 
concepts  of  their  functions  and,  in  consequence,  in  the  criteria  for  their  selection. 

Selection 

2.  Mayors  and  chairmen  of  councils  need  not  necessarily  be  selected  from  the 
existing  councillors  and  aldermen,  although  selection  from  outside  the  council  is 
unusual.  The  Social  Survey  investigation  has  shown  that  less  than  0.5%  of  all 
members  when  first  appointed  were  elected  from  outside  as  either  alderman, 
chairman  or  mayor.1  The  occasional  external  nomination  is  usually  for  a 
specific  purpose — for  example,  the  recent  appointment  of  the  mayor  of  the 
enlarged  Wolverhampton  County  Borough  to  resolve  a deadlock  created  by  the 
election  of  equal  numbers  of  Conservative  and  Labour  councillors.  (It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  the  attempt  a few  years  ago  by  the  mayor-elect  of  another 
county  borough  to  proceed  with  his  candidature  after  his  party  had  lost  their 
majority  and  he  himself  was  no  longer  a member  of  the  council  did  not  receive 
unanimous  support  even  from  his  own  party.) 

3.  By  tradition,  mayors  or  chairmen  of  the  council  are  normally  elected  (or  re- 
elected) by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  and  any  departure  from  this 
practice  is  felt  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  dignity  of  the  office.  Inevitably,  however,  a 
process  of  selection  takes  place  beforehand  and  this  varies  considerably  in 
different  authorities. 

(a)  Mayors 

4.  The  influence  of  party  on  the  selection  of  mayors  was  referred  to  in  Chapter  5. 
As  might  be  expected,  in  their  first  year  all  but  one  of  the  London  Boroughs  had 
a majority  party  mayor  (Table  XXVIa).  Over  a 10-year  period,  however,  most 
ef  the  other  towns  operating  on  party  lines  appointed  at  least  one  mayor  who 
was  not  drawn  from  the  majority  party— 82%  of  the  non-county  boroughs  and 
84%  of  the  county  boroughs  (including  all  those  with  populations  of  over  400 
thousand)  (Table  XXVI). 

5.  W.  Thornhill,  after  undertaking  a study  of  agreements  between  local  political 
parties  on  various  matters  in  the  mid-1 950’s,  reached  the  conclusion  that  some 
form  of  rotation  of  the  mayoralty  between  parties  was  the  dominant  practice 

1 Volume  2.  The  Local  Government  Councillor.  Table  1.32. 
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then  in  county  boroughs.2  He  found  that  a few  authorities  had  written  agree- 
ments which  either  provided  for  the  alternation  of  the  mayoralty  between  the 
parties  or,  more  usually,  for  the  allocation  of  the  office  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
portionate strengths  of  the  parties ; more  frequently,  however,  the  arrangements 
between  the  parties  were  quite  informal. 

6.  One  Clerk  gave  us  details  of  an  unusual  formula  for  the  selection  of  mayor 
which  has  been  applied  strictly  in  his  authority  for  many  years,  even  on  occasions 
when  the  result  has  proved  inconvenient  to  the  majority  party.3  The  incidental 
results  were  occasionally  surprising.  For  example,  one  year  when  party  strengths 
were  equal  the  appointment  of  a mayor  gave  the  majority  to  one  of  them,  en- 
abling it  to  take  over  all  the  chairmanships  and  establish  effective  control.  On 
another  occasion,  the  formula  resulted  in  the  election  of  a mayor  from  the  party 
in  the  minority;  the  numbers  of  councillors  of  each  party  entitled  to  vote  for 
aldermen  were,  however,  equal  and  the  mayor’s  casting  vote  ensured  the  election 
of  all  the  aldermen  from  the  minority  party,  which  was,  as  a result,  able  to  obtain 
control. 

7.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  majority  parties  are  much  more  generous  to  the 
minority  in  the  appointment  of  mayor  than  in  the  allocation  of  aldermanic  seats. 
For  example,  a county  borough  with  a strong  Labour  majority  which  invariably 
monopolises  the  aldermanic  bench  is  said  to  allow  the  Conservatives  to  nominate 
the  mayor  every  fifth  year.  In  another,  where  their  majority  is  much  smaller,  the 
Labour  party  consistently  resists  pressure  from  the  Conservatives  to  agree  to  a 
set  of  rules  for  the  appointment  of  mayor,  but  in  practice  they  usually  agree  to  a 
Conservative  mayor  about  every  fourth  year  (although  the  present  mayor  said 
that  he  himself  would  not  accept  the  mayoralty  if  his  party  was  in  a minority,  as 
he  would  feel  in  a false  position).  In  the  comparatively  few  towns  where  the 
majority  party  invariably  takes  the  mayoralty,  this  attitude  is  not  necessarily 
supported  by  the  whole  party.  In  one,  the  mayor  himself  expressed  profound 
disapproval  of  the  system,  feeling  that  the  only  reasonable  basis  for  the  selection 
of  mayor  was  strict  seniority.  The  position  of  mayors  in  relation  to  party 
politics  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  later  section  of  this  chapter  on  functions. 

8.  Where  the  mayor  is  drawn  either  from  the  majority  party  or  according  to  an 
arrangement  (formal  or  otherwise)  made  between  the  parties,  selection  is  no 
doubt  usually  undertaken  within  the  parties  themselves.  In  other  authorities, 
unless  the  appointment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  strict  seniority,  special  selection 
arrangements  are  needed.  J.  F.  Gamer  in  his  book  ‘ Civic  Ceremonial  ’ refers  to 
a questionnaire  which  he  sent  to  a 1 representative  selection  ’ of  over  200  towns 
(before  the  first  edition  in  1 953) ; the  replies  showed  that  34  % appointed  a mayoral 
election  sub-committee,  which  usually  consisted  of  ex-mayors  and/or  aldermen, 
sometimes  with  power  to  act  but  more  usually  needing  to  submit  their  recom- 
mendations to  a private  informal  meeting  of  the  council.  One  of  the  other 


2 1 Agreements  between  Local  Political  Parties  in  Local  Government  Matters  ’.  Journal  of 
the  Political  Studies  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Volume  V,  1957. 

3 Every  year  each  party  is  given  a point  for  each  of  its  members  on  the  council,  plus  the  points 
it  iiad  in  ‘ credit  ’ from  the  previous  year.  A number  of  points  equivalent  to  the  total  number  of 
council  members  is  subtracted  from  the  points  of  the  party  which  appointed  the  mayor  the 
previous  year.  Whichever  party  then  has  the  highest  points  nominates  the  mayor.  The  next 
year  both  parties  carry  forward  their  points  and  the  process  is  repeated. 
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boroughs  which  replied  invited  members  to  make  written  application  for  the 
mayoralty.  Another  made  no  arrangements  at  all  before  the  annual  meeting. 

9.  In  one  of  the  authorities  we  visited  the  chairman  of  the  mayor’s  selection 
committee  (an  office  of  which  he  was  extremely  proud)  explained  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  chosen  every  three  years  by  the  council;  although 
nothing  was  laid  down  it  usually  worked  out  in  practice  that  all  parties  were 
represented  on  the  committee.  He  tried  to  encourage  ‘ uninhibited  discussion  ’ 
and  ‘ to  keep  party  out  of  it  so  that  the  mayor  would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
suitability. 

10.  What  criteria  determine  the  selection  of  mayor?  In  some  authorities  appoint- 
ment is  on  the  basis  of  strict  seniority.  The  replies  to  the  questionnaire  circulated 
by  J.  F.  Gamer  mentioned  earlier  showed  that  this  applied  to  16  % of  the  towns 
he  approached.  In  a further  25  % the  selection  of  mayor  was  either  left  to  the 
majority  party  or  proceeded  in  accordance  with  a formula  agreed  between  the 
parties;  no  doubt  in  some  of  these  authorities  seniority  within  a particular  party 
was  decisive.  W.  Thornhill's  investigation,  mentioned  above,  showed  that 
seniority  was  the  determining  factor  in  eight  county  boroughs  and  eight  non- 
county boroughs.  One  of  the  boroughs  we  visited  appointed  the  mayor  on  the 
basis  of  seniority  and  had  a further  rule  that  a period  of  nine  years  must  elapse 
before  a councillor  could  be  appointed  as  mayor  for  the  second  time.  A research 
worker  reports  that  in  a county  borough,  although  the  office  is  shared  among  the 
parties,  the  majority  party  in  making  its  nominations  invariably  proceeds  on  a 
seniority  basis,  with  the  result  that  the  next  mayor  would  be  a man  of  83  who  had 
never  held  a committee  chairmanship  and  only  one  deputy  chairmanship;  the 
mayoralty  there  was  regarded  as  a reward  for  service  to  the  community  and  the 
council. 

1 1 . Seniority  is  not,  however,  the  only  consideration  in  all  towns.  In  one  it  is  said 
to  be  important  but  not  necessarily  the  ruling  factor.  In  another,  it  is  of  no 
significance;  mayors  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  suitability  only,  important  factors 
being  their  social  qualities  and  acceptability  as  a speaker.  In  one  county  borough, 
a recent  instance  was  quoted  of  a councillor  with  longer  service  than  the  one 
chosen  as  mayor  being  passed  over  because  he  was  not  a good  talker,  although  a 
colleague  said,  he  thought  he  would  nevertheless  probably  be  mayor  one  day.  In 
another  county  borough  the  mayor  said  that,  although  seniority  had  once  been 
the  rule,  it  did  not  apply  in  his  case  and  he  thought  his  own  appointment  was 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  he  was  acceptable  to  the  younger  element  on  the 
council  as  well  as  to  those  councillors  who  were  well  established.  From  another 
county  borough  came  a report  that  ‘ bright,  active,  influential,  young  councillors 
may  be  elected  as  mayor  but  they  are  seldom  made  aldermen  before  they  have 
served  a “ decent  apprenticeship  ” ’. 

12.  The  appointment  of  a deputy  mayor  is,  in  theory,  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  mayor  himself.  J.  F.  Gamer’s  enquiry  showed  that  57%  of  the  towns  he 
approached  had  a general  rule  (based,  of  course,  on  a gentleman’s  agreement 
only)  that  the  ex-mayor  should  become  deputy  for  the  year  following  that  of  his 
own  mayoralty.  Four  boroughs,  however,  regarded  their  deputy  mayor  as  mayor 
elect  for  the  following  year  and  this  of  course  meant  in  practice  that  the  selection 
of  mayor  always  took  place  a year  in  advance.  These  practices  represent  two 
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schools  of  thought — one  that  a deputy  mayor  who  has  had  recent  experience  of 
the  mayoralty  can  provide  valuable  support  and  guidance  to  the  mayor,  the 
other  that  experience  as  deputy  mayor  is  itself  a valuable  apprenticeship  for  the 
mayoralty.  One  alderman  who  was  interviewed  pointed  out  the  oddity  of  a 
situation  where  the  mayor  appointed  his  own  deputy,  who  afterwards  became 
mayor,  in  an  authority  where  the  mayoralty  was  allocated  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
seniority. 

13.  It  is  not  surprising,  bearing  in  mind  differences  in  the  criteria  for  selection 
that  the  characteristics  and  calibre  of  mayors  vary  considerably.  Where  nomina- 
tion is  on  the  basis  of  seniority  only,  ability  and  suitability  are  obviously  fortuit- 
ous. One  research  worker  has  commented  that,  in  one  such  town,  if  the  mayor 
happens  to  be  an  outstanding  individual  it  is  regarded  as  a bonus  and  a piece  of 
good  luck;  there  have  been  occasions  when  a mayor  was  not  capable  of  making  a 
speech.  In  another,  one  mayor  was  said  to  be  ‘ charming  but  ineffective  ’ ; but 
his  successor  had  not  only  charm  but  high  intelligence  and  the  ability  to  write 
and  deliver  successful  speeches.  In  a third,  the  present  mayor  was  described  as 
not  polished,  but  able  and  sincere  and  capable  of  making  remarkably  good 
speeches.  Some  mayors  appear  to  lack  most  of  the  qualities  which  might  be 
associated  with  a successful  civic  head;  others,  who  appear  to  be  unpromising 
material,  rise  to  the  occasion  surprisingly  well.  Obviously  where  seniority  is  the 
basis,  some  mayors  will  fill  the  office  with  dignity  and  ability,  but  their  numbers 
are  likely  to  be  greater  in  those  towns  where  these  factors  are  taken  into  account 
in  their  selection. 

14.  Calibre  is  closely  linked  with  two  other  factors,  which  will  be  considered 
later  in  this  study.  One  is  the  practical  difficulty  of  serving  as  mayor,  which 
eliminates  from  the  field  some  people  who  might  otherwise  be  most  suitable. 
The  other  is  the  function  of  the  mayor  and,  in  particular,  the  position  of  the 
holder  in  the  power  structure  of  the  council;  as  will  be  seen,  in  this  the  office  of 
mayor  differs  considerably  from  that  of  chairman  of  the  council. 

(A)  Chairmen  of  councils 

15.  It  was  noted  in  Chapter  5 that  party  politics  are  considerably  less  prevalent 
in  the  counties  and  rural  districts  than  in  county  boroughs.  In  this  respect  urban 
districts,  of  which  43  % are  ‘ party  are  not  very  different  from  non-county 
boroughs  (of  which  45  % are  ‘ party  ’).  Where  parties  do  exist,  however,  the 
majority  party  is  much  less  likely  to  concede  to  its  opponents  a chairmanship  of 
a council  than  a mayoralty.  Over  a period  of  10  years  only  30  % of  the  counties, 
45  % of  the  urban  districts  and  25  % of  the  rural  districts  operating  on  party  lines 
appointed  a minority  party  chairman  even  once — whereas,  in  the  same  period, 
minority  party  mayors  were  appointed  by  84  / of  the  county  boroughs  and  82  % 
of  the  non-county  boroughs.  (Table  XXVI.)  It  was  suggested  in  Chapter  5 that 
the  difference  may  be  attributed  to  some  extent  to  differences  in  the  functions  of 
mayors  and  chairmen  of  council  and  also  to  differences  in  their  periods  of 
service.  Both  these  factors  will  be  examined  in  more  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

16.  Some  county  and  district  councils  have  arrangements — either  formal  or 
informal — for  sharing  the  office  between  the  parties.  One  research  worker  who 
investigated  a group  of  county  districts  found  that,  although  the  general  pattern 
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was  for  the  majority  party  to  choose  all  the  chairmen,  there  were  exceptions.  For 
example,  in  one  authority  holding  triennial  elections  and  changing  its  chairman 
each  year  there  was  a convention  that  the  three  annual  spells  of  office  during  the 
life  of  the  council  should  be  distributed  roughly  according  to  party  strengths.  In 
another  authority  a similar  arrangement  rested  on  a gentleman’s  agreement.  In  a 
county  operating  on  party  lines,  but  where  no  party  has  an  overall  majority,  the 
chairmanship  changes  each  year  and  goes  round  the  parties  in  rotation;  during 
the  last  10  years  seven  chairmen  have  not  been  members  of  the  party  holding 
most  council  seats  at  the  time.  In  another  county  the  chairman,  who  was  also  the 
leader  of  the  majority  party,  was  re-elected  year  after  year;  the  leader  of  the 
minority  party,  however,  held  the  vice-chairmanship.  The  position  of  chairmen 
of  councils  in  relation  to  their  parties  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  section  of 
this  chapter  relating  to  functions. 

17.  We  have  received  rather  less  information  about  procedures  and  criteria 
governing  the  selection  of  council  chairmen  than  mayors.  This  may  well  be 
because  in  those  authorities  where  the  chairmanship  is  held  for  a number  of 
years  the  question  of  selection  arises  infrequently.  The  investigation  referred  to 
earlier  into  a group  of  county  districts,  where  the  chairmanship  changed  annually, 
showed  that  in  these  seniority  rather  than  personal  qualities  determined  the 
choice.  In  another  urban  district,  where  the  chairmanship  also  changes  annually, 
the  Clerk  reported  that  seniority  was  normally  the  rule,  although  the  senior 
member  was  passed  over  once  a few  years  ago.  In  one  county  the  chairmanship 
alternates  between  the  northern  and  southern  halves,  but  within  these  the  choice 
is  on  the  basis  of  seniority,  the  actual  nomination  being  made  informally  by  the 
members  of  the  highways  committee  for  the  appropriate  area.  In  another  county 
there  was  at  one  time  a tradition  of  drawing  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
from  different  geographical  halves,  but  this  has  been  abandoned.  In  a rural 
district  where  the  chairmanship  changes  every  three  years  it  is  usual  for  it  to 
alternate  between  two  parts  of  the  area ; within  these  seniority  is  by  no  means 
always  observed. 

18.  When  the  chairmanship  of  a council  is  held  on  a long-term  basis,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  seniority  will  be  the  over-ruling  factor.  It  is  more  a matter  of  the 
ability  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  council  as  a whole  or,  alternatively,  to  maintain 
political  power  either  through  a party  organisation  or  by  less  direct  means. 

19.  All  county  councils  must  appoint  a vice-chairman  and  district  councils  may 
do  so  if  they  wish.  Reference  has  been  made  to  one  county  where  the  vice- 
chairman  was  drawn  from  the  minority  party  and  to  another  which  once  had  a 
tradition  of  drawing  its  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  from  different  geographical 
halves.  In  one  rural  district  it  is  said  that  the  system  tends  to  find  the  best  man 
for  the  chairmanship  and  to  appoint  the  awkward  man  as  vice-chairman  ‘ to 
calm  him  down  ’ ; the  vice-chairman  afterwards  succeeds  to  the  chairmanship ! 

20.  Where  chairmanships  are  short-term  and,  in  particular,  where  the  basis  of 
selection  is  seniority,  their  abilities  naturally  vary  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
many  mayors.  The  worst  example  brought  to  our  notice  was  of  a chairman 
capable  of  exercising  neither  leadership  nor  control;  at  the  council  meeting  he 
showed  no  knowledge  of  Standing  Orders  and  no  semblance  of  impartiality  and 
was  sometimes  the  first  to  put  up  his  hand  when  he  called  for  a vote. 
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21.  With  long-term  chairmen,  the  situation  is  different.  Their  characteristics 
will  be  described  in  the  section  of  this  chapter  relating  to  functions. 

Periods  of  service 

22.  In  the  postal  questionnaire  authorities  were  asked  whether  they  imposed  a 
limit  on  the  length  of  tenure  of  the  office  of  mayor  or  chairman  of  the  council 
and,  if  so,  the  maximum  period  allowed.  Their  replies  are  summarised  in  Tables 
XXIX  and  XXIXa.  A number  of  authorities  which  do  not  actually  impose  a 
limit  stated  in  their  replies  that,  in  practice,  it  is  usual  for  the  tenure  to  be  limited 
to  one  year;  this  applies  particularly  to  mayors. 

23.  Half  the  county  boroughs  and  just  under  a third  of  the  non-county  boroughs 
have  a formal  limit  on  their  mayoralty  and,  of  these,  all  the  county  boroughs 
and  87%  of  the  non-county  boroughs  limit  tenure  to  one  year;  some  of  the 
smaller  non-county  boroughs  with  populations  under  30  thousand  have  a two 
year  limit  and  one  has  a three  year  limit.  Taking  into  account  also  the  limitations 
by  convention,  it  seems  that  a large  number  of  mayors  serve  in  practice  for  only  a 
year. 

24.  There  are  limitations  on  the  length  of  service  of  chairmen  of  councils  in  46  % 
of  urban  districts  and  42%  of  rural  districts,  but  in  only  22%  of  counties.  The 
limit  in  urban  districts  is  usually  one  year,  although  there  are  also  two  year 
limits.  Rural  districts  imposing  a limit  are  more  evenly  divided  between  one, 
two  and  three  years  and  one  very  small  one  has  a five  year  limit  With  one 
exception  the  limits  imposed  by  the  counties  are  either  one  or  three  years. 

25.  The  Social  Survey  investigation  sought  the  opinions  of  councillors  on  the 
value  of  a limit  on  the  length  of  service  of  mayors  and  council  chairmen.  Three- 
quarters  of  all  councillors  favoured  a limit — 81  % of  those  in  county  boroughs 
but  only  68  % of  those  in  counties.  28  % thought  the  limit  should  be  up  to  one 
year,  37  % more  than  one  but  less  than  three  years  and  8 % over  three  years. 
Whereas  county  borough  councillors  are  more  likely  to  favour  a one  year 
rather  than  a longer  limit,  the  position  is  reversed  with  county  councillors.4 

26.  One  of  the  Clerks  who  commented  on  the  questionnaire  told  us  that  in  his 
authority  it  was  customary  for  a mayor  to  be  re-elected  for  a second  year  if  the 
council  was  satisfied  that  he  had  discharged  his  duties  efficiently  (and  in  this 
town  mayors  are  originally  selected  on  grounds  of  suitability  rather  than 
seniority).  Another  Town  Clerk  suggested  that  there  is  some  merit  in  a mayor 
remaining  for  three  years  to  give  continuity.  A mayor  whom  we  interviewed  was 
very  conscious  of  the  temporary  nature  of  the  office  and  pointed  out  the  contrast 
with  the  position  of  a burgomaster  in  Holland.  In  no  authority  where  the  mayor’s 
tenure  of  office  is  normally  one  year,  however,  has  any  suggestion  been  made  to 
us  that  it  ought  to  be  longer — and  there  have  been  no  suggestions  in  any  author- 
ity that  a really  long-term  mayor  is  desirable.  The  attitudes  shown  are  no  doubt 
linked  to  the  nature  of  the  office  and  also  the  practical  difficulties  of  serving. 
Both  these  points  will  be  examined  in  more  detail  later  in  the  study. 

27.  Chairmen  of  councils,  either  past  or  present,  with  very  long  periods  of 
service,  are  often  objects  of  criticism.  In  one  county  much  satisfaction  was 

4 Volume  2.  The  Local  Government  Councillor.  Table  5.19. 
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expressed  by  both  members  and  officers  that  the  old  tradition  of  a chairman 
remaining  in  office  almost  indefinitely  seemed  to  have  been  broken  at  last;  one 
chairman  who  in  the  past  had  served  ‘ for  years  and  years  ’ was  said  to  have 
become  entrenched  and  completely  autocratic.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Clerk  of  an  urban  district  that  an  annual  change  of  chairmen  meant 
that  the  authority  had  no  chance  of  making  its  mark  on  outside  bodies.  An 
alderman  in  one  Anal  district  suggested  that  a three-year  term  was  a reasonable 
compromise.  Bearing  in  mind  the  function  of  many  chairmen,  it  may  well  be 
that  an  annual  change  of  appointment  is  less  suited  to  the  office  of  chairman  than 
that  of  mayor.  Nevertheless,  appointments  which  have  no  limits  at  all  bring  their 
own  problems. 


The  difficulties  of  serving 

28.  Service  as  mayor  or  as  chairman  of  a council  presents  practical  problems 
which  are  worth  considering  in  some  detail  as  they  highlight,  in  extreme  form, 
the  difficulties  of  serving  as  a councillor  which  were  examined  in  Chapter  3.  The 
most  obvious  difficulty  is  financial,  but  linked  with  this  is  the  question  of  release 
from  employment. 


(a)  Mayors 

29.  The  Local  Government  Act  1933  (Section  18(4))  provides  that  the  council  of 
a borough  may  pay  the  mayor  such  remuneration  as  they  think  reasonable. 
Although  there  is  no  specific  basis  for  this  in  the  Act,  most  boroughs  appear  to 
regard  the  amount  paid  as  a contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  office  and 
not  as  salary  in  the  usual  sense.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  subject  to  income  tax. 
The  mayor  is  not  required  to  give  an  account  of  how  the  money  is  spent  and  in 
practice  the  mayor’s  allowance  is  in  some  boroughs  used  as  a convenient  way  of 
covering  small  items  of  relevant  expenditure,  without  the  cumbersome  process  of 
seeking  a resolution  of  the  authority  as  required  for  example  by  the  Local 
Government  (Financial  Provisions)  Act,  1963,  Section  6.  The  1956  Local 
Authorities  (Expenses)  Act  enabled  a council  to  pay  travelling  expenses  incurred 
by  a member  or  officer  in  making  ‘ official  and  courtesy  visits  ’ on  its  behalf  and 
also  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  reception  and  entertainment  by  way 
of  official  courtesy  of  distinguished  visitors  and  of  people  representing  local 
government  or  other  public  services.  As  a result,  some  make  separate  provision 
for  a hospitality  allowance  and  for  a car  for  the  mayor. 

30.  Most  boroughs  publish  in  the  Municipal  Yearbook  the  amount  of  their 
mayor’s  allowance.  A few  mention  an  additional  hospitality  allowance  (some 
specifying  the  amount)  and  many  refer  to  a separate  travelling  allowance 
(sometimes  specified)  or  to  the  provision  of  a mayoral  car.  Possibly  others 
which  provide  these  additional  amenities  do  not  mention  them.  Because  of  these 
discrepancies  in  the  information  given,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  calculate  the 
average  amount  of  the  mayor’s  allowances  or  to  give  absolute  maxima  or  minima. 
The  table  overleaf,  which  is  based  on  the  information  appearing  in  the  1966 
edition,  gives  an  indication  of  the  higher  and  lower  amounts  paid  in  boroughs 
of  each  population  range. 
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Population  Range 
(thousands) 


Highest  Allowances 


Lowest  Allowances 


County  Boroughs 


30-60 

60-100 

100-200 

200-400 


£1,200 

£1,500(2);  £1,250 
£2,000;  £1,900+T;  £1,800+T 
£3,000;  £2,750;  £2,500+T 
£2,000 +H  (£5,500) 

£5,000 


400  guineas 
£700;  £650 


£750(7);  £700;  £600 +H 
£1,500(3);  £800+T 
£3,500 
£4,000 +T 


400-600(f) 
over  600(f) 


Non-County  Boroughs 


10-20 

20-30 

30-60 

60-100 


under  10 


£475;  £400(3) 
£800;  £750(2) 
£850;  £750(2) 


£175;  £150 
£325;  £275 
£250;  £225 
£550 


£75;  £50;  £25 


£1,250(2);  £1,200;  £1,100;  £1,000+T 
£1,350;  £1,000+T 


Note:  T=Transport  Allowance;  H=Hospitality  Allowance. 

Numbers  in  brackets  indicate  that  the  same  allowance  is  paid  by  more  than  one 
borough. 

(f)  Information  supplied  by  two  authorities  only. 

The  county  boroughs  in  the  60-100  thousand  population  range  include  two  with 
low  basic  allowances  which  are  nevertheless  not  quoted  in  the  lowest  category 
because  of  the  additional  payments  which  they  make — one  has  a basic  allowance 
of  £500  plus  up  to  £300  for  three  specific  functions  and  a further  (unspecified) 
amount  for  ‘ certain  other  mayoral  expenses  ’ and  the  other  has  a basic  allowance 
of  only  £350  but  the  council  defray  the  cost  of  the  mayoral  banquet  and  ‘ certain 
other  hospitality,  etc.  ’ (which  may  well  be  considerable).  In  the  population 
range  above,  one  county  borough  refers  to  a ‘ personal  ’ allowance  of  £500  plus 
£1,250  ‘for  other  expenses  of  the  mayoral  office’;  transport  is  provided  in 
addition.  Among  the  smallest  range  of  non-county  boroughs  one  bases  its 
mayor’s  allowance  on  a farthing  rate  (this  gives  approximately  £230 — about 
half  way  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  for  boroughs  in  this  range).  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  allowances  paid  even  by  boroughs  of 
the  same  population  range  are  considerable.  They  may  not  always  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  actual  expenses. 

31.  One  mayor  with  whom  we  discussed  the  question  said  that  he  was  able  to 
manage  because  he  received  a token  wage  from  his  employer — a nationalised 
industry.  He  did  not  complain  about  the  adequacy  of  the  mayor’s  allowance, 
but  found  embarrassing  the  way  in  which  the  question  was  * bandied  about  in 
the  press  ’ ; he  felt  that  ratepayers  had  little  understanding  of  the  expenses 
involved. 

32.  Another  mayor  was  more  acutely  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  serving.  He 
had  been  forced  to  inform  the  council  that,  unless  exceptional  arrangements  were 
made,  he  would  be  unable  to  do  so,  as  he  was  employed  by  a small  firm  which 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  his  wages  during  his  absence  for  12 
months.  He  had  long  and  creditable  service  on  the  council  and  had  undertaken 
public  work  previously,  so  was  clearly  a desirable  candidate.  After  a long 
discussion,  it  was  decided  to  pay  him  a salary  of  £12.  10s  a week,  on  the  basis  of 
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the  normal  loss  of  earnings  allowance  for  five  days.  He  then  discovered  that  he 
could  not  keep  his  national  insurance  contributions  up-to-date,  since  he  had  no 
recognised  employer.  Finally,  he  found  a sympathetic  employer  prepared  to  give 
him!  few  hours’  work  a week;  his  allowance  from  the  council  was,  as  a result, 
reduced  to  £10.  During  the  discussions  he  was  embarrassed  by  opposition  from 
some  members  of  both  parties  to  the  payment  of  a salary.  He  also  felt  that  press 
publicity  was  unfortunate,  as  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  mayor  s 
expense  allowance  (which  he  pointed  out  was  always  paid,  even  if  a mayor  was 
seconded  by  his  employer  on  full  salary)  and  his  salary  as  mayor  and  it  must  have 
appeared  to  some  readers  that  he  was  personally  receiving  quite  a considerable 
payment. 

33  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  this  mayor  that  the  mayoralty  was  more 
than  a full-time  job.  He  mentioned  when  interviewed  that  he  had  not  had  a night 
off  for  17  nights ; on  one  day  he  had  five  meetings,  the  last  starting  after  9 p.m. 
Another  mayor  in  a smaller  county  borough  took  the  same  view,  but  one  of  the 
aldermen  said  he  thought  that  the  mayoralty  need  not  be  a full-time  occupation 
and  that  when  he  had  held  the  office  he  had  managed  to  run  his  business  at  the 
same  time;  he  had  deliberately  not  attended  committee  meetings  when  mayor, 
whereas  the  present  mayor  regarded  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  mayor  s 
function  to  be  involved  in  committee  work  and  to  know  in  detail  what  was  going 
on  in  the  town.  An  alderman  who  was  consulted  in  a small  non-county  borough 
did  not  suggest  that  the  mayor’s  job  was  itself  full-time,  but  he  certainly  felt  it 
was  out  of  the  question  for  anyone  who  had  a full-time  occupation. 

34.  The  problem  of  release  from  employment  (which  is  of  significance  even  in 
relation  to  ‘ time  off’  for  an  ordinary  member  of  council)  is  highlighted  in  the 
case  of  mayors.  The  railways  and  some  of  the  other  nationalised  industries 
follow  the  practice  of  giving  a year’s  leave  of  absence,  often  on  full  or  part  salary, 
which  solves  the  financial  problem  also.  Some  large  firms  are  also  particularly 
generous  in  this  respect,  regarding  it  as  an  honour  for  one  of  their  employees  to 
be  ‘ first  citizen  ’.  The  mayor  who  mentioned  the  financial  difficulties  of  serving 
pointed  out,  however,  that  a small  firm  is  not  only  unable  to  pay  the  mayor’s 
wages,  but  cannot  necessarily  even  guarantee  that  he  can  return  to  his  previous 
job  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  office,  since  this  may  have  to  be  filled  by  someone 
else.  He  himself  faced  the  prospect  of  seeking  a new  job  at  the  age  of  59  with,  he 
felt,  the  additional  handicap  that  employers  tend  to  be  suspicious  of  a new 
employee  who  will  need  time  off  for  council  work.  In  one  county  borough  it  was 
mentioned  that,  in  the  last  few  years,  nearly  all  mayors  had  been  either  full-time 
trade  union  officials,  housewives  or  pensioners.  In  another,  the  present  mayor 
was  a widow  with  no  family  commitments ; previous  holders  had  been  a dentist, 
other  professional  or  businessmen,  a railwayman  and  people  who  were  retired. 

35.  One  alderman  informed  us  that  he  had  refused  the  mayoralty  for  the  rather 
unusual  reason  that  he  was  not  a churchgoer  and  felt  it  would  be  hypocritical  for 
him  to  adopt  a chaplain!  However,  all  the  other  comments  we  have  received  on 
the  difficulties  of  serving  have  centred  on  the  two  main,  inter-related,  problems 
of  finance  and  release  from  employment.  It  may  well  be  that  some  suitable 
members  have  for  these  reasons  been  unable  to  serve,  or  if  they  have  served,  this 
has  been  in  the  face  of  severe  personal  sacrifices. 
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36.  These  facts  suggest  that  means  should  be  sought  to  enable  any  suitable 
member  to  serve  as  mayor  without  financial  hardship.  The  difficulty  of  release 
from  employment  raises  a separate  issue,  but  it  may  well  be  that  more  firms 
would  be  willing  to  give  leave  of  absence  if  they  did  not  feel  that  this  might  be 
thought  to  imply  a moral  obligation  to  pay  salary. 

(b)  Chairmen  of  councils 

37.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933  (Section  3(4))  the  chairman  of  a 
county  council  may  be  paid  reasonable  ‘ remuneration  ’ in  the  same  way  as  a 
mayor,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948 
(Section  116)  that  the  district  councils  were  authorised  to  pay  their  chairman  ‘ for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  office  such  allowance  as 
the  council  may  think  reasonable  ’.  County  and  district  councils  do  not  normally 
publish  in  the  Yearbook  the  amount  of  the  allowance  paid  to  their  chairmen  and 
we  have  collected  no  information  about  what  is  actually  paid. 

38.  We  have  received  from  counties  and  their  districts  fewer  comments  on  the 
difficulties — financial  or  otherwise — of  serving  as  chairman  than  from  boroughs 
in  relation  to  the  mayoralty.  We  were  told  that  one  chairman  of  a county 
council  had  been  given  a year’s  leave  of  absence,  with  pay,  by  British  Railways; 
presumably  subsequent  arrangements  would  be  discussed  later,  as  if  recent 
practice  was  followed  he  would  continue  in  office  for  about  three  years.  A chair- 
man of  an  urban  district  council  was  said  to  have  been  given  two  years’  leave  of 
absence  from  his  firm;  we  were  not  informed  whether  this  was  with  or  without 
pay.  A councillor  in  the  same  district  who  was  a schoolteacher  did  not  feel  he 
could  spare  the  time  to  become  chairman.  In  one  rural  district  council  the  present 
chairman  (a  farmer)  stressed  that,  although  his  job  was  time-taking,  it  was 
certainly  not  full-time,  like  that  of  a mayor  or  a chairman  of  a county  council. 
In  another,  an  allowance  had  been  introduced  only  fairly  recently  (a  decision 
precipitated  by  the  rather  costly  opening  ceremony  for  a sewage  plant),  but  the 
present  chairman  said  it  was  not  normally  drawn  and  did  not  know  whether  it 
had  been  used  in  the  current  year. 

39.  We  have  the  impression  that  many  councils  (including  some  county  councils, 
where  the  office  is  presumably  onerous)  are  hardly  aware  of  any  difficulties 
arising  from  service  as  chairman.  They  have  presumably  always  been  able  to 
find  someone  to  fill  the  office  who  is  wealthy,  self-employed,  employed  by  a 
nationalised  industry  or  a large  public-spirited  firm,  or  retired.  One  reason ~lnay 
be  that  the  time-taking  ceremonial  aspect  of  the  office  is  less  marked  than  that  of 
mayor  (although  the  co-ordinative  role  of  the  chairman  may  in  some  places  be 
more  onerous).  A more  significant  factor,  however,  is  probably  that  many 
chairmanships  (in  contrast  with  mayoralties)  are  comparatively  long  term,  so 
that  the  number  of  holders  is  restricted  and  there  is  no  feeling  that  this  is  an 
office  to  which  any  long-serving  member  of  council  can  at  some  time  aspire. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are,  in  reality,  no  problems,  for  the  selection  of 
chairman  must  inevitably  be  conditioned  by  the  financial  position.  The  most 
difficult  situation  may  well  be  that  where  an  allowance  is  available  but  is  not 
normally  drawn ; a less  affluent  holder  may  be  inhibited  from  creating  a precedent 
by  asking  for  his  entitlement! 
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40.  It  seems  that  there  would  be  much  to  be  said  for  ensuring  that  service  as 
chairman  of  a council  carries  with  it  reasonable  remuneration  related  to  the 
amount  of  time  involved.  Such  an  arrangement  would  presumably  be  more 
acceptable  if  there  was  a modification  of  the  practice  in  some  places  of  having 
chairmen  serving  almost  indefinitely. 

Functions  of  mayors  and  chairmen  of  councils 

41.  In  this  section  of  the  report,  mayors  and  chairmen  of  councils  will  be  con- 
sidered together,  in  an  attempt  to  bring  out  both  similarities  and  differences  in 
their  functions.  Their  basic  task  of  presiding  at  council  meetings  will  be  looked  at 
first,  followed  by  a reference  to  their  other  ‘ co-ordinative  ’ functions  affecting 
council  and  committee  business  generally.  This  is  linked  with  their  different 
positions  in  what  may  be  called  the  power  structure  of  the  council  (including,  in 
the  case  of  ‘ party  ’ authorities,  their  relations  with  their  own  party  organisation). 
A number  of  miscellaneous  functions  will  then  be  examined — such  as  providing 
liaison  with  voluntary  associations,  sponsoring  appeals  and  fostering  public 
relations.  Finally,  there  will  be  reference  to  one  particular  aspect  of  public 
relations — ceremonial  functions. 

(a)  Presiding  at  council  meetings  and  other  co-ordinative  functions 

42.  Both  mayors  and  chairmen  have,  as  one  of  their  chief  functions,  the  duty 
of  presiding  at  meetings  of  the  full  council.  They  must  ensure  that  proceedings 
are  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner  and  in  accordance  with  the  council’s 
standing  orders.  In  the  event  of  equal  voting,  they  have  a casting  vote,  but  it  is 
assumed  that  otherwise  they  will  act  quite  impartially.  This  point  will  be  referred 
to  again  in  the  comments  on  their  relationships  with  party  politics.  Council 
meetings  are  the  subject  of  Chapter  14.  Since  these  are  in  many  authorities  the 
only  meetings  open  to  both  the  public  and  the  press,  it  is  obvious  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mayor  or  chairmen  can  be  significant  not  only  in  setting  the  tone 
for  the  conduct  of  business  generally,  but  also  in  determining  the  council’s 
public  image. 

43.  These  points  have  been  illustrated  forcibly  in  those  council  meetings  we  have 
attended.  For  example,  in  a county  borough  where  party  antagonisms  are  con- 
siderable a research  worker  attributed  the  fact  that  council  meetings  had  been 
more  orderly  in  the  current  year  to  the  influence  of  the  mayor.  In  the  two  which 
we  attended  ourselves  he  was  seen  to  rule  out  of  order  a number  of  speeches 
which  might  have  caused  serious  friction  and  when  a really  controversial  issue 
was  debated  he  appealed  at  an  early  stage  to  both  sides  to  allow  their  opponents 
a fair  hearing  and  reminded  them  that  they  were  there  as  responsible  people 
elected  by  the  ratepayers.  In  a pre-election  meeting  in  another  county  borough 
where  party  strengths  were  fairly  close  and  where  feelings  were  running  high, 
one  member  took  violent  objection  to  an  accusation  of  ‘ touting  ’ for  tenders; 
after  even  less  creditable  expressions  had  been  suggested  as  alternatives  the 
mayor  interjected  and  restored  the  meeting  to  order  and  good  humour  by  the 
substitution  of  the  word  ‘ canvassing  ’.  In  sharp  contrast  was  the  chairman 
referred  to  earlier  in  the  section  on  ‘ selection  ’ whose  performance  was  abysmal. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  a mayor  or  chairman  who  is  able  to  conduct 
council  proceedings  with  dignity,  insight  and  impartiality. 
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44.  It  is  usual  for  the  mayor  or  chairman  of  a council  to  act  as  chairman  also  of 
the  general  purposes  committee.  The  varied  functions  of  this  committee  are 
referred  to  in  Chapter  8.  In  some  authorities  it  is  concerned  only  with  a collection 
of  miscellaneous  items  of  no  great  significance  which  do  not  fall  within  the  terms 
of  reference  of  any  other  committee;  in  others  it  is  the  only  committee  with  a co- 
ordinative  function,  except  the  finance  committee.  One  mayor  whom  we  inter- 
viewed referred  spontaneously  to  the  importance  of  his  chairmanship  of  this 
committee. 

45.  Some  mayors  or  chairmen  continue  to  hold  the  chairmanship  of  one  or  more 
other  committees  in  which  they  have  a particular  interest  (although  we  were  told 
that  in  one  borough  the  mayor  is  precluded  from  actually  holding  the  chairman- 
ship of  any  standing  committee).  It  is  usual  for  a mayor  or  council  chairman  to  be 
an  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees.  The  extent  to  which  they  attend  apparent- 
ly varies.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  in  one  town  the  present 
mayor  regarded  it  as  an  essential  function  of  the  office  to  keep  closely  in  touch 
with  committee  work,  whereas  a previous  mayor  had  deliberately  abstained 
from  committee  attendance  in  order  to  preserve  a ‘ judicial  detachment  ’.  Some 
no  doubt  continue  to  attend  those  committees  of  which  they  were  previously 
members.  In  one  borough  which  has  no  committee  vice-chairmen,  the  mayor 
sometimes  takes  decisions  in  the  absence  of  the  committee  chairmen.  In  a rural 
district  with  comparatively  few  committees  there  is  obviously  little  difficulty  in 
the  chairman  being  present  at  most  meetings.  We  noticed  that  a county  council 
chairman  appeared  to  make  a great  effort  to  be  present  at  meetings  of  com- 
mittees if  he  thought  anything  of  real  significance  was  on  the  agenda. 

46.  We  have  the  general  impression  that  many  chairmen  of  councils  tend  to  be 
more  closely  involved  than  mayors  in  committee  business  and  this  is  no  doubt 
linked  to  their  different  positions  in  the  power  structure,  which  will  be  examined 
in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter.  The  Clerk  of  one  county  explained  that  policy 
usually  originated  in  discussions  between  committee  chairmen  and  chief  officers 
and  that  if  anything  really  important  arose  the  chairman  of  the  council  would  be 
brought  in.  The  Clerk  of  another  said  that  ideas  originating  at  meetings  of  senior 
officers  were  discussed  with  the  chairman  of  the  council  and  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  who  were  in  a good  position  to  co- 
ordinate because  of  their  membership  of  each  committee. 

47.  Apart  from  their  co-ordinative  functions  many  mayors  and  chairmen  of 
councils  appear  to  have  a less  specific,  but  nonetheless  potent,  feeling  of  overall 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  atmosphere  of  ‘ their  ’ authority.  A mayor  and 
a chairman  with  whom  we  had  discussions  mentioned  spontaneously  their 
personal  concern  with  fostering  good  relations  between  councillors  and  officers. 
One  mayor  spoke  of  a personal  responsibility  for  ‘ preserving  the  heritage  of  local 
government  ’.  A chairman  referred  to  his  resolve,  when  appointed,  to  break  the 
traditional  approach  created  by  his  predecessor  who  acted  like  a ‘ charity 
commissioner  ’.  One  officer,  looking  back  over  the  careers  of  a number  of  chair- 
men, said  one  had  stirred  up  bitter  feelings  and  given  the  authority  a bad  name 
nationally,  his  successor  had  restored  its  dignity,  the  next  had  carried  on  the 
excellent  new  tradition  and  he  thought  that  the  chairman  just  appointed  v/ould 
do  the  same. 
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( b ) Position  in  the  power  structure  ( including  party  organisation) 

48.  Mayors  and  chairmen  differ  considerably  in  their  positions  in  their  author- 
ity’s power  structure.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  mayors’  terms  of  office  are 
short  and  that  they  are  often,  although  not  invariably,  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
seniority.  Most  boroughs  which  run  on  party  lines  have  at  some  time  a mayor 
from  the  minority  party,  who  is  obviously  in  no  position  to  exercise  political 
power.  Even  if  the  mayor  belongs  to  the  majority  party,  he  may  not  be  a powerful 
member  and,  if  he  is,  his  influence  during  his  mayoralty  will  be  diminished  by  the 
tradition  that  the  mayor  abstains  from  party  activities.  One  mayor  with  whom 
council  policy  was  discussed  mentioned  that  he  did  not  ‘ of  course  ’ know  the 
up-to-date  position  about  a particular  aspect  of  his  party  group’s  policy  as  he  had 
not  attended  group  meetings  during  his  year  of  office.  Political  power  in  a 
* party  ’ authority  is,  in  fact,  wielded  not  by  the  mayor  but  by  the  group  leader 
and  other  dominant  members  of  the  party.  The  co-ordinative  function  already 
mentioned,  which  the  mayor  exercises  as  chairman  of  the  general  purposes 
committee  and  ex-officio  member  of  other  committees,  has  some  significance 
within  the  committee  structure,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  real  decisions  will  be  made 
not  in  committees  but  by  the  group  meeting,  from  which  he  is  temporarily 
excluded.  The  only  occasions  when  the  mayor’s  position  in  relation  to  the  party  is 
significant  occur  where  party  strengths  are  equal  and  the  mayor’s  casting  vote 
becomes  decisive.  The  choice  of  a mayor  from  outside  the  council  to  resolve  a 
party  deadlock  of  this  kind  has  been  referred  to  earlier.  Occasionally  the  mayor’s 
vote  can  determine  the  choice  of  half  the  aldermanic  bench  and  thus  have  a very 
significant  effect  on  party  strengths  within  the  authority.  These  occurrences  are, 
however,  comparatively  rare  and  are  usually  regarded  as  unfortunate. 

49.  Even  in  those  towns  which  do  not  operate  on  party  lines  and  where  the 
choice  of  leader  is  therefore  less  obvious,  we  have  the  impression  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  mayor  will  be  the  apex  of  the  power  structure  unless,  of  course, 
he  happened  to  occupy  this  position  before  his  election.  Political  power  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  or  more  chairmen  of  leading  committees. 

50.  It  has  been  noticed  that  minority  party  chairmen  of  the  councils  of  counties 
and  districts  are  rarer  than  minority  party  mayors.  The  chairman  of  one  county 
council,  so  far  from  holding  himself  aloof  from  party  politics,  is  normally  the 
actual  party  leader.  This  situation  seems  to  be  exceptional,  but  the  chairman  of 
another  county  with  whom  the  question  was  discussed  said  that,  although  he  did 
not  expect  to  dominate  the  party  during  his  term  of  office,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
absenting  himself  from  group  meetings ; he  obviously  worked  in  close  collabora- 
tion with  leading  members  of  the  group.  It  is  understandable  that  if  the  chairman- 
ship is  held  for  a number  of  years,  the  chairman  is  unlikely  to  be  prepared  to 
withdraw  from  party  political  activity  and  where  the  office  is  held  for  very  long 
periods  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  leader  will  have  considerable  political 
power.  We  were  told  of  one  past  chairman  who  dominated  the  council,  ‘ blud- 
geoned through  ’ schemes  which  had  no  basis  of  popular  support  and  even  tried 
to  make  the  Clerk  call  meetings  of  chief  officers  at  which  he  proposed  to  preside 
himself. 

51.  In  non-party  counties  and  districts  (the  majority)  the  chairman  is  also  likely 
to  be  powerful  politically,  particularly  if  his  office  is  fairly  long-term.  The  practice 
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in  some  counties  of  consulting  the  chairman  automatically  on  policy  matters  has 
been  referred  to  earlier.  In  one  county  the  chairman  of  the  council  is  said  to  play 
a major  role  in  the  selection  of  committee  chairmen.  In  another,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman,  with  one  or  two  close  associates, 
who  together  control  every  major  matter  of  policy.  In  one  rural  district,  officers 
and  councillors  were  agreed  that  the  present  chairman  saw  himself  as  responsible 
for  running  the  authority.  His  predecessors  apparently  exercised  a similar  in- 
fluence; one  was  said  to  have  ‘ run  the  job  as  a business  ’.  In  another  rural 
district,  although  it  was  generally  agreed  that  there  were  by  choice  no  really 
dominant  people,  the  chairman  probably  exercised  more  influence  than  any 
other  member. 

52.  With  the  possible  exception  of  those  chairmen  whose  terms  of  office  are  very 
short  and  who  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  seniority,  it  seems  that  the  chairman  of 
a council  is  likely  to  have  considerable  political  power  (party  or  otherwise).  This 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  situation  in  boroughs  where  the  mayoralty  and  political 
leadership  are  almost  certain  to  be  held  by  different  members.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  ceremonial  functions  of  the  mayor  are  usually  of  much 
more  significance  than  those  of  a chairman  of  council. 

(c)  Miscellaneous  functions 

53.  Both  mayors  and  chairmen  of  councils  exercise  a number  of  miscellaneous 
functions  which  are  neither  connected  with  the  main  stream  of  an  authority’s 
business  nor  can  be  classed  strictly  as  ceremonial.  Often  they  form  a valuable  link 
with  voluntary  associations  and  various  unofficial  bodies.  We  were  told  of  a 
chairman  of  an  urban  district  who  visited  every  club  regularly  and  made  a point 
of  attending  every  church  at  least  once  during  his  term  of  office.  It  is  usual  for  a 
mayor  or  chairman  to  sponsor  charitable  appeals  and  sometimes  to  make 
donations  from  his  allowance  to  promote  special  causes.  Sometimes  he  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  boosting  some  activity  of  the  authority  in  which  he  has  a 
special  interest. 

54.  Two  of  the  mayors  we  interviewed  evidently  took  a particular  interest  in 
fostering  good  public  relations.  One  described  his  ‘ Saturday  morning  forum  ’ 
when  he  was  available  to  see  any  member  of  the  public  without  appointment;  he 
listened  to  their  problems  and  passed  them  on  to  the  appropriate  department. 
The  other  had  recently  held  a tea  party  for  all  students  who  were  about  to  go  to 
universities  or  colleges  and  asked  them  to  publicise  their  own  town. 

d)  Ceremonial  functions 

55.  Of  all  the  functions  exercised  by  the  mayor,  the  ones  which  are  most  promin- 
ent in  the  mind  of  the  public  are  those  arising  from  the  position  of  ‘ first  citizen  ’. 
As  such,  he  or  she  takes  precedence  over  all  but  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  (when  he  attends  the  borough  in  his  official 
capacity).  The  mayor  presides  at  all  civic  functions  and  heads  all  civic  pro- 
cessions (including  that  traditionally  associated  with  ‘ Mayor’s  Sunday  ’).  He 
conducts  the  proceedings  at  opening  ceremonies  of  institutions  of  all  kinds 
maintained  by  the  borough  and  is  available  to  give  an  impressive  welcome  to 
important  official  visitors.  He  is  the  natural  leader  of  parties  from  the  council 
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when  they  visit  other  towns,  at  home  and  overseas.  In  a sense,  the  mayoralty 
personalises  the  borough,  providing  it  with  a single  representative  who  is 
acknowledged  without  question. 

56.  On  official  occasions  the  mayor  wears  the  robes  of  office  together  with  the 
mayoral  chain  and  badge  and  the  distinctive  hat.  When  entering  the  council 
chamber  he  is  preceded  by  the  mace,  carried  with  considerable  dignity  by  a 
resplendent  mace-bearer — an  office  which  is  apparently  much  prized,5  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  often  combined  with  the  less  spectacular  duties  of  town  hall 
keeper  or  mayor’s  attendant.  In  fact  those  members  of  staff  who  are  closely 
associated  with  the  mayor  and  his  parlour  are  sometimes  seen  to  accord  to  him 
a respect  almost  amounting  to  reverence.  He  is  normally  addressed  as  ‘ My  Lord 
Mayor  ’ or  ‘ Mr.  Mayor  ’ ; even  where  the  office  is  held  by  a woman  the  same 
title  is  often  used  although  some  boroughs  adopt  1 Madam  Mayor  ’.  The  cere- 
monial aspect  is  increased  by  the  general  practice  of  according  to  the  mayor’s 
wife  (or  some  other  lady  he  selects)  the  courtesy  title  of  ‘ mayoress  ’ ; somewhat 
incongruously,  it  is  more  likely  for  a lady  mayor  to  appoint  a mayoress  than  a 
consort ! 

57.  Whatever  impression  the  pomp  and  ceremony  may  make  upon  the  public, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  attitude  of  the  holders  of  the  office.  We  were 
much  impressed  by  the  number  of  aldermen  and  councillors  we  interviewed  who 
made  some  reference  to  the  year  when  they  held  the  mayoralty  and  who  obviously 
regarded  it  as  a tremendous  honour  and  the  pinnacle  of  their  local  government 
career.  We  noticed,  too,  that  for  most  it  was  remembered  as  a unique  opportunity 
of  giving  public  service  rather  than  an  occasion  for  self-glorification. 

58.  The  ceremonial  aspect  of  the  duties  of  chairmen  of  county  and  district 
councils  is  much  less  marked.  Although  they  naturally  take  the  lead  in  official 
functions  and  in  offering  hospitality  to  distinguished  visitors,  precedence  is 
accorded  to  them  in  practice  rather  than  by  statute.  There  is  no  mace  or  mace- 
bearer  and  no  ‘ fancy  dress  ’.  The  chairmen  of  most  urban  districts  wear  chains 
and  badges  of  office  and  in  some  respects  perhaps  emulate  mayors,  but  this  is 
not  the  usual  practice  in  the  counties  and  rural  districts.  The  office  of  chairman  is, 
in  fact,  much  more  prosaic. 

The  prestige  of  mayors  and  chairmen  of  councils 

59.  The  attitudes  of  mayors  and  ex-mayors  towards  the  office  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  previous  section.  The  serving  chairmen  of  councils  whom  we  met 
appeared  to  find  satisfaction  in  their  office,  although  it  did  not  seem  to  evoke  in 
them  the  same  emotional  response  as  the  mayoralty.  We  did  not  receive  many 
observations  on  the  office  from  ex-chairmen — but  this  may  be  because  the  longer 
terms  of  office  mean  that  there  are  considerably  fewer  of  these  than  ex-mayors ! 

60.  The  Social  Survey  investigation  provides  some  statistical  information  about 
attitudes  of  councillors  as  a whole.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  councillors  approached 

3 The  town  hall  keeper  of  a borough  in  the  London  area  just  before  the  reorganisation  was 
heard  to  remark  sorrowfully  that,  although  when  his  borough  was  amalgamated  with  two  others 
his  salary  would  doubtless  be  safeguarded  and  he  would  become  caretaker  of  one  of  the  official 
buildings,  he  had  no  guarantee  that  he  would  retain  the  office  of  mace-bearer! 
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said  they  did  not  think  the  fact  that  some  authorities  had  chairmen  instead  of 
mayors  affected  their  public  standing.  There  is  an  interesting  difference,  however, 
in  the  attitudes  of  councillors  from  different  types  of  authorities : 77  % of  county 
councillors  and  74  % of  rural  district  councillors  but  only  5 1 % of  county  borough 
councillors  thought  there  was  no  effect  (non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
are  grouped  together  in  the  tables).  Another  point  of  interest  is  that  younger 
councillors  are  more  conscious  of  the  effects  than  older  ones  (particularly  those 
over  65)  and  employers  and  managers  of  large  firms  and  professional  workers 
are  more  likely  to  think  there  is  some  effect  than  manual  workers.6  Only  4%  of 
all  the  councillors  approached  thought  that  the  fact  that  some  authorities  have 
chairmen  instead  of  mayors  affected  the  willingness  of  suitable  candidates  to 
stand.7 

61 . Of  the  members  we  ourselves  met  in  boroughs  only  one  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  mayoralty,  which  he  would  like  to  see  abolished  along  with  ‘ all  the  old 
traditional  fusty  aspect  of  local  government  ’.  Even  the  more  radical  members 
who  criticised  the  proliferation  of  committees,  the  preoccupation  of  councillors 
with  detail,  the  proportion  of  elderly  members  and  the  aldermanic  system,  did 
not  select  the  mayoralty  for  attack.  Most  of  the  aldermen  and  councillors  we 
interviewed  were  the  more  senior  ones  and  many  of  them  had  at  one  time  been 
mayors  themselves,  but  younger  ones  with  whom  we  had  incidental  conversations 
did  not  show  any  marked  disrespect  for  the  office. 

62.  The  office  of  chairman  of  the  council — an  obviously  essential  one — was 
never  questioned,  although  there  were  some  criticisms  of  the  practice  of  very 
long-term  chairmanships.  We  had  the  impression  that  members  in  counties  and 
districts  did  not  feel  deprived  because  they  had  no  mayor  and  that  the  ceremonial 
aspects  of  the  mayoralty  would  seem  incongruous  in  authorities  where  it  is  not 
traditional. 

63.  The  Social  Survey’s  enquiries  among  electors  showed  that  35%  of  those  in 
county  boroughs  and  42  % in  non-county  boroughs  were  able  to  name  the  mayor 
but  that  only  26%  of  those  in  urban  districts  and  11  % of  those  in  rural  districts 
could  name  their  local  chairman.8  Electors  over  the  age  of  65  had  a better 
knowledge  of  the  mayor  or  chairman  than  any  other  age  group.9  The  degree  of 
knowledge  increased  with  length  of  residence  in  the  area;  only  13%  of  those 
who  had  lived  in  the  area  for  five  years  or  less  knew  the  name  of  the  mayor  or 
chairman,  compared  with  37  % of  those  who  had  lived  there  for  26  years  or  more. 1 0 11 
All  the  electors  except  those  in  county  boroughs  were  also  asked  to  name  their 
county  council  chairman ; only  1 % in  non-county  boroughs,  3 % in  urban 
districts  and  6 % in  rural  districts  could  do  so. 1 

64.  These  figures  indicate  that  mayors  make  much  more  impact  on  the  public 
than  chairmen.  It  is  interesting  that  it  is  in  the  non-county  boroughs,  where 


6 Volume  2.  The  Local  Government  Councillor.  Chapter  V.  Mayors,  chairmen  and  aldermen 
and  Table  5.13. 

7 Volume  2.  Table  5.14. 

8 Volume  3.  The  Local  Government  Elector.  Table  31. 

v Volume  3.  The  Local  Government  Elector.  Table  29. 

10  Volume  3.  The  Local  Government  Elector.  Table  30. 

11  Volume  3.  The  Local  Government  Elector.  Table  31. 
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people  are  most  aware  of  the  mayor,  that  there  is  the  greatest  degree  of  ignorance 
about  the  chairman  of  the  county  council!  Public  attitudes  towards  the  offices  of 
mayor  and  chairman  of  the  council,  as  distinct  from  public  knowledge,  are  not 
of  course  indicated  by  the  replies. 

Summary  of  conclusions 

65.  The  historic  office  of  mayor  and  the  ceremony  associated  with  it  might  at 
first  sight  be  thought  to  be  archaic  survivals  which  should  have  no  place  in  a 
modem  concept  of  local  government;  for,  although  the  mayor  takes  the  chair  at 
the  council  meeting  and  exercises  a few  other  related  functions,  his  office  is  in 
one  sense  superfluous,  since  power  (party  political  or  otherwise)  is  almost 
invariably  in  other  hands.  However,  the  mayoralty  gives  tremendous  satisfaction 
to  its  holders,  has  remarkably  few  critics  within  local  councils  and  apparently 
makes  more  impact  on  the  public  than  that  of  chairman  of  the  council.  It  is  also 
an  effective  way  of  ‘ personalising  ’ a borough,  a valuable  link  with  voluntary 
associations  and  a spur  to  charitable  activities.  In  an  age  when  public  apathy 
about  local  affairs  causes  some  disquiet,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  justification 
for  abolishing  an  institution  which  lends  colour  to  the  local  government  image. 
Our  impression  is,  however,  that  the  creation  of  the  office  in  those  areas  in  which 
it  has  no  historical  basis  would  be  unacceptable  and  inappropriate. 

66.  The  monopoly  of  the  mayoralty  by  a majority  party  seems  undesirable,  but 
it  is  comparatively  rare.  The  tradition  that  the  mayor  should  withdraw  from 
party  activities  during  his  term  of  office  seems  a good  one;  the  occasional 
departure  from  the  rule  by  the  use  of  the  mayor’s  casting  vote  in  favour  of  his 
own  party  is  generally  acknowledged  as  unfortunate,  but  there  may  be  times 
when  it  is  the  only  solution  to  a deadlock.  Where  mayors  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  strict  seniority  there  is  inevitably  a variety  of  quality;  however,  the  reasons  for 
this  practice  in  the  case  of  an  office  which  is  mainly  ceremonial  are  understand- 
able and  it  cannot  be  condemned  unless  the  result  is  a mayor  patently  unable  to 
fulfil  his  function  of  acting  as  chairman  of  the  council  meeting.  The  practice  of 
short-term  mayors  seems  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  office.  The  practical 
difficulties  of  serving  as  mayor  can  be  considerable. 

67.  The  office  of  chairman  of  the  council  is  obviously  essential  and,  unless  it  is 
very  short-term,  is  likely  to  be  combined  with  a leading  position  in  the  council’s 
power  structure.  Where  councils  are  run  on  party  lines,  it  is  more  usual  than  in 
the  case  of  the  mayoralty  for  chairmanships  to  be  monopolised  by  the  majority 
party;  this  is,  however,  understandable  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  office. 
Seniority  is  probably  a less  significant  factor  in  the  choice  of  chairmen  than  is 
the  case  with  mayors,  unless  the  chairmanship  is  held  on  an  annual  basis.  Ia  view 
of  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  offices  it  seems  that  it  is  generally 
reasonable  for  chairmen  to  serve  for  longer  periods  than  mayors,  although  the 
practice  of  chairmanships  lasting  almost  indefinitely  can  cause  resentment. 
Although  the  difficulties  of  serving  as  chairman  are  for  various  reasons  rarely 
referred  to,  it  may  well  be  that  they  restrict  the  field  of  selection. 
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Selection  of  chairmen 

1.  Since  the  committee  system  is  a basic  feature  of  local  government,  the 
characteristics  of  an  authority’s  committee  chairmen  are  obviously  of  consider- 
able interest.  As  will  be  shown  later  in  this  chapter,  the  extent  of  their  functions 
and  therefore  of  their  power  and  influence  varies  considerably  from  one  authority 
to  another.  They  are,  however,  always  of  some  significance — and  sometimes  of 
very  great  significance — in  setting  the  tone  for  the  conduct  of  business  and  often 
in  formulating  policy.  The  choice  of  chairmen  is  therefore  of  particular  import- 
ance. They  are  nominally  elected,  or  re-elected,  annually  by  their  committees  and 
it  is  usual  for  there  to  be  at  least  the  appearance  of  unanimity.  As  has  been  seen 
to  be  the  case  with  chairmen  of  the  council  and  mayors,  however,  a process  of 
selection  has  in  most  cases  already  taken  place  behind  the  scenes. 

2.  There  are  a number  of  general  factors  which  may  condition  the  choice  of 
committee  chairmen  in  an  authority — the  arrangements  for  the  allocation  of 
chairmanships  between  political  parties,  limitations  (if  any)  imposed  by  the 
council  on  the  number  of  chairmanships  which  may  be  held  by  an  individual 
and  on  the  length  of  tenure,  the  conventions  affecting  the  position  of  vice- 
chairmen,  the  extent  to  which  chairmanships  are  sought  after  by  members  and 
the  status  of  different  committees  in  an  authority’s  committee  hierarchy.  After 
these  factors  have  been  examined,  the  variety  of  processes  of  selection  will  be 
outlined  and  an  attempt  will  then  be  made  to  examine  the  criteria  for  selection 
in  different  authorities. 


(a)  Factors  conditioning  the  choice  of  chairmen 

3.  In  those  authorities  operating  on  party  lines,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
elections  to  chairmanships  will  be  made  with  some  regard  to  party  membership. 
If  there  is  a majority  party,  it  will  either  take  all  the  chairmanships  or  concede  a 
number  to  the  minority;  if  there  is  no  party  with  an  overall  majority  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  divide  the  chairmanships  between  the 
parties.  In  either  case,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  inter-party  arrangement,  either 
formal  or  informal,  which  to  some  extent  conditions  the  choice  of  chairmen.  In 
Chapter  5 it  was  noted  that  of  those  authorities  operating  on  party  lines,  70% 
of  counties,  42%  of  county  boroughs,  48%  of  non-county  boroughs,  33%  of 
urban  districts,  25%  of  rural  districts  and  13%  of  the  new  London  Boroughs 
have  some  chairmen  of  committees  or  sub-committees  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
majority  party,  but  that  the  percentage  of  the  total  chairmanships  in  party 
authorities  held  by  the  non-majority  party  amounts  overall  to  9%,  with  the 
exception  of  the  new  London  Boroughs  where  it  is  less  than  1 % (Tables  XXVII 
and  XXVIIa). 
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4.  The  analysis  given  below  indicates  which  chairmanships  the  majority  party 
is  most  likely  to  relinquish: 


Number  of  authorities  giving  the  committee 

chairmanships  to  the  non-majority 

party 

Non- 

Counties 

County 

County 

Urban 

Boroughs 

Boroughs 

Districts 

Parks,  cemeteries,  allotments  ... 

— 

10 

28 

9 

Highways  and  works  

1 

5 

13 

Libraries  and  museums 

— 

Civil  defence,  fire  brigade 

3 

8 

7 

Public  health  

— 

— 

9 

Housing 

— 

Planning  and  development 

1 

Finance  

— 

Children  

3 

Welfare 

1 

Education  

1 

5.  As  might  he  expected,  those  committees  which  are  not  normally  concerned 
with  party  political  issues  predominate,  although  there  were  also  18  chairmen  of 
housing  committees,  18  of  planning  committees  and  13  of  finance  committees 
who  were  members  of  minority  parties. 

6.  Some  deputy  chairmanships  are  held  by  members  not  belonging  to  the 
majority  party  in  65  % of  the  counties,  45  % of  the  county  boroughs,  50  % of  the 
non-county  boroughs,  25  % of  the  urban  and  rural  districts  operating  on  a party 
basis  and  19%  of  the  new  London  Boroughs  (Tables  XXVIII  and  XXVIIIa). 
The  position  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  authorities  the  deputy 
chairman  almost  invariably  succeeds  to  the  chairmanship,  in  others  the  majority 
party  takes  all  the  chairmanships  and  allows  the  minority  to  take  all  the  deputy 
chairmanships  and  others  appoint  no  deputy  chairmen. 

7.  We  have  received  a number  of  comments,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  on 
the  question  of  the  allocation  of  chairmanships  in  ‘ party  ’ authorities.  Most 
members  and  officers  are  conscious  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  could 
arise  if  chairmen  of  important  committees  were  members  of  minority  parties, 
although  they  also  point  to  the  unsatisfactory  situation  which  arises  when  a 
reversal  of  party  strengths  produces  a set  of  chairmen  with  no  previous  experi- 
ence. Many  comments  indicate  that  the  extent  to  which  the  majority  party  is  able 
to  monopolise  chairmanships  often  depends  upon  its  relative  strength  and  can 
therefore  change  from  time  to  time.  Sometimes,  however,  a party  with  only  a 
slender  majority  will  take  a much  higher  proportion  of  the  chairmanships  than 
its  position  warrants  and  this  tends  to  produce  bitter  criticism  from  the  minority. 
The  general  tendency  for  the  majority  to  relinquish  those  chairmanships  which 
they  regard  as  the  least  important  is  also  noted,  although  the  Clerk  of  one  county 
which  operates  on  party  lines  but  has  no  party  with  an  overall  majority  stressed 
that  a genuine  endeavour  was  made  there  to  share  out  the  chairmanships  be- 
tween the  parties  and  there  was  no  marked  tendency  for  the  strongest  party  to 
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claim  the  most  important.  In  another  authority  with  no  overall  majority, 
however,  the  present  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  was  said  to  have  been 
reluctant  to  accept  the  position  at  the  time  because  his  own  party  was  then  in  a 
comparatively  weak  position. 

8.  Many  minority  parties,  in  fact,  refuse  on  principle  to  take  any  chairmanships. 
We  were  told  of  one  alderman  who  was  expelled  from  his  party  group  and  not 
re-elected  because  he  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  watch  committee  at  a 
time  when  his  party  was  in  the  minority.  In  another  authority  one  party  is  said 
to  refuse  all  chairmanships  except  Road  Safety  when  in  a minority.  In  some 
places,  however,  a minority  party  has  been  known  to  modify  its  policy  in  this 
respect  over  the  years.  Sometimes  a minority  party  will  attempt  to  impose  con- 
ditions; for  example,  one  refused  those  deputy  chairmanships  offered  to  it  be- 
cause its  request  for  all  the  deputy  chairmanships  and  a share  of  the  aldermanic 
seats  was  denied.  It  is  not  unknown,  even  in  authorities  where  the  minority 
party’s  policy  is  to  take  those  chairs  which  are  offered,  for  some  members  to  say 
that  they  would  not  be  prepared  to  act  as  chairman  of  a committee  where  they 
would  be  in  a minority. 

9.  The  extent  to  which  chairmanships  are  concentrated  in  a comparatively  few 
hands  can  obviously  have  a significant  effect  on  the  choice  of  chairmen.  Tables 
XXX  and  XXXa  show  that  a limit  on  the  number  of  chairmanships  which  may 
be  held  by  any  one  member  is  imposed  by  46  % of  county  boroughs  and  43  % of 
non-county  boroughs  but  by  a much  smaller  proportion  of  other  types  of 
authority — 30%  of  the  new  London  Boroughs,  20%  of  counties,  22%  of  urban 
districts  and  17%  of  rural  districts.  Several  authorities  which  have  a limit  in 
theory  indicated  in  their  replies  that  it  was  not  invariably  applied.  In  some  the 
limit  applies  only  to  certain  types  of  committees,  for  example,  those  defined  as 
‘ standing  ’ committees,  although  there  is  often  no  obvious  difference  between 
these  and  the  others;  we  were  informed  of  one  non-county  borough  which 
divides  its  committees  into  two  sections  (those  in  the  first  carrying  the  heaviest 
work-load)  and  allows  a single  member  to  hold  the  chair  of  only  one  in  each 
section.  All  the  London  boroughs  and  83  % of  the  other  authorities  which  im- 
pose a limit  allow  only  one  chairmanship  per  member.  In  12%  the  limit  is  two 
and  one  non-county  borough  has  a limit  of  four.  (8  authorities  do  not  specify  the 
limit.)  We  heard  of  one  case  where  one  member’s  attempt  to  have  the  limit 
waived  was  fiercely  contested  by  a minority  party. 

10.  The  postal  questionnaire  also  yielded  information  about  the  maximum 
number  of  chairmanships  of  committees  and  of  committees  and  sub-committees 
taken  together  actually  held  by  a single  member  in  each  authority.  This  is  sum- 
marised in  Tables  XXXI,  XXXIa,  XXXII  and  XXXIIa.  No  member  holds  more 
than  a single  main  committee  chairmanship  in  20%  of  counties,  17%  of  county 
boroughs,  61  % of  non-county  boroughs,  62%  of  urban  districts,  70%  of  rural 
districts  and  83  % of  London  boroughs.  No  member  holds  more  than  two  in  a 
further  45  % of  counties,  51  % of  county  boroughs,  28  % of  non-county  boroughs, 
29%  of  urban  districts,  20%  of  rural  districts  and  the  remaining  17%  of  the 
London  boroughs.  These  facts  indicate  that  in  many  authorities  which  do  not 
impose  a formal  limit  the  number  of  chairmanships  held  by  a member  is  never- 
theless limited  in  practice.  It  should,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  second-tier 
authorities  tend  to  have  fewer  committees. 
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11.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  in  29  authorities  replying  to  the  questionnaire 
(four  counties,  ten  county  boroughs,  seven  non-county  boroughs,  four  urban 
districts  and  four  rural  districts)  one  member  holds  a maximum  of  four  or  more 
full  committee  chairmanships — and  in  each  of  three  of  these  (a  small  county 
borough  with  less  than  30,000  population,  a non-county  borough  and  an  urban 
district  both  with  less  than  10,000  population)  a member  holds  eight  chairman- 
ships. Table  XXXIII  gives  details  of  the  actual  committee  chairmanships  held 
by  those  members  (in  eleven  authorities)  who  have  five  or  more. 

12.  Taking  committees  and  sub-committees  together  (Tables  XXXII  and 
XXXIIa)  there  are  21  authorities  (seven  counties,  six  county  boroughs,  six  non- 
county boroughs,  one  urban  district  and  one  rural  district)  where  a member  has 
at  least  10  chairmanships.  In  a county  the  maximum  holding  is  19,  in  a county 
borough  24,  in  a non-county  borough  11,  in  an  urban  district  15  and  in  a rural 
district  17.  The  interpretation  of  the  information  relating  to  sub-committees  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  authorities  chairmanship  of  a committee 
carries  with  it  automatically  chairmanship  of  all  the  sub-committees. 

13.  The  selection  of  chairmen  is  conditioned  not  only  by  the  number  of  chair- 
manships any  one  member  can  hold,  but  also  by  the  length  of  tenure  customary 
in  an  authority.  The  variety  of  practice  in  this  matter  and  the  different  viewpoints 
expressed  are  dealt  with  more  fully  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter.  Where 
chairmanships  are  on  a short-term  basis,  this  is  likely  to  result  in  a system  of 
rotation,  with  members  passing  from  one  chair  to  another.  In  that  case,  the 
selection  of  a chairman  for  a particular  committee  is  quite  a different  problem 
from  the  choice  of  those  chairmen  who  are  likely  to  hold  the  same  office  for  many 
years. 

14.  There  are  a number  of  authorities — including  some  with  and  some  without 
a limitation  on  the  duration  of  chairmanships — where  there  is  a tradition  that 
the  vice-chairman  of  a committee  should  succeed  to  the  chairmanship.  This 
means  that  the  decisive  choice  is  made  at  the  time  of  the  vice-chairman’s  selection, 
but  a number  of  commentators  have  suggested  that  this  fact  is  not  always  taken 
sufficiently  seriously.  One  chairman  explained  that  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
take  the  vice-chairmanship  of  a committee  which  did  not  represent  his  main 
interest,  had  for  years  virtually  done  the  work  of  the  incompetent  chairman  and 
had  finally  been  unable  to  resist  pressure  to  take  the  chairmanship  himself;  he 
was  now  determined  to  persuade  his  own  incompetent  vice-chairman  to  stand 
down  before  he  himself  retired,  otherwise  he  would  succeed  automatically.  In 
another  authority,  where  chairmen  are  almost  invariably  re-elected  without 
opposition  until  they  retire  from  the  council  and  are  then  succeeded  by  their 
vice-chairmen,  an  ex-schoolmaster  who  was  persuaded  by  a friend  to  put  up  for 
the  council  became  a vice-chairman  almost  immediately,  because  the  chairman 
was  a woman  and  he  was  one  of  the  committee’s  few  male  members ; some  years 
later  she  died  suddenly  and  he  succeeded  to  the  chair.  One  officer  was  critical  of 
his  present  chairman,  whom  he  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  a number- of  reasons; 
he  felt  he  had  been  appointed  purely  because  he  had  been  vice-chairman  and  the 
party  caucus  thought  this  was  the  natural  way  of  promotion.  An  officer  in 
another  authority,  however,  paid  tribute  to  his  chairman’s  intimate  knowledge  of 
an  important  aspect  of  the  committee’s  work,  which  was  gleaned  during  his 
period  as  vice-chairman. 
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15.  We  do  not  know  how  many  authorities  follow  the  practice  of  the  automatic 
succession  of  vice-chairmen.  Our  impression  is  that  in  many  others,  although  the 
vice-chairman  does  not  invariably  succeed,  he  tends  to  be  a strong  claimant, 
unless  of  course  the  authority  follows  the  practice  of  choosing  all  its  vice-chair- 
men from  the  minority  party.  A factor  related  to  the  succession  of  vice-chairmen 
is  their  exact  function — whether,  for  example,  they  merely  deputise  for  the 
chairman  in  his  absence  or  whether  they  have  a more  continuous  role  of  working 
in  association  with  the  chairman.  These  points  are  expanded  in  the  section  of 
this  chapter  dealing  with  the  functions  of  vice-chairmen. 

16.  Although  some  members  may  be  precluded  from  taking  chairmanships 
because  they  are  unable  to  spare  the  time  and  we  have  heard  of  others  who,  for 
various  reasons,  have  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a particular  chair  which 
they  did  not  really  seek,  we  have  the  impression  that,  on  the  whole,  the  office  of 
chairman  is  a popular  one.  There  is  certainly  a good  deal  of  evidence  that 
members,  once  appointed,  are  reluctant  to  relinquish  the  position;  this  has  been 
quoted  in  a number  of  authorities  as  the  real  reason  for  the  failure  to  abolish 
or  amalgamate  committees  and  sub-committees  with  limited  functions. 

17.  The  fact  that  there  is  generally  no  shortage  of  willing  candidates  does  not 
however  mean  that  it  is  always  easy  to  find  chairmen  who  are  suitable.  One  group 
leader  in  an  authority  where  chairmanships  were  restricted  to  the  majority  party 
said  that  it  was  quite  a problem  to  find  25  chairmen  from  the  36  people  in  the 
group.  A young  and  enterprising  county  alderman  said  that  only  about  20%  of 
members  were  qualified  as  chairmen  by  their  abilities  and  from  these  had  to 
be  selected  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  work  and  the  power  to  hold  a 
committee.  A leading  member  in  an  urban  district  went  so  far  as  to  refer  to  ‘ an 
element  of  desperation  in  the  attempt  to  find  adequate  chairmen  ’. 

18.  Another  factor  conditioning  the  choice  of  chairmen  is  that  all  committees 
are  not  rated  as  equal  in  the  minds  of  councillors  as  a whole.  The  chairmanships 
of  powerful  committees  with  extensive  scope  such  as  those  dealing  with  policy, 
finance,  establishment,  planning,  highways,  works,  and  education  are  likely  to 
carry  with  them  a certain  status  on  the  council,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
chairmanships  of  cemeteries,  libraries,  road  safety  or  allotments  committees, 
which  cover  a much  more  limited  field.  In  some  places  a chairmanship  of  a 
‘ minor  ’ committee  may  be  regarded  as  an  apprenticeship  for  ‘ higher  things  ’. 
In  others  there  may  be  quite  different  fields  of  selection  for  committees  of 
different  status  in  the  hierarchy.  Special  considerations  often  apply  to  the  group 
of  committees  closely  associated  with  social  welfare — for  example,  children’s- 
health,  and  welfare  services,  which  may  bechaired by  aparticulartypeof councillor 
whose  personal  interests  lie  in  this  field  more  than  in  any  other.  The  same  often 
applies  to  transport  committees. 

(h)  The  process  of  selection 

19.  Having  examined  some  of  the  general  factors  conditioning  the  choice  of 
chairmen,  we  now  turn  to  the  actual  process  of  choice  from  among  those 
councillors  in  the  field  for  selection.  In  authorities  operating  on  party  lines,  the 
annual  election  of  chairmen  by  committees  is  obviously  a formality  only,  for 
the  choice  has  already  been  made  behind  the  scenes,  either  by  the  majority  party 
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group  only  or,  if  chairmanships  are  shared,  by  the  other  party  groups  also,  in 
respect  of  those  chairmanships  allocated  to  them  as  a result  of  prior  negotiation 
between  the  party  leaders.  The  Clerk  of  one  authority  where  chairmanships  are 
shared  informed  us  that  both  parties  submitted  agreed  lists  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  council  to  fit  in  the  independents. 

20.  As  was  explained  in  Chapter  5 we  have  not  attempted  to  penetrate  the  inner 
workings  of  party  groups  and  have  relied  for  our  information  on  the  comments 
(written  and  verbal)  by  officers  and  members  on  what  transpires,  or  is  presumed 
to  transpire,  within  them.  We  were  told  that  in  one  authority  the  allocation  of 
chairmanships  was  discussed  by  the  Labour  group  but  they  did  not  vote  unan- 
imously. In  another  the  majority  party  leader  said  that  he  was  given  a lot  of 
discretion  by  the  group  and  he  actually  suggested  the  chairmen  of  most  com- 
mittees himself.  In  a study  of  the  London  County  Council,  an  academic  worker 
pointed  out  that  the  extent  to  which  certain  individuals  were  able  to  command 
certain  chairmanships  and  to  exercise  influence  on  the  leader  when  he  appointed 
others,  the  extent  to  which  he  was  bound  to  appoint  a certain  number  of  women 
and  a certain  number  of  trade  unionists,  the  extent  to  which  the  party  would 
accept  an  unpopular  person  who  happened  to  be  the  leader’s  choice,  were  all 
subjects  for  speculation,  but  the  ‘ important  and  determinant  fact  is  that  the 
leader  makes  and  is  known  to  make  these  appointments  ’. 

21.  Information  we  have  received  from  a number  of  areas  suggests  that  it  is  the 
ascendant  members  of  the  party,  usually  of  long  standing,  who  are  appointed 
at  least  to  the  important  chairmanships.  One  party  leader,  however,  stressed 
that  in  his  authority  the  appointment  of  chairmen  was  ‘ not  on  the  basis  of  power 
politics  but  on  the  basis  of  suitability  and  interest  in  the  work  of  a particular 
committee  ’.  This  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  retained  the 
chairmanship  of  a committee  with  restricted  scope  in  which  he  had  always  had  a 
personal  interest  and  had  sponsored  the  appointment  of  a comparatively  new 
councillor,  whom  he  described  as  a ‘ financial  wizard  ’,  as  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee. 

22.  Reference  was  made  in  Chapter  5 to  the  extent  to  which  party  leaders  hold 
chairmanships  themselves.  In  eight  of  the  18  authorities  operating  on  party  lines 
which  informed  us  that  they  had  a member  holding  four  or  more  committee 
chairmanships,  that  member  was  the  majority  party  leader.  In  one  county 
borough  the  leader  held  the  chairmanships  of  eight  committees  and  two  sub- 
committees himself;  and  in  an  urban  district,  six  committee  chairmanships. 

23.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  practice  of  the  predetermined  appointment  of  chair- 
men just  described  is  the  system  in  some  non-party  authorities — we  do  not 
know  how  many — where  chairmen  are  said  to  be  elected  spontaneously  by 
committees  themselves.  We  have  the  impression,  however,  that  even  in  non- 
party  authorities  it  is  more  usual  for  there  to  be  a process  of  selection  (often 
informal)  falling  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes.  In  one,  the  chairman 
of  a leading  committee  explained  that  a selection  committee,  chosen  by  ballot 
in  open  council,  had  the  task  of  allocating  members  to  committees  (having 
previously  asked  them  to  state  their  own  preferences)  and  the  importance  of 
including  someone  suitable  to  act  as  chairman  was  always  borne  in  mind,  even  if 
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this  meant  persuading  a member  to  serve  on  a committee  for  which  he  had  not 
expressed  an  option ; nevertheless,  the  actual  selection  of  chairmen  was  made  by 
the  committee  itself.  In  a rural  district,  we  were  told,  the  existing  chairmen  in 
practice  select  new  ones,  taking  care  to  choose  those  who  will  be  generally 
acceptable,  and  in  a county  also  one  chief  officer  said  that  the  existing  committee 
chairman  had  usually  played  a major  part  in  choosing  his  successor.  In  an  urban 
district  where  chairmen  are  normally  re-elected  for  as  long  as  they  wish  to  serve, 
we  were  told  that  when  it  is  known  that  retirements  are  pending  there  may  be  a 
change  in  committees  to  groom  a potential  chairman  by  giving  him  a year  or  two 
as  vice-chairman;  it  was  not  made  clear  exactly  who  set  these  changes  in  motion. 
In  a non-county  borough  where  there  are  parties  but  which  is  said  to  run  not 
entirely  on  a party  basis,  one  chief  officer  explained  that  there  was  a small  ‘ in 
group  ’ of  members  of  his  committee  belonging  to  both  the  majority  and  minority 
party  groups,  distinguished  by  length  of  service,  knowledge  of  the  problems  facing 
the  committee,  expertise  in  political  manoeuvre  and  experience  of  committee  and 
sub-committee  chairmanships,  who  seemed  to  decide  well  before  the  formal 
election  takes  place  who  will  next  assume  chairmanships  of thecommittee  and  also 
the  sub-committees.  The  Clerk  of  one  county  informed  us  that  the  chairman  of  the 
council  probably  played  the  major  role  in  choosing  committee  chairmen  but 
‘ 50%  of  cases  select  themselves  ’.  In  another  county  there  is  said  to  be  a certain 
amount  of  lobbying  over  the  choice  of  chairmen,  three  or  four  names  being 
‘ passed  along  the  grapevine  ’. 

24.  In  some  authorities,  chief  officers  apparently  often  influence  the  appoint- 
ment of  chairmen  and  this  seems  to  apply  particularly  in  those  cases  where  the 
chairman  is  not  the  obvious  choice.  In  one  county,  a chief  officer  explained  how 
he  personally  had  pressed  for  the  appointment  of  a young  and  able  member  as 
vice-chairman  of  a committee  and  that  his  succession  as  chairman  later  was 
almost  automatic.  In  another  county,  where  the  choice  of  suitable  chairmen 
sometimes  needed  careful  thought,  the  Clerk  in  consultation  with  other  leading 
chief  officers  was  certainly  influential;  their  contribution  was  acknowledged  by  a 
leading  councillor,  who  said  he  was  sure  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  council. 
In  one  town  a chief  officer  claimed  he  had  ‘ picked  ’ his  present  very  competent 
chairman  after  he  had  been  on  the  council  for  only  12  months  and,  realising  his 
potential,  had  spent  many  hours  with  him  in  the  early  days  of  his  chairmanship  to 
assist  him  in  grasping  the  fundamental  issues  involved  in  the  department’s  work. 
The  influence  of  chief  officers  in  this  respect  is  particularly  significant  in  view  of 
the  close  working  relationship  which  often  exists  between  officers  and  chairmen. 


(c)  The  criteria  for  selection 

25.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that,  whatever  the  conditions  governing  selection 
and  whatever  processes  are  adopted,  the  traditional  approach  is  sufficiently 
strong  in  some  authorities  to  ensure  that  in  the  selection  of  chairmen  seniority  is 
a very  significant  and  often  an  overriding  factor.  We  have  received  a number  of 
criticisms  of  this  convention.  A chief  officer  in  one  county  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  his  own  chairman,  but  said  that  in  general  the  council  hadn’t  the  courage  to 
pick  the  best  people  for  chairmanships  and  tended  to  be  dominated  by  seniority. 
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We  were  told  that  some  time  ago  in  another  authority  a forceful  ancient  aider- 
man  attended  the  first  meeting  in  the  session  of  a committee  for  which  he  had 
deliberately  not  been  nominated  although  he  had  previously  held  the  chair;  when 
this  happened  the  members  did  not  dare  not  to  elect  him  as  chairman.  In  one 
county  the  Clerk  pointed  out  that  selection  on  the  basis  of  seniority  meant  that 
the  chairman  of  an  important  committee  was  almost  inevitably  over  70  and,  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  demands  both  mentally  and  physically  of  some  of  the 
activities  involved,  this  did  not  always  make  for  efficiency.  In  another  county 
there  were  similar  criticisms  of  chairmen  appointed  in  their  mid-seventies.  In  a 
borough,  a young  and  forceful  councillor  said  that  a chairman  elected  because  he 
was  the  longest  serving  man  might  be  quite  inadequate.  The  Clerk  of  another 
borough  said  that  exceptions  to  the  seniority  rule  were  made  ‘ all  too  rarely  ’ and 
a County  Clerk  who  wrote  that  seniority  was  one  of  the  relevant  factors  in  the 
selection  of  chairmen  made  the  telling  comment  ‘ and  indeed  I can  recall  certain 
appointments  that  could  have  been  made  on  no  other  basis  ’. 

26.  It  has  already  been  noted  in  Chapter  4 that  the  emphasis  on  seniority  results 
in  many  areas  in  a large  number  of  chairmanships  being  held  by  aldermen. 
Despite  the  fact  that  in  some  authorities  the  minority  party  aldermen  are  pre- 
cluded from  holding  chairmanships,  in  all  but  four  of  the  counties,  all  but  three 
of  the  county  boroughs  and  all  the  non-county  boroughs  investigated  by  a 
number  of  academic  workers  at  least  half  the  aldermen  held  either  main  or  sub- 
committee chairmanships  and  in  one  county  and  two  county  boroughs, three- 
quarters  had  chairs.  Although  the  aldermen  constitute  only  a quarter  of  a 
council,  in  all  the  authorities  but  one  investigated  they  held  at  least  a third  of  the 
main  committee  chairmanships  and,  in  nine  counties,  nine  county  boroughs  and 
two  non-county  boroughs,  at  least  half. 

27.  By  way  of  contrast,  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a number  of  chairmen 
appointed  after  a very  short  period  on  the  council,  presumably  on  the  strength 
of  their  outstanding  potential.  One  of  these  has  already  been  mentioned  (para- 
graph 21).  In  an  urban  district,  the  present  chairman  of  an  important  committee 
said  he  had  been  made  vice-chairman  of  a committee  with  more  limited  scope  in 
the  year  he  joined  the  council  and  chairman  in  the  following  year.  In  a non- 
county borough  where  it  is  said  that  every  effort  is  made  to  give  responsibility  to 
as  many  councillors  as  possible,  one  member  became  chairman  of  an  important 
committee  within  a few  months  of  election. 

28.  Where  seniority  is  not  the  overriding  factor,  the  choice  (apart  from  the 
conditions  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter)  is  presumably  based  on 
ability  and  suitability,  assessed  in  a variety  of  ways  according  to  climate  of 
opinion  and  disposition  of  power  on  any  particular  council;  the  employment  of 
these  criteria  does  not,  of  course,  preclude  the  appointment  of  some  senior 
councillors. 

29.  A number  of  the  members  and  officers  who  spoke  or  wrote  to  us  about  the 
basis  of  choice  in  their  authority  referred  to  ability,  one  to  ‘ moderate  ability  ’ 
and  another  to  ‘ merit  ’.  Two  commentators  in  one  authority  said  importance  was 
attached  to  powers  of  persuasion  and  the  power  to  hold  a committee.  In  other 
places  there  were  references  to  experience  and  knowledgeability  and  an  interest 
in  tire  work.  One  commentator  referred  to  ‘ popularity  ’,  another  to  ‘someone 
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who  will  go  down  with  everybody  ’ and  another  to  the  importance  of  a member’s 
personal  standing  with  his  colleagues. 

30.  Apparently  in  some  authorities  it  is  important  that  a chairman  should  be 
socially  acceptable  to  the  others — one  chairman  described  himself  as  ‘ the  first 
underdog  to  win  office  as  chairman  ’.  Obviously  in  many  authorities — both  party 
and  non-party — the  chairmen  of  the  important  committees  at  least  belong  to  a 
dominant  group  on  the  council.  In  one  authority  it  was  said  that  occasionally  a 
troublesome  member  was  given  a chairmanship  in  an  attempt  to  calm  him  down 
and  this  sometimes  worked. 

31.  Only  rarely  is  there  a suggestion  that  a chairman  has — or  should  have — any 
expertise  in  the  subject  with  which  his  committee  is  concerned,  except  insofar 
as  he  gains  knowledge  from  experience  of  its  work.  One  chairman  of  a planning 
committee  claimed  detailed  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  planning  pro- 
cedures and  a chairman  of  a transport  committee  had  worked  in  transport  all 
his  life.  Sometimes  successful  businessmen  take  the  chairs  of  finance  committees 
and  teachers  (employed  by  neighbouring  authorities)  the  chairs  of  education 
committees.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  idea  of  having  an  ‘ expert  ’ in  the  chair 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  favoured,  particularly  by  chief  officers.  They  are 
especially  wary  of  the  chairman  whose  daily  occupation  touches  on  some  minor 
aspect  of  his  committee’s  work  and  who  tends  to  relate  all  issues  to  his  limited 
and  often  biased  personal  experience.  What  is  generally  felt  to  be  needed  is  a 
member  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  breadth  of  vision  to  grasp  the  broad 
implications  of  a committee’s  work,  relying  on  the  chief  officer  to  provide  him 
with  the  expertise  which  is  needed. 

Length  of  tenure  of  chairmanships 

(a)  Statistical  information 

32.  By  means  of  the  postal  questionnaire  we  were  able  to  collect  statistical  data 
about  the  length  of  tenure  of  chairmanships.  Tables  XXXIV  and  XXXTVa  show 
that  26%  of  the  London  Boroughs  and  13%  of  all  the  other  authorities  impose 
limits  (of  varying  length)  on  full  committee  chairmanships.  These  include  only  a 
single  county,  but  15  % of  the  county  boroughs,  the  same  percentage  of  the  non- 
county boroughs  and  of  the  rural  districts  and  12%  of  the  urban  districts.  None 
of  the  largest  county  boroughs  (with  populations  over  400,000)  or  the  largest 
urban  and  rural  districts  (with  populations  over  60,000)  impose  a limit.  The 
length  of  the  limit  varies.  In  the  London  Boroughs  it  is  two  or  three  years,  with 
one  exception  (four  years).  Twenty-three  of  the  other  authorities  allow  their 
chairmen  to  hold  office  for  only  one  year  (apart  from  one  county  borough,  these 
are  all  second-tier  authorities),  19  (all  second-tier  authorities)  have  a two-year 
limit  and  34  (authorities  of  all  types  except  counties)  a three  year  limit.  Only  one 
authority  (a  rural  district)  has  a four  year  limit,  but  1 1 (county  boroughs,  non- 
county boroughs  and  rural  districts)  have  a five  year  limit.  The  only  county 
imposing  a limit  and  two  of  the  county  boroughs  allow  six  years. 

33.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  authorities  which  limit  the  tenure  of  full  committee 
chairmanships  apply  the  limit  to  their  sub-committee  chairmanships  also — these 
represent  10%  of  all  the  county  boroughs,  11  % of  non-county  boroughs,  8%  of 
urban  districts,  9%  of  rural  districts  and  25%  of  the  London  boroughs.  One 
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county  borough  has  a six  year  limit  on  sub-committee  chairmanships,  as  against 
a three  year  limit  on  full  committee  chairmanships,  but  in  all  the  other  authorities 
imposing  a limit  on  sub-committee  chairmanships,  it  is  the  same  as  that  for  their 
full  committees.  None  of  the  authorities  with  no  limit  on  full  committee  chair- 
manships has  a limit  for  those  of  sub-committees. 

34.  A few  authorities  which  have  a formal  limit  on  the  length  of  their  chairman- 
ships apparently  do  not  invariably  apply  it.  We  were  told  that,  in  one  county, 
councillors  find  ‘ ways  of  getting  round  ’ the  two-year  rule  and  there  are  some 
semi-permanent  chairmen.  In  a rural  district  with  a three-year  convention  this  is 
not  regularly  applied;  some  ‘circulation  of  chairmen’  is,  however,  ensured 
because  a committee  chairman  invariably  relinquishes  his  office  if  appointed  as 
chairman  of  the  council.  A non-county  borough  has  a ‘ three-year  rule  ’ because 
it  believes  that  changes  of  chairmanship  are  essential  to  enable  councillors  to 
gain  experience  ‘ before  reaching  the  mayoral  chair  ’,  but  it  is  not  rigidly  en- 
forced if  it  involves  too  many  changes  in  the  same  year. 

35.  Some  authorities  where  there  is  no  formal  limit  have  a convention  restricting 
the  tenure  of  chairmanships  which  is  usually  followed — for  example  an  un- 
official limit  is  said  to  be  adopted  in  one  rural  district  ‘ on  the  grounds  that  other 
members  wish  to  have  experience  of  the  chairmanship  of  a committee  ’.  In 
another  the  introduction  of  a new  element  on  to  the  council  as  a result  of  the 
growth  of  a ‘ commuter  ’ population  has  led  to  a tendency  to  replace  the 
previous  practice  of  prolonged  chairmanships  by  an  unwritten  convention  of 
limiting  tenure  to  two  or  three  years.  In  a borough,  although  a stringent  three- 
year  limit  has  been  abandoned  during  the  last  few  years,  there  is  an  unwritten 
convention  that  chairmen  should  not  hold  office  for  too  long;  the  present 
chairman  of  the  planning  and  development  committee  is  the  longest  serving,  but 
his  tenure  of  nearly  six  years  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  committee  is 
responsible  for  handling  the  town  redevelopment  scheme,  which  has  taken  five 
years  to  get  under  way. 

36.  A few  of  the  comments  we  have  received  show  that  some  authorities  have 
changed  their  practice  over  the  years.  In  one  borough,  the  council  imposed  a 
limit  because  a chairman  who  had  held  office  for  15  years  had  become  a sort  of 
dictator  and  the  others  had  resented  his  grip.  In  another  a stringent  three-year 
limit  was  imposed  in  1950  in  reaction  against  a system  under  which  some  chair- 
men had  held  office  for  many  years;  10  years  later  this  was  replaced  by  a more 
flexible  unwritten  convention.  One  county  borough  abandoned  about  five  years 
ago  a rather  unusual  arrangement  whereby  a chairman,  having  served  for  three 
years,  was  succeeded  by  his  vice-chairman  and  became  vice-chairman  himself; 
three  years  later,  their  positions  were  again  reversed. 

37.  In  the  postal  questionnaire  we  also  asked  authorities  how  many  of  their 
present  committee  and  sub-committee  chairmen  had  actually  held  office  for  five 
years  or  more.  (This  question  was  not  of  course  applicable  to  the  new  London 
Boroughs.)  Table  XXXV  shows  that  of  all  the  committees  in  all  authorities 
about  23  % had  not  changed  their  chairmen  in  the  last  five  years — 31  % of  those 
in  the  counties,  27  % of  those  in  the  county  boroughs,  23  % of  those  in  the  non- 
county boroughs,  12%  of  those  in  the  urban  districts  and  19%  of  those  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  proportion  of  sub-committee  chairmen  serving  for  five  years  or 
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more  was  somewhat  lower— 18  %.  This  information  shows  that  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  chairmen  at  present  serving  can  certainly  not  be  regarded  as  entrenched. 

38.  To  complete  the  picture,  Table  XXXVI  summarises  the  information  we 
received  about  the  period  of  unbroken  service  in  that  capacity  given  in  each 
authority  by  the  longest  serving  existing  committee  chairman.  This  shows  that 
there  was  at  least  one  chairman  who  had  been  in  office  for  10  years  or  more  in 
80%  of  the  counties,  56%  of  the  county  boroughs,  44%  of  the  non-county 
boroughs,  17%  of  the  urban  districts  and  30%  of  the  rural  districts.  In  30 
authorities — seven  counties,  seven  county  boroughs,  10  non-county  boroughs, 
four  urban  districts  and  two  rural  districts — the  longest  serving  chairman  had  held 
office  for  25  years  or  more  (the  longest  period  of  all  being  35  years).  Their 
committees  were  as  follows: — eight  highways  (including  works),  four  finance, 
four  health,  four  parks,  cemeteries  and  allotments,  two  housing,  two  general 
purposes  and  parliamentary,  one  each  of  education,  libraries,  transport,  land 
drainage  and  staff  (the  name  of  one  committee  was  not  supplied). 

39.  Table  XXXVII  gives  similar  information  about  sub-committee  chairmen. 
At  least  one  had  served  for  10  years  or  more  in  87  % of  the  counties,  51  % of  the 
county  boroughs,  26  % of  the  non-county  boroughs,  8 % of  the  urban  districts 
and  13%  of  the  rural  districts.  There  were  14  authorities  where  the  longest 
serving  sub-committee  chairmen  had  been  in  office  for  25  years  or  more  (the 
longest  period  was  37  years);  in  10  of  these  authorities  the  same  number  had 
also  served  for  the  same  period  as  chairman  of  the  main  committee.  The  14 
sub-committees  are  four  education,  two  highways,  two  health,  two  finance,  two 
general  purposes  and  one  each  of  libraries  and  housing. 

40.  The  Social  Survey  investigation  has  thrown  light  on  the  attitudes  of  council- 
lors as  a whole  towards  the  length  of  tenure  of  chairmanships.  They  were  asked 
whether  they  thought  there  should  be  a limit  to  the  length  of  time  an  individual 
should  serve  as  chairman  of  the  same  committee  and,  if  so,  how  long  the  tenure 
should  be.  55%  from  all  authorities  thought  there  should  be  a limit  (53%  of 
those  from  counties  46%  of  those  from  county  boroughs,  61  % of  those  from 
metropolitan  boroughs,  56%  of  those  from  non-county  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  and  57  % of  those  from  rural  districts).  The  percentage  for  counties  is 
particularly  interesting,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  only  one  county  imposes  a 
limit  and  80%  of  the  counties  have  at  least  one  chairman  who  has  been  in  office 
for  10  years  or  more. 

41.  There  was  some  difference  of  view  about  the  actual  length  of  limit  which  is 
desirable.  10  % of  all  councillors  thought  it  should  be  a year  or  less,  25  % favoured 
from  one  to  three  years,  and  18%  favoured  over  three  years.1 

( b ) Opinions 

42.  During  our  personal  enquiries  and  also  in  correspondence  we  sought  the 
views  of  officers  and  members  (nearly  all  of  whom  were  present  or  past  chairmen) 
on  short  and  long  term  chairmanships.  Their  comments  were  particularly 
valuable,  in  that  they  were  almost  invariably  related  to  a system  of  which  they 
had  had  practical  experience,  either  in  their  present  authority  or  in  one  with 
which  they  had  been  associated  previously. 

1 Vol.  2.  Table  5.20. 
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(t)  Short-term  chairmanships 

43.  No-one  expressed  positive  support  for  an  annual  change  of  chairmen, 
although  one  officer  said  that  it  did  not  impair  efficiency  in  district  advisory 
committees  because  of  the  limited  nature  of  their  business.  This  lack  of  support 
is  interesting,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  10%  of  the  councillors  consulted  in 
the  Social  Survey  investigation  favoured  a one-year  limit;  possibly  it  is  of  some 
significance  that  the  councillors  we  consulted  had  all  had  practical  experience 
of  chairmanships  and  realised  what  the  office  entails. 

44.  A number  of  chairmen  supported  two,  three  and  five  year  limits  for  a variety 
of  reasons;  for  example,  because  such  a system  prevents  chairmen  from  be- 
coming entrenched,  because  it  makes  prospective  councillors  feel  that  they  will 
have  a chance  of  a chairmanship  and  because  it  ensures  that  a committee  is 
relieved  of  a bad  chairman  after  a comparatively  short  period.  One  pointed  out 
that,  in  his  authority,  a councillor  was  expected  to  remain  as  a member  of  a 
committee  after  having  served  as  chairman;  consequently,  despite  changes  of 
chairmanship,  there  was  continuity  of  experience.  One  alderman  we  spoke  to 
said  he  was  the  first  to  limit  his  chairmanship  voluntarily  to  three  years  and,  as  a 
result,  a three-year  convention  had  been  established.  Another  chairman  who  had 
served  for  nine  years  said  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a two  year  limit  as  in  a 
neighbouring  authority;  yet  another  said  she  believed  in  a three  year  rule, 
although  she  had  been  persuaded  to  break  with  the  principle  herself. 

45.  A number  of  officers  who  favoured  comparatively  short-term  chairmanships 
were  conscious  of  the  value  of  having  a flow  of  new  chairmen  with  enthusiasm 
and  fresh  ideas;  one,  who  found  a two-year  term  very  satisfactory,  said  that 
chairmen  came  into  office  with  the  intention  of  achieving  a particular  objective. 
Officers  also  referred  to  the  educative  value  of  a period  as  chairman  and  suggested 
that  the  ‘ circulation  ’ of  chairmanships  ensured  that  a number  of  committee 
members  had  a more  detailed  knowledge  and  a deeper  understanding  of  the 
business.  One  officer  favoured  short  term  chairmanships  on  the  grounds  that 
they  prevented  members  from  becoming  ‘ authoritative  in  a particular  sphere  ’. 
Another  favoured  a five  year  limit,  with  the  possibility  of  extension  if  a chairman 
was  particularly  good. 

46.  Many  of  the  critics  of  short-term  chairmanships — both  officers  and  members 
— felt  that  the  system  did  not  allow  members  sufficient  time  to  become  con- 
versant with  the  duties  of  the  office.  A borough  alderman  said  that  he  had  tried 
and  failed  three  times  to  change  a system  of  two-year  chairmanships,  which  he 
regarded  as  1 rotten  ’ ; in  the  case  of  the  finance  committee,  however,  the  need  for 
experience  was  so  obvious  that  the  council  had  recently  agreed  that  its  chairmen 
should  serve  for  five  years.  Elsewhere,  a finance  committee  chairman  favoured 
a two  year  tenure  for  children’s,  welfare  and  health  committees  but  not  for 
highways  or  finance  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  business.  An  education 
committee  chairman,  who  was  working  under  a five  year  rule,  thought  even  this 
was  not  long  enough  for  a chairman  ' to  get  to  know  the  subject  . Some  officers 
expressed  similar  misgivings.  A treasurer  criticised  the  two  year  rule  in  his 
authority  on  the  grounds  that  it  ‘ effectively  ensures,  so  far  as  I am  concerned, 
that  any  chairman  is  removed  from  office  before  he  has  had  much  chance  of 
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putting  his  ideas  into  effect.’  The  education  officer  in  the  same  authority  could  see 
some  advantages  in  limited  chairmanships,  but  pointed  out  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  office  a new  chairman  was  not  always  able  to  speak  with  confidence.  A 
Clerk  in  a county  which  has  many  one-year  chairmanships,  but  also  some  for 
two  and  some  for  three  years,  felt  that  a single  year  was  in  general  a disadvantage 
because  a chairman  ‘ relinquishes  the  chair  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  a know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  the  department  or  service  concerned  ’;  he  thought  a 
three  year  term  of  office  gave  ‘ a better  chance  A county  children’s  officer 
thought  that  it  was  not  satisfactory  for  there  to  be  an  annual  change  of  chairman 
even  of  the  committee  responsible  for  administering  a home. 

47.  One  chairman  of  an  important  committee  in  an  authority  with  a five  year 
limit  said  she  could  see  the  advantage  of  ‘ spreading  the  work  and  not  making 
people  feel  indispensable  ’ but  she  thought  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  preventing 
chairmen  from  having  the  opportunity  of  making  a contribution  nationally, 
since  the  executives  of  national  bodies  tended  to  be  selected  from  those  authorities 
with  no  limits  on  the  length  of  chairmanships. 

48.  The  attitude  towards  short-term  chairmen  appears  to  be  conditioned  to  some 
extent  by  the  number  of  chairmanships  and  the  number  of  councillors  with  the 
ability  to  fill  them  in  an  authority.  Whereas  there  are  obvious  advantages  in 
giving  all  able  members  an  opportunity  of  acting  as  chairmen  at  a reasonably 
early  stage  in  their  career,  there  is  a completely  different  situation  if  the  number 
of  potential  chairmen  is  so  restricted  that  a limit  merely  results  in  a rotation  of 
chairmanships  among  the  same  group.  One  dynamic  member,  working  in  such  a 
situation,  expressed  the  view,  ‘ If  you  are  going  to  have  a general  post  the  whole 
system  is  worse  than  useless  ’.  He  explained  that  he  had  himself  always  been 
chairman  of  a main  committee  but  had  to  keep  moving  round.  He  regarded  the 
system  as  a product  of  an  ‘ old  boy’s  network  ’ and  said  ‘ they  ’ hadn’t  the  courage 
to  get  rid  of  an  unsatisfactory  member  without  a standing  order.  A Clerk  who 
said  he  had  had  experience  of  ‘ this  absurd  system  ’ in  a previous  authority, 
commented  ‘ There  is  no  merit  whatever  in  juggling  chairmen  about  ’.  It  may  be, 
of  course,  that  in  some  authorities  the  * general  post  ’ arises  not  because  of  the 
small  number  of  potential  chairmen,  but  because  a small  elite  refuse  to  re- 
linquish their  hold.  One  beneficial  result  of  a ‘ general  post  ’ could  be  that 
chairmen  broaden  their  horizons  and  are  not  so  likely  to  succumb  to  department- 
alism, but  no-one  who  had  experience  of  this  system  made  this  point. 


(ii)  Long-term  chairmanships 

49.  We  received  many  more  expressions  of  support  for  very  long  term  than  for 
very  short-term  chairmanships.  Those  chairmen  we  spoke  to  who  had  served 
for  a long  time  appeared  proud  of  the  fact  and  took  for  granted  its  advantages. 
One  who  had  served  for  15  or  16  years  said  that  he  did  not  think  long-term 
chairmanships  were  a disincentive  to  potential  councillors  and,  because  of  the 
amount  of  knowledge  needed,  he  felt  short-term  chairmen  would  be  ‘ ridiculous  ’. 
He  said  he  was  very  sensitive  to  atmosphere  and  would  know  if  the  committee 
had  ‘ had  enough  of  him  ’,  but  in  fact  he  was  under  tremendous  pressure  from 
committee  members  to  continue. 
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50.  Many  officers  appear  to  prefer  their  chairmen  to  serve  for  a long  time  because 
of  the  advantages  of  experience,  knowledge  and  understanding.  The  Clerk  of  a 
county  borough,  where  chairmen  serve  almost  indefinitely,  mentioned  the  ad- 
vantages of  a chief  officer  being  able  to  establish  a long  term  relationship  with 
his  chairman — ‘ He  is  spared  the  frustration  of  having  to  educate  a new  chairman 
every  few  years  into  the  principles  and  methods  by  which  his  department  and  its 
services  operate  ’.  A County  Clerk  expressed  the  view  that  ‘ in  general  the  longer 
a person  holds  the  chair  of  a committee  the  more  effective  he  becomes  and  the 
greater  knowledge  of  a committee’s  work  he  acquires  ’ ; the  easier  it  is  also  for  a 
chief  officer  to  discuss  matters  with  him  ‘ on  equal  terms  ’.  The  Clerk  of  a 
borough  took  a similar  view.  One  officer  who  had  worked  with  the  same  chair- 
man for  a long  time  said  that  he  rarely  ever  had  to  discuss  the  agenda  with  him 
now,  as  the  chairman  had  confidence  that  he  would  draw  his  attention  to  any 
really  important  item  and  ‘ would  not  let  him  down  ’.  An  Urban  District  Clerk 
stressed  the  advantages  of  a good  chairman  continuing  for  a considerable  period ; 
otherwise  officers  had  the  burden  of  trying  to  ensure  that  committee  decisions 
remained  consistent,  especially  where  committee  membership  changed  rapidly. 
A County  Clerk  was  also  conscious  of  the  value  of  continuity  of  control  by  a 
member  with  a good  background  knowledge  of  the  work  and  problems  of  his 
committee.  A Clerk  of  a county  borough  referred  to  the  advantages  of  a chairman 
acquiring  a knowledge  ‘ not  only  of  the  work  of  his  committee  but  also  of  the 
work  and  problems  of  chief  officers  ’.  A Clerk  of  a borough  said  chairmen  serving 
for  long  periods  ‘ tend  to  become  enthusiastic  specialists  ’. 

51.  Some  officers  who  favoured  long-term  chairmanships  had  certain  reserva- 
tions. For  example,  a Clerk  of  a county  borough  supported  the  system  ‘ provided 
also  that  the  chief  officer  is  sufficiently  strong  to  ensure  that  the  elected  represent- 
atives do  not  take  over  executive  control  ’.  A member  supported  it  if  the  chair- 
men were  good  ones — although  one  said  even  a chairman  who  was  basically 
incompetent  might,  if  he  remained  long  enough  as  chairman  of  a particular 
committee,  develop  some  measure  of  competence  in  that  branch  of  the  work 
and  this  certainly  would  not  be  so  if  he  moved  to  another  chair  within  a short 
period. 

52.  Clearly  the  attitude  of  members  and  officers  towards  long-term  chairmanships 
tends  to  be  coloured  by  the  quality  of  the  chairmen  whom  they  know  and  their 
authority’s  success  or  otherwise  in  removing  the  bad  ones  from  office.  In  one 
authority,  the  chairman  of  the  council  is  said  to  encourage  the  retirement  of  those 
members  who  are  too  old  to  carry  out  their  duties  effectively  by  means  of  a ‘ quiet 
and  kind  word  ’.  In  a county  borough,  although  chairmanships  tend  to  be  long- 
term, it  is  said  that  the  possibility  of  losing  a seat  at  the  annual  election  is 
sufficiently  real  to  ensure  that  chairmen  ‘ keep  on  their  toes  ’.  We  were  told  that 
in  one  county  the  committees  were  themselves  prepared  to  dispose  of  a chairman 
who  outlived  his  usefulness  and  a secret  ballot  had  recently  been  introduced  to 
make  this  less  invidious,  although  nomination  was  still  made  orally.  In  a rural 
district,  chairmen  were  said  to  be  prepared  to  retire  voluntarily  to  give  others  a 
chance.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  these  were  bad  chairmen  or  that  their 
committees  were  anxious  for  them  to  relinquish  office.  In  fact,  one  chairman 
offered  after  a number  of  years  to  withdraw  if  someone  else  would  like  the 
chairmanship,  but  they  ‘ were  all  too  polite  and  friendly  ’ to  stake  a claim. 
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53.  Two  chairmen  with  whom  we  discussed  the  question,  in  authorities  where 
most  chairmen  served  almost  indefinitely,  were  critical  of  long  term  chairman- 
ships. One  said  he  had  resigned  from  an  important  chairmanship  because  he 
thought  he  had  held  the  office  for  long  enough  and  someone  with  fresh  ideas 
should  come  in.  Another  said  there  ought  to  be  a limit  on  length  of  tenure, 
because  ‘ some  of  them  were  hopeless  ’ ; he  thought  able  councillors  should  be 
appointed  to  committees  with  the  idea  of  their  becoming  chairmen  later. 

54.  Some  officers  were  critical  of  long  term  chairmen,  for  a variety  of  reasons. 
In  the  words  of  one,  ‘ if  a chief  officer  happens  to  be  saddled  with  a poor  or 
unsympathetic  chairman  he  has  to  put  up  with  him  indefinitely  ’.  The  same  officer 
was  also  conscious  of  the  danger  that  an  indefinite  spell  in  the  chair  will  turn  a 
chairman  into  a dictator;  he  saw  this  as  a threat  to  the  officer  as  much  as  to  the 
council,  since  such  a chairman’s  ‘ acquaintance  with  the  detailed  working  of  the 
department  as  well  as  of  policy  can  become  a nuisance  to  the  chief  officer  ’.  From 
another  authority  comes  a comment  by  an  officer  that  a system  of  long-term 
chairmanships  is  a pity  because  ‘ it  strengthens  their  hold 

55.  One  officer  who  criticised  the  way  things  had  been  done  in  an  authority 
where  he  previously  worked  approached  the  question  from  a rather  different 
angle.  He  had  seen  an  alliance  between  a chief  officer  and  a long-standing  chair- 
man develop  into  what  he  described  as  a most  undesirable  ‘ autocracy  ’.  An 
academic  worker  with  experience  as  a local  authority  committee  chairman  felt 
that  a long-standing  chairman  could  become  ‘ more  officially  minded  than  the 
officials  themselves  ’.  His  comment  is  reminiscent  of  the  analysis  made  by  K.  C. 
Wheare,  in  ‘ Government  by  Committee’,  of  the  dangers  of  a chairman  (particu- 
larly a long-term  one)  becoming 1 A mere  echo  or  a sworn  companion-in-arms  of 
the  officials  ’.  We  did  not  ourselves  receive  any  other  comments  along  these  lines, 
but  it  should  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  whom  we  consulted  were 
chairmen  and  officers. 

56.  Two  officers  (from  different  authorities)  were  concerned  that  those  who 
remained  indefinitely  as  chairmen  of  committees  were  inclined  to  be  rather 
narrow  in  their  approach,  displaying  ‘ a quite  alarming  ignorance  of  the  work 
of  committees  other  than  their  own  ’.  An  able  education  committee  chairman 
who  held  office  for  a long  time  was  criticised  for  his  ignorance  of  the  sphere  of 
the  surveyor’s  department  and  a chairman  of  a transport  committee  was  felt  by 
one  officer  to  have  a tendency  ‘ to  consider  anything  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on 
the  buses  ’. 

57.  Some  officers  felt  that  long  term  chairmanships  could  well  lead  to  stagnation. 
One  said  that,  in  his  experience,  if  a man  was  chairman  of  a committee  for  30 
years  he  was  long  past  the  stage  when  he  could  bring  fresh  ideas  or  tackle  his 
job  with  enthusiasm,  unless  he  was  quite  exceptional.  Another  referred  to  ‘ a 
tendency  for  policy  to  become  fossilised  ’,  a third  to  the  danger  that  chairmen 
may  become  set  in  their  ideas  and  a fourth  to  1 a dampening  effect  on  improve- 
ments within  the  service  ’. 

58.  Linked  with  this,  of  course,  is  the  problem  of  age,  which  has  already  been 
discussed  at  some  length  in  Chapter  3.  Where  there  is  no  limit  on  the  length  of 
tenure  and  particularly  where  the  appointment  of  chairmen  is  based  on  seniority, 
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there  is  obviously  a danger  that  many  chairmen  will  be  elderly.  One  Cleric 
referred  to  chairmen  continuing  ‘ after  age  and  other  infirmity  had  robbed  them 
of  their  full  faculties  Another  mentioned  ‘ occasional  problems  with  old  men  ’ 
and  referred  to  one  who  ‘ needs  to  be  winkled  out  A number  of  others  thought 
that  the  weakness  of  the  system  was  that  many  chairmen  continued  into  advanced 
years  (in  the  words  of  one,  when  they  were  ‘ physically  and  mentally  past  it  ’) 
and  could  not  be  removed  without  embarrassment.  These  difficulties  in  their 
most  extreme  form  would,  of  course,  be  removed  if  an  age-limit  was  imposed  on 
members  as  a whole. 

59.  Another  criticism  of  long-term  chairmanships  made  by  a number  of  officers 
is  that  they  are  a disincentive  to  younger  members  of  the  council  and  may  even 
deter  potential  councillors  from  seeking  election.  A Clerk  of  a non-county 
borough  contended  that  his  chairmen  tended  to  cling  to  office  far  too  long,  with 
the  result  that  younger  members  were  not  given  responsibility  and  he  had  seen 
several  leave  the  council  because  of  this ; ‘ for  this  cogent  reason  alone  ’ he  would 
himself  like  to  see  a limit  imposed.  A Clerk  of  a county  borough  thought  that  the 
remoteness  of  the  possibility  of  a chairmanship  may  well  have  deterred  people 
from  coming  on  to  the  council  and  caused  others  to  leave.  Another  said  he  had 
seen  able  councillors  leave  after  three  or  six  years  of  service  and  was  convinced 
that  they  would  not  have  done  so  had  they  been  given  responsibility.  An  ex- 
chairman from  a county  borough  expressed  the  view  that  long  terms  of  office 
were  most  discouraging  for  non-chairmen,  since  ‘ it  is  difficult  to  make  one’s 
mark  except  as  a chairman  ’. 

60.  One  Town  Clerk  even  challenged  the  view  that  long-term  chairmen  provide 
a necessary  element  of  continuity.  This,  he  contended,  was  the  officer’s  job  and, 
in  any  event,  policy  was  decided  by  the  committee  not  the  chairman. 

(c)  Conclusions 

61 . What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  statistical  data  and  from  the  variety 
of  views  expressed?  A few  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
arrangements  suggested  an  ideal  length  of  tenure.  One  thought  three  years  was 
the  minimum  for  efficiency,  another  recommended  not  more  than  four  years. 
A Clerk  with  experience  of  a three  year  limit  thought  six  years  would  be  preferable. 
Another,  who  was  used  to  chairmen  serving  indefinitely,  favoured  seven  to  10 
years.  Another  with  similar  experience  thought  three  to  six  years  too  short  but 
20  far  too  long. 

62.  There  would  seem  to  be  very  little  justification  for  an  automatic  change  of 
chairmen  annually.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  very  long-term  chairmanships, 
although  they  have  their  defendants,  have  a number  of  disadvantages,  not  the 
least  being  the  discouraging  effect  on  members  as  a whole.  Between  these  two 
extremes  it  is  not  possible  to  suggest  an  ideal  period  which  is  generally  applicable, 
since  length  of  tenure  must  be  to  some  extent  conditioned  by  the  complexity  of 
the  business  of  the  authority  as  a whole  and  of  the  particular  committee  in 
question  and  by  the  number  of  potential  chairmen  available  at  any  particular 
time.  A comparatively  short  limit  would  probably  increase  the  likelihood  of  a 
‘ general  post  ’ among  a group  of  almost  ‘ permanent  ’ chairmen  (which  is  felt 
by  many  to  be  unsatisfactory),  since  powerful  members  may  be  reluctant  to 
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revert  to  the  position  where  they  hold  no  chairmanship  at  all;  it  is  significant 
that  one  of  the  most  violent  critics  of  this  system  was  in  an  authority  with  a five 

‘ year  limit.  If  the  period  of  tenure  were  a little  longer,  it  may  well  be  that  some  of 
the  chairmen  at  least  would  welcome  a respite  and  be  prepared  to  give  new 
members  an  opportunity  of  holding  a responsible  position. 

63.  A five  year  limit  would  force  about  a quarter  of  the  present  chairmen  to 
retire ; we  have  no  figures  to  show  precisely  how  many  would  be  affected  by  a 
longer  limit,  but  we  know  that  a 10  year  limit  would  affect  at  least  one  of  the 
present  chairmen  in  80%  of  the  counties,  56%  of  the  county  boroughs,  44%  of 
the  non-county  boroughs,  17%  of  the  urban  districts  and  30%  of  the  rural 
districts.  (It  may  be,  of  course,  that  some  of  these  would  retire  in  any  case  if  an 
age  limit  were  introduced.) 

64.  There  would  be  much  to  be  said  for  a convention  (rather  than  a formal 
ruling)  that,  after  a stated  period  of  years,  chairmanships  should  be  extended 
only  after  positive  thought  had  been  given  to  the  question.  Written  nominations 
and  a secret  ballot  might  help  to  achieve  this  end.  For  reasons  already  given,  the 
period  of  time  need  not  be  the  same  for  all  committees  and  certainly  not  for  all 
authorities,  but  in  defining  it  the  disadvantages  of  both  very  short  and  very  long 
periods  of  tenure  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  role  of  the  committee  chairman 

65.  In  this  section  an  attempt  is  made  to  outline  the  range  of  functions  which  fall 
upon  the  committee  chairman.  As  in  the  case  of  most  aspects  of  English  local 
government,  few  generalisations  can  be  made  which  are  applicable  to  all  holders 
of  the  post.  The  chairman’s  role  is  not  a prescribed  one : it  has  evolved  according 
to  the  needs  of  particular  committees  and  departments  and  the  qualities  of  the 
individual  men  and  women  chosen  to  fill  it.  Because  so  much  rests,  not  on 
standing  orders  or  even  on  convention,  but  on  what  expectations  are  held  of  a 
chairman  at  a particular  time  and  what  use  he  makes  of  his  opportunities,  the 
type  and  size  of  the  role  is  always  changing  and  can  be  given  no  permanent 
definition.  Our  approach  will  be  to  start  from  the  needs  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  institution  and  examine  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  has  developed. 

(a)  Committee  discipline 

66.  The  first  need  at  a committee  meeting  is  for  order.  The  chairman  is  appointed 
to  establish  conditions  under  which  effective  contributions  can  be  made  by 
members  and  officers.  To  help  him  he  will  normally  have  certain  rules  embodied 
in  standing  orders,  whichare  in  principle  bindinguponallthe  committee  members 
as  well  as  a body  of  conventions,  including  a degree  of  deference  to  the  chair- 
man’s authority,  with  which  members  normally  comply.  In  practice  there  is  often 
a great  deal  of  flexibility  in  the  extent  to  which  these  rules  are  enforced:  a chair- 
man may  deliberately  ignore  or  refuse  to  use  his  powers  to  discipline  discussion, 
and  sometimes  standing  orders  will  be  so  little  used  that  they  are  almost  entirely 
forgotten,  formal  items  on  the  agenda  are  not  'even  mentioned  and  the  voting 
procedure  not  brought  into  use.  On  the  other  hand,  standing  orders  and  his 
conventional  authority  can  be  used  by  a chairman  as  a means  of  keeping  a tight 
rein  on  contributions.  Most  chairmen  steer  a course  between  these  extremes. 
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More  important  perhaps  than  their  interpretation  of  standing  orders  is  the  tone 
they  give  to  a discussion  by  their  general  attitude,  their  leads  to  discussion  and 
their  reactions  to  contributions  from  the  floor.  Creative  and  relevant  discussion 
may  be  encouraged  by  the  right  approach;  on  the  other  hand  cases  have  been 
observed  of  chairmen,  nettled  by  contributions  they  considered  offensive,  reacting 
in  ways  that  encouraged  argumentativeness  so  that  discussions  have  degenerated 
into  displays  of  personal  animosities.  As  one  chairman  said,  the  main  aim  should 
be  to  bring  out  the  best  in  members  and  to  give  them  the  sense  that  they  have  all 
contributed  to  the  final  decision.  To  this  end,  some  chairmen  think  it  necessary 
to  give  members  ‘ plenty  of  range  ’.  One  of  them  commented,  ‘ After  all  they  only 
attend  the  committee  once  a month  and  they  should  therefore  be  given  their 
opportunity  ’.  It  was  mainly  the  officers  who  expressed  feelings  against  the  type 
of  chairman  who  does  not  try  to  exercise  any  control  over  discussion.  One  spoke 
bitterly  of  ‘ time-wasting  due  to  weak  chairmen  who  can  destroy  a first-class 
administrative  body  ’.  Another,  elsewhere,  saw  the  main  failings  in  the  committee 
he  attended  as  lying  in  the  tolerance  by  chairmen  of  talk  on  matters  of  irrelevance. 
One  officer  wrote  to  us,  ‘ There  is  a strategic  point  in  any  discussion  where  a 
competent  chairman  will  intervene  with  “ Right,  gentlemen — all  agreed?  ” Few 
chairmen,  alas,  understand  or  apply  this.  They  are  also  far  too  inclined  to  (a)  let 
everyone  have  a say — even  encouraging  chatter,  ( b ) permit  introduction  of 
irrelevant  matter  in  comments,  (c)  permit  discussions  of  items  off  the  agenda  or 
introduced  without  relevance  ’.  The  same  officer  emphasised  the  effect  of  the 
mode  of  chairmanship  on  the  pace  of  a meeting  by  stating  that  if  the  chairmen 
of  two  of  his  authority’s  committees  which  each  averaged  one  hour  in  length 
were  to  change  places,  one  of  these  committees  would  average  only  10  to  20 
minutes  but  the  other  some  three  hours.  We  have  watched  extreme  cases  of  a 
committee  being  thrust  along  through  the  business  so  fast  that  some  members 
hardly  ever  seemed  to  find  their  places  on  the  agenda,  and  of  a committee  in  a 
doldrums  for  half  an  hour  or  more  without  any  sense  of  purposefulness  or  sign 
of  progress.  Both  situations  can  be  extremely  frustrating  to  members.  The 
majority  of  committees  we  attended,  however,  were  steered  along  by  their 
chairmen  at  a reasonable  pace.  Chairmanship  is  of  course  only  one  determinant 
of  the  time  taken  up  by  committees,  although  an  important  one — a subject  which 
we  treat  more  fully  in  a later  chapter. 

67.  One  other  factor  which  may  be  mentioned  here  is  the  range  in  the  complexity 
of  committee  business.  In  planning  committees,  for  example,  business  may  be 
mainly  the  simple  confirmation  of  officers’  recommendations  as  circulated  on  a 
schedule.  This  hardly  raises  any  great  challenge  to  a chairman’s  ability.  Where  a 
major  town  development  plan  is  being  put  before  a committee,  however,  a 
purposeful  and  creative  discussion  may  be  very  difficult  to  achieve.  One  surveyor 
emphasised  that  effective  committee  participation  in  a town  plan  review  was 
very  difficult  without  an  enterprising  chairman. 

( b ) As  spokesmen  and  link  in  the  chain  of  communication 

68.  The  convention  is  that  the  committee  has  no  common  voice  other  than  that 
of  the  chairman:  that  the  members  address  their  remarks  to  him  and  that  he 
senses  the  direction  of  thought,  ensures  that  his  committee’s  conclusions  are 
properly  expressed  in  the  minutes  and  reports,  and  acts  as  spokesman  on  behalf 
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of  the  committee,  whether  in  council,  to  other  committee  chairmen  or  to  outside 
bodies.  The  importance  of  this  function  of  communication  can  hardly  be  over- 
emphasised ; the  effectiveness  of  a committee  is  largely  dependent  upon  it. 

69.  More  is  involved  than  deciding  upon  what  should  be  said  on  behalf  of  the 
members  and  expressing  this  in  a lucid  form.  There  is  also  the  need  to  report  to 
the  committee  on  discussions  with  officers,  with  other  chairmen  and  with  outside 
bodies.  This  duty  may  be  expanded  to  a general  responsibility  for  ensuring  that 
the  committee  is  supplied  with  the  information  necessary  for  it  to  reach  informed 
conclusions.  One  chairman  spoke  of  ‘ the  primary  responsibility  of  a chairman 
to  give  the  committee  the  facts  ’.  Officers  are  dependent  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  chairman  in  order  to  ensure  that  committees  receive  these  facts  at  the  right 
time.  Long  uninformed  discussions  have  been  heard  in  committee  which  would 
have  been  entirely  unnecessary  had  the  chairman  given  an  officer  a chance  to 
explain  briefly  the  facts  of  a situation.  Some  officers  with  weak  chairmen  who 
failed  to  study  the  agenda  before  meetings,  to  understand  the  background  of 
their  recommendations  and  to  give  them  the  right  opportunities  to  provide 
information  and  guidance  in  committee,  felt  this  as  a very  real  handicap  to  the 
successful  development  of  their  departments.  The  question  of  the  relations 
between  officers  and  chairmen  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  a later  section. 
Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  relationship  varies  from  the  most  perfunctory, 
limited  almost  to  the  times  when  a committee  is  actually  in  session,  to  an  intimate 
collaboration  in  which  there  is  constant  interchange  of  information.  The  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  a chairman  is  an  important  factor  determining  how  much  he 
can  learn  from  his  officers  and  therefore  how  far  he  can  understand  the  support- 
ing facts  and  reasoning  behind  their  recommendations.  The  extent  to  which  he 
is  prepared  to  devote  time  to  working  at  problems  so  that  he  can  gain  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  services  for  which  his  committee  is  responsible  is  also  of 
the  highest  importance. 

70.  The  need  for  communication  between  committees,  and  in  particular  between 
the  service  committees  and  the  ‘ horizontal  ’ committees  such  as  those  for  finance, 
general  purposes  and  establishment,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  ex-officio  appoint- 
ments of  chairmen  to  serve  as  members  of  committees  other  than  their  own.  Thus 
it  is  a common  procedure  for  chairmen  of  service  committees  to  serve  on  the 
‘ horizontal  ’ committees  and,  in  particular,  for  the  chairman  and  often  also  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  finance  committee  to  serve  on  the  service  committees. 
This  cross-membership  is  an  important  co-ordinative  device  and  also  gives 
opportunities  for  the  championship  of  specific  services  or  of  the  aims  of  a 
particular  committee,  such  as  financial  economy  in  the  case  of  the  finance 
committee.  These  aspects  of  chairmen’s  work  will  be  discussed  later.  Here  it  is 
desired  only  to  point  out  that  there  is  often  a flow  of  information  between 
committee  and  committee  through  the  chairmen.  Service  officers  may  be  de- 
pendent for  the  fair  treatment  of  their  departments  upon  their  chairmen  being 
able  to  give  a clear  explanation  of  particular  policies  at  committees  which  the 
officers  themselves  are  not  called  upon  to  attend.  Thus,  the  knowledgeability  of 
the  chairmen  concerned  may  often  be  an  important  factor  in  decision-making  in 
committees  other  than  those  of  which  they  hold  the  chair. 

71.  In  party  authorities  the  committee  chairman  is  spokesman  for  his  committee 
inside  his  party  group  and  can  also  act  as  spokesman  for  his  party  group  at 
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meetings  of  his  committee  and  of  the  council.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
his  role  in  this  respect  in  Chapter  5.  His  is  the  chief  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
the  information  necessary  for  the  group  to  come  to  an  informed  decision  is 
before  them  at  the  right  time.  Special  liaison  with  the  chief  officers  concerned 
may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  A problem  of  divided  loyalty  can  arise:  when 
a group  takes  a decision  contrary  to  a decision  of  a committee  the  chairman,  in 
speaking  to  his  committee’s  report,  will  often  seek  referral  back  to  the  committee 
in  order  to  iron  out  the  differences,  or  in  extreme  cases  may  in  obedience  to  the 
party  whip  vote  against  his  committee’s  recommendations. 

72.  Numerous  instances  could  be  quoted  of  chairmen  acting  as  spokesmen  for 
their  committees  to  members  of  the  public  or  outside  organisations.  For  example, 
chairmen  sometimes  undertake  to  conduct  private  discussions  with  contractors 
on  work  that  is  behind  schedule,  to  interview  tenants  about  the  renewal  of  leases 
and  other  problems  connected  with  tenancies,  and  to  report  back  to  their 
committees  the  results  of  such  interviews  to  enable  them  to  make  a decision  on  a 
problem.  They  may  be  involved  in  meetings  to  explain  their  council’s  policy  on 
such  an  issue  as  comprehensive  education.  They  are  generally  recognised  as 
spokesmen  for  their  committees  to  the  press.  (Their  part  in  public  relations  will 
be  described  in  Chapter  17.)  They  are  also  normally  appointed  to  represent  their 
authority  at  meetings  of  associations  and  conferences  and  to  argue  its  case  when 
a deputation  is  sent  to  a ministry.  Whenever,  in  fact,  contact  with  another  body 
on  members’  level  is  considered  desirable,  the  chairman  is  regarded  as  the  natural 
intermediary. 

(c)  A's  leader 

73.  The  authority  which  chairmen  are  accorded  in  committees  and  their  part  as 
spokesmen  for  the  members,  in  themselves  give  an  important  basis  for  leadership. 
The  creative  function  of  chairmanship,  the  ability  to  produce  fruitful  and 
disciplined  discussion,  is  itself  an  aspect  of  leadership,  as  is  also  the  power  to 
make  a convincing  formulation  of  the  wishes  of  a committee.  Through  his 
knowledge  of  committee  members  and  through  the  knowledge  of  the  business 
of  a department  which  a chairman  has  ample  opportunity  to  acquire,  he  may 
attain  a mastery  of  the  problems  of  a service  which  gives  him  a further  justification 
for  exercising  his  qualities  as  a leader. 

74.  The  knowledgeability  of  the  chairman  is  a variable  of  great  significance  in 
determining  how  the  committee  system  works  and  the  relative  parts  played  by 
the  members  and  officers.  Some  chairmen  spend  a very  large  amount  of  time 
studying  their  subject  and  in  a few  instances  even  acquire  a command  of  detail 
rivalling  that  of  chief  officers.  In  other  cases  chairmen  accept  that  they  must 
remain  relatively  ignorant  about  the  service  for  which  they  are  responsible  and 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  facts  and  proposals  put  before  the  committee  by 
the  officers  and  what  they  happen  to  discover  from  outside  contacts.  Problems 
arise  when  a chairman’s  knowledge  is  incommensurate  with  the  role  he  seeks  to 
play,  or  when  the  partial  nature  of  his  knowledge  leads  to  bias.  It  was  cases  of 
this  kind  which  officers  obviously  had  in  mind  when  they  spoke  of  a small  amount 
of  knowledge  being  dangerous  in  a chairman.  Ill-founded  self-confidence  in 
judgement  can  produce  most  unfortunate  results,  as  in  the  case  of  a chairman 
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described  to  us  of  whom  it  was  said:  ‘ She  tries  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the 
committee  and  is  hated  by  both  parties;  she  launches  out  on  her  own  with 
disastrous  consequences  sometimes  \ Another  type  of  chairman  may  be  well 
informed  but  nevertheless  fail  to  appreciate  the  need  to  present  reasoned  argu- 
ments for  his  proposals,  as  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  said  to  dash  through  the 
agenda  and  brush  off  a lot  of  questions  with  half-truths  or  downright  lies  \ and 
another  who  was  inclined  to  ignore  unpalatable  questions  altogether.  Instances 
could  also  be  quoted  of  chairmen  trying  to  put  over  an  informed  point  of  view 
without  much  success  because  of  their  inability  to  maintain  control  over  a 
meeting. 

75.  Many  of  the  chief  officers  we  interviewed  were  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  necessary  for  a chairman  to  give  an  informed  lead  in  committee  so  that 
carefully  prepared  proposals  were  not  upset  by  the  members’  ignorance.  They 
spoke  appreciatively  of  chairmen  able  to  carry  a committee  once  a line  was  agreed. 
As  a result  of  poor  presentation  by  a chairman  and  failure  to  answer  or  to  give 
an  officer  the  opportunity  to  answer  superficial  and  ill-founded  objections,  long 
periods  of  careful  preparatory  planning  and  consultation  can  go  to  waste  in  a 
few  minutes  of  committee  time.  Failures  of  this  kind  can  lead  to  extensive  delay 
and  disintegration  of  consistent  policies.  It  was  a member  who  had  this  point 
in  mind  when  he  rather  surprisingly  defined  the  main  duty  of  a chairman  as  to 
‘ lead  the  committee  to  accept  the  officers’  recommendations  because  the 
members  were  not  generally  capable  of  formulating  informed  policy  for  them- 
selves \ 

76.  In  one  authority  where  the  lead  from  the  chair  was  generally  weak,  a chief 
officer  thought  the  trouble  lay  in  the  chairmen  failing  to  realise  that  they  were  in 
a position  from  which  they  could  show  leadership  over  the  conduct  of  business. 
One  of  the  members  on  this  council  related  the  problem  to  calibre.  He  said  that 
he  could  not  accept  that  the  chairman  of  a committee  should  be  a leader  in  policy 
in  view  of  the  type  of  men  who  were  elected  to  such  offices.  ‘ All  that  could  be 
expected  of  them  was  to  conduct  meetings  with  some  semblance  of  order  ’.  At 
least  one  chairman  in  this  authority  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  to  give  a 
lead  was  not  part  of  a chairman’s  rightful  functions.  One  particularly  strong 
chairman  elsewhere  summed  up  the  position  in  his  own  county  borough  and  his 
own  opinion  on  a chairman’s  functions  as  follows:  ‘A  chairman  can  take  as 
much  power  as  he  has  got  the  guts  to  now  but  a lot  don’t  think  a chairman 
should  ’.  He  felt  that  as  a general  rule  a chairman  should  not  be  a layman  in  his 
subject.  He  should  never  allow  anything  to  come  to  committee  until  he  had 
tested  it  to  the  ultimate  with  the  officer.  Everything  should  be  well  thrashed  out  in 
advance.  He  mentioned  that  on  one  committee  they  did  not  get  much  opportunity 
to  argue.  They  were  clearly  told  from  the  chair  what  their  alternative  opportun- 
ities were.  Whatever  the  decision  in  committee,  however,  he  always  accepted  it 
and  defended  it  in  council  even  if  he  felt  it  was  wrong.  On  matters  that  were  not 
vital  policy,  that  is  on  matters  of  opinion,  he  let  the  committee  discuss  and  decide. 
It  was  only  when  a principle  was  involved  that  he  advised  the  committee  and 
gave  them  leadership. 

77.  It  may  be  thought  that  a contradiction  exists  between  the  ideal  of  neutrality 
of  a chairman  towards  members  and  the  exercise  of  leadership.  The  chairmen 
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who  in  our  opinion  were  probably  the  most  successful  managed  to  combine 
neutral  authority  with  a strong  but  not  inflexible  lead:  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that 
by  showing  a scrupulous  fairness  in  debate  and  willingly  giving  way  when  it  was 
clear  that  their  own  reasoning  was  not  carrying  the  committee,  they  gained 
respect  and  authority.  One  chairman  we  interviewed  put  a similar  point  when  he 
said  that  no-one  should  be  afraid  to  give  a lead  from  the  chair  but  that  there  was 
a responsibility  to  retain  objectivity.  Another  chairman  said  that  he  aimed  at 
putting  a view  based  on  knowledge  but  that  if  the  members  did  not  accept  it  he 
was  quite  happy.  This  ability  to  put  forward  proposals  but  to  accept  their 
rejection  happily  without  losing  face  was  a characteristic  of  some  of  the  most 
effective  chairmen  we  saw  in  action.  This  type  of  situation  is  of  course  less  likely 
to  arise  in  a party  authority  where  a group  has  decided  on  the  course  it  wishes  to 
take  before  a committee  meeting.  It  has  nevertheless  been  noticed  that  differing 
viewpoints  within  a party  group  do  in  practice  sometimes  emerge  during  a 
committee  meeting  and  need  firm  handling  and  powers  of  leadership  if  they  are 
not  to  develop  into  personal  animosities.  The  behaviour  of  the  chairman  is  also 
an  important  factor  in  a party  authority  in  determining  how  far  a spirit  of  co- 
operation is  maintained  between  majority  and  minority  groups. 

(d)  As  maker  of  policy 

78.  There  is  much  contrast  between  authorities  in  the  extent  to  which  chairmen 
are  involved  in  policy  initiation  and  development.  Factors  such  as  their  interests, 
their  abilities,  the  time  they  devote  to  council  work,  the  length  of  time  they  stay 
in  office,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  answerable  to  a party  group  which  takes 
a strong  line  on  policy  issues,  all  vary  from  case  to  case.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  size 
of  an  authority  is  significant  in  this  respect  although  the  complexity  of  planning 
in  a large  authority  undoubtedly  requires  an  especially  wide  grasp  by  a chairman 
if  he  is  to  succeed  in  making  a good  effect.  An  indication  of  the  range  we  found 
in  this  matter  is  given  here.  Its  context  in  the  general  pattern  of  policy  initiation 
is  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  8.  Leadership  of  a committee  in  itself  involves 
a degree  of  leadership  in  policy  making,  although  policy  proposals  are  normally 
formulated  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the  committee  meeting.  Preparation  of  policy 
often  takes  place  almost  entirely  at  officer  level;  the  officers  are  aware  of  what 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  chairman  and  committee  and  prepare  a scheme  or 
alternative  schemes  which  are  subsequently  presented  complete  to  the  committees 
with  or  without  obtaining  prior  approval  of  the  chairman  for  the  matter  to  be 
placed  on  the  agenda.  On  any  matter  of  political  importance,  however,  where  the 
initiative  comes  from  the  officers,  it  is  perhaps  more  usual  to  consult  the  chair- 
man at  an  earlier  stage  to  ensure  that  the  proposals  will  be  acceptable  to  him  and 
that  he  will  give  them  adequate  support. 

79.  Many  Clerks  emphasised  that  consultation  over  policy  took  place  regularly 
with  chairmen  and  to  a lesser  extent  with  vice-chairmen.  One  officer  who  gave 
his  view  that  plans  almost  invariably  originated  with  the  officers  as  far  as  his 
service  .was  concerned  said  that  the  chairman  gave  important  assistance  in 
‘ polishing  up  ’ ideas.  Chairmen  normally  play  an  especially  important  role  in 
the  preparation  of  budgets.  They  are  in  consultation  with  chief  officers  at  the 
key  stages  when  priorities  are  determined  and  cutting  back  of  proposals  takes 
place.  They  must  decide  what  is  politic;  what  they  are  prepared  to  defend  in 
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committee  and  council.  The  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  carries  an 
especially  heavy  burden  in  this  respect.  The  level  of  the  rate  is  charged  with 
political  significance  and  is  the  keystone  of  a year’s  planning:  if  it  is  not  in  fact 
his  own  decision  it  is  his  task  to  obtain  a decision  and  to  defend  this.  There  are 
chairmen  who  take  their  responsibility  as  regards  estimates  lightly:  who  show 
little  interest  before  the  proposals  are  put  before  committee  and  who  then  fall 
back  entirely  on  the  officers  to  defend  them.  In  such  a situation  there  is  a default 
from  democratic  responsibility.  The  chairman’s  participation  in  the  preparation 
of  the  budget  is  in  fact  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  the  system.  It  appears 
likely  that  the  extent  to  which  a chairman’s  active  and  continuous  collaboration 
over  policy  preparation  is  necessary  depends,  among  other  things,  on  the  com- 
plexity and  nature  of  the  business.  One  chairman  thought  that  delegating  more 
plenary  powers  to  committees  had  helped  to  foster  a stronger  line  by  the  chair- 
man. There  were  suggestions  in  one  authority  that  the  role  of  chairman  had 
become  much  more  positive  in  this  respect  over  the  years;  that  whereas  at  one 
time  the  chairmen  merely  sat  in  the  chair  and  kept  order,  now  they  tended  to  be 
‘ preachers  of  the  Gospel  ’ to  the  committee,  and  that  this  had  given  them  a 
much  more  important  part  to  play  in  the  system.  In  the  opinion  of  one  officer, 
this  sort  of  positive  lead  on  policy  is  essential  if  modem  conceptions  of  planning’ 
for  example,  are  to  be  put  over  to  a committee. 

80.  Some  chairmen  have  a much  more  positive  attitude  towards  policy  making 
than  that  described  above.  They  may  play  a dominant  part  in  initiating  and 
devising  new  schemes.  They  may  in  fact  be  said  to  use  their  position  to  direct  and 
evolve  policy.  For  example,  certain  chairmen  have  pressed  officers  for  the  plans 
for  the  introduction  of  comprehensive  education,  have  visited  other  authorities 
to  study  various  forms  of  comprehensive  secondary  school  and  have  been  in 
constant  close  consultation  over  the  drawing  up  of  schemes  to  put  before  the 
committee.  In  one  county  the  education  committee  chairman  had  set  off  serious 
consideration  of  reorganisation  by  asking  the  director  to  send  a memorandum 
and  copies  of  a press  article  on  the  subject  to  all  head  teachers  as  a basis  for 
general  discussion,  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part.  One  committee  chair- 
man had  been  stimulated  by  some  ministry  reports  to  rethink  the  whole  problem 
of  mental  health  provision  throughout  a county,  and  initiated  joint  meetings 
between  officers  and  other  people  concerned  in  different  areas  to  work  out  new 
schemes.  Another  chairman  claimed  the  credit  for  determining  the  pace  at  which 
electric  street  lighting  had  been  introduced  throughout  the  authority’s  area.  The 
concept  in  these  and  many  other  cases  is  of  something  of  a ministerial  role  for 
the  chairman,  but  with  the  vital  differences  that  there  is  no  doctrine  of  ministerial 
responsibility  to  rationalise  the  part  played,  and  no  responsibility  to  a cabinet 
and  a prime  minister.  What  matters  is  carrying  the  committee,  the  party  group 
if  one  exists,  and  the  council.  Working  from  this  position,  some  chairmen  have 
made  their  control  over  policy  almost  unassailable.  Command  of  policy  is  often 
welcomed  as  focusing  responsibility  and  providing  clear  and  consistent  leader- 
ship. Sometimes  it  becomes  intolerant,  as  in  the  case  of  one  chairman  wh0  was 
said  to  veto  right  away  any  suggestion  not  arising  from  his  own  ideas  and  of 
certain  others  mentioned  in  Chapter  3. 

81.  Because  of  the  limited  scope  of  our  investigation  little  can  be  said  of  the  extent 
to  which  policies  arising  from  within  the  party  group  are  propagated  by  chair- 
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men.  On  the  whole  it  seems  likely  that  a chairman  who  dominates  policy  in 
committee  will  also  tend  to  have  a dominant  position  within  the  party  group.  A 
chairman  who  does  not  lead  strongly  on  policy  in  committee  is  perhaps  more 
likely  to  rely  on  initiatives  coming  from  the  floor  both  in  the  committee  and  the 
party  group;  the  degree  of  his  responsibility  for  policy  in  both  places  is  likely 
to  be  blurred  and  uncertain. 

82.  In  general  it  appears  more  likely  for  policy  to  evolve  in  a close  collaboration 
between  chief  officers  and  chairmen  than  primarily  as  the  concern  of  the  latter. 
As  one  chief  officer  put  it,  it  is  the  relationship  between  the  officer  and  the  chair- 
man that  is  the  main  source  of  policy  ideas.  Proposals  emerge  from  the  discussion 
of  specific  problems  and  officers  sometimes  seemed  at  a loss  to  remember 
whether  the  key  ideas  were  their  own  or  the  contribution  of  a chairman.  Ideas 
become  joint  property  and  both  sides  have  a stake  in  obtaining  committee  and, 
in  party  authorities,  group  acceptance. 

83.  It  is  important  not  to  assume  that  close  collaboration  over  policy  and  much 
less  its  firm  direction  by  the  chairman  is  necessarily  the  rule.  In  one  county 
borough  we  visited  the  general  impression  was  that  business  was  hardly  discussed 
between  chairmen  and  officers  and  that  nearly  all  problems  arising  at  committee 
were  as  fresh  to  the  chairmen  as  they  were  to  the  other  members.  A Clerk  of  a 
rural  district  council  gave  his  opinion  that  committee  chairmen  had  no  direct 
influence  on  policy  except  that  they  may  sometimes  be  expected  to  have  given 
matters  more  thought  than  other  members  and  so  their  opinions  may  be  treated 
with  more  respect.  A Clerk  of  an  urban  district  informed  us  that  most  chairmen 
did  not  in  fact  have  time  to  come  in  to  discuss  business. 

84.  The  Clerk  of  a medium-sized  county  said  that  in  practice  the  chairman  did 
not  take  part  in  the  initiation  of  policy.  In  one  rural  district  we  visited  the  chair- 
men interviewed  all  emphasised  that  the  chairman’s  role  should  be  an  advisory 
one  and  that  he  should  not  seek  to  influence  a committee  unduly.  One  member 
related  this  to  the  relative  simplicity  of  administration  there:  in  his  opinion 
there  were  no  big  projects  which  demanded  a powerful  director  of  policy.  The 
final  section  of  this  chapter  gives  further  information  on  the  conditions  under 
which  chairmen  make  their  contributions  in  such  matters. 

85.  In  general  it  is  our  opinion,  having  observed  the  great  variation  in  the  extent 
of  chairmen’s  influence  on  policy  and  its  results,  that  there  is  a need  to  emphasise 
the  importance  of  close  collaboration  over  policy  proposals  between  chairmen 
and  officers.  No-one  other  than  the  chairman  can  ensure  the  co-ordination  of 
policy  making  between  committees,  sub-committees  and,  in  a party  authority, 
the  party  group.  His  role  as  spokesman  makes  it  very  necessary  that  he  should 
be  well  informed  and  be  able  to  give  his  full  support  to  the  policies  that  are 
worked  out.  To  achieve  a proper  understanding  of  such  policies  he  must  parti- 
cipate in  their  evolution,  contributing  political  sense  to  the  expertise  brought  by 
the  officers  into  the  planning  process.  Given  chairmen  of  ability,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  some  may  well  be  able  to  contribute  much  more  than  this,  that 
they  may  bring  ideas,  initiative,  a sense  of  urgency  and  civic  pride  to  bear  on 
policy  making,  a stimulation  from  which  the  professional  officers  will  greatly 
benefit. 
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(e)  Control  of  agendas  and  reports 

86.  In  many  authorities  (probably  the  great  majority  and  including  all  those  we 
visited)  the  chairmen  are  not  as  a general  rule  consulted  on  the  items  to  be 
included  on  committee  agendas,  it  being  left  to  them  to  inform  the  Cleric  or 
other  officer  concerned  if  there  is  any  particular  item  they  would  like  to  add  on 
their  own  initiative  and  to  the  officer  to  consult  the  chairman  on  any  matter 
with  policy  implications  likely  to  raise  difficulties.  In  some  authorities  on  the 
other  hand  chairmen  exercise  a close  supervision  of  what  is  included.  The  Clerk 
of  a large  county  borough  informs  us  that  it  has  become  customary  for  all  matters 
known  as  policy  matters,  whether  or  not  they  affect  policy  (e.g.  increases  in  staff), 
to  be  referred  to  the  chairman  in  the  first  instance  and  for  him  to  decide  with  or 
without  consultation  with  his  colleagues  whether  or  not  they  should  be  brought 
before  the  committee.  The  chairman  therefore  has  control  of  items  to  be  placed 
on  the  agenda.  It  is  not  unknown  for  matters  to  be  held  in  abeyance  for  some 
months  awaiting  a group  decision.  Professor  Wiseman,  drawing  on  his  experience 
as  a member  of  the  Leeds  City  Council,  gives  his  opinion  that:  ‘ Certain  pre- 
liminaries to  any  committee  meetings  ought  (ideally)  to  be  followed.  The  chair- 
man should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  agenda,  having  kept  in  touch  with  his 
chief  officer  between  meetings  and  examined  the  draft  agenda,  which  he  should 
control,  in  the  sense  of  deciding  when,  in  what  form,  and  with  what  prior 
explanation  in  writing,  particular  items  should  be  included.  Not  all  chairmen 
do  this;  not  all  officers  (particularly  Town  Clerks)  would  willingly  accept  the 
latter  part  of  the  statement.  A party  system  demands  that  they  should  ’.2  He  goes 
on  to  suggest  that  on  purely  administrative  decisions  the  chairman  should  where 
necessary  and  appropriate  consult  the  ‘ shadow  ’ chairman  of  the  minority  party 
and  that,  more  important,  he  should  always  discuss  the  business  on  the  agenda 
with  the  members  of  his  own  group  on  the  committee,  especially  if  there  is  likely 
to  be  disagreement  in  the  group.  ‘Nothing  is  less  to  he  desired  than  open 
disagreement  between  members  of  the  same  party,  at  least  on  important  issues 
and  where  the  chairman  feels  that  the  decision  ought  to  go  in  a particular  way . . . 
to  withhold  a public  decision  until  the  Group  is  agreed  is  better,  whenever  pos- 
sible, than  to  air  party  differences  in  public  and  certainly  more  conducive  to  good 
administration  than  to  have  committee  recommendations  rejected  by  an  adverse 
vote  in  council,  which  may  happen  in  the  absence  of  firm  party  control  ’. 

87.  On  the  LCC  a chairman  could  order  an  officer  to  produce  a report  for  a 
committee  but  could  not  alter  the  report  when  it  was  produced,  although  in  the 
last  resort  he  might  refuse  to  allow  it  to  he  put  on  the  agenda  in  its  original  form. 3 
Margaret  Cole,  who  gives  this  information,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a chairman 
should  also  keep  watch  on  ‘ the  embryonic  life  of  reports  ’ before  they  ever  get 
to  committee  stage. 

88.  The  idea  that  the  chairman  has  a right  to  control  what  business  comes 
before  the  committee  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  generally  accepted  principle 
that  a chief  officer  is  not  under  the  command  of  the  chairman  but  of  the  members 
as  a whole.  This  may  be  extended  into  a strong  argument  that  he  has  a right,  if 
not  a duty,  to  report  to  the  council  as  a whole  through  the  appropriate  committee 

2 Local  Government  in  Leeds:  Part  II.  Public  Administration,  Summer  1963,  pp.  140-141. 

3 Margaret  Cole,  A Servant  of  the  County,  1956,  pp.  83-84. 
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as  and  when  he  thinks  this  necessary.  This  thesis  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
chairman  assuming  a prominent  role  in  the  development  of  policy.  The  essence 
of  the  officer-chairman  relationship  is  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation. 
An  agenda  is  often  cleared  with  the  chairman  by  the  officer  responsible,  provided 
that  the  chairman  makes  himself  available  for  this,  in  order  to  ensure  that  both 
sides  are  happy  about  policy  implications.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
compelling  reason  why  a chairman  should  have  a power  to  prevent  an  officer 
from  presenting  a factual  report  to  a committee,  and  indeed  it  seems  certain  that 
such  a power  could  lead  to  abuse  of  his  position  by  a chairman.  On  the  other 
hand  policy  proposals  have  a different  status  from  factual  reports.  It  can  be 
argued  that  political  control  is  justifiable  here,  and  it  is  natural  that  this  should 
be  exercised  by  the  chairman.  This  distinction  between  kinds  of  agenda  items 
is  one  which  we  discuss  in  Chapters  9 and  10. 

89.  The  powers  exercised  by  chairmen  are  not  generally  susceptible  to  statistical 
investigation.  Some  relevant  information  regarding  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  minutes  and  reports  has,  however,  been  obtained 
by  the  London  Boroughs  Management  Services  Unit.  Ten  of  the  28  boroughs 
replying  sent  copies  of  draft  minutes  to  chairmen  for  approval  and  10  sent 
copies  of  draft  council  reports  to  chairmen  for  approval  or  observations.  In 
three  out  of  the  25  boroughs  which  answered  the  relevant  question,  the  views  of 
chairmen  were  sought  by  the  officers  on  the  items  to  be  reported  to  council. 
It  therefore  seems  that  in  a substantial  majority  of  the  London  boroughs  the 
chairmen  are  content  to  allow  the  formulation  of  recommendations  and  resolu- 
tions and  the  selection  of  items  for  reporting  to  council  to  lie  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers.  We  deal  more  fully  with  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
reports  to  council  in  Chapter  10.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  give  our  general  im- 
pression that  although  there  are  exceptions  such  reports  are  in  most  cases  very 
exhaustive — often  little  less  in  fact  than  committee  minutes,  with  or  without  the 
exclusion  of  certain  formal  items  and  some  re-phrasing— so  that  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  significant  selection  of  items  to  be  reported  to  council  takes  place. 


if)  As  decision  maker 

90.  This  account  of  the  functions  of  chairmen  of  committees  would  be  in- 
complete without  reference  to  the  powers  which  they  exercise  on  behalf  of  their 
committees  and  their  councils.4  The  narrow  scope  given  by  the  existing  law  for 
delegation  below  committee  level  is  described  in  Chapter  18.  There  is  no  specific 
legal  provision  for  the  devolution  of  authority  to  chairmen.  The  LCC  General 
Purposes  Committee  Report  of  6th  February,  1962,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Management  with  the  LCC  evidence,  argues  that  its  feasibility 
lies  in  the  distinction  between  deliberative  decisions  of  a local  authority  which 
•only  the  council  or  a committee  or  sub-committee  exercising  legally  delegated 
power  exercise,  and  managerial  decisions  which  chairmen  and  officers  may 
make.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  clear  line  can  be  drawn  between  deliberative 
and  managerial  decisions.  A large  range  of  discretionary  decisions  lie  between 
matters  of  policy,  which  are  clearly  deliberative,  and  simple  execution  of  defined 
policy.  Delegation  to  chairmen  appears  to  be  usually  intended  to  cover  part  of 


4 Delegation  to  chairmen  of  decisions  relating  to  appointments  is  discussed  in  Chapter  11. 
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this  range : to  ensure  that  a politically  responsible  member  of  committee  exercises 
discretion  in  circumstances  where  to  call  the  committee  would  be  inconvenient, 
unsuitable  or  time-consuming  and  where,  for  some  reason,  it  is  not  wished  to 
leave  the  interpretation  of  policy  to  an  officer. 

91.  A council  or  its  committee  may  make  delegations  to  a chairman  or  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  for  several  reasons.  The  most  general  is  perhaps  to  avoid 
delay  resulting  in  inconvenience  to  electors  and  others,  loss  of  opportunities  and 
sometimes  unnecessary  expense.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  prove  that  staff  have 
been  lost,  or  that  the  cost  of  purchases  has  risen  due  to  the  delay  involved  in 
referring  business  to  committees.  At  least  as  important  are  the  hidden  losses  to 
the  community  in  delaying  replies  to  applicants  for  permissions  of  various  kinds. 
Such  losses  sometimes  result  in  pressure  by  electors  for  speedier  action.  One 
might  expect  that  the  degree  of  delegation  on  grounds  of  urgency  would  be 
related  to  the  frequency  with  which  committees  and  councils  meet.  In  the  case  of 
authorities  with  monthly  cycles  of  meetings,  it  is  usual  to  delegate  special 
powers  to  the  chairman  during  the  summer  recess  and,  if  the  cycle  is  broken  at 
Christmas  and  Whitsun,  for  those  recesses  also.  Certain  boroughs  which  have 
substituted  six-weekly  cycles  of  committees  for  monthly  cycles  have  also  intro- 
duced systems  of  delegation  to  avoid  delay.  It  might  therefore  be  expected  that 
more  delegations  to  chairman  and/or  vice-chairman  would  take  place  in  those 
counties  where  councils  meet  only  quarterly  and  committees  often  less  frequently 
than  once  a month,  than  in  the  county  boroughs,  where  monthly  meetings  are 
normal.  Our  own  evidence  contains  too  many  anomalies  to  support  such  a 
generalisation.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  other  considerations  which  in  some  cases 
at  least  can  be  more  important. 

92.  Another  factor  is  the  quantity  of  decisions.  In  many  authorities  this  was  a 
principal  reason  for  resorting  to  delegation  to  chairmen.  The  system  of  delegation 
adopted  by  the  LCC  in  1933,  for  example,  was  the  result  of  pressure  of  work,  as 
were  further  extensions  of  delegations  in  1933  and  1951.  In  1934  chairmen’s 
powers,  formerly  confined  to  recess  periods,  were  extended  to  include  minor 
matters  between  meetings  ‘ as  a means  of  relieving  committees  of  detailed  work  ’. 
In  some  relatively  small  authorities  which  we  visited,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
clear  that  there  was  little  pressure  of  this  nature  to  bring  about  delegation.  In  fact 
the  opposite  effect  can  sometimes  be  discerned — the  searching  out  of  items  to 
make  the  agenda  look  weighty  enough  to  justify  a meeting.  In  one  authority  our 
impression  was  that  a great  deal  of  small  business  went  to  the  committee  partly 
because  there  was  ample  time  to  discuss  it  (and  partly  because  of  the  liking  of 
the  members  for  detail).  In  a borough  it  was  only  the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen 
of  the  health  and  housing  committees  who  normally  exercised  delegated  power. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  committees  it  was  the  opinion  of  a chairman  who  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  delegation  as  a general  principle  that  there  were  very  few 
small  decisions  of  the  type  it  would  be  suitable  to  delegate.  Although  our 
impression  is  that  the  larger  authorities  are  more  likely  to  have  schemes  of 
delegation  to  chairmen,  certain  very  large  authorities  make  no  or  hardly  any 
delegations  of  this  kind.  An  important  variable  in  this  respect  is  the  amount  of 
authority  allowed  to  officers,  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  9.  Such  powers  are 
mostly  held  informally  and  with  the  tacit  condonation  of  the  members,  it  being 
recognised  that  officer  level  is  the  most  time  saving  level  at  which  management 
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decisions  may  be  made,  that  officers  can  generally  be  relied  upon  to  take  advice 
of  members  if  a case  arises  which  seems  to  exceed  their  authority,  that  the 
member  of  staff  concerned  is  generally  the  most  well  informed  person  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  to  give  him  the  responsibility  is  economical 
of  his  time  and  conducive  to  sound  initiative.  As  the  size  of  operation  increases, 
so  the  volume  of  business  will  tend  to  become  too  much  for  either  committee 
or  chairman  to  deal  with  and  the  more  matters  of  detail  may  be  expected  to  be 
decided  by  officers. 

93.  Another  reason  for  delegation  is  the  complexity  of  the  business  to  be  con- 
tracted. Some  matters  are  too  involved  for  most  members  of  the  committee  to 
master.  This  is  partly  because  of  technicalities  which  can  only  be  understood  with 
the  help  of  extensive  background  knowledge  and  partly  because  an  explanation 
would  be  so  involved  and  time-consuming  that  it  would  use  up  time  better  spent 
in  consideration  of  more  important  matters.  Some  tenders,  for  example,  involve 
issues  of  great  technicality  and  complexity.  At  one  meeting  we  attended,  tenders 
were  placed  before  the  committee  which  could  clearly  not  be  given  adequate 
consideration  in  the  circumstances  and  it  was  decided  to  delegate  power  to  the 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  to  consider  the  details  at  leisure  in  consultation 
with  the  officers  and  take  a decision  on  their  own  responsibility. 

94.  A fourth  reason  for  delegation  to  chairmen  lies  in  the  fact  that  certain  matters 
are  unfitted  for  committee  deliberation.  When  undergoing  an  interview  by  a 
committee,  for  example,  a candidate  for  an  appointment  finds  himself  in  a 
strange  and  unfamiliar  situation  and  is  likely  to  behave  quite  unnaturally.  It  is 
also  a situation  in  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  explore  matters  of  a confidential 
nature  without  embarrassment.  An  interview  by  chairman  and/or  vice-chairman 
and  an  officer,  if  well  conducted,  is  likely  to  produce  a more  natural  response 
from  a candidate  and  provide  a sounder  basis  for  a decision  on  his  suitability. 
Similar  considerations  apply  in  the  case  of  interviews  with  the  tenants  of  muni- 
cipal accommodation  arising  from  domestic  problems,  interviews  with  contractors 
to  discuss  modification  of  their  agreements,  and  a large  number  of  other  matters 
where  intimate  personal  problems  have  to  be  discussed  and  a solution  agreed 
with  an  outside  party. 

95.  In  addition  to  the  general  considerations  which  have  led  to  delegation  to 
chairmen,  the  characters  of  the  persons  involved  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  prepared  to  take  personal  responsibility  are  also  important.  These  personal 
influences  operate  more  obviously  in  respect  of  powers  informally  assumed  by 
chairmen  than  in  respect  of  those  formally  delegated,  although  the  attitudes  of 
the  officers  and  chairmen  to  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  decision  making 
are  likely  to  be  reflected  in  the  amount  of  formal  delegation.  An  officer,  faced 
with  a problem  which  may  lead  to  trouble,  is  normally  able  to  consult  his 
chairman  and  thereby  involve  him  in  responsibility  for  whatever  measures  seem 
necessary.  The  degree  to  which  he  does  so  is  dependent  on  his  character,  his 
self-confidence,  his  view  as  to  whether  the  matter  is  properly  an  officer’s  or  a 
member’s  responsibility  and  the  relations  he  has  established  with  his  chairman 
and  his  committee.  One  Clerk  who  wrote  to  us  saw  the  significant  factor  as  the 
amount  of  publicity  or  attention  a matter  was  likely  to  receive  from  elected 
members.  On  the  other  hand,  the  degree  to  which  a committee  chairman  is 
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willing  to  take  personal  responsibility  is  a most  important  influence.  Chairmen 
are  often  very  interested  in  case  decisions — interviews,  admissions  to  old 
people’s  homes,  housing  transfers  etc. — and  feel  sure  their  judgement  and  local 
knowledge  are  essential  in  such  matters.  Some  chairmen  enjoy  taking  responsibil- 
ity. They  like  to  see  a matter  decided  promptly  and  to  have  a share  in  its  de- 
termination, and  are  ready  to  defend  their  action  in  committee.  These  may  see 
their  scope  of  action  as  extremely  wide.  One  such  chairman  has  already  been 
quoted  as  giving  his  opinion  that  a chairman  can  take  as  much  power  ‘ as  he  has 
the  guts  to  do  now  ’.  He  said  that  if  there  were  objections  to  a decision  in  the 
committee  he  explained  why  he  took  it  and  said  that  they  were  free  to  get  rid  of 
him  if  they  wished.  The  essence  of  democracy,  he  thought,  is  to  be  able  to  defend 
your  action  in  committee. 

96.  A chairman  in  another  authority,  who  was  also  accustomed  to  taking  a great 
deal  of  responsibility  for  decision  making,  said  that  although  there  was  no 
formal  delegation  by  his  council  most  chairmen  did  expect  to  exercise  a great 
deal  of  power  on  behalf  of  their  committees  and  expected  to  have  their  commit- 
tees’ support.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a great  deal  of  variation  there  and  some 
chairmen  were  not  prepared  to  accept  responsibility. 

97.  A Clerk  wrote  that  the  degree  of  authority  exercised  by  chairmen  had 
grown  through  the  years  and  varied  according  to  the  tradition  within  a depart- 
ment, the  comparative  strength  of  the  chairman  vis-a-vis  his  committee  and  ‘ the 
amount  of  encouragement  he  obtains  from  his  chief  officer  ’.  We  attended  one 
committee  where  the  members  pressed  a chairman  to  take  a decision  in  con- 
sultation with  a chief  officer  in  order  to  expedite  a matter  and  he  resisted  firmly 
on  the  argument  that  ‘ this  was  a decision  for  the  committee  as  a whole  ’. 

98.  Finally,  we  may  mention  a number  of  rather  intangible  influences  which 
seem  to  determine  whether  or  not  a committee  makes  an  ad  hoc  delegation  to  a 
chairman  on  a particular  matter.  Officers  often  feel  unable  to  predict  whether  or 
not  a committee  will  attempt  to  decide  a matter  immediately  or  authorise  the 
chairman  and  possibly  the  vice-chairman  to  make  a decision.  Sometimes  chair- 
man’s action  is  authorised  because  time  is  pressing,  or  there  is  a desire  to  proceed 
to  another  item  on  the  agenda  which  is  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  or 
because  it  is  felt  that  a chairman  has  an  expertise  in  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, or  because  it  is  desirable  to  have  further  information  available  before 
a decision  is  taken. 

99.  To  what  extent  does  delegation  to  chairman  level  in  fact  take  place?  We 
give  information  regarding  interviews  by  chairmen  in  Chapter  11.  The  relevant 
tables  are  reproduced  in  the  appendix  (Tables  XLI,  XLIII,  XLIV,  XLIa, 
XLHIa,  XLIVa).  These  show  that  at  least  some  interviews  are  conducted  by 
chairmen  in  most  counties  and  boroughs,  although  the  practice  is  less  common 
in  other  types  of  authority.  Conduct  of  interviews  is,  of  course,  not  the  same  as 
power  of  appointment,  although  our  experience  is  that  in  practice  it  almost 
invariably  amounts  to  this. 

100.  A distinction  must  be  made  between  formal  delegation  and  action  without 
formal  prior  authorisation.  In  seven  of  the  1 1 counties  of  which  we  have  relevant 
knowledge  there  is  some  formal  delegation;  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  it  is  to 
the  chairman  and  the  vice-chairman  jointly.  Action  by  chairmen  under  plenary 
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powers  is  in  most  cases  reported  to  the  committee  at  its  next  meeting.  There  is 
a certain  degree  of  informal  decision  making  by  chairmen  in  all  these  counties 
although  it  does  not  in  every  case  appear  to  be  very  great  in  amount.  If  a matter 
decided  by  a chairman  without  specific  authority  is  of  sufficient  importance  it  is 
reported  to  the  committee  for  confirmation  in  one  of  the  ways  described  below. 
In  practice,  much  of  this  reporting  of  chairmen’s  action  is  routine  and  most 
matters  appear  to  be  passed  without  examination.  In  one  case  where  an  item  on 
a ‘ chairman’s  action  ’ list  was  queried  in  committee,  this  was  done  by  the 
chairman  concerned  who  said  that  he  would  be  grateful  if  the  officers  would  tell 
him  something  about  the  decision  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  made  as  he  had 
no  recollection  of  the  matter ! The  Clerk  of  one  of  the  largest  counties  writes  that 
‘ the  device  of  obtaining  the  chairman’s  authority  (subject  to  ratification)  works 
reasonably  well  but  imposes  a burden  on  the  chairman.  I have  to  write  to  the 
chairman  of  the  roads  committee  20-25  times  a month  and  I know  that  the 
county  surveyor  also  approaches  him  on  a number  of  matters  ’.  He  continues, 
‘ The  practice  has  no  legal  standing  and  only  works  because  the  members  know 
that  it  is  desirable  to  support  their  chairman  and  the  officers  use  their  discretion 
in  the  type  of  case  they  take  to  him  ’. 

101.  The  position  is  not  dissimilar  in  the  county  boroughs,  although  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  that  there  would  be  fewer  matters  of  urgency  because  of 
the  practice  of  holding  meetings  of  most  committees  every  month.  The  Clerks  of 
the  two  largest  county  boroughs  who  wrote  to  us  mentioned  such  matters  of 
urgency  as  the  main  types  of  decision  their  chairmen  of  committees  dealt  with. 
In  one  of  these  authorities  there  is  no  procedure  whereby  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  give  decisions  as  a regular  practice,  but  it  is  nevertheless  quite  common 
for  a chief  officer  to  refer  to  his  chairman  some  matters  of  urgency  where  a 
decision  is  necessary  but  not  sufficiently  contentious  to  warrant  calling  a special 
meeting  of  the  committee.  In  the  other  it  was  mentioned  that  in  some  cases  the 
chairman  concerned  would  decide  to  consult  his  vice-chairman  or  the  party- 
leader  before  determining  a matter.  Some  chairmen  in  other  county  boroughs 
undoubtedly  take  a great  deal  of  personal  responsibility  for  such  decisions.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  confirmed  by  committees  without  discussion. 

102.  The  position  in  the  non-county  boroughs  and  districts  is  similar.  The  extent 
of  delegation  does  not  appear  to  vary  consistently  with  size  of  authority.  Some 
medium-sized  boroughs  and  districts  have  much  more  involved  systems  of 
delegation  to  chairmen  than  some  of  the  largest  counties  and  county  boroughs. 
One  Clerk  wrote  of  an  authority  with  a population  of  under  16,000,  ‘ a great  deal 
is  decided  by  chairmen  in  consultation  with  chief  officers.  This  is  both  by  specific 
delegation  by  committee  and  by  convention  when  it  is  business-like  for  the 
chairman  to  make  the  decision  to  avoid  delay  or  missing  an  opportunity.  It  has 
been  known  for  a chairman,  encouraged  by  a chief  officer  and  usually  by  the 
Town  Clerk,  to  take  quite  bold  steps,  e.g.  to  authorise  the  purchase  of  a piece  of 
land,  etc.,  which  might  otherwise  slip  from  the  committee’s  grasp.  Such  action 
is  always  confirmed  by  the  committee  if  important  enough  and  I have  never 
known  a chairman’s  decision  to  be  subjected  to  more  than  mild  criticism  and 
certainly  not  to  be  disallowed  or  revoked  ’. 

103.  Peterborough  described  their  special  system  for  political  clearance  of  urgent 
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matters  in  their  own  memorandum  of  evidence  to  the  Committee.  Chairmen’s 
decisions  are  there  notified  to  the  leader  of  the  opposition  or  his  committee 
nominee  by  the  Town  Clerk  so  that  the  opposition,  if  it  wishes,  may  enforce  a 
stop  on  action  until  the  matter  is  decided  by  council.  This  is  a method  which 
provides  a quick  means  of  clearing  non-contentious  items.  No  Clerk  who  has 
been  consulted  has  said  that  the  exercise  of  decision-making  powers  by  the 
chairman  has  led  to  difficulties;  in  all  types  of  authority  it  appears  that  despite 
certain  exceptions,  some  of  which  have  led  to  much  controversy,  the  decisions 
made  are  generally  so  uncontentious  or  the  authority  of  the  chairmen  and 
officers  advising  them  so  persuasive  that  chairmen’s  decisions  are  very  rarely 
challenged.  In  border-line  cases  the  vice-chairmen  or,  in  a party  authority,  the 
opposition  leader,  may  be  asked  informally  to  give  his  support  in  order  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  challenge  in  committee.  It  might  therefore  be  argued  that  the 
Peterborough  system,  which  in  any  evept  is  only  applicable  in  party  authorities, 
is  an  unnecessary  piece  of  machinery:  that  chairmen  of  committees,  knowing 
that  their  power  in  informal  decisions  depends  entirely  on  the  acquiescence  of 
the  committee,  are  bound  to  act  in  a responsible  way.  In  any  event  the  decisions 
they  make  are  normally  requested  by  officers  and  made  in  consultation  with 
officers  who  themselves  constitute  a check  on  irresponsible  action.  In  one 
authority  we  visited  it  was  usual  to  authorise  an  officer  to  act  on  an  urgent  matter 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  committee, 
thereby  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  initiative  formally  on  the  officer.  This 
is  of  course  no  more  than  a recognition  of  what  happens  in  practice  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  elsewhere,  that  is,  that  a chairman  agrees  to  give  his  support 
to  an  action  suggested  by  an  officer. 

104.  What  are  the  kind  of  decisions  for  which  chairmen  take  responsibility? 
In  the  case  of  formal  delegations  we  have  full  lists  from  a number  of  authorities. 
Details  are  given  in  Table  7.1  appended  to  this  chapter.  There  is  no  pattern 
common  to  the  authorities  supplying  the  information.  Only  a few  of  the  items  in 
the  lists  apply  to  more  than  one  authority.  Some  of  the  subjects  in  Table  7.2,  a 
list  of  actions  taken  without  prior  authorisation,  are  drawn  from  schedules  of 
‘ chairman’s  action  ’ put  to  committee  for  approval.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a 
number  of  items  are  common  to  both  lists.  The  second  list  is  very  incomplete:  in 
practice  it  is  difficult  to  place  any  limit  on  the  decisions  which,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, a chairman  may  take  upon  himself,  anticipating  that  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  confirmation  by  his  committee.  The  miscellaneous  nature 
of  the  lists  indicates  the  random  nature  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  chairmen  and 
the  difficulties  of  classifying  them.  It  is  unusual  for  delegation  to  chairmen  or  the 
informal  action  they  undertake  to  follow  any  set  principle;  the  main  factor  is 
perhaps  usually  ad  hoc  convenience.  The  following  example  illustrates  how  far 
these  informal  powers  can  be  stretched.  A large  family  was  faced  with  the  loss  of 
their  home  and  the  children’s  officer  narrowed  the  possibilities  of  action  down  to 
providing  alternative  accommodation  or  buying  the  family  a house.  The  latter 
alternative  appeared  to  be  preferable  both  on  grounds  of  economy  and  humanity. 
The  chairman  of  the  children’s  committee  approved  the  purchase,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  agreed  that  the  necessary  funds  should  be 
provided  from  the  revenue  account.  The  house  was  acquired  very  quickly  and 
without  reference  to  full  committee  except  for  confirmation. 
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105.  It  should  be  noted  that  a high  proportion  of  the  matters  listed  would  in 
many  authorities  be  dealt  with  by  officers  as  matters  of  routine  administration, 
with  or  without  a subsequent  report  to  committee  for  confirmation.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  assumed  that  an  authority  is  saving  time  or  expediting  action  by  this 
type  of  delegation:  in  fact  the  opposite  may  be  the  case  where  chairmen  are 
involved  in  decisions  which  could  more  expeditiously  and  with  equal  economy 
and  fairness  be  carried  out  by  an  officer.  A perusal  of  the  lists  of  matters  decided 
by  chairmen  suggests  that  among  the  reasons  why  chairmen  take  certain  decisions 
rather  than  officers  are  that  in  some  instances  the  chairmen  may  be  expected  to 
have  relevant  information  which  is  not  accessible  to  the  officers,  that  an  element 
of  judicial  discretion  may  be  involved  which  may  be  thought  to  be  better  and/or 
more  appropriately  exercised  by  a chairman  than  by  an  officer  and  that  there  are 
financial  implications  which  are  properly  the  concern  of  the  members.  There 
remains  a residue  of  matters  such  as  routine  purchases,  arrangements  for  staff  to 
attend  courses,  etc.,  which  do  not  seem  justified  on  these  grounds. 

106.  No  distinction  has  been  made  in  the  appendix  between  delegated  action 
which  is  required  to  be  subsequently  reported  to  a committee  for  information 
and  that  where  reports  are  not  required.  As  mentioned  above,  in  most  cases  of 
which  we  have  information  reports  are  made  to  the  committee  concerned.  Some 
authorities  specifically  distinguish  between  actions  which  must  be  reported  and 
those  where  this  is  not  required.  Where  powers  are  exercised  under  conventional 
or  assumed  authority  only,  report  and  confirmation  are  of  course  necessary  if 
they  are  to  be  recorded  officially  as  acts  of  the  council.  These  decisions  are  some- 
times listed  together  so  that  a committee  can  give  them  their  sanction  under  a 
single  item  of  the  agenda.  In  certain  counties  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  sched- 
ules of  ‘ chairman’s  action  ’ are  presented  to  certain  sub-committees  for  confirm- 
ation. There  is  often  some  discussion  on  one  or  two  of  the  items  listed.  Some- 
times details  are  included  in  an  officer’s  regular  report  to  his  committee.  In  one 
authority  it  is  the  practice  for  such  decisions  to  be  recorded  in  a book  which  is  laid 
on  the  table  at  meetings.  These  are  taken  as  read  and  approved,  and  subsequently 
confirmed  in  a minute.  A similar  procedure  is  reported  in  some  large  counties 
where  the  book  is  submitted  for  inspection  if  the  members  say  they  want  to  see 
it.  In  one  borough  we  are  informed  that  in  the  case  of  the  education  department 
minor  matters  are  set  out  in  a ‘ miscellaneous  book  ’ and  major  matters  reported 
in  the  committee  agenda. 

1 07.  We  have  mentioned  how  much  the  extent  of  the  chairman’s  decision  making 
role  varies  from  authority  to  authority.  We  also  found  that  opinions  on  the 
degree  to  which  decision  making  by  chairmen  was  appropriate  and  should  be 
developed  varied  a great  deal.  Some  members  said  that  they  would  like  to  see 
chairmen  playing  a more  active  part  in  directing  the  activities  of  their  depart- 
ments, and  because  of  this  thought  they  might  well  take  over  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  many  matters  which  at  present  went  to  committee.  These  ranged 
from  a chairman  who  complained  of  never  being  entrusted  with  any  responsibility 
while  in  office  to  one  who  was  already  in  firm  control  of  policy  as  far  as  his 
service  was  concerned  and  wanted  ‘ his  ’ department  to  have  something  of  the 
independence  of  a ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  a chairman  who  was  highly 
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influential  on  policy  matters  insisted  that  he  did  not  want  to  take  responsibility 
for  making  decisions  since  ‘ a decision  resting  with  one  man  was  likely  to  be 
criticised  Some  chairmen  regarded  it  as  a principle  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
committee  had  to  make  the  decisions,  making  exceptions  only  on  such  matters  as 
accepting  the  lowest  tender  for  a contract.  One  party  leader  was  strongly  against 
delegation  because  he  feared  that  certain  members  who  might  well  become 
chairmen  were  quite  incompetent  to  exercise  authority.  Certain  officers  (in 
authorities  with  monthly  meetings)  thought  that  if  an  item  warranted  reference 
to  any  member  it  might  as  well  go  to  the  full  committee : there  would  be  no 
significant  saving  of  time  through  references  to  the  chairman.  Where  committees 
tended  to  challenge  and  spend  much  time  discussing  chairmen’s  action,  it  was  felt 
that  unless  justified  by  urgency  such  delegation  was  probably  best  avoided. 

108.  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  emphasised  that  the  formal  delegation  of  power 
to  make  decisions,  other  than  during  long  recesses,  is  exceptional  rather  than 
the  rule.  It  is  also  clear  from  our  visits  and  from  the  information  we  have 
received  from  Clerks  that  a large  proportion  of  committee  chairmen  do  not  play 
any  but  a -minor  part  in  deciding  on  action  to  be  taken  between  meetings  of 
committees.  Of  one  council  we  visited  it  can  be  said  that  such  a thing  would  be 
foreign  to  their  conception  of  the  role  of  the  chairman.  In  some  authorities,  some 
chairmen  determine  matters  which  might  reasonably  be  held  to  fall  within  the 
competence  of  the  officers,  since  they  are  either  management  matters  in  which 
the  officers  should  be  expert  or  should  call  on  the  advice  of  experts,  or  cases 
where  only  the  carrying  out  of  policies  specified  by  the  council  is  involved.  There 
remain  certain  matters  outside  the  simple  management  field  where  quick 
decisions  are  necessary  on  financial  grounds  or  to  spare  members  of  the  public 
worry  and  expense,  and  others  which  by  their  nature  are  unsuitable  for  deter- 
mination by  a committee.  Border-line  applications  for  advances  and  grants  of 
various  kinds,  special  assessments  to  alleviate  hardships,  settlements  of  certain 
types  of  claims  and  urgent  expenditure  above  the  provisions  in  estimates,  for 
example,  may  be  considered  to  come  within  this  category,  and  to  be  most 
satisfactorily  covered,  under  the  present  system,  by  chairman’s  action. 


(g)  As  advocate  for  services 

109.  As  the  chairman  associates  himself  with  the  work  of  a particular  committee 
and  department,  presiding  over  discussions  of  policy,  acting  as  spokesman  for  a 
service  within  committee  and  council  and  outside,  defending  the  policies  with 
which  it  is  associated  and  often  playing  a prominent  part  in  their  evolution,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  tend  to  become  identified  with  the  aspect  of  his 
authority’s  work  with  which  he  is  associated  and  come  to  feel  a deep  personal 
interest  in  it.  Most  chairmen  not  only  do  this  but  also  take  a pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  service  provided  under  their  committee  and  feel  a responsibility  to 
promote  its  expansion.  This  trend  is  encouraged  by  the  tendency  of  members  and 
sometimes  of  the  local  press  to  seek  to  identify  a service  with  a chairman.  In  view 
of  the  traditional  ‘ facelessness  ’ of  the  local  government  officer  and  the  amor- 
phous nature  of  the  committee,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  where  there  is  a wish  to 
personalise  responsibility  the  chairman  should  provide  its  focus. 
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110.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  his  committee  and  the  department  for  which 
it  is  responsible  constitute  a chairman’s  ‘ empire  the  embodiment  of  his  power, 
which  he  will  inevitably  fight  to  maintain  and  to  extend.  One  officer  illustrated 
this  belief  by  saying  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  persuade  many  chairmen  to 
reduce  the  number  of  meetings  of  their  committees:  they  would  regard  this  as  an 
attack  on  their  influence  within  the  council.  Proposals  for  the  rationalisation  of 
committee  structures  and  the  elimination  of  certain  committees  which  have 
become  patently  unnecessary  time-wasters  have  been  known  to  be  suspended 
until  the  retirement  or  death  of  the  chairmen  concerned  who  regard  them  as 
almost  parts  of  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pride  of  a chairman  in  his 
service  and  his  identification  with  its  success  may  generally  be  expected  to 
exercise  a strong  power  for  the  good.  The  chairman  is  its  advocate,  and  many 
heads  of  departments  whom  we  interviewed  were  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
unless  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  with  chairmen  of  other  committees,  the 
interests  of  their  service  were  likely  to  be  put  in  jeonardy. 

111.  Some  officers  appeared  to  see  the  most  important  function  of  a chairman 
as  ‘ getting  things  through  ’.  His  championship  of  their  proposals  was  seen  as 
necessary  both  in  their  own  committees,  where  many  members  often  need  to 
be  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  innovations  (a  matter  dealt  with  above  in  the 
section  on  leadership),  and  on  the  council  as  a whole — in  the  co-ordinative 
committees  such  as  finance  and  establishment,  in  their  party  groups  and  informal 
meetings  as  well  as  in  the  council  chamber.  Thus  the  influence  of  one  chairman 
was  credited  with  success  in  pushing  through  large  slum-clearance  programmes, 
ahd  of  another  with  the  speed  of  educational  expansion.  One  chief  officer,  for 
example,  said  he  had  such  an  able  chairman  he  was  confident  he  could  get  every- 
thing he  needed ; he  had  put  over  his  case  very  successfully  when  capital  estimates 
were  being  considered.  The  instances  of  chairmen  being  credited  with  conspicuous 
achievements  are,  however,  somewhat  outnumbered  by  the  cases  where  the 
weakness  of  a service  and  its  failure  to  hold  its  own  against  the  demands  of  other 
departments  has  been  put  down  to  the  failure  of  a chairman  to  support  the  cause 
of  his  department  effectively.  Thus  it  was  said  of  one  chairman,  ‘ His  trouble  is 
that  he  is  reluctant  to  offend  anyone  ’ . Of  another : ‘ He  cuts  no  ice  at  all  with  the 
establishment  committee,  etc.  ’.  Of  another,  he  would  ‘ not  put  up  a fight  for  ’ 
his  service ; ‘ he  is  not  powerful  in  the  party  and  cannot  stand  up  to  the  treasurer  ’. 
This  last  chairman  was  compared  with  another  who  was  said  ‘ to  get  all  sorts  of 
extravagances  through  ’. 

112.  It  seems  that  where  priorities  are  fought  out  in  a political  arena,  where 
competition  for  resources  results  in  a trial  of  strength  between  interests,  the  part 
of  the  committee  chairman  is  often  of  overriding  importance.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  some  party  authorities  where  the  process  may  involve  the  majority  party 
leader  and  the  group.  It  takes  place  to  some  extent  in  non-party  authorities  also 
where  the  progress  of  a service  may  be  dependent  upon  the  powers  of  persuasion 
of  committee  chairmen  in  co-ordinative  committees,  in  informal  meetings  of 
chairmen  and  officers  and  even  on  occasion  in  full  council.  In  one  instance,  for 
example,  a report  from  a capital  estimates  sub-committee  which  would  have 
involved  a severe  pruning  of  development  plans  was  referred  back  at  council 
level  as  a result  of  attacks  upon  it  by  committee  chairmen  in  support  of  their 
services. 
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(h)  As  co-ordinator 

113.  The  adjustment  of  claims  which  takes  place  at  committee  chairman  level 
should  not  be  seen  as  a mere  trial  of  strength.  Ideally  it  is  a co-ordinative  process 
an  attempt  to  achieve  the  good  of  the  whole  through  the  balance  of  its  parts.  The 
aims  of  overall  efficiency  and  economy  should  of  course  be  prominent  in  the 
considerations  of  all  the  chairmen ; the  finance  and  other  ‘ horizontal  ’ committees, 
however,  have  these  aims  as  paramount  goals,  and  it  might  therefore  be  expected 
that  their  chairmen  would  make  a special  effort  to  represent  these  principles. 
In  four  out  of  the  six  county  councils  of  which  we  have  detailed  information  and 
in  the  two  rural  district  councils  we  visited,  the  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee also  held  a seat  on  the  other  standing  committees  of  the  council.  In 
another  county  he  was  ex  officio  member  of  certain  of  the  standing  committees 
and  also  of  eight  sub-committees  other  than  those  of  the  finance  committee 
itself.  One  authority  had  given  their  finance  chairman  access  to  the  service 
committees  at  the  crucial  time  when  estimates  were  being  prepared  by  embodying 
in  their  standing  orders  a provision  that  he  or  his  nominees  should  be  entitled 
to  attend  committee  meetings  when  budgets  were  under  discussion  but  not  to 
vote.  In  all  these  cases  the  ‘ chairman  of  finance  ’ was  consequently  in  a position 
to  put  a general  case  for  economy  at  service  committee  level.  Our  observations 
were  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  us  to  say  how  far  this  opportunity  was 
used.  In  one  county  and  one  rural  district  visited,  however,  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  was  observed  to  play  a significant  part  in  service  committee 
meetings  and  to  preach  moderation  when  he  thought  that  a project  was  being 
urged  which  was  probably  beyond  the  authority’s  capacity.  A treasurer  said  of 
his  chairman,  ‘ He  attends  all  committees  and  expects  any  financial  proposals  to 
be  well  explained.  He  is  a good  businessman  Clerks  from  elsewhere  have 
emphasised  the  importance  of  the  finance  chairman’s  role  in  general  co-ordin- 
ation. 

114.  In  four  out  of  six  of  the  counties  referred  to  above,  all  or  most  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  held  ex  officio  memberships  of  the  finance 
committees,  in  another  four  chairmen  of  service  committees  had  been  appointed 
to  the  finance  committee  by  name  and  in  the  remaining  case  the  chairman  of  the 
education  committee  (the  main  spending  committee)  was  a member  of  the 
finance  committee.  The  finance  committees  of  the  two  rural  districts  we  visited 
included  the  chairmen  of  their  authorities’  other  main  committees,  as  did 
those  in  two  out  of  six  county  boroughs  of  which  we  have  details,  and  in  the 
non-county  boroughs  and  the  urban  district  we  visited.  Two  of  the  county 
boroughs  give  the  chairman  of  the  education  committee  a seat  on  the  finance 
committee.  One  gives  finance  committee  seats  to  certain  other  chairmen  but  the 
remaining  county  borough  avoids  appointing  any  service  committee  chairmen  to 
its  finance  committee.  A sub-committee  was  attended  where  estimates  were 
being  discussed  and  the  service  committee  chairmen  defended  their  proposals  and 
were  ready  to  refer  back  to  their  own  committees  any  items  on  which  doubts  were 
expressed.  In  several  authorities  of  which  we  have  knowledge  there  is  a general 
purposes  committee  consisting  wholly  or  partly  of  chairmen  of  committees  with  a 
specific  duty  to  co-ordinate  in  matters  where  more  than  one  committee  is  involved. 
Similar  arrangements  often  apply  in  the  case  of  establishment  committees.  An 
account  of  such  cross-memberships  will  be  given  in  Chapter  8. 
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115.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  details  that  many  chairmen  would  have  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  load  of  committee  attendances  if  they  went  to  all  the  meetings  to 
which  they  are  called.  On  one  county  council  with  a quarterly  cycle  of  meetings, 
the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  was  summoned  to  189  meetings  in  the 
council  year  1964-65.  These  meetings  were  nearly  all  of  a substantial  nature, 
and  with  travelling  time  would  mostly  take  up  at  least  half  a day  each.  The 
chairman  in  question  attended  on  over  half  the  occasions  (109).  The  ordinary 
member  of  the  council  received  about  50  summonses  in  the  year  and  belonged  to 
about  five  committees  compared  with  the  chairman’s  17.  Some  indication  of  the 
strain  placed  on  other  chairmen  as  a result  of  their  many  committee  memberships 
has  been  given  in  Chapter  3. 

116.  The  chairman’s  co-ordinative  role  does  not  necessarily  stop  short  at  his 
work  within  the  committees  of  the  council.  Informal  discussions  are  important. 
One  Clerk  writes  of  his  authority,  ‘ There  is  no  committee  exercising  responsibil- 
ity for  general  policy,  but  adequate  co-ordination  seems  to  have  been  achieved 
so  far  by  informal  and  irregular  meetings  between  chairmen  ’.  The  co-ordinative 
role  of  the  party  group  has  been  described  in  Chapter  5.  In  the  high  proportion  of 
party  authorities  which  allocate  at  least  some  committee  vice-chairmanships  to 
the  minority  party,  co-ordination  between  the  parties  through  discussions  between 
the  chairman  and  the  vice-chairman  can  be  of  importance.  One  chairman, 
already  quoted,  even  saw  his  responsibility  as  including  the  co-ordination  of 
officers’  proposals  before  a meeting  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a clash  of  official 
advice  on  any  matter.  Some  chairmen  also  play  an  important  co-ordinative  role 
in  connection  with  outside  agencies,  acquiring  memberships  and  very  often 
chairs  of  hospital  management  committees,  health  executive  committees,  river 
authorities  and  many  other  public  and  voluntary  bodies.  Clearly,  co-ordination 
is  one  of  the  considerations  behind  many  of  these  appointments.  Our  evidence 
is  insufficient  to  indicate  how  far  such  a purpose  is  achieved. 

Conclusion 

117.  We  have  attempted  to  show  how  the  committee  chairman’s  responsibilities 
for  presiding  over  meetings  and  as  spokesman  for  his  committee  can  provide 
opportunities  for  him  to  show  qualities  of  leadership  and  play  a positive  part  in 
the  development  of  his  council’s  policies.  As  head  of  his  committee  he  is  the 
obvious  person  to  exercise  power  on  behalf  of  the  members  in  respect  of  decisions 
which  the  committee  for  various  reasons  finds  it  convenient  to  devolve  on  a single 
member,  or  to  join  with  the  vice-chairman  to  make  the  smallest  possible  sub- 
committee. He  often  tends  to  become  identified  with  his  committee  and  its 
services,  and  is  expected  to  champion  its  causes  and  seek  to  co-ordinate  its 
policies  with  those  of  the  other  committees  of  the  council.  In  certain  cases  it  has 
been  claimed  that  his  role  might  appropriately  be  called  ministerial,  and  that  he 
has  a personal  responsibility  for  the  efficiency  and  development  of  the  services  of 
the  department  with  which  he  is  associated.  There  is  evidence  in  a few  instances  of 
a chairman  behaving  in  some  ways  like  a minister — developing  policy,  playing  an 
active  role  as  political  head  of  his  department  and  staking  his  reputation  on  its 
achievements.  The  Clerk  of  one  of  the  largest  authorities  in  the  country  informs 
us  that  a chairman  there  is  in  fact  ‘ nearer,  in  some  ways,  to  being  a minister 
with  a committee  supporting  him 
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118.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  a chairman  has  none  of  the  constitutional 
position  of  a Minister  of  the  Crown;  his  power,  outside  committees,  is  mainly 
based  upon  convention — -an  accretion  of  responsibilities  devolving  upon  him 
because  of  his  special  position  as  head  of  his  committee  and  link  between  the 
members  and  the  administration — and  upon  his  personal  authority.  The  two 
elements  of  conventional  and  personal  authority  are  hard  to  disentangle,  but  it 
seems  clear  from  our  observations  that  the  first  cannot  be  maintained  without 
the  latter.  Some  chairmen  exercise  no  influence  or  control  over  the  administration 
of  the  services  for  which  their  committee  is  responsible.  This  may  in  some  cases 
be  in  accordance  with  a local  convention  that  the  chairman  has  no  authority 
outside  committee,  but  it  is  clear  from  our  evidence  that  the  personal  element  is 
generally  of  high  importance.  Some  chairmen  of  course  consciously  resist  the 
temptation  to  make  decisions  on  their  own  responsibility;  they  see  this  as  a 
‘ usurpation  ’ of  their  committee’s  powers.  Some  fail  to  give  the  time  and  study 
to  their  department’s  business  which  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  be  in  a position 
to  play  an  influential  role.  In  some  cases  they  may  be  unfitted  by  character  to 
play  a prominent  part.  Certainly,  however,  given  the  will  to  ‘ run  ’ a service  and 
to  take  responsibility  for  it,  and  commensurate  ability,  a chairman  can  becomeja 
dominant  figure. 

119.  Something  must  be  said  here  of  the  abuse  of  power,  to  which  the  office  of 
chairman  is  no  less  immune  than  any  other  comparable  position  of  authority. 
Ability  is  of  course  not  always  commensurate  with  power.  One  complaint  made 
by  certain  officers  was  of  a tendency  for  chairmen  to  direct  their  attention  to 
administrative  matters — to  dabble  in  trivia.  To  some  extent,  what  is  a detailed 
and  what  is  a political  matter  depends  upon  the  size  and  type  of  authority  and 
the  relationship  between  members  and  electorate.  It  may  be  that  officers  some- 
times underrate  the  political  importance  of  some  matters  of  detail.  However, 
the  members  who  were  interviewed  never  made  this  point;  in  fact  several  chair- 
men made  the  opposite  point  that  the  officers  were  too  prone  to  refer  to  them 
details  for  approval  which  should  have  been  settled  at  official  level.  Examples  of 
‘ dabble  ’ in  administrative  matters  of  a kind  which  inhibits  and  frustrates  chief 
officers  will  be  given  in  the  following  section  of  this  chapter.  The  previously 
quoted  opinion  of  a Clerk  of  one  of  the  larger  authorities  in  the  country  is 
relevant : ‘ Sometimes  a chairman  associated  very  long  with  a committee  can  be- 
come a dictator  whose  acquaintance  with  the  detailed  work  of  the  department  as 
well  as  with  the  policy  can  become  a nuisance  to  the  chief  officer  ’ . Where  a rigid 
minded  chairman  exploits  his  own  ascendancy  in  committee  and  the  deference 
of  the  officers  to  dominate  a service,  the  service  concerned  may  suffer  badly  and 
the  situation  become  intensely  frustrating  to  all  others  concerned.  Some  of  the 
worst  cases  of  this  kind  concern  aged  chairmen  and  have  been  referred  to  in 
Chapter  3. 

120.  It  is  wrong  to  use  examples  of  the  abuse  of  power  to  condemn  the  exercise 
of  power  by  a chairman.  He  provides,  as  we  have  shown,  the  essential  link  in 
communication  between  committee  and  council,  often  between  committee, 
council  and  party,  and  between  members  and  officers ; he  is  the  obvious  person 
to  blame  when  things  go  wrong  or  when  there  is  a lack  of  drive  behind  a service. 
He  has  need  of  strength  and  authority  to  carry  out  the  duties  which  tend  to 
devolve  upon  him.  The  more  complex  the  system  grows,  the  more  intense  the 
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political  pressure  and  the  more  the  load  of  work  increases,  the  harder  and  the 
more  time-consuming  does  his  work  become.  Several  of  the  chairmen  interviewed 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  chairmanship  of  an  important  committee  must  now 
be  recognised  as  at  least  a half-time  job.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  project 
the  developments  we  have  observed  in  the  role  into  the  future,  but  it  appears 
likely  that  many  of  the  influences  and  needs  which  have  resulted  in  the  accretion 
of  functions  to  the  office  of  committee  chairman  will  continue  to  operate  in  the 
same  way.  In  particular,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  political  responsibility  for  a 
service  will  more  and  more  clearly  devolve  upon  the  chairman.  Is  it  right  there- 
fore that  the  office  should  remain  largely  an  informal  one,  that  there  should  be  no 
official  definition  of  the  scope  and  duties  of  the  post  ? If  it  is  accepted  as  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a focus  of  political  responsibility  for  leadership  in  a service, 
for  the  development  of  policy,  for  political  decisions  of  a day-to-day  nature  and 
indeed  for  the  efficiency  of  a department  as  a whole,  it  may  well  be  felt  that  this 
should  be  formally  recognised  by  an  open  definition  of  the  committee  chairman’s 
role.  The  problem  is  basically  one  of  accountability.  If  the  chairman  is  not  to  be 
held  accountable  to  the  council  for  those  matters,  who  else  can  be?  It  can  be 
argued  that  to  make  such  an  open  definition  of  responsibility  would  make  the 
office  more  challenging,  more  obviously  demanding  of  ability  and  initiative,  and 
would  help  to  make  the  system  in  general  more  comprehensible  to  the  public. 

A note  on  the  role  of  deputy  or  vice-chairman 

121.  We  did  not  attempt  to  enquire  systematically  into  the  role  of  vice-chairmen 
of  committees  during  our  visits  to  authorities.  Some  information  was  gathered 
incidentally  and,  more  important,  20  Clerks  of  authorities  of  all  kinds  have 
supplied  us  with  notes  on  the  scope  of  committee  vice-chairmen’s  work  in  their 
authorities.  The  Clerk  of  one  other  authority  informed  us  that  it  was  not  the 
practice  to  appoint  deputies ; when  for  some  reason  it  was  desired  to  consult  a 
leading  member  of  the  council  and  the  relevant  committee  chairman  was  un- 
obtainable, it  was  usual  to  approach  the  mayor  or  the  chairman  of  the  general 
purposes  committee. 

122.  Most  of  the  Clerks  who  wrote  to  us  stated  that  the  vice-chairmen  of 
committees  in  their  authorities  had  few  if  any  specific  duties  other  than  that  of 
deputising  for  the  chairman  in  his  absence.  This  basic  duty  inevitably  gives  the 
vice-chairman  more  experience  and  insight  than  the  ordinary  members : he  must, 
if  he  is  to  be  effective,  attempt  to  obtain  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  work 
and  purposes  of  his  committee  as  the  chairman  himself.  He  has  thus  a special 

i incentive  to  learn  about  the  services  with  which  his  committee  is  associated  and 
this  may  be  augmented  by  the  expectation  of  succeeding  to  the  chair  in  due 
course  in  those  authorities  where  this  is  the  normal  practice,  or  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  suitability  for  such  promotion  may  be  judged  by  his  performance. 

123.  A vice-chairmanship,  as  we  have  indicated  above,  is  not  universally 
regarded  as  an  apprenticeship  for  a chairmanship:  there  are  cases  where  an 
‘ outsider  ’ is  promoted  over  the  head  of  a vice-chairman  who  stays  in  that  office 
because  he  cannot  spare  the  time  for  a chairmanship  or  perhaps  because  he  is 
thought  to  be  too  old  to  undertake  additional  responsibilities.  The  post  is 
occasionally  held  by  the  chairman  of  another  committee,  perhaps  to  co-ordinate 
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the  work  of  two  committees  or  even,  in  a few  authorities,  because  of  shortage  of 
talent  for  posts  of  responsibility.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  this  last  reason 
is  other  than  very  exceptional. 

124.  Those  authorities  mentioned  in  Chapter  5,  where  members  of  the  opposition 
are  normally  appointed  deputy  chairmen,  constitute  a special  but  interesting  case. 
Of  the  ‘ party  political  ’ authorities,  65  % of  the  counties,  45  % of  the  county 
boroughs,  50  % of  the  non-county  boroughs,  25  % of  the  urban  and  rural  districts 
and  19%  of  the  new  London  Boroughs  make  at  least  some  appointments  to 
vice-chairmanships  from  the  minority  party,  and  in  a significant  proportion  of 
these  cases  the  normal  practice  is  to  balance  an  appointment  to  the  chairmanship 
from  the  majority  party  by  one  to  the  vice-chairmanship  from  the  opposition 
(and,  occasionally,  vice  versa).  Table  XXVIII  gives  an  analysis  of  non-majority 
party  appointments  by  type  of  authority  and  by  size.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
practice  is  not  unusual  in  some  very  large  authorities.  Such  appointments  some- 
times serve  as  apprenticeships:  on  some  of  those  councils  which  are  finely 
balanced  politically  and  where  there  are  rather  frequent  changes  in  the  majority 
party,  the  opposition  vice-chairman  can  obviously  assume  the  office  of  chairman 
with  relative  ease  on  a change  of  political  control  because  of  the  knowledge  and 
‘ grooming  ’ he  has  gained  while  acting  as  deputy.  In  fact  the  vice-chairman  may 
act  as  ‘ shadow  minister  ’,  preparing  for  the  office  and  planning  an  alternative 
policy  in  the  expectancy  that  he  will  be  appointed  to  the  chair  when  his  party 
gains  victory  at  the  polls. 

125.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  relations  between  a chairman  and  a deputy 
of  another  party  who  hopes  to  succeed  him  would  be  acrimonious.  In  practice 
this  often  appears  to  be  far  from  the  case.  We  have  pointed  out  in  Chapter  5 that 
the  bulk  of  local  government  business  is  not  transacted  on  party  lines.  It  is 
generally  recognised  that  most  issues  are  politically  neutral;  more  than  this,  there 
is  often  a conscious  effort  to  obtain  consensus  between  the  parties  on  as  many 
issues  as  possible.  As  we  have  seen,  co-ordination  between  the  parties  may  be 
sought  by  means  of  regular  consultation  between  chairman  and  vice-chairman. 
One  County  Clerk,  who  pointed  out  that  sharp  policy  differences  had  less  effect 
than  one  might  think,  instanced  the  case  of  a committee,  some  of  whose  business 
was  undoubtedly  ‘ politically  sensitive  ’,  with  a right-wing  chairman  and  a vice- 
chairman  well  to  the  left  who  got  on  together  very  well  and  were  succeeding  in 
hammering  out  agreements  on  some  highly  controversial  matters.  The  Clerk  of 
another  large  county  commented  on  the  camaraderie  which  existed  between 
many  of  his  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  opposed  political  affiliation.  It  can 
happen  that  a minority  party  vice-chairman,  having  participated  in  evolving  a 
policy  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  and  the  officers,  will  fail  to  carry  with 
him  his  party  colleagues  on  the  committee.  One  Town  Clerk  informs  us  that  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  in  his  authority  a vice-chairman  may  vote  across  the  party  line 
or  abstain  from  voting.  As  a general  rule,  however,  the  vice-chairman  may  be 
expected  to  carry  his  party  group  with  him. 

1 26.  The  close  liaison  between  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  opposing  political 
affiliations  and  the  appropriate  chief  officers  serves  a function  other  than  the 
achievement  of  consensus.  It  provides  a regular  channel  of  information  for  the 
opposition.  A major  problem  is  the  danger  that  the  minority  party  will  fail  to 
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keep  itself  fully  conversant  with  the  facts  of  the  conditions  of  administration  and 
the  limitations  on  resources.  Its  criticisms  and  policies  may  in  consequence 
become  unrealistic  and  seem  irresponsible  to  the  ruling  party.  The  tenor  of  the 
reports  we  have  received  from  Clerks  in  authorities  awarding  the  vice-chairman’s 
office  to  the  opposition  party  suggests  that  a vice-chairman  sharing  with  his 
chairman  detailed  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  decision  making  can 
explain  these  to  his  party  group  and  bring  a sense  of  realism  to  its  discussions. 

127.  One  Clerk  to  a large  county  borough  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  usual  for  the 
vice-chairman  of  a committee  to  take  the  chair  of  one  of  its  important  sub- 
committees. Some  of  these  sub-committees  may  play  an  important  part  in  the 
evolution  of  policy.  We  have  knowledge,  for  example,  of  the  vice-chairman  of  an 
education  committee  holding  the  chair  of  a secondary  schools’  sub-committee 
and  consequently  deeply  involved  in  school  re-organisation.  Such  an  office  may 
have  much  more  real  importance  than  the  chairmanship  of  some  of  the  minor 
standing  committees  in  the  same  authority. 

128.  A brief  review  of  the  vice-chairman’s  functions  under  the  same  categories 
as  were  used  above  in  respect  of  the  chairman’s  activities  may  be  of  interest. 
Little  can  be  said  of  his  part  as  deputy  in  the  chair  at  meetings  when  the  chair- 
man is  absent.  He  is  likely  to  find  committee  management  more  difficult  than  if 
he  were  a substantive  chairman,  since  he  may  not  always  be  accorded  the  same 
deference  and  may  of  course  be  in  process  of  ‘ learning  the  job  ’.  Some  vice- 
chairmen  play  an  important  role  as  spokesmen  in  other  committees,  in  the 
council  and  elsewhere.  As  we  have  seen,  the  deputy  from  an  opposition  party  may 
do  much  to  keep  his  party  group  well  informed  on  the  problems  with  which  his 
committee  is  concerned:  he  will  of  course  be  expected  to  put  a considered  point 
of  view  at  council  meetings,  reflecting  to  some  extent  his  party’s  stand  on  policy 
matters.  Some  Clerks  have  emphasised  that  they  make  every  effort  to  keep  the 
vice-chairman  well  briefed  so  that  he  can  exercise  his  role  in  a well  informed  way. 
Copies  of  all  important  communications  to  the  chairman  are  often  sent  to  the 
vice-chairman.  The  Town  Clerk  of  a county  borough  informs  us  that  it  is  the 
practice  to  include  the  deputy  in  a ‘ delegation  ’ from  one  committee  to  another. 
Some  Clerks  mentioned  that  it  was  usual  for  the  vice-chairman  to  accompany 
the  chairman  when  he  went  to  represent  the  authority  at  meetings  of  outside 
organisations. 

129.  We  have  no  information  of  vice-chairmen  acting  as  leaders  on  policy, 
although  we  have  met  one  instance  of  a vice-chairman  trying  repeatedly  and 
unsuccessfully  to  seize  the  leadership  of  a committee  from  the  chairman.  In  this 
respect  the  deputy’s  part  is  obviously  an  unglamorous  one,  save  in  those  cases 
where  he  is  also  ‘ shadow  minister  ’,  and  potentially  frustrating  when  he  is  denied 
the  succession  for  too  long. 

130.  In  some  cases  he  is  given  regular  opportunities  to  contribute  to  policy  in  a 
formative  stage  by  being  brought  into  consultation  with  the  chairman  and  chief 
officers.  An  opposition  vice-chairman  is  sometimes  consulted  to  ‘ clear  ’ an  item, 
either  for  urgent  decision  or  for  presentation  to  committee  in  a particular  form. 
By  withholding  consent  in  such  a case  he  can  force  an  issue  into  the  open  so  that 
it  can  be  debated  in  council. 
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131.  He  is  in  some  authorities  invited  to  attend  discussions  on  the  agenda  with 
the  chairman  and  the  officers  before  each  committee  meeting.  He  is  often 
empowered  to  take  decisions  on  behalf  of  his  committee  jointly  with  the  chair- 
man. As  we  have  seen  above  he  may  share  certain  formally  delegated  powers 
with  his  chairman.  He  may  be  regularly  invited  to  interviews  of  applicants  for 
posts,  to  form  with  the  chairman  an  interviewing  sub-committee. 

132.  If  serving  as  an  ordinary  member  on  another  committee,  he  may  act  as  an 
advocate  for  the  case  of  the  committee  on  which  he  holds  office.  He  may,  through 
cross-membership,  play  a useful  co-ordinative  role.  We  have  seen  that  he  some- 
times provides  a valuable  co-ordinative  link  between  two  political  parties. 

1 33.  It  must  be  stressed  that  most  of  these  functions  are  exceptional;  very  often 
the  vice-chairman  is  quite  inconspicuous.  Cases  have  been  known  of  committees 
unaware  of  who  their  vice-chairman  is.  Much  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which 
his  chairman  draws  him  into  consultation.  Enough  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
office  may  now  have  been  indicated  however  to  show  that  it  can  nevertheless  be 
of  real  value.  Some  vice-chairmen  play  an  important  role  in  which  they  have  real 
opportunities  to  smooth  the  working  of  the  committee  system. 

The  relations  between  chairmen  and  officers 

134.  In  analysing  the  various  aspects  of  the  role  of  committee  chairmen  many 
references  have  been  made  to  occasions  when  they  act  in  association  with  officers. 
Since  the  complex  working  relationship  between  chairmen  and  officers  (especially 
chief  officers)  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  local  government,  we 
felt  that  it  merited  a special  study,  drawing  together  the  observations  we  have 
already  made  and  penetrating  more  deeply  into  some  of  its  aspects. 


(a)  The  variety  of  relationships 

135.  Some  of  the  variables  affecting  the  relationship  between  officers  and  chair- 
men in  different  authorities  have  already  been  delineated  in  previous  sections  of 
this  chapter.  For  example,  in  those  authorities  (the  majority)  where  no  member 
holds  more  than  one  or  two  main  committee  chairmanships  a close  relationship 
is  possible  between  chief  officers  and  chairmen  who  identify  themselves  with  a 
particular  aspect  of  an  authority’s  business ; their  association  is  clearly  on  quite  a 
different  basis  from  that  in  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  authorities 
where  a large  number  of  chairmanships  are  concentrated  in  one  hand.  Again, 
about  a quarter  of  committee  chairmen  have  been  in  office  for  at  least  five  years 
and  are  therefore  in  a position  to  form  a continuous  association  with  chief 
officers  such  as  is  unknown  in  the  23  authorities  where  all  chairmen  serve  for 
only  one  year  and  even  in  the  19  where  they  serve  for  only  two  years.  Chairmen 
of  very  long  standing— -there  are  at  least  30  who  have  been  in  office  for  25  years 
or  more  are  in  an  exceptional  position  in  this  respect.  A special  situation  also 
arises  where  chairmanships  rotate  between  the  same  group  of  chairmen. 

136.  There  is  potentially  a significant  difference  also  between  officer-chairman 
relations  in  a non-party  authority  and  those  in  an  authority  where  party  groups 
are  operating.  It  was  noted  in  Chapter  5 that,  with  the  exception  of  less  than  1 % 
of  those  in  London  and  about  9 % of  those  in  all  other  * party  ’ authorities, 
chairmen  are  members  of  the  majority  party. 
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1 37.  We  have  seen  that,  with  occasional  exceptions,  chairmen  are  not  experts  in 
the  subjects  with  which  their  committees  are  concerned;  the  few  who  are,  how- 
ever, could  obviously  produce  a distinctive  type  of  officer-chairman  relationship. 

138.  Bearing  in  mind  all  these  variables,  together  with  differences  in  the  personal- 
ities of  both  individual  chairmen  and  officers,  in  the  time  chairmen  are  prepared 
to  give,  in  their  ability  and  in  concepts  of  the  scope  of  a chairman’s  functions  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  our  personal  enquiries  and  the  written  comments  we 
have  received  have  revealed  considerable  differences  in  the  scope  and  quality  of 
officer-chairman  relationships,  as  between  authorities  and  even  within  the  same 
authority.  At  one  extreme  are  those  whose  contacts,  apart  from  those  in  com- 
mittee meetings,  are  negligible;  at  the  other  are  those  with  a continuous  relation- 
ship of  trust  which  penetrates  almost  every  aspect  of  the  conduct  of  business.  At 
the  risk  of  over-simplifying  what  is  often  an  extremely  complex  situation  the 
various  facets  of  these  relationships  will  be  dealt  with  separately — first  contacts 
which  are  directly  connected  with  a chairman’s  ‘ own  ’ committee  (in  preparation 
for  a meeting,  during  the  meeting  itself  and  in  dealing  with  the  action  arising  from 
it) ; then  consultations  arising  from  action  taken  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of 
his  committee  and  from  his  involvement  in  other  similar  executive  and  admin- 
istrative matters  and  in  minor  items  of  policy  connected  with  his  ‘ own  ’ branch 
of  the  authority’s  work;  then  the  more  extreme  cases  of  chairmen  concerning 
themselves  with  minor  details  of  the  work  of  a department;  and  finally,  in 
contrast,  the  association  of  chairmen  and  officers  in  the  formulation  of  policy, 
including  matters  beyond  the  scope  of  their  ‘ own  ’ committee. 


( b ) Contacts  directly  connected  with  committee  meetings 

139.  In  our  discussions  with  chairmen  and  officers  about  their  relationships  and 
in  the  written  comments  we  have  received,  the  most  constantly  recurring  reference 
is  to  the  preparation  for  meetings  of  both  main  and  sub-committees.  The  large 
majority  of  chairmen  are  involved  in  this,  although  there  are  rare  exceptions. 
The  ‘ chairman’s  call-over  ’ — a somewhat  sophisticated  arrangement  developed 
in  the  old  London  County  Council  as  a result  of  the  influence  of  Herbert 
Morrison — has  been  described  by  an  academic  worker  who  studied  the  subject. 
By  March  1965,  all  but  two  of  the  LCC  chairmen  held  such  ‘ call-overs  ’ in  their 
own  office,  armed  with  an  advance  copy  of  the  agenda,  in  the  presence  of  their 
vice-chairmen  and  a number  of  officers,  the  object  being  to  ensure  that  they  were 
sufficiently  well-briefed  to  be  able  to  steer  the  committee  into  accepting  the 
agenda. 

140.  The  indications  are  that  there  are  similar  well-established  and  regular 
arrangements  in  many  other  authorities,  although  it  is  perhaps  more  usual  for 
the  initiative  in  calling  the  pre-agenda  meeting  to  be  taken  by  officers  and  for 
meetings  to  be  held  in  their  rooms.  In  some  places  it  is  quite  usual  for  a number 
of  officers  to  be  involved.  For  example,  we  were  told  that  in  one  county  borough 
the  Clerk  himself  or  his  representative  was  always  present  in  addition  to  the 
chief  officer,  in  another  any  officers  who  were  affected  by  the  agenda  were 
present,  including  the  Clerk  if  it  was  important  enough  and  the  Treasurer  if  it 
involved  expenditure,  and  in  one  county  the  Clerk  was  said  to  discuss  agendas 
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with  appropriate  chief  officers  before  going  through  them  himself  with  the 
chairman.  Similarly  in  a borough  where  relations  between  officers  were  said  to 
be  excellent,  two  or  more  hold  a meeting  with  the  chairman  and  possibly  the 
vice-chairman.  One  architect  explained  that  sometimes  he  had  occasion  to 
discuss  an  item  with  the  chairman  of  a service  committee  but,  to  ensure  co- 
ordination, he  always  made  sure  that  the  chief  officer  responsible  for  the  service 
was  aware  of  this.  A surveyor  and  housing  manager  referred  to  the  valuable 
discussion  which  took  place  during  a meal  with  the  chairman  and  the  Clerk  on 
committee  days. 

141.  Quite  often,  however,  it  seems  that  the  discussion  of  an  agenda  usually 
takes  place,  with  varying  degrees  of  formality,  only  between  the  chief  officer  (or 
his  representative)  who  is  directly  responsible  for  the  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  either  the  committee  or  sub-committee.  This  is  certainly  the  usual 
practice  in  many  of  the  authorities  from  which  we  have  received  information. 
The  object  of  the  exercise  is  to  ensure  that  the  chairman  is  familiar  with  the 
business  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting  and  understands  the  reasons  behind  the 
reports  which  are  being  submitted  to  the  committee  and  the  officer’s  suggestions 
as  to  what  decisions  are  desirable.  Consultation  of  this  kind  is  said  to  take  place 
even  in  those  departments  where  contacts  between  the  officer  and  the  chairman 
are  otherwise  slight. 

142.  The  time  spent  evidently  varies  considerably.  For  example,  a county 
treasurer  said  that  he  and  his  chairman  usually  had  a two-hour  session  together 
before  the  meeting  of  the  finance  committee,  a director  of  parks  in  a county 
borough  said  he  frequently  spent  twice  as  much  time  discussing  an  item  with  a 
chairman  as  the  committee  may  spend  subsequently  in  considering  it  and  so  did 
a rural  district  council  chairman  (now  retired).  In  another  rural  district  it  is 
estimated  that  each  chairman  spends  about  one  hour  a month  in  briefing  for 
committee.  One  county  treasurer,  however,  said  that  his  present  chairman  spent 
little  time  on  committee  business,  coming  in  half  an  hour  before  the  finance 
committee  was  due  to  start  and  popping  in  occasionally  at  odd  times,  when  the 
treasurer  tried  to  seize  the  chance  to  prime  him  about  the  business  of  service 
committees;  his  previous  chairman — who  was  fortunately  quick  at  picking  things 
up — used  to  spend  only  five  minutes  discussing  an  agenda. 

143.  There  is  evidence  that  some  chairmen  fail  to  give  enough  time  to  ensure 
adequate  preparation  for  meetings.  In  one  urban  district,  officers  would  favour 
discussions  before  meetings,  but  most  chairmen  do  not  have  time.  In  a borough 
an  intelligent  chairman — a busy  professional  man — was  said  to  be  good  in 
committee  only  if  he  had  ‘ done  his  homework  ’.  Sometimes  briefing  has  to  be 
done  by  telephone  and  one  chief  officer  when  unable  to  make  satisfactory 
contact  resorts  to  substituting  his  own  annotated  agenda  for  the  chairman’s 
agenda  at  the  beginning  of  the  committee  meeting.  In  another  authority  a series 
of  ‘ yellow  ’ sheets  are  prepared  for  chairmen  before  the  council  meeting,  includ- 
ing questions  which  might  be  asked  and  the  brief  prepared  by  officers. 

144.  Some  chairmen  of  long  standing  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  chief 
officer  to  rely  on  him  to  contact  them  by  telephone  if  there  is  a really  important 
item  of  business.  Elsewhere  discussions  between  officers  and  chairmen  about 
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general  issues  evidently  produce  a continuous  relationship  which  makes  specific 
agenda  conferences  unnecessary. 

145.  Whether  committee  briefing  takes  place  incidentally  or  on  a specific 
occasion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  the  initiative  rests  entirely 
with  the  officer,  who  has  already  prepared  (and  in  some  cases  already  circulated) 
the  agenda  and  reports.  We  have  referred,  however,  in  the  previous  section  to 
the  fact  that  some  chairmen  assume,  or  attempt  to  assume,  control  over  the 
items  to  be  included  in  a particular  agenda  and,  in  extreme  cases,  over  the  content 
of  the  reports  submitted  by  the  officers.  Naturally  chairmen  will  sometimes  ask 
for  additional  items  in  which  they  have  a particular  interest  to  be  added  to  an 
agenda.  In  fact  one  member  of  a committee  we  attended  who  had  failed  to  get  a 
pet  item  included  obviously  assumed  it  was  the  chairman’s  responsibility  to  put 
pressure  on  the  officer  concerned.  Some  chairmen,  however,  extend  their  scope 
considerably  further.  For  example,  one  officer  whom  we  interviewed  explained 
that  he  had  been  under  pressure  from  his  chairman  and  vice-chairman  to  discuss 
all  important  reports  before  he  wrote  them  but  was  able,  with  the  support  of 
the  Clerk,  to  resist  ‘ after  a bit  of  a battle  In  another  authority  a forceful 
chairman,  in  an  attempt  to  influence  a committee’s  decision  in  accordance  with 
preconceived  ideas,  insisted  on  an  extremely  important  item  being  submitted  to 
the  committee  verbally  rather  than  accompanied  by  the  officer’s  proposed  report 
setting  out  the  factual  position.  Where  an  attempt  by  a chairman  to  control  not 
only  the  items  on  an  agenda  but  also  the  form  and  content  of  the  officer’s  report 
to  the  committee  is  a result  of  pressure  from  a majority  party  group,  a particu- 
larly delicate  situation  is  created  for  an  officer  who  is  conscious  of  his  responsibil- 
ities not  only  to  his  chairman  but  to  the  council  as  a whole. 

146.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  although  it  is  usual  for  there  to  be  some 
consultation  between  officers  and  chairmen  before  committee  meetings,  there  are 
exceptions.  We  were  told  that  in  one  authority  it  was  unusual  for  chairmen  to 
have  any  briefing  before  meetings  unless  the  agenda  included  items  which  were 
considered  vital — in  fact  more  often  than  not  they  did  not  see  the  agenda  until 
they  actually  arrived  at  the  meeting.  This  arrangement  appeared  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  chairmen;  in  fact  when  a deputy  chairman  who  was  called  upon  to  take 
the  chair  of  a meeting  at  very  short  notice  spent  five  minutes  in  consultation  with 
the  officer  beforehand  this  was  the  occasion  for  a certain  amount  of  good 
humoured  banter  between  members  who  were  chairmen  of  other  committees 
and  who  said  that  no-one  ‘ briefed  ’ them.  A chairman  in  another  authority, 
however,  was  not  entirely  happy  about  lack  of  consultation  and  took  exception 
to  the  fact  that  an  agenda  had  just  been  pushed  through  his  letter  box.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  the  chairman  himself  who  is  reluctant  to  apply  himself  to  the  details  of 
a particular  agenda  because  he  prefers  to  concentrate  on  the  broader  policy 
issues.  One  officer,  however,  thought  it  was  a confidence  bred  of  inexperience 
which  prompted  his  new  chairman  to  insist  on  taking  his  first  meeting  without 
any  prior  consultation. 

147.  The  demeanour  of  chairmen  in  committee,  which  is  of  course  closely  linked 
with  the  degree  of  preparation  beforehand,  has  been  referred  to  in  the  previous 
section  on  the  chairman’s  role.  The  importance  of  the  relationship  between 
officers  and  chairmen  is  often  acknowledged  in  the  seating  arrangements,  the 
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chief  officer  usually  being  seated  next  to  the  chairman  (or  in  some  more  formal 
committees,  either  immediately  behind  or  in  front)  to  ensure  ease  of  consultation 
during  the  meeting.  In  large  and  important  main  committee  meetings  the  chair- 
men of  the  sub-committees  whose  reports  are  being  considered  are  often  similarly 
placed  in  relation  to  the  officer  directly  responsible  for  the  appropriate  section  of 
the  work. 

148.  It  has  been  noted  that  officers  are  dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  their 
chairmen  to  ensure  that  their  committees  and  sub-committees  receive  adequate 
information  at  the  right  time.  When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  basic  information 
needed  for  each  item  is  the  subject  of  a report  circulated  to  committee  members 
with  the  agenda  there  is  less  need  for  verbal  expositions  (although  it  is  not  un- 
known for  officers — or  chairmen — to  paraphrase  in  committee  a written  report!) 
Where  all  information  is  given  verbally,  however,  the  convention  as  to  the 
apportionment  of  this  task  between  the  chairman  and  the  officer  can  be  signi- 
ficant. Our  own  observations  and  the  comments  we  have  received  indicate  a wide 
variety  of  practice,  ranging  from  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  task  by  the 
chairman  (acting  either  independently  or  armed  with  an  officer’s  brief  which  he 
may,  or  may  not,  fully  understand)  to  a situation  reminiscent  of  K.  C.  Wheare’s 
remark  that  some  officers  ‘ give  the  impression  that  the  ventriloquist’s  doll  is 
their  idea  of  the  ideal  chairman  ’.  (K.  C.  Wheare,  Government  by  Committee, 
p.  183.) 

149.  One  officer  we  spoke  to  was  critical  of  his  inexperienced  chairman,  who 
conducted  the  meeting  independently  and  without  prior  consultation.  The  Clerk 
of  another  authority  explained  that  in  many  committees  the  views  of  officers 
were  put  by  the  committee  chairman  (or  another  influential  member)  because 
some  officers  felt  that  otherwise  the  press  might  become  aware  of  differences  of 
opinion  between  officers  and  members;  he  himself  thought  this  a bad  tendency. 
Another  Clerk  wrote  ‘ I would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  when  advice  is  given  by  an 
officer  it  is  reported  by  the  chairman  as  though  it  were  from  the  chairman 
himself,  providing  the  chairman  does  not  become  involved  in  technicalities  so 
that  it  becomes  obvious  to  the  committee  that  the  officer  has  been  consulted 
An  officer  writing  from  another  authority  commented  that  matters  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  informal  discussions  months  ago  ‘ pop  up  from  the  committee 
and  the  chair,  as  their  own  inspired  policy  of  course,  and  we  are  all  quite  happy 
as  the  ship  is  going  in  an  agreed  direction  ’.  Another  chief  officer  said  he  always 
made  sure  his  chairman  was  properly  briefed  but  when  he  answered  it  was  in  his 
own  words.  In  one  authority,  chairmen  were  said  to  be  inclined  to  introduce 
topics  with  words  such  as  ‘ I have  discussed  this  with  X (an  officer)  and  I am 
quite  sure  we  should  be  right  to  do  as  he  suggests 

150.  One  chairman  was  seen  to  need  no  assistance  from  the  chief  officer  in  com- 
mittee, reorganising  the  agenda  to  ensure  that  all  the  items  concerning  a specialist 
officer  were  dealt  with  consecutively  to  avoid  wasting  his  time,  checking  on  why 
he  was  not  presenting  a report  on  a particular  item  at  that  stage  and  asking  for 
action  to  be  expedited  and,  on  another  matter,  expressing  forcefully  the  author- 
ity’s point  of  view  in  an  exchange  with  a co-opted  member  representing  an 
influential  outside  body. 
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151.  In  sharp  contrast  are  those  committees  where  the  whole  of  the  information 
is  presented  by  the  officer  and  the  chairman  is  little  more  than  a cipher. 

152.  Obviously  conventions  in  this  respect  will  vary  and  often  it  is  of  little 
consequence  who  actually  gives  the  information  provided  that  it  is  accurate  and 
clearly  presented.  An  attempt  by  an  officer  to  dominate  the  proceedings  and  to 
predetermine  decisions  is,  however,  clearly  undesirable;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
farcical  situation  can  be  produced  by  the  insistence  of  a chairman  on  presenting 
a garbled  version  of  highly  technical  information  which  has  obviously  had  to  be 
prepared  for  him  by  the  officer.  Of  those  committees  and  sub-committee  meetings, 
we  attended,  the  most  successful  seemed  to  be  those  where  officers  and  chairmen 
had  managed  to  work  out  a reasonable  balance  in  this  respect. 

153.  We  have  much  evidence  of  good  general  relations  between  officers  and 
chairmen  in  committee;  both  have  commented  on  the  degree  of  support  they 
receive  from  the  other.  Sometimes  a chairman  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  draw  the 
attention  of  a committee  to  a competent  report,  or  a good  piece  of  work  done 
by  an  officer  and  his  department.  Sometimes  a chairman  will  defend  an  officer 
against  criticism  by  members  of  the  committee  or  an  attempt  by  committee 
members  to  interfere  in  what  is  normally  regarded  as  the  officer’s  sphere.  A 
notable  example  of  this  was  an  occasion  when  members  asked  for  the  text  of  a 
letter  sent  by  an  officer  to  be  read  in  committee  and  the  chairman,  without 
prompting,  strongly  resisted  this. 

154.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  trust.  At 
one  sub-committee  meeting  we  attended  an  officer  was  harried  by  the  chairmen 
of  both  the  main  and  sub-committees  for  failing  to  consult  them  about  the 
detailed  implementation  of  a decision  which  had  already  been  settled  in  principle 
at  a previous  meeting  and  which  the  officer  had  obviously  regarded  as  an  ad- 
ministrative matter  on  which  no  further  guidance  from  elected  members  was 
necessary.  At  another  meeting,  the  chairman  allowed  a councillor  to  criticise  the 
action  taken  by  a member  of  staff,  despite  the  fact  that  the  councillor  had 
previously  raised  the  question  with  the  chairman  and  the  officer  had  been  re- 
proved. We  heard  also  of  an  alderman  who  in  the  past  had  tried  to  dominate 
chief  officers  in  committee,  challenging  the  treasurer  on  finance,  the  engineer  on 
technical  matters  and  even  consultants  in  their  own  field.  A chief  officer  in 
another  authority  said  that  the  chairman  of  one  of  his  sub-committees  (now 
deceased)  disliked  him  so  much  that  he  found  it  more  successful  to  send  his 
deputy  to  important  meetings. 

155.  After  a committee  or  sub-committee  meeting  is  over  the  task  of  reporting 
its  recommendations  to  the  main  committee  or  to  the  council  and  taking  action 
on  any  matters  which  are  within  the  committee’s  own  competence  is  one  which 
tends  in  practice  to  fall  on  the  officer — although  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
report  is  done  by  the  chairman.  Sometimes,  however,  when  further  information 
is  awaited  or  when  there  may  be  unexpected  developments,  the  committee  may 
decide  that  action  on  a particular  item  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  its  chair- 
man and  this  will  be  an  occasion  for  co-operation  between  him  and  the  officer 
concerned.  We  have  seen  also  that  it  is  often  the  chairman  who  puts  his  com- 
mittee’s point  of  view  at  meetings  of  other  committees,  although  sometimes  even 
there  he  will  have  the  assistance  of  a report  prepared  by  his  ‘ own  ’ chief  officer. 
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( c ) Relations  arising  from  the  chairman’s  action  on  behalf  of  his  committee 

156.  We  have  been  dealing  with  the  relations  between  chairmen  and  officers 
which  arise,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  what  might  be  called  the  chairman’s 
intrinsic  function,  his  responsibility  for  taking  the  chair  at  the  meeting  of  his 
committee.  As  has  been  shown,  however,  in  the  previous  section  on  the  chair- 
man’s role,  many  chairmen’s  activities  cover  a much  wider  sphere,  including 
those  duties  undertaken  on  behalf  of  their  committees  and  similar  ones  connected 
with  executive  and  administrative  matters  and  with  minor  policy  decisions. 

157.  Chairmen’s  functions  exercised  either  as  a result  of  explicit  delegation  by 
the  committee,  or  assumed  by  virtue  of  their  office,  have  already  been  analysed. 
In  fulfilling  this  role  chairmen  are  naturally  brought  into  close  association  with 
officers,  sometimes  into  almost  day-to-day  contact;  in  fact  in  some  places  these 
functions  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  time  officers  and  chairmen  spend  together. 
Quite  often,  too,  a committee  will  give  authority  to  an  officer  to  undertake 
certain  action,  consulting  the  chairman  as  he  thinks  appropriate,  and  this  can 
give  rise  to  a considerable  amount  of  discussion. 

158.  One  duty  which  committees  regularly  assign  to  chairmen  which  is  almost 
invariably  exercised  in  conjunction  with  an  officer  is  interviewing  of  candidates 
for  appointment — a subject  which  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  Chapter  11. 
Tables  XLI,  XLIa,  XLIII  and  XLIIIa  show  that  chairmen  as  well  as  officers 
are  responsible  for  some  interviews  in  67%  of  the  counties,  85%  of  county 
boroughs,  60  % of  non-county  boroughs,  47  % of  urban  districts,  38  % of  rural 
districts  and  48  % of  London  boroughs.  Although  in  some  cases  the  appointments 
procedure  is  fixed,  quite  often  the  situation  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  a 
determined  officer  to  proceed  independently  or  a more  hesitant  one  to  call  in  his 
chairman  even  when  he  has  been  given  authority  to  make  the  appointment 
himself.  Conversely,  whereas  some  chairmen  are  willing  to  relinquish  the  task  of 
interviewing  to  an  officer  with  a specialised  knowledge  and  merely  give  formal 
confirmation  to  the  appointment,  others  seize  any  opportunity  of  being  involved 
personally  at  every  stage.  On  the  many  occasions  when  chairmen  and  officers 
interview  together  the  quality  of  their  relationship  must  be  of  considerable 
significance. 

159.  More  nebulous  than  the  functions  just  described  are  the  wide  range  of 
miscellaneous  matters  on  which  many  officers  work  in  association  with  their 
chairmen.  A Town  Clerk  referred  to  the  chief  officers’  practice  of  discussing  with 
their  chairmen  ‘ matters  arising  from  time  to  time  partly  on  a policy  and  partly 
on  an  executive  basis  ’.  From  a rural  district  came  a similar  comment — it  is 
accepted  there  that  officers  discuss  both  policy  and  executive  action  with  their 
chairmen  out  of  committee.  A County  Clerk  said  that,  apart  from  making 
decisions  between  meetings,  chairmen  discuss  difficult,  problems  and  innovations 
with  heads  of  department  and  as  a rule  become  familiar  with  the  business  of  their 
committee  and  the  administration  of  the  relevant  department.  In  a county 
borough  it  is  said  that  most  chief  officers  get  on  with  their  job  without  seeking 
to  discuss  executive  action,  but  they  nevertheless  ‘ have  a word  with  their 
chairmen  ’ when  they  are  about  to  do  something  which  may  cause  comment  in 
the  press  or  have  implications  for  another  committee.  The  chairmen  of  technical 
committees  accompany  officers  on  site  and  works  inspections.  Those  associated 
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with  education  or  with  the  social  services  visit  schools  or  institutions  where 
special  developments  are  contemplated  or  are  already  taking  place.  One  officer 
we  spoke  to  explained  that  the  first  step  in  bringing  about  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  committee  and  sub-committees  associated  with  his  department  had  been 
his  own  discussion  of  the  question  with  one  of  his  sub-committee  chairmen. 

160.  In  most  departments  situations  arise  from  time  to  time  which  are  of  their 
nature  unsuitable  for  discussion  in  open  committee,  but  on  which  an  officer  feels 
it  advisable  to  consult  his  chairman  rather  than  take  independent  action. 
Examples  are  delicate  matters  affecting  members  of  staff  in  the  department 
itself  or  in  institutions  for  which  it  is  responsible,  preliminary  negotiations  with 
outside  bodies  on  which  publicity  is  at  that  stage  for  some  reason  undesirable 
and  situations  which  are  potentially  explosive  and  of  which  the  chairman  ought 
to  have  advance  warning. 

161.  From  quite  a number  of  authorities  comes  the  comment  that  the  extent  to 
which  chairmen  and  officers  work  in  association  with  one  another  varies  con- 
siderably as  between  departments.  It  appears  that  the  initiative  comes  sometimes 
from  the  chairman,  but  perhaps  more  usually  from  the  officer  who  is  seeking  to 
ensure  that  action  he  is  proposing,  having  had  the  chairman’s  blessing,  is  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  elected  representatives. 

( d)  Chairmen's  concern  with  administrative  detail 

162.  When  this  association  is  pressed  to  the  extreme,  it  is  easy  for  a situation  to 
develop  in  which  the  chairman  becomes  involved  in  the  minutest  details  of  ad- 
ministration. During  our  own  limited  investigations  our  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  a number  of  notorious  examples  of  this  tendency.  Sometimes  those  who 
commented  were  referring  to  their  present  authority  and  sometimes  to  those 
where  they  had  served  previously. 

163.  One  officer  referred  somewhat  scathingly  to  a colleague  in  his  previous 
authority  who  had  ‘ had  the  chairman  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  his  desk  every 
day  ’.  We  heard,  too,  of  a vice-chairman  who  used  to  find  it  convenient  to  spend 
the  hour  between  spells  of  duty  in  examining  the  post  in  a local  office.  One 
architect  was  reproved  by  his  chairman  on  one  of  his  weekly  visits  because  he  had 
the  same  item  on  his  drawing  board  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  A chairman  of  a 
libraries  committee,  who  used  to  spend  a lot  of  time  in  the  library,  was  inclined  to 
encourage  junior  staff  to  make  complaints  about  their  conditions  and  criticised 
details  of  administration.  One  chief  officer  was  never  sure  when  his  chairman 
would  ‘ push  in  ’ on  any  detail  of  administration,  particularly  if  it  gave  ‘ an 
excuse  for  a trip  ’.  We  heard  of  another  chairman  (now  retired)  who  used  to 
come  in  and  say  ‘ It  is  about  time  we  went  round  Mr.  Surveyor  ’ — this  involved 
a hundred  mile  drive. 

164.  One  chairman  (very  knowledgeable  and  with  a phenomenal  memory)  was 
consulted,  often  in  writing,  about  ‘ absolutely  everything — even  a temporary 
appointment,  or  an  extra  session  or  an  ink  pen  filler  ’.  Memoranda  were  sent  in 
duplicate,  very  often  in  three  or  four  different  envelopes  in  one  day  if  they  came 
from  different  sections;  the  chairman  returned  one  copy,  indicating  agreement 
or  disagreement,  and  retained  the  other  (presumably  thereby  reproducing  part 
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of  the 'department’s  filing  system).  Occasionally  too  a chairman  scrutinises  an 
officer’s  correspondence,  including  internal  memoranda  from  his  colleagues. 

165.  A housing  committee  chairman  was  said  to  interfere  in  a different  way, 
encouraging  people  whom  he  visited  in  the  course  of  his  occupation  to  approach 
him  for  preferential  treatment.  One  council  chairman  was  also  said  to  be  inclined 
to  involve  himself  in  individual  cases  (a  situation  which  had  the  unfortunate 
result  of  forcing  chief  officers  also  to  become  personally  involved  in  matters 
which  they  would  normally  have  delegated  to  their  assistants). 

166.  One  Clerk  expressed  the  view  that  where  a branch  of  administration  was  not 
allocated  to  a single  chief  officer,  there  was  a tendency  for  chairmen  and  vice- 
chairmen  to  take  over  work  which  ought  to  be  done  at  officer  level.  An  ex- 
chairman said  that,  although  chairmen  had  no  right  to  give  orders  to  an  officer 
except  on  urgent  matters,  convention  probably  encouraged  a generous  inter- 
pretation of  this.  A serving  chairman  said  he  thought  a redefinition  of  roles 
between  officers  and  chairmen  would  be  valuable  since,  in  his  authority,  there 
was  some  interference  by  chairmen  in  day  to  day  administrative  matters. 

167.  We  have  qrroted  some  of  these  examples  not  because  we  think  they  are 
typical  but  because  they  point  to  the  type  of  situation  which  can  and  has  arisen. 
It  would  be  a mistake  to  assume  that  this  is  invariably  prompted  by  the  attitude 
of  the  chairman.  One  chairman  told  us  of  a chief  officer  with  whom  he  had  once 
worked  who  was  continually  bothering  him  with  trifles,  so  that  when  his  tele- 
phone rang  he  would  say  ‘ that  will  be  someone  ringing  me  up  to  obtain  authority 
to  buy  a toothbrush  ’.  One  Town  Clerk  informed  us  that  some  chief  officers 
tended  to  ‘ lean  too  heavily  on  their  chairman  and  look  to  him  for  confirmation 
of  what  are  usually  managerial  decisions.  This  seems  to  be  a tradition  in  one  or 
two  of  the  smaller  departments,  which  has  carried  over  from  one  chief  officer  to 
another  and  from  one  chairman  to  another  ’.  Another  said  that,  unfortunately, 
weak  officers  tend  to  discuss  executive  action  far  too  often  with  their  chairmen. 
A third  thought  that  some  chief  officers  encouraged  interference  by  referring 
administrative  matters  to  their  chairman  ‘ thus  relieving  themselves  of  some  part 
of  the  responsibility  they  should  carry  ’.  One  Town  Clerk  said,  however,  that 
even  a strong-minded  chief  officer  could  not  always  successfully  challenge  active 
interference  by  a chairman  who  had  the  authority  of  his  group  behind  him. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  a chief  officer’s  refusal  to  accept  responsibility  is  quite 
understandable — for  example,  when  he  knows  that  a matter  is  highly  charged 
politically  or  when  he  feels  that  councillors  are  trying  to  avoid  being  associated 
with  unpopular  decisions. 

(e)  Wider  issues  and  major  policy 

168.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  involvement  of  chairmen  in  the  minutiae  of  ad- 
ministration is  the  concern  of  some  with  wider  issues  affecting  committees  other 
than  their  own  and  with  major  items  of  policy.  The  dependence  of  officers  upon 
their  chairmen  championing  their  cause  in  committees  they  do  not  attend  and  the 
function  of  chairmen  as  advocates  for  their  services  generally  has  already  been 
discussed  above.  Some  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  collaboration  between 
chairmen  and  officers  in  policy  making  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  policy  is 
much  more  likely  to  evolve  by  joint  consultation  between  them  than  as  a result 
of  the  independent  efforts  of  the  chairmen. 
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169.  Some  chairmen  are  hardly  involved  personally  in  policy-making  for  a 
variety  of  reasons — for  example,  because  major  policy  decisions  are  made  by  a 
party  group  or,  in  a non-party  authority,  a group  of  dominant  members,  or 
because  they  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  capacity.  A Town  Clerk  com- 
mented that  in  his  authority,  ‘ it  appears  to  be  uncommon,  rather  surprisingly, 
for  a committee  chairman  to  discuss  long-term  policy  with  his  chief  officer. 
Officers  report  that  discussions  with  their  chairmen  tend  to  be  on  matters  of 
comparative  detail  ’. 

170.  Others,  however,  are  concerned  with  policy  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  and 
at  varying  levels.  In  commenting  on  the  arrangements  for  the  formation  of  policy. 
Clerks  from  a number  of  authorities  referred  to  the  part  played  by  officers 
together  with  their  chairmen.  For  example,  several  said  that  policy  ideas  tend  to 
emanate  from  the  chairman/chief  officer  relationship.  One  explained  that  policy 
thinking  was  usually  done  originally  by  chief  officers,  but  was  discussed  with 
chairmen  before  recommendations  were  made  to  committees : an  almost  identical 
system  was  described  by  another.  In  another  authority  the  comments  of  a 
number  of  leading  members  showed  that  they  viewed  matters  rather  differently, 
assuming  that  they  initiated  policy  themselves,  but  invariably  discussed  it  with 
officers,  who  pointed  out  the  consequences. 

171.  A number  of  specific  instances  of  policy-making  by  officers  and  chairmen 
were  quoted  from  various  authorities.  For  example,  a leading  chairman  who 
attended  a chief  officers’  meeting  took  the  opportunity  to  discuss  items  such  as 
the  creation  of  an  additional  high-level  post  arising  from  the  growing  importance 
of  planning,  the  proposed  redevelopment  of  the  town  centre,  the  designation  of 
land  for  residential  purposes  and  public  opposition  to  a civic  building  project. 
Elsewhere  an  officer  described  his  discussions  with  his  chairman  about  estab- 
lishing an  off-shoot  from  a Training  College  and  several  treasurers  obviously 
had  prolonged  consultations  with  their  chairmen  about  the  allocation  of  prior- 
ities in  both  the  capital  and  revenue  budgets. 

172.  In  those  authorities  operating  on  party  lines,  two  aspects  of  chairman/ 
officer  relationships,  which  have  been  referred  to  earlier,  are  of  particular 
interest.  One  is  the  extent  to  which  officers  rely  on  their  chairmen  to  sponsor 
their  cause  in  group  deliberations  and  the  other  is  the  function  of  the  chairman  in 
channelling  information  from  the  officer  to  the  group. 

173.  Officers  are  extremely  conscious  of  the  value  of  having  a chairman  who  is 
powerful  in  the  group.  A treasurer  explained  that,  once  his  chairman  was  con- 
vinced of  anything,  he  could  take  his  group  with  him  and  a medical  officer  said 
he  was  confident  that  his  chairman  would  ‘ get  anything  that  was  needed  ’.  An 
education  committee  chairman  was  described  as  inferior  to  his  predecessor  as  an 
educationist,  but  on  the  whole  preferable  because  he  was  much  stronger  in 
relation  to  the  party.  Another  chairman,  although  * vindictive  and  unbelievably 
rude  ’,  was  appreciated  for  a similar  reason  whereas,  in  the  same  authority,  one 
who  was  ‘ interested,  wise  and  knowledgeable  ’ and  * a respected  senior  member 
of  the  party  ’ was  said  to  be  unfortunately  not  a great  power.  Elsewhere  an 
officer  said  his  chairman  was  ‘ not  strong  enough  to  fight  ’. 

174.  A related  question  already  examined  in  the  chapter  on  party  politics  is  the 
officer’s  problem  in  ensuring  that  his  professional  advice  is  available  at  group 
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meetings  which  he  is  precluded  from  attending  himself.  It  is  clear  from  their 
comments  that  many  officers  rely  on  their  chairman  to  act  as  their  channel  of 
communication.  It  is  equally  dear  that  the  channel  is  closed  to  them  if  the  chair- 
man is  either  incapable  of  presenting  the  information  without  assistance  or,  for 
some  reason,  does  not  seek  the  type  of  information  he  is  likely  to  need  for  any 
particular  group  meeting.  For  it  is  the  chairman  and  not  the  officer  who  is  aware 
of  the  way  things  are  moving  within  the  group  and  in  many  cases  only  he  can 
take  the  initiative  in  seeking  information.  One  able  chairman  remarked  that, 
although  he  was  adequately  briefed  for  group  meetings  himself,  he  was  concerned 
to  find  that  many  others  were  not  and  were  advancing  views  with  no  factual 
justification. 

(/)  General  comments 

175.  Although  the  various  aspects  of  the  association  between  chairmen  and 
officers  have  been  examined  separately  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  practice  and  in  the  minds  of  both  chairmen  and  officers,  distinctions  are 
blurred.  It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to  conclude  with  some  general  comments 
on  the  relationship  as  a whole. 

176.  From  what  has  been  said  already  it  is  clear  that  the  degree  and  character  of 
the  relationship  varies  considerably  because  of  differences  in  the  conception  of  a 
chairman’s  function,  in  the  importance  of  his  committee,  in  the  length  of  his 
service,  in  the  time  he  has  available  and  in  the  personality  of  both  chairmen  and 
officers.  There  are  other  special  factors  too;  for  example,  an  officer  working 
principally  to  one  main  committee  is  likely  to  be  associated  with  its  chairman  on 
a different  basis  from  an  officer  responsible  for  a department  providing  common 
services  which  impinge  upon  the  field  of  many  committees. 

177.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  quite  usual  for  chairmen  to  have  a briefing  session 
with  officers  before  committee  meetings  (although  there  are  exceptions),  but 
less  usual  for  them  to  be  actively  associated  with  the  action  which  immediately 
follows  the  meetings.  During  the  actual  meeting  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  there 
will  be  some  link  between  the  chairman  and  the  officer  who  is  acting  as  pro- 
fessional adviser,  although  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  nature  of 
their  relationship.  Variations  are  even  more  marked  in  the  extent  to  which 
chairmen  and  officers  are  associated  in  connection  with  action  taken  by  chairmen 
on  behalf  of  their  committees,  in  the  degree  of  interference  by  chairmen  in  the 
minutiae  of  administration  and  in  the  impact  which  chairmen  and  officers  make 
together  on  major  policy. 

178.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the 
amount  of  time  which  chairmen  spend  (and  are  able  to  spend)  on  preparation 
for  meetings ; the  time  devoted  to  the  other  aspects  of  their  relations  with  officers 
seems  to  vary  even  more. 

179.  The  potential  danger  of  a chairman’s  power  developing  dictatorial  qualities 
has  been  mentioned  earlier  when  the  role  of  the  chairman  was  examined.  We 
have  also  received  one  or  two  warnings  of  a perhaps  more  insidious  danger — the 
possibility  of  a powerful  chairman  and  a powerful  officer  combining  to  dominate 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  to  hoodwink  a committee.  A chairman  or  officer  with 
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tendencies  of  this  kind  is  obviously  strengthened  if  he  has  an  ally.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  to  suggest  that  this  situation  is  widespread. 

180.  Although  there  are  exceptions,  most  of  the  information  we  have  received 
suggests  good  personal  relations  between  officers  and  chairmen.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  complete  confidence,  there  is  usually  at  least  an  apparent  cordiality. 
Many  chairmen  and  officers  have  commented  most  favourably  on  one  another’s 
qualities.  One  officer,  describing  in  glowing  terms  a previous  chairman,  went  so 
far  as  to  say  consultation  was  ‘ like  talking  to  another  officer  ’ ! Nevertheless, 
there  is  often  inevitably  a certain  reserve  between  officers  and  chairmen — in  a 
sense  a ‘ we  and  they  ’ attitude.  One  or  two  officers  and  chairmen  have  in  fact 
been  critical  of  others  whom  they  regarded  as  ‘ too  friendly  ’.  This  is  understand- 
able in  party  authorities  where  officers  are  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  any 
suggestion  that  they  have  themselves  any  political  affiliations  within  the  authority. 
We  noted  in  the  chapter  on  party  politics  that,  even  in  non-party  areas,  there 
are  often  other  groupings  and  an  officer  may  well  feel  reluctant  to  be  associated 
with  these  also. 

181.  During  this  analysis  a number  of  references  have  been  made  to  the  associa- 
tion between  officers  and  chairmen  of  sub-committees.  In  large  departments, 
particularly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a proportion  of  day  to  day  work  often 
devolves  on  the  sub-committee  chairmen  and  this  obviously  relieves  the  pressure 
on  busy  chairmen  of  main  committees,  who  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  full  load. 
In  any  scheme  of  reorganisation  it  would  be  necessary  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 
The  difficulty  could  perhaps  be  overcome  by  the  delegation  to  officers  of  the  bulk 
of  the  decisions  which  are  at  present  taken  by  chairmen  of  both  main  and  sub- 
committees. 

182.  In  conclusion,  it  seems  obvious  that  although  the  degree  and  quality  of 
officer-chairman  relations  vary  they  are  crucial  to  the  conduct  of  business  under 
present  arrangements  and  can  hardly  be  ignored  in  any  future  reorganisation. 


TABLE  7.1 

Examples  of  Matters  Delegated  to  Chairmen 
or  to  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen 

(. Abbreviations — a:  counties;  b:  county  boroughs;  c:  non-county  boroughs; 
d:  urban  districts;  e:  rural  districts.  These  letters  indicate  that  the  matter  concerned 
is  known  to  us  to  have  been  delegated  in  at  least  one  of  the  types  of  authority 
indicated.) 

Admissions : to  convalescent  homes  (c). 

Advances;  for  house  purchase  (e),  (i)  those  not  falling  within  rules  adopted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  only  (c),  (ii)  (a  different  authority)  those  falling  within  council’s 
scheme  only  (c);  variations  in  terms  of  issue  of  mortgage  loans  (c). 

Allocation  of  caravan  sites  (c),  charity  stalls  ( d ). 

Applications:  for  agreements  to  make  up  roads  (c);  under  the  Public  Utilities  Street 
Works  Act,  1950;  for  minor  works  and  such  major  works  as  do  not  call  for  special 
consideration  by  the  committee  (c);  under  the  Rent  Act,  1957  (c);  and  under 
building  by-laws  (d) 
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Appointments : certain  employees  {abed). 

Arrangements  for  closing  of  depot  on  day  of  staff  annual  outing  (c). 

Assessments : special,  for  domestic  help  (c). 

Borrowing:  approval  of  temporary  borrowings  (ac). 

Briefing  of  Counsel  for  appeals  against  rating  assessments  (d). 

Capital  fund:  matters  concerning  (a). 

Children  and  Y oung  Persons : action  under  relevant  legal  provisions  (after  consultation 
with  officers)  (b). 

Claims:  settlement  (a). 

Concessions:  on  admission  charges  to  theatrical  performances  (c),  complimentary 
tickets  to  swimming  pool  (d). 

Contracts : opening  tenders  (bd),  acceptance  of  tenders  ( abc ),  minor  variations  (a) 
approval  of  contracts  which  urban  delegated  authorities  propose  to  enter  into  in 
connection  with  works  on  county  roads  (a). 

Control  of  labour  for  direct  building®. 

Disposal  of  goods  not  required®. 

Employees’  conditions  of  service:  implementation  of  decisions  of  national  joint 
negotiating  bodies  {a). 

Estates:  agreements,  consents  and  easements  under  terms  of  reference  of  general 
purposes  committee  {b). 

Expenditure : authorisation  of  certain  items  covered  by  estimates  (A),  renewal  of  annual 
subscriptions  to  organisations,  subject  to  variations  being  reported  (c),  on  civic 
hospitality  (6). 

Granting  of  way-leaves  (A). 

Grants : small  payments  of  various  kinds  {a),  discretionary  improvement  grants  ( cd ), 

payment  of  discretionary  grants  by  instalments  (c),  for  post-entry  training  (cd) 
for  smoke  control  appliances  (c),  for  adaptation  work  in  connection  with  smoke 
control  orders  (d). 

Grazing  rights:  renewal  (c). 

Hire  of  swimming  pool  (c),  of  accommodation  (d). 

Homeless  families : urgent  action  (A). 

Housing  transfers,  sub-tenancies  and  other  tenancy  matters  (A),  notice  to  quit  to  tenants 
in  arrears  and  recovery  of  possessions  (c),  applications  for  accommodation  urgent 
because  of  eviction  orders  (c). 

Labour:  control  for  direct  building  (A). 

Leases : of  surplus  land  (A),  minor  in  connection  with  markets  (A). 

Lectures : authorisation  of  arrangements  for  these  in  library,  museums,  and  art  galleries 

(A). 

Legal  action : consent  to  bringing  of  proceedings  by  a constable  for  certain  offences  (a), 
for  infringement  of  law  regarding  diseases  of  animals  (a),  for  absence  from  school 
(A),  application  to  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  to  commit  TB  cases  to  hospital 
(A),  proceedings  for  certain  by-law  offences  (A),  under  law  relating  to  children  and 
young  persons  (A),  under  Tenant  and  Landlord  Act  (A),  in  respect  of  damage  to 
highways,  deposit  of  materials  and  excavations  in  the  street  (c),  in  respect  of 
contravention  of  building  by-laws  and  dangerous  structures  (c),  for  recovery  of 
debts  and  recovery  of  mortgage  payments  in  arrears  (c),  in  respect  of  speeding  in 
the  parks  ( c ),  in  cases  of  theft  from  and  damage  to  council  property  (d),  under 
Part  I of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1955  (d),  in  cases  of  urgency  (d). 

Letting  of  accommodation  (ab),  of  allotment  plots  (d). 
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Licences  and  registrations : in  connection  with  public  health  legislation  ( bd ),  markets  (Z>), 
slaughter  for  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  swine  fever  (b),  * minor  ’ {b),  licences  to 
borough  surveyor’s  staff  in  respect  of  cycles,  motor  scooters  and  motor  assisted 
cycles  (c),  for  hackney  carriages  and  drivers  (c),  under  Betting,  Gaming  and 
Lotteries  Act,  1963  (de),  club  registration  certificates  (e). 

Maintenance  works : minor  (a). 

Mental  cases:  approval  of  action  in  certain  cases  ( b ). 

Nomination  of  representatives  for  outside  conferences  (a). 

Notices:  relating  to  unfit  or  defective  premises  ( b ),  relating  to  the  deposit  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  street  works,  or  the  giving  of  security  therefor,  and  the  service  of 
exemption  notices  (c),  requiring  the  lopping  of  trees,  hedges  and  shrubs  over- 
hanging the  highway  (c),  requiring  abatement  of  nuisances  (c),  under  the  housing 
acts  ( c ). 

Orders:  for  urgent  closing  of  roads  (ac). 

Permission:  for  a driver  who  has  failed  his  driving  test  because  of  defective  eyesight  to 
continue  to  drive  if  medical  evidence  shows  that  his  eyesight  is  in  fact  satisfactory 
or  can  be  corrected  (a),  use  of  temporary  sites  by  builders  ( b ),  placing  of  wires 
across  or  under  highways  in  connection  with  radio  and  television  services  (c),  to 
install  gaming  machines  (c),  to  use  coat  of  arms  (c),  for  council  tenants  to  take 
lodgers  (d). 

Planning  applications:  approval  of  plans  under  by-laws  ( b ),  erection  of  garages  (b), 
erection  of  street  banners,  Christmas  decorations,  direction  and  temporary 
signs  (c),  representations  in  respect  of  planning  proposals  by  government  depart- 
ments (c),  minor  variations  in  developments  already  approved  (c). 

Ploughing  of  allotment  land  (d). 

Property : acquisition  (a). 

Provision  of  seats  and  alteration  of  position  of  seats  (c). 

Purchases:  routine  equipment  covered  by  estimates  (a),  vehicle  replacements  (a), 
houses  in  certain  cases  (6),  exercise  of  rights  of  pre-emption  (6),  accommodation 
for  aged  persons  (c). 

Retaining:  private  architects  and  consultants  (a),  rating  surveyor  and  valuer  (d). 

Sale  of  grass  keep  (6). 

Selection  of  tenants  for  garages  (b). 

Staff  matters  (decisions  on  individual  cases):  granting  of  leave  (a),  dismissal  of  officers 
on  probation  (a),  granting  of  extensions  of  service  past  age  of  retirement  (a), 
payment  of  sick  pay  above  entitlement  under  scale  (d),  transfer  of  probationers  to 
permanent  establishment  id). 

Valuations : approval  of  the  district  valuer’s  valuation  of  the  rent  and  rate  allowances 
payable  to  residential  officers  of  fire  brigade  (a),  approval  of  terms  negotiated  by 
the  district  valuer  (b). 


TABLE  7.2 

Examples  of  Matters  on  which  decisions  are  made  by  Chairmen 
on  the  Basis  of  their  Conventional  or  Personal  Authority 

Note:  All  are  drawn  from  the  information  supplied  by  counties.  Although  chair- 
men take  a large  range  of  decisions  in  other  authorities,  we  have  not  been  provided 
with  comparable  lists  for  these. 
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Advertisements:  for  courses,  staff  vacancies. 

Appointments:  to  committees,  filling  of  casual  vacancies  on  divisional  executives 
governing  bodies  and  outside  bodies. 

Appointments  of  teachers  to  graded  posts. 

Claims : by  employees  for  damage  to  clothing,  etc.,  for  damage  arising  out  of  boring 
operations. 

Contracts:  acceptance  of  tenders  for  painting  and  decorating;  acceptance  of  ‘non- 
contentious  ’ tenders;  terms  for  the  sale  of  land,  renewals  of  tenancies,  granting 
and  renewal  of  leases. 

Establishment:  increases  in  clerical  assistance  at  schools. 

Hire  of  temporary  accommodation. 

Insurance : authorisation. 

Legal  action,  institution  of. 

Letting  of  premises  and  grounds. 

Notifications : of  children  as  unsuitable  for  education  in  school. 

Payments:  in  respect  of  children  in  care  for  holidays,  purchase  of  tools,  etc.,  under 
clothing  and  pocket  money  schemes  for  children  in  special  schools;  fees  to  special 
schools;  in  connection  with  teachers’  courses;  small  items  over  and  above  the 
provision  in  the  estimates;  of  occasional  lecturers;  to  councillors  for  expenses  on 
courses. 

Provision:  of  home  tuition  and  education  in  hospitals,  of  telephones. 

Purchases:  urgent  purchase  of  land,  certain  educational  materials,  furniture,  non- 
health service  hearing  aids. 

Repairs  to  equipment  or  furniture. 

Salaries : approval  of  increments  to  teachers  for  industrial  experience. 

Staff  matters:  matters  of  discipline,  leave  of  absence  and  grants  for  courses  and  con- 
ferences. 

Writing  off  equipment. 
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The  Initiation  of  Policy  and  Co-ordinative  Arrangements 

Introduction 

1.  We  have  attempted  in  this  chapter  to  draw  together  a number  of  complex 
subjects  which,  although  separate,  are  more  or  less  closely  inter-related. 

2.  We  begin  by  examining  how  policy  is  initiated;  by  this  we  mean,  in  broad 
terms,  the  ways  in  which  the  main  guiding  lines  of  action  are  set  originally  or 
significant  amendments  are  made  to  them.  We  realise,  of  course,  that  this  process 
is  the  outcome  of  the  distillation  of  ideas,  the  origins  of  which  are  not  apparent 
in  our  evidence,  so  that  we  are  really  dealing  with  the  second  stage,  when  ideas 
become  crystallised  and  begin  to  have  practical  consequences. 

3.  In  many  authorities  policy  initiation  is  closely  linked  with  policy  co-ordination. 
Co-ordination  is,  however,  a much  wider  subject  and  involves  the  linking  to- 
gether not  only  of  ideas  but  of  consultative  and  administrative  processes.  We 
have  taken  into  account  the  arrangements  which  are  made  to  deal  with  matters 
which  are  the  concern  of  more  than  one  department  or  committee  and  to  ensure 
that  action  which  is  primarily  the  concern  of  one  service  is  taken  in  the  knowledge 
of  its  implications  for  others.  We  have  also  included,  however,  references  to 
other  aspects  of  co-ordination  which  are  rather  different,  although  closely 
related^-the  settling  of  priorities  in  the  allocation  of  financial  and  other  re- 
sources and  the  provision  of  common  services  to  the  authority. 

4.  As  we  have  interpreted  the  subject  of  co-ordination  so  widely,  we  thought  it 
best  to  deal  with  it  in  two  separate  sections — co-ordination  by  members  and 
co-ordination  by  officers — although  these  are  of  course  at  some  points  inter- 
connected. The  chapter  is  concerned  mainly  with  present  practice,  but  after 
describing  the  existing  arrangements  for  co-ordination  by  committees  we  include 
details  of  the  views  we  have  received  about  the  establishment  of  a ‘ policy  ’ 
committee;  we  have  also  followed  the  description  of  the  present  co-ordinative 
function  of  the  Clerk  with  a summary  of  the  opinions  expressed  about  the  idea 
of  a ‘ chief  administrative  officer  ’.  The  chapter  ends  with  a section  on  ideas 
about  the  possible  co-ordination  of  services  and  departments. 

The  initiation  of  policy 

5.  We  have  received  written  comments  from  about  30  Clerks  from  all  types  of 
local  authorities  in  reply  to  a question  ‘ What  is  the  machinery  for  making 
policy  and  how  does  it  work  in  practice  ? ’ We  were  also  able  to  ask  a similar 
question  of  a number  of  chief  officers  and  leading  members  in  those  authorities 
where  we  made  our  personal  enquiries.  Even  from  this  comparatively  small 
sample  of  authorities  there  was  considerable  variety  in  the  information  we 
received. 
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(a)  ‘ Policy  ’ committees 

6.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  replies  to  our  question  is  the  fact  that 
there  were  so  few  references  to  the  existence  of  a body  with  a dearly  defined 

responsibility  for  the  initiation  of  the  policy  of  the  authority  as  a whole that  is 

to  say  in  the  sense  of  a ‘ constitutional  ’ committee  as  distinct  from  a party  group 
(which  will  be  considered  later).  A number  of  authorities  stated  specifically  that 
there  was  no  committee  exercising  responsibility  for  general  policy — a situation 
which  some  of  those  who  commented  did  not  regard  as  entirely  satisfactory; 
for  example,  an  architect  expressed  the  view  that  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  local 
government  in  general  (and  of  the  council  he  served  in  particular)  was  a lack  of 
positive  direction  of  policy  and  the  consequent  unwillingness  of  councils  to 
commit  themselves  to  long  term  planning.  Less  than  a third  of  the  authorities 
we  consulted  made  any  reference  to  a committee  which  could  be  interpreted  as 
in  any  sense  responsible  for  central  policy  initiation  and  most  of  those  which  did 
mention  a committee  of  this  nature  expressed  some  reservation  about  the  extent 
to  which  it  could  be  said  to  exercise  this  function.  One  or  two  Clerks  referred  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  council  as  a whole  for  policy  initiation,  but  comments  on 
these  lines  seemed  to  lack  conviction  that  this  function  could  be  exercised 
effectively  by  a body  of  that  size. 

7.  More  often  than  not  when  authorities  did  refer  to  a 1 policy  ’ committee  they 
had  in  mind  the  finance  committee  (which  in  some  authorities  includes  other 
functions  also — for  example  several  are  * finance  and  general  purposes  ’ com- 
mittees or  ‘ finance  and  law  ’ committees).  These  committees  usually  include  in- 
fluential members  of  the  council  and  often  the  chairmen  of  other  major  com- 
mittees. Several  authorities  explained  that,  as  most  new  policy  involves  ex- 
penditure, it  is  at  some  stage  considered  by  the  finance  committee,  which  can  in 
this  sense  be  regarded  as  a general  policy  committee.  However,  a closer  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  finance  committee  normally  considers  projects  which 
originate  elsewhere  (often  in  the  service  committees)  and,  so  far  from  being  a 
positive  initiator  of  policy,  it  sometimes  has  a negative  function,  since  in  most 
authorities  its  approval  is  necessary  before  projects  are  referred  for  ratification 
to  the  council.  The  function  of  finance  committees  (or  their  sub-committees)  in 
fixing  rates  and  assigning  capital  priorities  includes  an  element  of  central  policy 
direction,  but  here  again  it  is  mainly  a question  of  selecting  from  projects 
initiated  elsewhere. 

8.  In  one  authority  investigated,  however,  the  committee  which  deals  with 
finance  and  a number  of  other  major  matters  (and  is  generally  agreed  to  be  the 
‘ Clerk’s  ’ rather  than  the  ‘ treasurer’s  ’ committee)  appears  to  be  more  than 
usually  involved  in  the  central  direction  of  policy.  The  members  of  the  committee, 
who  include  some  of  the  more  able  and  influential  aldermen  and  councillors,  are 
nominated  by  a selection  committee  which  is  itself  chosen  by  a free  vote  of  the 
council.  This  committee  deals  with  capital  priorities,  establishment  matters  and 
redevelopment  schemes  and  appears  to  be  gradually  taking  on  more  broad 
policy  issues ; it  was  responsible,  for  example,  for  the  acquisition  of  an  area  of 
land  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  development  has  coincided  with  an  attempt 
by  the  Clerk,  with  the  co-operation  of  a number  of  principal  officers,  to  evolve  a 
more  dynamic  and  closely  integrated  administration.  Nevertheless,  one  per- 
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ceptive  councillor  said  that  he  did  not  regard  even  this  as  a policy  committee  in 
the  true  sense. 

9.  Some  authorities  suggested  that  there  was  an  element  of  policy  initiation  in 
the  work  of  their  ‘ parliamentary  ’ committee ; these  sometimes  include  other 
functions,  for  example  ‘ general  purposes  ’ or  ‘ selection  ’ or,  in  one  case, 
< finance  Again,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  committees  are  so  much 
initiators  as  co-ordinators  of  policy  since  there  are  references  to  their  considering 
matters  originally  raised  in  the  service  committees  which  are  likely  to  have  a 
wider  impact.  In  some  places  the  parliamentary  committee  apparently  deals 
primarily  with  a rather  specialised  aspect  of  the  general  direction  of  policy — 
questions  affecting  the  boundaries,  areas  and  status  of  the  authority.  We  have, 
in  fact,  the  impression  that  in  some  places  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  a 
consideration  of  the  aims  and  needs  of  the  authority  as  a whole  by  enquiries 
instituted  by  a local  government  boundary  commission. 

10.  In  one  authority  the  Clerk  said  that,  although  the  general  purposes  com- 
mittee undertook  some  co-ordination,  it  was  too  large  for  policy  initiation; 
nevertheless  some  of  its  sub-committees  had  occasionally  taken  the  initiative 
in  specialised  fields  such  as  organisation  and  methods  and  the  future  boundaries 
of  the  authority. 

1 1 . In  another  authority  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  influential  members,  which  had 
originally  been  set  up  to  deal  specifically  with  the  redevelopment  of  the  town 
centre,  soon  began  to  take  on  other  tasks;  for  example,  it  became  involved  with 
development  elsewhere  and  with  housing  policy  generally.  Some  commentators 
saw  in  this  the  germ  of  a policy  committee.  Another  method  used  in  the  same 
authority  was  ad  hoc  meetings  of  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  a number  of 
committees  concerned  in  a particular  project,  but  such  meetings  were  probably 
more  concerned  with  co-ordination  than  with  initiation. 

(b)  The  contribution  of  party  groups  and  of  groups  of  influential  members  in  non- 
party  authorities 

12.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  authorities  operating  on  party  lines  the  party 
group  makes  a more  significant  contribution  than  any  single  ‘ constitutional  ’ 
committee  towards  general  policy  initiation.  In  the  words  of  one  chief  officer 
‘ It  appears  to  me  that  the  council  has  no  machinery  for  making  policy  except 
perhaps  that  very  loose-knit  organisation  known  as  the  group  meeting  ’.  The 
functions  of  the  group  in  this  respect  have  been  examined  in  Chapter  5.  Twenty 
of  the  authorities  we  consulted  mentioned  the  part  played  by  a party  group  and 
this  was  sometimes  (although  not  invariably)  referred  to  as  the  major  factor  in 
the  general  direction  of  policy.  Four  authorities  attached  considerable  signifi- 
cance to  the  election  addresses  of  members  of  the  majority  party,  which  set  the 
tone  of  the  group’s  policy  as  a whole,  or  of  particular  aspects;  for  example,  in 
one  place  the  introduction  of  reduced  bus  fares  for  old  people  was  attributed  to 
election  promises.  Two  authorities  referred  to  central  directives  or  guidance 
received  from  the  party’s  national  headquarters.  A number  mentioned  the 
function  of  the  group  in  considering,  at  the  instance  of  a chairman,  major  items 
of  policy  before  these  are  examined  in  detail  by  an  individual  committee;  but 
more  referred  to  the  more  regular  function  of  the  group  in  filtering  new  policy 
proposals  on  their  way  from  committees  to  the  council. 
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13.  In  Chapter  5,  however,  it  was  suggested  that,  although  there  is  evidence 
of  policy  initiation  by  party  groups  in  some  places,  in  the  majority  of  authorities 
the  group  appears  to  spend  much  of  its  time  and  energy  in  what  is,  in  a sense,  a 
negative  function — vetting  the  recommendations  which  originate  in  individual 
service  committees.  This  function  is  in  essence  different  from  policy  initiation. 
In  the  words  of  one  Town  Clerk  ‘ The  group  decides  to  support  or  oppose  a 
particular  committee’s  recommendations,  but  it  never  decides  to  initiate  a new 
policy  of  its  own  to  be  introduced  at  committee  level  ’.  We  referred  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  group  as  a whole  is  in  any  case  too  large  for  the  task  of  policy 
initiation.  There  is  the  further  problem  that,  if  policy  is  initiated  by  the  group 
itself,  there  is  a danger  that  this  will  be  done  in  the  absence  of  professional  advice 

14.  We  also  examined  the  position  and  function  of  the  party  leadership  and 
noted  that  in  many  places  the  real  power  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a small  number  of  influential  members.  Comments  by  officers  and  by  leading 
members  themselves  suggest  that  policy  initiation  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
centred  in  this  ‘ inner  caucus  ’ than  in  the  group  as  a whole. 

15.  Similarly,  we  saw  that  even  in  non-party  authorities  a dominating  group  can 
emerge  which  can  sometimes  be  responsible  for  policy  initiation  and  direction. 
One  discerning  member  in  such  an  authority  who  was  outside  this  powerful 
group  said  that  in  fact  they  formed  a ‘ cabinet  ’. 

16.  However,  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  leaders  in  both  party  and  non-party 
authorities  are  also  chairmen  of  leading  service  committees  and  it  is  sometimes  in 
that  capacity  that  they  generate  policy  ideas. 

(c)  The  initiation  of  policy  in  individual  committees 

17.  A large  number  of  the  Clerks  who  answered  our  enquiry  stressed  that, 
although  policy  ideas  are  filtered  through  a party  group  or  a finance  or  other 
major  committee  and  subsequently  considered  by  the  council  itself,  they  often 
originate  in  the  individual  service  committees.  The  terms  in  which  they  described 
the  process  have  striking  similarities: — ‘ Policy  in  the  main  is  made  by  each 
committee  ‘ Each  functional  committee  is  responsible  for  policy  within  its  own 
sphere  ‘ Policy  is  determined  by  the  standing  committees  in  respect  of  the 
services  they  control  there  is  ‘ no  machinery  for  the  making  of  policy  apart 
from  the  ordinary  establishment  of  committees  making  their  recommendations 
direct  to  the  council  ’. 

18.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  be  so,  bearing  in  mind  the  fragmentation 
of  local  government  services  among  separate  departments  controlled  by  officers 
with  different  professional  backgrounds  and  receiving  instructions  from  a 
variety  of  central  government  departments;  for  it  is  often  in  the  process  of  the 
practical  application  of  previous  decisions  that  new  policy  ideas  emerge.  The 
extent  to  which  cohesion  is  achieved  naturally  varies  considerably  and  is  de- 
pendent on  the  efficiency  of  the  arrangements  for  co-ordination  at  both  member 
and  officer  level,  which  will  be  examined  in  a later  section  of  this  chapter. 
Inevitably,  however,  if  all  policy  changes  are  initiated  in  individual  committees 
there  is  a danger  that  the  process  of  assimilating  them  may  obscure  those  major 
issues  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a whole. 
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19.  Having  drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  individual  committees  in  this 
respect,  it  must  be  stressed  that  there  are  a variety  of  ways  in  which  their  con- 
tribution towards  policy  initiation  is  in  fact  exercised,  depending  on  the  relative 
roles  played  by  individual  committee  members,  by  committee  chairmen  acting 
on  their  own  initiative,  by  chairmen  acting  in  association  with  chief  officers  and 
by  chief  officers  themselves.  We  shall  turn  now  to  examine  these  factors. 

(d)  The  contribution  of  individual  committee  members 

20.  In  Chapter  3 we  referred  to  two  contrasted  points  of  view  about  the  role  of  a 
councillor;  on  the  one  hand  he  can  be  regarded  as  a director  and  policy  maker 
and  on  the  other  a watchdog  to  ensure  that  officers  do  not  go  astray  or  spend 
money  extravagantly.  We  noted  that  comparatively  few  members  appeared  to  see 
themselves  as  having  the  more  positive  role  of  policy-maker.  In  fact,  in  most  of 
the  authorities  we  investigated  the  contribution  of  the  individual  members 
towards  the  initiation  of  policy  did  not  appear  to  be  of  great  significance. 

21.  There  are,  however,  exceptions.  For  example  in  one  rural  district  it  was 
said  that  councillors  brought  forward  policy  ideas  without  necessarily  being 
chairmen  or  vice-chairmen  of  committees  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  frequently  much  discussion  in  private  between  members  before 
matters  were  brought  out  in  committee.  In  a county  members  were  said  to  often 
bring  forward  new  ideas  during  committee  discussions.  In  one  or  two  other 
authorities  instances  are  quoted  of  contributions  by  individual  members,  but  we 
have  the  impression  that  these  are  often  confined  to  narrow  aspects  of  the 
service  in  which  they  happen  to  have  a particular  interest,  either  because  of  local 
connections  or  personal  inclination. 

(e)  The  contribution  of  committee  chairmen 

22.  The  function  of  committee  chairmen  as  makers  of  policy  has  been  examined 
in  Chapter  7.  We  noted  there  that  a committee  chairman  who  is  in  possession  of 
considerably  more  information  about  a service  than  the  general  run  of  committee 
members  may  be  able  to  use  his  position  to  direct  and  evolve  policy  and  we 
quoted  examples  of  chairmen  acting  in  this  way.  We  noted,  however,  that  the 
functions  of  chairmen  in  this  respect  vary  considerably.  A few  of  the  authorities 
providing  answers  to  our  question  referred  to  the  initiative  exercised  by  chairmen 
and  we  know  of  some  instances  of  pressure  from  chairmen  being  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  promotion  of  new  developments.  One  Town  Clerk  explained  that  it 
was  customary  for  all  important  matters  to  be  referred  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
chairman  who  decided,  with  or  without  consultation  with  his  colleagues,  whether 
it  should  be  brought  to  committee,  and  another  mentioned  the  practice  of  chair- 
men of  appropriate  committees  meeting  occasionally  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  mayor  if  issues  of  major  policy  were  under  consideration;  these,  however,  are 
strictly  speaking  co-ordinating  rather  than  initiating  functions. 

23.  In  some  authorities,  however,  chairmen  are  of  little  significance  in  policy- 
making. For  example,  the  Clerk  of  one  authority  said  ‘ Chairmen  by  and  large 
do  not  contribute  very  much  to  policy-making  ’ and  in  another  authority  it  was 
said  that  they  had  no  direct  influence  on  policy  except  insofar  as  they  were 
expected  to  have  given  the  matter  a little  more  thought  than  other  members  of 
the  committee. 
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(/)  The  contribution  of  the  chairman-chief  officer  relationship 

24.  In  Chapter  7 we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  policy  was  much  more  likely  to 
evolve  in  a close  co-operation  between  chief  officers  and  chairmen  than  primarily 
as  the  concern  of  a chairman  and  we  examined  the  extent  to  which  policy  ideas 
tend  to  emanate  from  the  subtle  chairman-officer  relationship.  About  a quarter 
of  the  authorities  consulted  attached  some  significance  to  collaboration  of 
chairmen  and  officers  in  the  initiation  of  policy  and  two  apparently  regarded  this 
as  the  major  factor. 

(g)  The  contribution  of  officers 

25.  In  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  authorities  we  consulted  officers  were  said  to 
make  a significant  contribution  to  the  initiation  of  policy  and  in  nearly  a quarter 
they  were  said  to  play  the  major  part.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of 
those  with  whom  we  discussed  the  question  were  themselves  officers,  although  in 
a few  places  what  they  said  was  reinforced  by  members. 

26.  One  Clerk  expressed  the  situation  most  decisively — ‘ I can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  but  that,  in  the  main,  policy  springs  from  the  official  side  ’.  He  saw  this 
as  a gradual  development  over  the  years,  which  was  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  spheres  local  government  had  become  so  highly  technical 
that  its  intricacies  were  in  large  measure  incomprehensible  to  the  layman.  In 
another  authority  the  treasurer  estimated  that  90  % of  the  initiative  came  from 
officers.  In  another  it  was  said  that  the  chief  officers  were  expected  to  bring  up-to- 
date  and  informed  reports  to  committee  in  order  to  keep  the  council’s  policy  in 
line  with  the  most  progressive  and  useful  ideas.  Similarly,  in  another  authority 
officers  were  said  to  influence  policy  by  looking  ahead  and  drawing  the  attention 
of  committees  to  opportunities  they  could  take.  The  Royal  Commission  on 
London  Government  noted  that  a good  chief  education  officer  ‘ is  normally 
immensely  influential  in  policy  as  well  as  in  administrative  questions  ’-1 

27.  In  one  authority  officers  felt  that  they  were  in  some  instances  forced  to  take 
the  initiative  themselves  in  introducing  policy  changes  because  none  of  the 
political  parties  had  an  overall  majority;  this  view  was  confirmed  by  one  of  the 
party  leaders  himself.  In  some  places  officers  are  said  to  take  the  lead  in  matters 
where  party  political  issues  are  of  little  significance.  In  one  authority  it  was 
suggested  that  one  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  officers  tended  to  take  the 
initiative  was  that  the  average  age  of  the  council  tended  to  be  high.  Another 
factor  which  in  some  cases  appears  to  lead  officers  to  supply  the  initiative  on 
policy  is  the  amount  of  detail  fed  to  committees,  which  tends  to  obscure  the 
major  issues. 

28.  The  fact  that  policy  is  often  conditioned  by  national  legislation  and  central 
directives  was  mentioned  in  one  or  two  authorities  as  another  reason  for  the 
tendency  for  officers  to  take  a major  part  in  policy  initiation,  since  directives  are 
first  received  at  departmental  level. 

29.  These  comments  present  a very  different  picture  from  that  suggested  by  the 
facile  generalisation  that  members  are  responsible  for  policy  and  officers  for  its 

1 Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London  1957-60.  Report  Cmnd.  1164, 
para.  469. 
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execution.  In  fact,  in  many  authorities  members  become  involved  in  the  minutiae 
of  administration  and  the  evidence  we  have  just  been  examining  suggests  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  the  officers  rather  than  the  members  who  initiate  policy. 

30.  A number  of  those  who  attributed  the  initiative  to  officers,  however,  were  at 
pains  to  point  out  that  the  initiation  of  policy  is  not  the  same  as  its  dictation. 
One  Clerk  explained  that,  although  officers  sowed  the  germ  of  the  idea,  members 
did  not  just  ‘ rubber  stamp  they  played  a big  part  in  policy  development.  We 
have  referred  earlier  in  this  chapter  to  the  role  of  committees  and  their  chairmen 
and  we  have  the  impression  that  even  when  the  initiative  lies  with  officers  they 
often  work  through  either  chairmen,  or  committees,  or  both. 

31.  A number  of  people  who  stressed  the  significant  part  played  by  officers  in 
the  initiation  of  policy  implied  that  in  many  instances  this  involved  officers  in 
working  in  close  association  with  one  another.  One  or  two  mentioned  the 
significance  in  this  respect  of  chief  officers’  meetings.  There  are  references  also 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Clerk  in  welding  together  the  contributions  made  by 
individual  chief  officers,  in  taking  the  initiative  himself  in  matters  which  do  not 
fall  directly  within  the  sphere  of  a single  department  or  committee  and  some- 
times, in  party  authorities,  in  providing  a link  between  the  policy  thinking  of 
officers  and  that  of  leading  members  in  the  group.  The  co-ordinative  function  of 
the  Clerk  will  be  examined  in  more  detail  in  a later  section  of  this  chapter. 

(/:)  The  variety  of  the  arrangements  for  the  initiation  of  policy 

32.  Even  our  small  sample  has  revealed  the  variety  of  methods  of  policy  initiat- 
ion which  are  possible  in  different  authorities.  If  a general  theme  can  be 
distinguished,  it  is  that  under  present  arrangements,  policy  seems  more  likely  to 
be  initiated  with  the  needs  of  individual  services  in  mind  than  in  relation  to  the 
council’s  activities  as  a whole,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  generalisation. 

33.  The  variety  of  arrangements  as  between  authorities  is,  however,  no  more 
marked  than  the  variety  of  methods  of  policy  initiation  within  some  individual 
authorities.  Many  refer  to  different  sources  of  ideas,  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  question  at  issue — the  party  leaders,  committee  chairmen,  individual 
members,  officers,  ratepayers,  voluntary  associations,  etc.  It  is  possibly  because 
of  this  variety  that  many  officers  and  members  obviously  had  difficulty  in 
explaining  how  their  authority  formulated  its  policy.  One  leading  councillor  with 
considerable  insight  answered  ‘ It  is  a sad  admission,  but  I am  not  sure  that  we 
do  ’ and  another,  with  many  years  of  experience,  said  ‘ Well,  I suppose  a lot  of  it 
is  like  Topsy,  it  just  grows  ’.  We  feel  that  comments  such  as  these  may  be 
applicable  to  many  authorities. 

Co-ordination  by  committees 

(a)  The  need  for  co-ordination 

34.  Co-ordination,  used  with  reference  to  the  local  government  committee 
system,  has  two  distinct  meanings.  On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  seen  as  a necessity 
arising  from  the  existence  of  semi-independent  committees,  each  with  its  own 
special  policy  and  interest.  In  this  sense  it  comprehends  formal  arrangements 
such  as  intentional  cross-membership,  joint  committees  to  provide  for  the 
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smoothing  out  of  conflict  at  an  early  stage  and  ‘ horizontal  ’ committees  such  as 
the  general  purposes,  finance  and  establishment  committees  to  reconcile  the 
policies  of  the  service  committees  with  each  other  and  with  the  limited  means 
available.  The  full  council  itself  is,  of  course,  the  ultimate  co-ordinator  in  this 
sense  since  it  can  settle  by  means  of  a vote  any  differences  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  at  committee  level.  In  general  this  may  be  described  as  a negative 
approach  to  co-ordination — a realistic  acceptance  of  the  centrifugal  tendencies 
of  the  committee  system  and  the  establishment  of  machinery  to  keep  them  in 
check. 

35.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  what  we  shall  call,  for  convenience,  the  positive 
view  of  co-ordination,  that  policy  should  as  far  as  possible  be  a unity,  that  co- 
ordination should  start  from  a coherent  set  of  objectives  for  the  council  as  a 
whole  and  that  the  part  of  the  committees  is  to  work  within  this  general  policy. 
It  may  be  argued  that  such  a need  requires  that  there  should  be  a single  directing 
body,  whether  it  be  a majority  party  caucus,  a council  policy  committee  or 
possibly  an  informal  alliance  of  chairmen.  Some  authorities  have  acknowledged 
a need  for  a unified  policy  over  certain  areas  of  activity  which  do  not  correspond 
with  the  formally  defined  responsibilities  of  service  committees  by  setting  up 
development  committees  with  the  object  of  forming  plans  which  will  become 
binding  on  the  service  departments.  It  may  be  argued  that  such  action  is  an 
admission  that  the  traditional  pattern  of  separate  committees,  each  controlling 
its  own  department  and  keeping  to  its  own  defined  field  of  action,  with  the 
limited  means  of  co-ordination  mentioned  above,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  made  by  new  problems.  It  may  also  be  a sign  of  a new  conception  of 
social  planning,  with  the  subordination  of  the  services  to  the  end  of  integrated 
development.  If  the  general  aim  is  to  do  all  that  lies  in  the  power  of  the  authority 
to  enhance  the  life  of  the  community,  it  may  seem  necessary  to  start  from  a view 
of  the  sort  of  life  people  will  want  to  live,  and  then  work  out  as  a secondary 
matter  what  can  be  provided  towards  this  end  by  way  of  services.  One  Clerk, 
for  example,  whose  council  decided  to  extend  the  responsibilities  of  its  finance 
committee  to  general  planning,  suggested  in  his  report  in  connection  with  this 
development  that  in  directing  itself  to  consider  all  major  policy  considerations, 
including  priorities,  allocation  and  co-ordination  of  expenditure,  the  committee 
should  analyse  not  only  the  likely  changes  in  the  future  but  also  those  desired, 
and  produce  a clear  and  well-balanced  programme  of  priorities  in  this  light. 
Action  of  this  kind  may  also  be  seen  as  necessary  if  the  right  use  is  to  be  made  of 
research.  In  view  of  the  interdependency  of  the  elements  in  a community,  social 
and  administrative  science  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  study  of  the  effects  of 
policies  in  separate  sectors  in  terms  of  child  welfare,  adult  welfare,  education, 
housing  and  transport,  etc.  Among  its  most  valuable  contributions  is  its  growing 
ability  to  show  how  physical  environment  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual  are 
inter-related.  Such  insights  can  best  be  used  in  connection  with  overall  planning 
of  the  framework  of  policy  within  which  services  may  have  their  sub- 
policies. 

36.  Another  view  is  that  this  is  an  abstract  and  impractical  ideal  of  co-ordination 
which  ignores  the  realities  of  the  conditions  under  which  local  government  work 
is  undertaken.  It  may  be  said  not  only  that  departmental  policies  are  living 
things,  with  their  own  dynamics,  whose  impetus  would  be  lost  if  an  attempt 
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were  made  to  impose  a kind  of  ‘ super-policy  ’ upon  them,  but  that  local 
government  work  is  so  conditioned  by  legal  requirements,  central  government 
controls,  financial  restrictions  and  other  contingencies,  that  the  ideal  of  a 
unified  policy  is  an  unrealistic  ideal.  One  Clerk  writes,  with  regard  to  his  own 
authority,  that  ‘ the  view  has  always  been  taken  that  whilst  the  County  Council 
is  a multi-purpose  body  its  functions  are  essentially  heterogeneous  and  that  such 
co-ordination,  liaison  and  economy  as  is  possible  is  better  achieved  through  the 
functional  committees  and  the  officers  ’.  Current  attitudes  to  these  problems  will 
be  described  later  in  this  study.  We  shall  at  this  stage  look  at  what  evidence  we 
have  found  that  there  is  a problem  of  co-ordination,  that  there  is  a clash  of  aims 
between  committees  which  is  wasteful  and  prevents  rational  forward  planning. 
The  limits  of  our  evidence  should  of  course  be  borne  in  mind.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  it  is  based  mainly  upon  interviews  in  thirteen  authorities,  written  comments 
by  some  of  the  thirty-two  Clerks  who  answered  a questionnaire  which  asked, 
amongst  other  things,  for  a description  of  co-ordination  in  their  authorities,  and 
certain  other  information  provided  spontaneously  by  Clerks  in  connection  with 
our  main  statistical  questionnaire. 

37.  A Town  Clerk  supplied  ns  with  details  of  a report  to  his  council  which  led 
to  the  setting  up  of  a development  committee.  It  instanced  the  following  cases  in 
support  of  such  a need : 

(i)  a long  period  of  indecision  over  the  redevelopment  of  land  in  an  area  of 
the  town,  with  the  need  for  repeated  reference  to  the  cleansing,  highways, 
housing,  planning  and  watch  committees,  with  an  eventual  resort  to  the 
general  purposes  committee  as  arbiter; 

(ii)  a conflict  of  interest  between  the  highways  committee  (for  car  parks)  and 
the  housing  committee; 

(iii)  the  need  for  co-ordinated  planning  in  a small  area  where  the  reconstruc- 
tion, highways,  housing  and  estates  committees  were  all  closely  involved. 

We  were  told,  in  several  instances  where  there  were  separate  surveyor’s  and 
planning  departments,  of  highway  committees  taking  decisions  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  planning  aspect;  on  the  other  hand  a case  was  mentioned 
of  a planning  committee,  ignorant  of  existing  plans  under  formulation  for 
highways,  allowing  development  which  subsequently  had  to  be  bought  out. 
This  may  perhaps  be  blamed  upon  failure  in  co-ordination  at  officer  level, 
although  a committee  system  requiring  joint  reports  to  a single  committee  would 
presumably  enforce  early  consultation  between  departments  and  so  reduce 
dangers  of  this  kind.  In  a county  borough  a surveyor  deprecated  the  attitude  of  a 
housing  committee  to  the  planning  committee’s  proposals,  and  in  particular  its 
disregard  of  the  detailed  research  which  formed  their  background.  In  a county 
where  a number  of  developments  had  been  sponsored  by  service  committees  in 
contradiction  to  a county  plan,  they  had  been  undertaken  knowingly  by  the 
members  concerned  as  a result  of  popular  pressure.  A school,  for  example,  had 
been  developed  in  a place  where  according  to  the  plan  and  other  forecasts  there 
was  to  be  a decline  in  population.  One  person  we  interviewed  spoke  of  * much 
wrongful  expenditure  ’ because  of  failure  to  take  account  of  planning  predictions 
and  intentions.  A contrast  was  made  with  another  county  where  the  location  of 
services  had  been  carefully  considered  in  the  light  of  a county  plan.  We  would  not 
suggest  that  gross  inconsistencies  between  what  is  being  provided  by  the  service 
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committees  and  the  development  plan  are  at  all  general.  They  may  be  exceptional 
taking  England  andWales  as  a whole,  but  they  do  exist.  Amember  of  a university  j 
who  had  recently  ceased  to  be  a member  of  another  county  council,  informed  us: 
“While  the  finance  and  staffing  committees  did  achieve  a certain  amount  of 
co-ordination  in  their  respective  fields,  most  of  the  other  committees  went  their 
way  regardless  of  what  was  happening  in  other  related  spheres.  The  county 
council  was  still  largely  a loosely  organised  collection  of  ad  hoc  bodies.  No 
elected  member  nor  officer  gave  guidance  and  leadership  over  a wide  field  of  the 
council’s  responsibilities.  The  result  was  that  in  those  spheres  where  co-ordination 
was  necessary  and  a joint  approach  by  more  than  one  committee  needed  in  the 
solution  of  complex  problems,  the  council’s  administration  was  not  particularly 
successful.  In  this  context  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  town  and  country 
planning  was  by  far  the  least  developed  and  the  least  efficiently  run  of  the 
council’s  functions.  No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  co-ordinate  policies  on 
roads,  traffic  management,  land-use  and  the  long-term  development  of  the 
county  ’. 

38.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said  that  in  some  of  the  authorities  we  visited 
informal  officer  co-ordination  on  policy  formation  went  a long  way  to  over- 
coming the  lack  of  a committee  with  responsibility  for  the  formation  of  general 
policy.  We  have  more  to  say  of  this  aspect  later  in  this  chapter.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  problems  we  outline  here,  although  common,  are  not  universal.  A 
colleague  who  made  a special  inquiry  into  administration  in  one  rural  county 
found  little  evidence  of  overlapping  departments,  lack  of  co-ordination  between 
committees  or  internal  feuds  ‘ such  as  seems  to  trouble  the  administration  of 
some  local  authorities  ’. 

39.  Some  Clerks  of  smaller  authorities  thought  that  they  were  relatively  trouble- 
free  because  of  the  smallness  of  their  councils.  One  wrote,  for  example,  ‘ In  a 
small  authority  the  arrangements  for  co-ordination  are  easy  and  do  not  involve 
any  particular  problems  nor  any  special  committee  organisation  ’.  (The  council 
concerned  has  sixteen  members,  each  a member  of  two  or  three  committees.) 
We  have  experience,  however,  of  small  councils  in  which  committees  were 
sometimes  at  loggerheads — despite  common  memberships.  The  reasons  may  be 
partly  sought  in  the  tendency  for  some  committees,  led  by  their  chairmen,  to 
behave  like  autonomous  bodies,  seeking  to  protect  and  extend  their  jurisdictions, 
even  at  the  expense  of  other  committees  of  the  council.  In  one  case  it  was  said 
that  four  committees  with  overlapping  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  a cemetery  would 
argue  over  a related  matter  for  up  to  six  months  before  hammering  out  a 
decision.  There  were  several  issues  of  this  kind  in  the  authority  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  inter-committee  disputes,  including  Christmas  decorations.  One 
member  said,  ‘ Although  you  have  the  same  people  on  every  committee  the 
committees  nevertheless  disagree  ...  It  causes  much  delay  and  frustration.’  It 
was  the  practice  for  committees  to  refer  matters  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween themselves  instead  of  asking  the  officers  to  produce  coherent  proposals. 
As  a result  a very  large  amount  of  time  was  spent  discussing  relatively  minor 
items. 

40.  We  have  mentioned  in  Chapter  7 the  tendency  for  chairmen  to  behave  in 
some  cases  as  champions  of  committee  empires.  An  organisation  and  methods 
officer  gave  his  experience  of  local  government  as  of  a variety  of  semi-independent 
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services,  all  exerting  centrifugal  tendencies  and  needing  additional  resources  and 
staff.  He  thought  that  proposals  from  service  departments  had  not  been 
sufficiently  examined  in  the  past,  since  the  finance  and  establishment  committees 
did  not  have  the  whole  picture;  that  while  a commercial  concern  tries  to  plan  its 
progress,  ‘ the  local  government  horse  is  being  pulled  in  a variety  of  directions  at 
the  same  time;  more  and  more  money  is  spent  but  not  under  a comprehensive 
plan.  Certainly  a lot  of  proposals  had  not  been  critically  examined.  Expenditure 
was  not  viewed  in  terms  of  real  cost  The  Town  Clerk  of  a county  borough 
writes,  ‘ There  is  a tradition  locally  of  practically  permanent  chairmanships  and 
a tendency  for  each  committee  to  regard  itself  as  independent  of  the  council,  and 
efforts  are  continually  being  made  by  meetings  of  officers,  both  ad  hoc  and  regular, 
to  reverse  this  tradition  ’.  Attempts  in  this  authority  to  combine  committees  or  to 
remove  functions  from  one  committee  to  another  had  met  with  some  strong 
opposition,  particularly  by  long-serving  members.  For  this  reason  functions 
were  administered  by  wrong  departments.  The  gritting  of  roads  was  out  of  the 
surveyor’s  control  and  in  the  hands  of  the  refuse  department,  the  markets 
committee  was  in  charge  of  car-parking  and  let  their  own  properties  instead  of 
the  estates  committee.  The  committees  were  continually  pressing  to  stay  outside 
the  central  purchasing  scheme  ‘ for  reasons  they  think  good  ’.  Committees  are 
sometimes  very  sensitive  about  their  jurisdictions.  At  a parks  committee  in 
another  authority  certain  members  seemed  offended  that  the  education  committee 
had  made  a suggestion  to  them  about  action  on  a particular  problem.  Road 
crossing  patrols  may  be  instanced  as  a subject  of  especial  delicacy  in  at  least 
three  of  the  authorities  we  visited.  The  highways,  road  safety  and  education 
committees  may  all  believe  that  the  solution  to  a problem  lies  within  the  other’s 
power,  and  this  can  result  in  a great  deal  of  pin-pricking  and  a failure  to  act 
quickly. 

41.  There  are  certain  symptoms  of  committee  empire-building  which  may  have 
serious  effects.  Inflation  of  service  estimates  may  occur  as  a bid  to  obtain  as 
great  a share  as  possible  of  total  available  resources.  A District  Clerk  thought 
some  members  alarmingly  ignorant  of  services  other  than  those  their  own 
committee  provided.  There  is  sometimes  a feeling — particularly  in  education 
committees — that  they  are  entitled  to  a higher  than  average  financial  indepen- 
dence. One  chairman  of  a county  education  committee  thought  that  his  service 
should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  council  financially. 

42.  Centrifugal  tendencies  are  not  to  be  found  only  at  main  committee  level.  In 
one  county,  for  example,  there  were  local  committees  with  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  welfare  homes  which  were  said  to  be  constantly  pressing 
against  attempts  at  economy  from  the  centre.  They  resented  attempts  to  impose  a 
general  policy  and  the  whole  welfare  committee  structure  was  involved  in  intense 
local  politics.  In  another  county  opposition  to  delegation  to  a county  welfare 
officer  was  partly  inspired  by  the  wish  of  hostel  sub-committee  members  to  hold 
on  to  their  local  powers.  One  Clerk  of  a very  large  county  simply  remarks  in 
connection  with  co-ordination  that  1 the  county  committees  proceed  indepen- 
dently ’.  It  may  be  that  centrifugal  tendencies  are  particularly  strong  in  the 
counties  since  the  body  of  members  tends  to  be  less  ‘ close-knit  ’ than  in  a town 
where,  in  any  event,  there  is  more  likely  to  be  a party  political  organisation  to 
exercise  a degree  of  discipline.  On  the  other  hand  they  were  mitigated  in  some 
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counties  by  the  power  of  a team  of  officers  working  in  close  liaison  with  a few 
chairmen.  There  exists  in  all  authorities  the  danger  to  co-ordination  of  an  alliance 
between  chairman,  committee  and  chief  officer,  taking  a strongly  independent 
line.  This  in  our  experience  is  a highly  exceptional  state  of  affairs.  Checks  and 
balances  usually  operate  within  the  service  administration.  It  is  perhaps  the 
education  service  which  is  most  likely  to  appear  relatively  independent.  As  we 
have  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  education  service  was  referred  to  as  a 4 council 
within  the  council  ’ and  an  1 empire  within  an  empire  ’.  This  may  be  an  indication 
that  factors  such  as  the  complexity  of  a service,  its  size  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  dependent  on  central  government  rather  than  the  council  for  capital 
development  funds,  contribute  towards  the  tendency  for  a committee  to  see 
itself  as  with  aims  separate  and  unrelated  to  the  rest  of  the  council  structure. 
A case  can  of  course  be  made  that  the  education  service’s  co-ordinative  needs  are 
few:  that  schools  and  colleges  are  not  so  much  part  of  the  web  of  local  welfare 
services  that  their  administration  requires  integration  with  that  of  other 
departments. 

43.  It  seems  to  us  from  the  evidence  cited  above  that  in  many  authorities  at 
least,  the  problems  of  co-ordination  have  not  been  adequately  solved.  In  the  last 
resort  they  are,  of  course,  insoluble  by  institutional  arrangements;  an  ad- 
ministrative structure  cannot  control  the  willingness  of  participants  to  co- 
operate. It  can,  however,  do  much  to  help  people  to  work  closely  together  and  to 
ensure  that  the  activities  of  an  authority  are  considered  as  a whole.  In  our  next 
section  we  examine  the  ways  by  which  co-ordination  of  this  kind  is  at  present 
furthered. 

(b)  The  principal  means  of  co-ordination 
(i)  The  council  meeting 

44.  Full  meetings  of  council  are  the  final  arbiters  of  conflicts  between  committees, 
and  they  do  occasionally  settle  disputes.  This  usually  happens,  however,  only 
after  a long  process  of  argument  and  often  after  much  misguided  work  at  officer 
and  committee  level,  and  cannot  in  any  real  sense  be  called  co-ordination.  The 
Clerk  of  one  large  county  stated  that  there  had  been  only  one  case  in  twenty 
years  of  a dispute  between  committees  having  to  be  settled  by  council.  The  need 
of  a final  court  of  appeal  on  matters  of  disagreement  is  obvious.  In  practice, 
however,  the  role  of  the  council  meeting  in  giving  general  sanction  to  arrange- 
ments for  the  achievement  of  co-ordination  is  of  much  greater  importance. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  attempts  so  to  define  the  jurisdictions  of 
committees  that  overlap  is  avoided.  One  Clerk  we  met  had  been  asked  to 
undertake  such  a definition  but  was  pessimistic  about  being  able  to  produce 
proposals  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  committee  chairmen.  A Town  Clerk  of 
a large  county  borough,  however,  laid  much  stress  upon  the  value  of  a careful 
formulation  of  a committee’s  functions. 

(ii)  Linked  committee  membership 

45.  Comparable  with  co-ordination  by  a full  council  meeting  is  the  arrangement, 
particularly  common  in  Wales,  by  which  all  members  of  the  council  sit  on  all  or 
nearly  all  the  main  committees.  The  very  large  finance  and  children’s  committees 
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shown  in  Tables  IV  and  VI,  in  Appendix  A are  accounted  for  chiefly  by  this 
practice.  The  smaller  boroughs  and  districts  are  particularly  likely  not  to  have 
selective  committees,  although  the  most  remarkable  examples  are  in  the  Welsh 
rural  counties  where,  for  example,  one  children’s  committee  has  93  members. 
The  remarkable  fact  emerging  from  our  observations  of  authorities  of  this  type 
is  that  although  in  theory  it  might  be  supposed  that  having  the  same  membership 
on  every  committee  might  be  expected  to  produce  a single,  integrated  policy,  in 
practice  this  is  not  always  the  case  since  clashes  are  not  uncommon — in  fact  our 
limited  observations  suggest  that  they  are  probably  more  common  than  between 
small  selective  committees.  The  reason  appears  to  lie  partly  in  the  independence 
of  chairmen. 

46.  We  have  already  given  some  details  of  cross-memberships  of  chairmen  in 
Chapter  7.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  counties  and  the  rural  districts  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  is  often  ex  officio  member  of  all  or  most  of  the 
other  committees.  The  chairman  of  the  council  or  the  mayor  is  commonly  an 
ex  officio  member  of  all  committees.  It  is  also  common  for  the  chairmen  of  the 
service  committees  to  have  seats  on  the  finance  and  general  purposes  committees. 
One  authority  has  all  chairmen  on  a general  purposes  committee  and  all  vice- 
chairmen  on  a finance  committee.  Other  examples  of  linked  membership  at 
chairman  level  are  a county  lands  committee  which  includes  the  chairmen  of  the 
six  major  ‘ client  ’ committees,  a supplies  committee  in  the  same  county  including 
the  same  six  chairmen  and  four  chairmen  of  education  sub-committees,  a 
planning  and  development  committee  including  the  chairmen  of  the  parliament- 
ary and  the  highways  and  bridges  committees,  a welfare  committee  including  the 
chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the  children’s  and  health  committees,  a health 
committee  including  the  chairmen  of  the  public  health,  housing  and  education 
committees  and  the  school  health  sub-committee,  a mental  health  sub-committee 
including  the  chairman  of  the  welfare  committee,  a public  health  and  housing 
committee  including  the  chairman  of  the  health  committee,  and  a highways 
committee  including  the  chairman  of  the  planning  committee. 

47.  In  addition  to  the  web  of  cross-membership  at  chairman  level,  there  is 
usually  a great  deal  of  common  committee  membership  amongst  rank  and  file 
members.  Since  it  is  common,  even  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  for  most 
members  to  belong  to  three  to  five  different  committees,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
much  accidental  overlap.  Some  Clerks,  however,  write  of  cross-memberships  as 
an  intentional  co-ordinative  device.  A planning  committee  was  mentioned  as 
including  members  of  highway,  watch  and  transport  committees  who  all  have 
seats  on  a traffic  regulation  sub-committee.  A transport  committee  includes 
members  of  the  education,  finance,  fire  brigade,  health  and  highways  and 
bridges  committees.  A road  safety  committee  includes  members  of  the  education, 
highways  and  bridges  and  police  committees,  and  a civil  defence  committee 
includes  members  of  the  police,  fire  and  health  committees.  One  Clerk  mentions 
a large  degree  of  cross-membership  on  his  authority’s  housing  and  cleansing 
committees.  In  some  cases  committees  have  been  integrated  by  giving  them 
the  same  membership.  A housing  development  and  a housing  management 
committee,  for  example,  consist  of  the  same  councillors,  as  do  a health  service 
and  a child  welfare  committee.  Such  committees  sometimes  have  consecutive 
meetings,  a different  chairman  taking  charge  at  each. 
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48.  Are  such,  common  memberships  effective  in  co-ordinating  a council’s 
services  ? Obviously  they  should  mean  that  at  least  some  members  of  a committee 
know  of  what  is  being  decided  in  a cognate  service  and  can  give  useful  information 
and  sometimes  act  as  spokesmen  for  a second  committee.  In  a very  few  instances 
we  heard  a committee  member  make  a useful  contribution  of  this  kind — for 
instance  a member  of  an  allotments  committee  was  able  to  give  some  useful 
information  to  an  education  sub-committee  on  the  availability  of  some  land. 
This  kind  of  information,  however,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  have 
been  available  from  the  officers.  Common  memberships  may  help  to  take  the 
edge  off  inter-committee  rivalry.  They  should  perhaps  in  theory  tend  to  produce 
more  mutually  consistent  policy-making  by  the  committees  and  therefore  have 
some  value  as  a co-ordinative  device.  In  two  authorities  we  visited  regret  was 
expressed  that  the  education  committee  was  not  represented  by  its  chairman  on 
the  finance  committee.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  Chapter  7,  a chairman’s  ability 
to  fight  for  his  committee’s  causes  from  a point  of  vantage  is  highly  valued.  It 
also  seems  to  us  likely  that  membership  of  the  finance  committee  is  in  fact  a 
most  beneficial  experience  for  chairmen  of  service  committees:  it  forces  upon 
them  a view  of  an  authority’s  resources  as  a whole  and  puts  their  own  committee’s 
claims  into  perspective.  It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  because  they  are 
more  able  to  forecast  what  will  happen  to  proposals  in  the  finance  committee, 
they  will  exert  a tempering  influence  on  their  committee’s  proposals,  modifying 
them  to  fit  in  with  the  general  policy  on  expenditure.  There  is  also  the  fact  that 
members  can  often  have  disparate  allegiances  to  a number  of  committees,  wearing 
different  hats  according  to  which  they  are  serving  on  at  the  time.  It  is,  we  think, 
chiefly  at  chairman  level  that  the  benefit  of  cross-membership  takes  effect.  Its 
efficiency,  however,  is  limited  by  the  number  of  meetings  chairmen  are  able  to 
attend.  Many  chairmen  with  ex  officio  memberships  of  a large  number  of 
committees  are  often  forced  to  drop  attendance  at  some  of  the  service  committees 
at  least  and  so  the  arrangement  does  not  bring  about  the  intended  results. 


(iii)  ‘ Ad  hoc  ’ joint  meetings  and  joint  committees 

49.  When  a problem  arises  which  concerns  more  than  one  service  committee 
and  where  a quick  exchange  of  opinions  and  a compromise  is  seen  as  the  best 
way  of  finding  a solution,  the  joint  meeting  of  the  committees  involved  or  of 
some  of  their  members  is  an  obvious  expedient.  The  joint  meeting  of  full  com- 
mittees on  a minor  matter  seems  a clumsy  and  time-consuming  method.  In  one 
authority,  for  example,  a joint  meeting  of  the  housing  and  education  committees 
was  proposed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  who  should  provide  a playground  in 
one  locality.  A commoner  arrangement  is  for  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  to 
meet,  sometimes  accompanied  by  one  or  two  members  of  the  rank  and  file.  In 
one  authority,  for  example,  where  it  was  said  that  joint  meetings  of  this  kind 
were  often  decided  on  by  committees  as  the  need  arose,  a similar  problem  to  the 
playground  was  tackled  by  a meeting  of  the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the 
finance,  estates  and  housing  committees.  We  were  informed  by  the  Town  Clerk 
of  one  of  the  larger  county  boroughs  that  where  matters  verging  on  the  preserves 
of  more  than  one  committee  are  raised,  co-ordination  is  achieved  by  holding 
joint  meetings  of  the  committees  concerned,  or,  more  usually,  by  the  setting  up 
of  joint  sub-committees.  A County  Clerk  states  that  ad  hoc  joint  sub-committees 
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are  often  called  in  his  authority.  We  have  several  similar  reports,  mostly  from 
county  boroughs,  which  suggest  that  in  the  larger  urban  authorities  at  least  the 
practice  is  fairly  general.  One  county  borough  authorises  ad  hoc  joint  committees 
of  this  kind  to  report  direct  to  council,  a simple  way  of  effecting  a saving  in  time. 
Joint  meetings  are  not  invariably  successful.  One  Town  Clerk,  for  example, 
informs  us  that,  because  of  inter-committee  rivalry,  when  two  committees  have 
conflicting  policies  on  the  same  matter  it  is  usually  ‘ a difficult  task  to  reach  a 
decision  acceptable  to  both.  The  members  very  readily  appoint  a joint  sub- 
committee to  study  these  problems,  consisting  perhaps  of  the  chairman  and 
deputy  chairman  and  a member  of  the  opposition  party  from  each  committee. 
This  device  is  not  always  very  successful  for  various  reasons,  and  it  sometimes 
takes  a long  while  to  arrange  a meeting  of  the  joint  sub-committee  because  of  the 
inability  or  unwillingness  of  members  to  agree  to  come  together  on  a set  date  ’. 
He  adds,  ‘ This  is  the  sort  of  situation  where  the  majority  party’s  group  meeting 
should  be  able  to  act  effectively  but  never  does 

50.  It  seems  from  the  information  given  to  us  by  Clerks  that  joint  meetings  are 
less  common  in  smaller  authorities,  as  might  perhaps  be  predicted  because  com- 
munication is  easier  and  overlapping  memberships  on  committees  proportion- 
ately greater.  Several  Clerks  of  non-county  boroughs  and  districts  mention  that 
such  meetings  are  called  on  occasion.  In  one  case  it  is  said  that  the  rare  joint 
meetings  have  not  been  effective,  and  that  co-ordination  is  achieved  in  practice 
by  committees  referring  particular  items  to  other  committees,  or  approving 
matters  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  other  committees,  or  leaving  it  to  the 
officers  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  committees.  It  seems  to  us  that  ad  hoc 
joint  meetings  are  in  practice  often  called  upon  administrative  matters  which 
officers  should  normally  be  able  to  co-ordinate  effectively.  An  occasional  inter- 
change on  matters  of  general  policy  may  be  beneficial  if  the  approach  to  problems 
is  of  a co-operative  nature. 

(iv)  Permanent  joint  committees 

51.  Permanent  joint  committees  or  sub-committees  are  often  set  up  to  deal  with 
matters  that  are  a common  concern  of  more  than  one  service.  One  large  county 
borough,  for  example,  has  a school  health  committee  consisting  of  members  of 
the  education  and  health  committees,  and  a school  library  committee  of  members 
of  the  education  and  library  committee.  Joint  committees  on  the  prevention  of 
break-up  of  families,  on  neglected  and  ill-treated  children  and  on  the  aged,  are 
sometimes  appointed,  both  in  counties  and  urban  authorities.  In  the  housing 
authorities  they  would  appear  to  form  a valuable  bridge  between  the  housing 
and  welfare  committees,  although  we  have  no  information  on  the  extent  of  their 
success.  ‘ Meals  on  wheels  ’ and  a large  undertaking  such  as  a boating  centre  may 
be  handled  by  joint  committees.  The  problem  of  developing  a town  centre  can 
also  be  tackled  through  a joint  co-ordinating  committee.  One  county  we  visited 
had  met  the  problem  of  deciding  priorities  for  building  construction  by  appoint- 
ing a joint  buildings  committee.  The  meetings  of  this  committee  fell  into  two 
halves.  In  the  first  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  County  put  forward  the  problems 
connected  with  the  buildings  programme  other  than  schools  and  colleges.  In  the 
second  the  chief  education  officer  took  over  and  the  committee  discussed  edu- 
cational buildings. 
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52.  In  the  general  field  of  welfare  activities  attempts  are  sometimes  made  to 
achieve  co-ordination  at  committee  member  level  through  representative  com- 
mittees. In  a county  borough,  for  example,  regular  arrangements  are  made  for 
meetings  of  representatives  of  the  health,  welfare,  children’s,  housing  and  plan- 
ning committees.  As  with  ad  hoc  meetings,  we  have  no  way  of  measuring  the 
efficiency  of  meetings  of  this  kind.  One  committee  chairman  was  of  the  opinion 
that  co-ordinating  committees  were  often  too  large  and  unwieldy — ‘ a mixed 
bunch  of  people  with  no-one  getting  anywhere  much  ’.  Where  they  have  author- 
ity to  deal  with  specific  problems  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  develop  a sense  of  purpose  and  produce  useful  results.  Where  the  field  is 
indefinite,  however,  and  their  recommendations  depend  upon  acceptance  by  the 
parent  committees,  their  value  would  appear  to  be  limited  mainly  to  inter- 
committee  communication.  We  have  no  evidence  of  their  playing  a significant 
role  in  policy  formation. 

(v)  The  party  group 

53.  A description  has  already  been  given  of  the  role  of  party  groups  in  co-ordin- 
ating policy  in  Chapter  5.  In  several  of  the  authorities  we  visited  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  group  was  the  most  important  co-ordinator  at  members’  level. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committees  were  considered  either  one  after  the 
other  by  the  group  or  were  spoken  on  by  party  members  who  brought  up  any- 
thing they  considered  sufficiently  important  for  discussion.  Any  clash  between 
committee  decisions  would  certainly  go  to  the  group.  The  policy  committee  of 
the  party,  in  particular,  was  understood  to  take  its  role  as  co-ordinator  and 
unifier  of  policy  very  seriously;  special  committees  would  be  set  up  to  iron  out 
questions  of  any  complexity. 

54.  Professor  H.  V.  Wiseman’s  account  of  how  the  Labour  Group  worked  in 
Leeds  (Public  Administration,  Spring  1963,  pp.  64-67)  is  of  great  interest  in  this 
connection.  Having  given  the  view  that  the  group  is  a safeguard  against  ‘ empire- 
building ’ and  an  instrument  of  co-ordination,  he  adds  that  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  sometimes  that  there  is  some  incongruity  in  a large  meeting  attempting  to 
overrule,  often  on  arguments  that  show  little  understanding  of  the  problem,  the 
considered  views  of  specialist  council  committees  which,  perhaps  with  the  advice 
of  their  officers,  have  devoted  considerable  time,  skill  and  knowledge  to  the 
matter.  He  mentions  that  there  are  numerous  instances  of  overruling  of  com- 
mittees on  matters  of  detail,  for  example  on  leave  of  absence  for  teachers.  He 
shows  the  difficulty  of  bringing  sufficient  information  to  group  meetings  to  enable 
them  to  take  informed  decisions.  In  the  light  of  this  account  of  a group  at  work 
one  is  left  wondering  if  ‘ co-ordination  ’ is  an  appropriate  description  of  what 
tended  to  happen  in  this  authority.  As  we  have  mentioned  before,  ‘ vetting  ’ is 
probably  the  best  description  of  what  we  understand  to  be  the  group’s  main 
activity.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  internal  group  organisation  varies 
a great  deal  and  some  groups  are  understood  to  have  an  internal  committee 
structure  which  may  give  more  satisfactory  results.  A leading  problem  is  the  need 
for  expert  official  advice.  It  is  an  essential  of  informed  policy  formation  in- 
volving the  evaluation  of  one  alternative  against  another,  and  yet,  as  we  have 
explained  in  Chapter  5,  such  advice  is  either  not  available  or  not  adequately 
available,  and  its  provision  raises  difficult  problems  for  chief  officers. 
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(vi)  Standing  committees  with  a co-ordinative  function 

55.  We  come  now  to  consider  those  committees  of  the  council  which  are  given 
powers,  duties  and  functions  which  in  various  ways  control  the  policies  of  the 
service  committees.  These  are  known  variously  as  ‘horizontal’,  ‘functional 
and  ‘ common  service  ’ committees  and  usually  have  a responsibility  for  financial 
and  establishment  matters,  standing  orders  and  sometimes  for  broader  policy 
issues  which  affect  more  than  one  of  the  other  committees.  These  powers  may  he 
grouped  under  a single  committee,  often  named  finance  and  general  purposes, 
or  may  be  spread  among  a number  of  committees  variously  named  finance, 
establishment,  general  purposes,  law,  parliamentary,  lands,  supplies,  transport, 
etc.  While  we  give  a brief  consideration  to  their  work  below  under  separate 
headings,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  some  overlap  and  a variety  of 
different  grouping  of  functions.  Their  co-ordinative  influence  is  in  some  cases 
secondary  to  their  purpose  of  supervising  the  provision  of  common  services. 
Some  of  the  information  given  above  in  the  section  on  policy  initiation  is 
relevant  since  initiation  and  co-ordination  cannot  always  he  clearly  distinguished 
— particularly  when  co-ordination  is  meant  to  include  the  formation  of  a 
coherent  body  of  policy. 

56.  Finance  committees.  The  chief  and  most  obvious  limitation  of  development 
is  the  availability  of  funds — both  for  capital  projects  and  for  running  expenses. 
The  main  responsibility  for  considering  the  allocation  of  funds  is  vested  in 
finance  committees.  They  have  formal  responsibility  for  deciding  or  at  least 
making  recommendations  to  their  councils  upon  financial  priorities.  Ideally 
this  might  be  held  to  involve  a comprehensive  evaluation  of  all  proposals  and 
their  alternatives  in  the  light  of  a coherent  view  of  general  policy.  As  Dr.  Marshall 
states  in  his  book,  Financial  Administration  in  Local  Government,  ‘ Whenever 
the  finance  committee  recommends  an  order  of  priority,  or  suggests  what  rate 
should  be  levied  or  how  it  should  be  allocated,  it  is,  in  effect,  exercising  a judge- 
ment on  related  merits,  if  not  absolute  merits  ’.  An  ‘ ideal  ’ model  of  the  present 
system  might  therefore  show  all  proposals  with  financial  implications  (and  there 
are  few  of  any  importance  that  have  none)  being  funnelled  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee where  their  value  is  assessed  and  a decision  made  on  what  might  best  be 
allowed  within  a limit  of  resources,  a limit  normally  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
committee’s  advice.  Whatever  the  merits  of  such  a system,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
far  from  the  realms  of  possibility.  The  finance  committee  has  not  the  time  or  the 
skills  to  carry  out  such  an  evaluation,  even  if  this  were  theoretically  possible. 

57.  It  is  true  that  matters  concerning  revenue  and  expenditure  are  generally 
referred  to  the  finance  committee.  It  appears  probable  that  by  far  the  commonest 
procedure  is  for  recommendations  to  be  made  by  the  committee  to  the  council 
concurrently  with  those  of  the  service  committees  concerned.  One  Clerk  reports 
that  the  finance  committee  in  his  authority  has  the  power  to  exercise  a veto  on  a 
proposal  by  another  committee  on  financial  grounds.  In  such  a case  the  original 
recommendation  does  not  reach  the  full  council,  and  if  any  members  wish  the 
matter  to  be  discussed  they  must  have  recourse  to  putting  down  a motion  for 
debate. 

58.  In  our  general  questionnaire  we  asked  authorities  with  regulations  on  the 
matter  to  state  the  total  expenditure  which  might  be  incurred  without  the  finance 
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committee’s  sanction  on  an  item  or  group  of  items  for  which  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  estimates.  The  figures  can  give  only  a very  partial  indication  of  the 
position,  since  from  the  limited  number  of  answers  given  to  this  question  it 
appears  probable  that  in  most  authorities  either  all  items  go  in  principle  to  the 
finance  committee  or  the  matter  is  governed  by  convention  or  individual  judge- 
ment. In  some  cases  no  figure  was  given  because  although  limits  are  imposed  they 
vary  for  different  purposes.  Ten  counties,  seven  county  boroughs,  two  non- 
county boroughs,  eight  urban  districts  and  two  rural  districts  stated  that  there 
was  no  limit  imposed  on  expenditure  within  the  estimates  without  finance  com- 
mittee approval  (but  there  are  likely  to  be  others  where  this  is  in  practice  the  case 
who  did  not  volunteer  this  information).  Details  given  by  the  63  authorities 
which  stated  a maximum  were  as  follows : — 


Number  of 

Range  of 

authorities 

maximum 

Counties 

17 

£250-5,000 

County  boroughs 

14 

£50-3,000 

Non-county  boroughs 

25 4 

£50-3,000 

Urban  districts 

2 

£100-  500 

Rural  districts 

5 

£50-5,000 

(It  should  be  remembered  that  only  a third  of  the  districts  were  sent  question- 
naires, as  against  100%  of  the  other  types  of  authority.)  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  a consistent  relationship  between  the  size  of  an  authority  and  the  size  of  the 
limit  it  imposes. 

59.  We  have  no  way  of  estimating  how  far  important  matters  of  policy  are 
brought  to  the  finance  committee  at  an  early  stage  before  the  necessity  to  refer 
estimates  for  approval  arises.  The  Clerk  of  one  very  large  county  states  that  it  is 
the  practice  to  introduce  them  early  to  avoid  the  risk  of  rejection  on  financial 
grounds  later  on.  On  the  other  hand,  a county  borough  treasurer  complains  that 
in  his  authority  there  is  a considerable  weakness  inasmuch  as  the  finance  com- 
mittee rarely  if  ever  got  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  a policy  matter  until  the 
executive  committee  had  formulated  its  ideas  in  a sufficiently  concrete  form  to  put 
a specific  scheme  with  estimated  costs  before  the  council.  Several  Clerks  emphas- 
ise the  importance  of  the  finance  committee  recommendation  because,  as  one 
officer  put  it,  everything  is  governed  by  finance.  On  the  other  hand  a Town  Clerk 
of  a county  borough  remarks  that  some  important  matters  tended  to  by-pass  the 
committee  and  instances  comprehensive  education. 

60.  In  so  far  as  a finance  committee  is  in  a position  to  influence  the  annual 
estimates  and  proposals  for  capital  expenditure  it  is  clear  that  it  may  have  a very 
significant  influence  on  general  policy  in  the  choice  of  priorities.  The  complexity 
of  a large  authority’s  annual  estimates  is  such  that  detailed  examination  at 
meetings  would  appear  to  carry  the  danger  of  members  becoming  lost  in  detail. 
Nevertheless,  in  one  county  borough  we  visited,  the  committee  was  said  to  go 
through  them  with  ‘ a toothcomb  ’.  On  the  other  hand  one  county  finance 
committee  was  said  to  act  ‘ as  little  more  than  a rubber-stamp  ’.  In  one  rural 
district  where  the  Clerk  was  consistent  in  ensuring  that  any  matter  with  a financial 
aspect  went  to  committee,  it  was  said  that  practically  everything  was  in  fact 
sorted  out  in  advance  and  the  main  value  in  following  the  procedure  lay  in 
keeping  the  committee  members  informed. 
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61.  In  some  authorities  the  need  for  a more  manageable  body  to  examine 
estimates  than  the  full  finance  committee  is  recognised  by  the  appointment  of  a 
sub-committee  to  do  the  necessary  work.  The  problem  remains  daunting  for  the 
members.  We  attended  one  small  sub-committee  which  had  been  called  to 
consider  a programme  of  capital  estimates.  The  time  was  spent  mainly  in  ex- 
plaining the  background  to  the  problem  and  the  matters  taken  into  account  by 
the  officers  in  making  their  recommendations.  The  members  were  men  of  ability, 
but  it  was  clear  that  they  were  in  a field  of  such  complexity  that  they  themselves 
could  not  hope  to  take  a positive  part  in  policy-planning  of  this  kind.  They  could 
only  assure  themselves  that  they  had  some  grasp  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
proposals  and  that  they  could  maintain  their  confidence  in  the  quality  of  their 
officers’  work. 

62.  Most  finance  committees  in  the  larger  authorities  have  to  consider  a regular 
flow  of  recommendations  for  supplementary  estimates.  The  examination  of  these 
was  often,  according  to  our  observations,  somewhat  perfunctory,  although  some 
members  asked  searching  questions  on  matters  where  they  felt  some  doubt.  The 
absence  of  the  service  officers  who  alone  were  able  to  go  in  full  detail  into  the 
circumstances  of  each  recommendation  obviously  limited  the  thoroughness  with 
which  members  could  examine  proposals.  Members  of  one  committee  had  taken 
up  the  question  of  officers’  travelling  expenses  and  one  member  suggested  that 
they  should  interview  all  the  chief  officers  in  turn  to  save  the  treasurer  from  having 
to  make  enquiries  of  this  kind  himself!  Such  a wish  to  go  into  detail  -rather  than 
allow  the  treasurer,  who  may  be  able  to  bring  in  organisation  and  method  and 
other  specialists,  to  find  ways  of  improving  efficiency  is  remote  from  the  problems 
of  policy  co-ordination.  Some  officers  criticised  the  finance  committee  as  a delay- 
ing factor,  as  a brake  on  expeditious  decision-making.  More  serious,  perhaps, 
was  the  charge  that  the  finance  committee  saw  things  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  telescope,  and  that  it  tended  to  be  purely  negative  in  its  deliberations — hence 
the  value  of  having  members  with  commitments  to  the  services  to  stop  their  view 
being  dominated  by  a narrow  interpretation  of  the  need  for  economy.  One  officer 
put  it  that  finance  came  first  and  economy  second.  A fear  was  expressed  by  a few 
officers  that  the  finance  committee  was  deciding  matters  in  relative  ignorance; 
that  it  did  not  appreciate  their  problems. 

63.  The  real  authority  wielded  by  a finance  committee  in  a council  is  obviously 
related  to  its  composition.  Most  of  the  authorities  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
appoint  mainly  senior  members — very  often,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,  the 
chairmen  of  the  other  standing  committees.  One  District  Clerk  informs  us  that 
the  members,  as  well  as  being  chairmen  of  committees,  are  nearly  all  past  chair- 
men of  the  council,  and  in  a large  city  it  is  said  that  the  committee  consists  of  the 
senior  members  and  combines  knowledge  with  ability.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
mixture  of  chairmen  and  other  senior  members  and  a few  bright  young  members 
who  may  be  expected  to  have  a grasp  of  financial  matters.  We  saw,  for  example, 
a few  young  accountants  and  businessmen  serving  on  the  committee.  In  one 
authority  we  visited  it  was  emphasised  that  the  members  formed  a cross-section 
of  the  council  and  for  that  reason  could  be  expected  to  act  in  line  with  the  wishes 
of  the  councillors  as  a whole.  On  the  other  hand  some  authorities  take  the  view 
that  the  committee  should  be  as  independent  as  possible  of  committee  ties  so 
that  log-rolling  can  be  avoided  and  so  that  it  can  pursue  the  end  of  financial 
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economy  with  a purity  of  motive.  This  last  approach  can  strip  the  committee  of 
its  authority  with  the  council  and  seems  to  assume  that  financial  priorities  and 
judgements  on  costs  and  benefits  for  the  community  as  a whole  can  be  made  on 
somewhat  abstract  grounds  without  a knowledge  of  the  services.  It  has  the  danger 
of  unnecessarily  forcing  upwards  conflicts  between  the  finance  committee,  aiming 
to  keep  costs  down,  and  the  service  committees,  who  wish  to  develop  their 
services,  for  settlement  at  council  level  unless  a strong  party  group  is  able  to 
settle  such  matters. 

64.  There  is  a temptation,  where  the  finance  committee  has  a strong  composition 
(and  especially  if  it  has  a power  of  veto),  to  use  it  as  a weapon  of  control,  as  was 
said  to  be  the  case  in  one  of  the  counties.  One  objection  to  such  a course  is  that 
it  may  result  in  a great  deal  of  misapplied  effort  by  the  committees,  and  give 
pressures  for  financial  stringency  undue  weight.  The  problem  of  making  issues 
comprehensible  to  members  in  sufficient  depth  appeared  to  us  especially  acute  in 
this  committee.  As  cost-benefit  analysis  and  other  evaluation  and  method 
analysis  techniques  develop  they  will  obviously  become  more  and  more  helpful 
in  this  kind  of  decision.  Their  place  in  the  planning  process,  however,  should 
generally  be  much  earlier  than  that  at  present  occupied  by  the  finance  committee. 
If  sophisticated  methods  of  this  kind  are  to  be  used  to  make  decisions  affecting 
policy  (and  management)  co-ordination  at  the  earliest  useful  point  in  project 
planning,  the  finance  committee,  attempting  to  judge  policy  programmes  at  a 
late  stage,  may  find  itself  confronted  with  an  indigestible  mass  of  analysis  which 
it  can  only  take  on  trust.  Its  work  on  problems  of  priorities  could  in  some  cases 
be  at  such  a level  of  superficiality  that  it  could  hardly  be  justified. 

65.  We  have  mentioned  above  in  our  section  on  the  initiation  of  policy  the  case 
of  one  exceptional  finance  committee  which,  in  one  of  the  larger  non-county 
boroughs,  has  come  to  be  more  than  usually  involved  in  the  central  direction  of 
policy.  There  was  general  agreement  that  in  this  case  the  arrangement  was 
working  with  success  and  that  it  was  effectively  co-ordinating  development 
policy.  This  achievement  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  a closely  integrated 
administration.  It  seems  possible  that  the  use  of  the  finance  committee  in  this 
way  might  be  more  difficult  in  a larger  authority  or  one  where  centrifugal 
tendencies  are  more  marked. 

66.  In  general  we  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  finance  committee,  working  as 
a kind  of  second-stage  policy  review  body,  has  a predominant  role  to  play  in 
policy  co-ordination.  In  the  allocation  of  priorities,  in  matters  of  financial  regu- 
lation, in  the  raising  and  management  of  funds,  to  some  extent  in  ensuring 
operative  efficiency,  and  in  advising  on  the  general  level  of  expenditure,  however, 
it  plays  a vital  part  which,  unless  there  is  a radical  change  in  general  committee 
management  structure,  appears  to  be  irreplaceable. 

67.  The  establishment  committee.  By  no  means  all  authorities  have  separate 
establishment  committees.  In  some  cases  the  finance  committee  takes  respon- 
sibility for  establishment  matters,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a staffing 
sub-committee.  Finance  and  establishment  functions  are  basically  similar  in  that 
they  comprise  the  raising  and  distribution  of  resources  and  general  regulation  to 
ensure  that  an  adequate  control  is  maintained  within  their  respective  areas.  They 
each  stand  at  an  apex  of  departmental  pressures  for  expansion  and  have  as  a 
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predominant  problem  the  reconciliation  of  such  pressures.  Establishment  work, 
however,  is  to  a large  extent  subordinate  to  finance  since  the  availability  of  funds 
is  a prime  condition  of  the  availability  of  manpower.  The  establishment  com- 
mittee may  have  delegated  power  to  take  decisions  on  such  matters  as  the 
regulation  of  the  establishment  and  matters  pertaining  to  wage-rates  and  salaries. 
One  Clerk  comments  that  the  committee  is  not  in  theory  connected  with  general 
policy,  although  it  exercises  an  influence  upon  it,  particularly  in  relation  to 
estimates.  A Town  Clerk  considers  that  his  authority’s  establishment  committee 
probably  takes  a broader  view  than  any  other  committee.  Some  other  Clerks 
who  wrote  to  us  did  not  believe  that  the  committee  was  well-placed  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  co-ordination  of  policy.  Another  Town  Clerk  remarks  that  by 
the  time  a recommendation  reaches  it  the  broad  decision  to  introduce  a new 
service  has  been  made. 

68.  Some  officers  whom  we  interviewed  complained  about  the  time  used  up  in 
justifying  staff  proposals,  both  to  their  service  committees  and  subsequently 
to  the  establishment  committee.  We  were  told  in  some  authorities  that  there  was 
a real  and  penetrating  examination  of  service  committee  recommendations  by  the 
members.  The  justice  of  the  procedure  was  not  generally  questioned,  although 
some  officers  believed  that  much  depended  upon  personalities  and  the  strength 
of  the  members  who  represented  a service. 

69.  There  are  perhaps  two  main  ways  in  which  the  co-ordinative  efficiency  of  the 
committee  might  be  improved  and  which  should  incidentally  also  help  to  reduce 
the  work  involved  for  members.  One  is  to  simplify  the  procedure.  In  one  author- 
ity we  visited  applications  for  alterations  to  the  establishment  were  not  put  to 
the  service  committees  (although  they  would  of  course  know  of  the  staffing 
implications  of  any  new  developments  they  agreed  to);  the  officers  put  a case 
direct  to  the  establishment  committee.  This  system  had  worked  well  and  officers 
in  general  considered  it  to  be  a real  improvement  on  the  previous  arrangement 
under  which  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a service  committee  recommendation 
and  then  fight  the  case  at  establishment  committee.  Such  a reform  is  not  un- 
connected with  the  second  means  of  streamlining,  the  use  of  specialist  advice. 
We  cannot  enter  here  into  a consideration  of  the  functions  of  establishment 
staff,  but  it  seems  clear  that  as  job  evaluation  techniques  and  other  approaches 
to  establishment  planning  develop  and  prove  their  validity,  they  should  in- 
creasingly be  able  to  provide  an  objective  basis  for  decisions  which  a committee 
can  otherwise  make  only  upon  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  premises.  It  is 
economical  to  bring  such  expert  advice  into  consultation  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage  in  establishment  planning.  The  pattern  whereby  an  establishment  revision 
is  first  worked  out  between  a service  department  and  its  committee  and  then  put 
as  a proposal  to  an  establishment  committee,  whose  staff  then  cover  the  ground 
again  at  the  cost  of  much  time  to  the  service  department,  is  clearly  wasteful  and 
can  result  in  much  controversy  and  bad  feeling  if  there  is  a conflict  of  expert 
advice.  The  simplest  procedure  would  appear  to  be  consultation  with  the 
establishment  department  as  soon  as  a need  for  a change  is  realised  or  from  the 
beginning  of  a periodical  review  of  establishment,  followed  by  a joint  report  on 
the  matter  to  the  committee  which  has  authority  to  take  a decision  or  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  council.  In  some  authorities  it  appears  that  there  is  some 
bad  feeling  and  suspicion  about  establishment  decisions  because  of  lack  of  com- 
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munication  between  service  committees  and  heads  of  department  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  establishment  committee  and  those  chief  officers  who  attend  its 
meetings  on  the  other.  We  cannot  see  justification  for  an  attempt  to  keep  it  aloof 
and  secret,  as  in  those  authorities  which  do  not  allow  chairmen  or  representatives 
of  the  service  committees  or  heads  of  department  to  attend  when  matters  which 
affect  their  departments  are  being  discussed.  The  need  for  a free  and  frank 
interflow  of  information  about  the  position  in  a service  and  in  the  authority  as  a 
whole  seems  obviously  to  be  desirable. 

70.  Finally,  the  need  for  a separate  establishment  committee  may  be  questioned, 
at  least  in  medium  and  smaller  sized  authorities  and  provided  that  adequate 
discretion  is  allowed  to  service  committees  and  chief  officers  within  their  approved 
budgets.  No  special  difficulties  appear  to  rise  where  such  work  is  undertaken  by 
a finance  committee,  which  can  of  course  appoint  a sub-committee  for  more 
detailed  work  if  this  is  considered  necessary.  With  expert  recommendations,  the 
need  of  committee  discussion  on  such  matters  should  be  greatly  reduced. 
Establishment  work  is  basically  a management  function  and  the  main  considera- 
tion for  the  members  must  be  the  financial  implications  which  are,  of  course,  of 
direct  and  immediate  concern  to  the  finance  committee.  (This  argument  assumes 
the  existence  of  strong  and  unified  managerial  control  on  the  officers’  side.) 

71 . The  general  purposes  committee.  Not  every  authority  finds  a general  purposes 
committee  necessary.  In  many  cases  the  title  is  coupled  with  that  of  finance.  In 
some  cases  the  committee  consists  of  all  the  council  members.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  was  once  the  place  in  which  confidential  matters  of  general  policy  were 
discussed,  but  the  passing  of  the  Public  Bodies  (Admission  to  Meetings)  Act, 
1960,  frustrated  this  arrangement.  We  discovered  a tendency  in  one  comity 
borough  to  discuss  confidential  business  in  sub-committees,  and  for  the  full 
committee  to  be  a rather  formal  and  uninteresting  affair  which  members  could 
hardly  have  thought  it  worthwhile  to  attend  but  for  the  fact  that  it  involved  little 
trouble  since  it  was  arranged  to  precede  the  council  meeting  on  the  same  evening. 
In  some  cases  it  consists  of  the  senior  members  of  the  council  and  its  composition 
might  be  thought  to  suit  it  for  a leading  co-ordinative  role. 

72.  It  is  usually  the  committee  for  residual  business,  that  is  for  any  matters 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  any  other  committee.  These 
may  include  certain  licensing  powers,  private  bills  in  Parliament,  elections  and 
accommodation.  It  was  called  a ‘ mopping-up  ’ and  a ‘ miscellaneous  items  ’ 
committee.  Some  authorities  give  the  committee  specific  responsibility  for  making 
recommendations  upon  any  matter  in  respect  of  which  two  or  more  committees 
have  taken  conflicting  decisions.  Some  Clerks  said  that  although  it  had  such  a 
responsibility  this  was  rarely  if  ever  put  to  the  test.  A County  Clerk  said  that  he 
regarded  the  general  purposes  committee  as  a last  resort  in  such  cases  and  much 
preferred  to  have  them  settled  by  joint  committees. 

73.  One  Town  Clerk  who  wrote  to  us  said  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  his 
committee,  which  was  named  a general  purposes  and  development  committee, 
included  a specific  responsibility  for  co-ordination  and  also  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  city.  One  borough  about  which  we  have  information  has  a general 
purposes  committee  which  is  said  to  be  the  main  policy  committee  of  the  council. 
It  has  the  leader  of  the  majority  party  group  as  chairman  and  includes  the  chair- 
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men  of  the  other  standing  committees  as  members.  In  one  county  borough  the 
general  purposes  committee  has  a development  plan  and  slum-clearance  advisory 
sub-committee.  Such  occasional  instances  of  the  general  purposes  committee 
being  used  to  some  extent  as  a parent  of  a physical  development  committee  are  of 
interest  in  that  they  show  a positive  planning  and  co-ordinative  function  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a senior  and  powerful  committee.  They  are  however 
exceptional,  and  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  their  success  or  the  extent  to  which 
co-operation  with  the  service  committees  is  effected.  In  the  majority  of  authorities 
it  does  not  appear  in  fact  that  the  general  purposes  committee  plays  a significant 
co-ordinative  role. 

74.  Other  committees.  The  duties  of  parliamentary  committees  are  sometimes  in 
practice  almost  identical  to  those  which  in  other  authorities  would  be  given  to 
the  general  purposes  committee.  In  one  large  county  such  a committee  is  said  to 
be  concerned  in  new  policy  issues  unless  these  fall  within  the  province  of  another 
single  committee;  in  consequence  it  exercises  some  degree  of  responsibility  for 
much  county  policy.  A large  county  borough  has  a selection  and  parliamentary 
committee  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  considering  matters  of  major  policy. 
These  it  appears  are  regarded  as  roughly  synonymous  with  matters  affecting 
more  than  one  committee. 

75.  One  county  borough  has  a special  purposes  committee  without  any  clear 
cut  field  of  operation  and  which  is  said  to  have  acted  occasionally  as  a very  useful 
co-ordinative  agency.  It  has,  however,  stopped  short  of  giving  instructions  to 
other  committees  and  according  to  one  opinion  the  other  committees  would 
probably  be  resentful  and  uncooperative  if  it  tried,  although  all  their  chairmen 
are  members. 

76.  It  seems  to  us  almost  certain  that  where  a finance,  general  purposes  or  any 
other  committee  exercises  an  important  effect  on  the  co-ordination  of  general 
policy,  this  happens  because  of  its  strong  and  representative  membership.  In 
some  cases  the  influential  chairmen  for  some  reason  do  not  want  the  settlement 
of  policy  differences  by  means  of  a senior  committee  of  the  council — perhaps 
because  they  prefer  that  this  should  take  place  within  the  privacy  of  a party 
caucus,  or  because  they  wish  to  maintain  a system  of  separate  committee  ‘ empires  ’ 
and  to  settle  problems  informally,  or  because  they  prefer  to  leave  problems  of 
co-ordination  to  be  sorted  out  by  officers.  There  may,  even  in  a large  and  complex 
authority  with  difficult  urban  re-development  problems,  be  no  committee  which 
can  be  said  to  have  any  great  importance  for  policy  co-ordination  except,  within 
a certain  field,  the  finance  committee. 

77.  Clerks  mentioned  a number  of  more  specialised  committees  as  exercising 
co-ordinative  roles — in  particular  supplies,  central  purchasing,  transport,  county 
buildings  and  lands  committees.  Their  functions  are  largely  self-explanatory,  and 
such  as  might,  given  confidence  in  the  executive  and  co-ordinative  capabilities 
of  the  officials,  be  largely  left  to  the  officers,  since  the  policy  content  of  the  work 
of  such  committees,  except  sometimes  in  respect  of  lands,  is  unlikely  to  be  great. 

78.  The  planning  committee  was  rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with  policy 
co-ordination,  although  it  might  be  thought  that  its  influence  on  the  disposition 
of  services  would  be  of  some  importance.  It  is,  after  all,  a committee  concerned 
with  the  total  physical  environment  of  the  community,  and  with  the  form  and 
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conditions  of  its  growth.  Its  decisions  are  directly  relevant  to  the  balance  of 
social  investment.  It  might  be  expected  to  be  intimately  concerned  with  where 
and  when  capital  investment  is  made  by  the  authority  in  the  form  of  buildings 
and  open  spaces,  as  well  as  by  the  public  as  a whole,  since  more  than  any  other 
committee  it  is  concerned  with  the  future  nature  of  town  and  countryside  of  our 
patterns  of  residence,  work  and  travelling.  This  point  seemed  to  be  realised  most 
clearly  in  an  urban  district  where  the  importance  of  the  planning  committee’s 
function  in  making  recommendations  to  the  county  on  the  siting  of  housing  and 
playing  fields  gave  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Clerk,  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
po^cy  committee  they  possessed.  A County  Clerk  thought  that  his  authority’s 
planning  committee  should  have  a supervisory  role.  It  was  very  important  he 
considered,  that  the  committee  should  not  be  regarded  as  merely  rubber- 
stamping  other  committees’  proposals.  A county  borough  architect  felt  strongly 
that  the  planning  committee  should  be  given  ‘ more  teeth  ’ since  its  function  was 
so  important. 

79.  It  is  perhaps  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  a negative  form  of  planning 
control  has  predominated  on  many  planning  committees  that  they  hardly  seem 
to  be  thought  of  as  an  influence  in  co-ordinating  plans  for  the  services— not  even 
for  housing,  which  too  often  seems  to  be  under  the  control  of  a committee  jealous 
of  its  independence  and  prerogatives.  The  planning  committee  is  a comparative 
newcomer:  in  some  authorities  we  were  told  it  was  not  very  popular,  partly 
because  the  members  took  so  many  ‘ knocks  ’,  partly  because  many  of  them  did 
not  realise  its  potential.  Its  membership  often  reflects  these  facts. 

80.  There  is  a tendency  to  set  up  in  addition  to  the  planning  committee  a 
development  or  town  centre  improvement  committee.  We  have  already 
mentioned  a county  development  committee  which  includes  the  chairmen  and 
vice-chairmen  of  the  council  and  the  finance,  law  and  parliamentary,  roads  and 
bridges  and  town  and  county  planning  committees,  and  which  exercises  con- 
current delegated  power  with  the  finance,  roads  and  bridges  and  planning 
committees.  We  have  also  mentioned  that  the  general  purposes  committee  may 
be  the  parent  of  a development  plan  and  slum-clearance  advisory  sub-committee. 
In  some  county  boroughs  town  centre  co-ordinating  committees  have  powerful 
memberships.  It  is  in  this  type  of  committee,  which  has  both  strength  of  member- 
ship and  responsibility  for  initiation  and  co-ordination  of  policy  and  which 
must,  to  be  effective,  have  a real  measure  of  control  over  highways,  housing  and 
other  works  and  planning  within  its  area,  and  grapple  with  complex  financial 
investment  problems,  that  the  beginning  of  a new  concept  of  policy  co-ordination 
may  to  some  extent  be  sought. 

(c)  General 

81.  It  may  be  seen  to  emerge  from  this  picture  that  despite  the  involved  and 
varied  arrangements  for  the  co-ordination  of  business  found  in  most  local 
authorities  the  web  of  cross  membership,  the  joint  committees,  often  the  party 
caucus  and  the  various  co-ordinative  committees — there  is  no  systematic  attempt 
at  committee  level  to  conceive  and  co-ordinate  policy  as  a whole.  Some  members 
whom  we  interviewed  saw  no  necessity  for  any  special  machinery  with  this 
purpose,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  a small  authority  with  each  councillor 
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sitting  on  several  committees  the  members  might  be  expected  to  carry  in  their 
minds  a sufficient  picture  of  the  working  of  the  authority  as  a whole  and  its 
policies  to  make  such  special  machinery  superfluous.  Where,  as  in  some  of  the 
smaller  authorities  we  visited,  the  chairmen  are  working  together  as  a team  and 
the  business  involves  few  highly  complex  problems,  this  was  clearly  the  case. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chairmen  were  not  collaborating,  it  appeared  that 
the  problems  lay  deeper  than  in  the  committee  structure,  although  anything  that 
could  be  done  to  locate  responsibility  for  policy  as  a whole  in  an  identifiable  body 
small  enough  to  work  effectively  on  difficult  problems  and  to  develop  a corporate 
spirit,  might  be  beneficial.  In  the  larger  authorities  the  matter  is  not  so  simple. 
In  some  cases  a co-ordinating  drive  is  apparent  from  a party  caucus  or  from  a 
few  leading  chairmen.  One  of  the  limitations  of  this  approach  to  the  problem 
is  that  co-ordination  of  intricate  matters  of  policy  requires  expert  staff  work  and, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  this  is  not  freely  and  openly  available  to  an 
unofficial  group  outside  the  formal  structure  as  it  is  to  a committee  of  the  council. 
Where  chief  officers  are  allowed  sufficient  scope,  they  themselves  may  be  able  to 
take  the  initiative  in  co-ordinating  the  policies  of  the  services,  but  as  we  have 
seen,  policy  matters  are  generally  regarded  as  the  responsibility  of  the  members 
and  many  people  would  consider  it  a default  by  the  councillors  if  they  yielded  the 
initiative  to  officers  to  this  extent.  Although  some  authorities  have  conferred 
responsibilities  for  co-ordinating  policies  upon  specific  committees,  in  general  it 
seems  that  matters  reach  them  at  a comparatively  late  stage.  They  often  seem  to 
be  confined  to  the  settlement  of  conflicts  between  committees,  where  this  cannot 
be  done  by  simpler  means,  and  to  dealing  with  isolated  problems. 

82.  If  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  a need  for  a consistent  body  of  policy  thought 
out  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  whole  community  rather  than  of  isolated 
services,  we  think  the  case  for  a key  policy  committee  is  strong.  This  would 
think  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  community  as  a whole  and  its  future  develop- 
ment in  relation  to  the  resources  available,  and  not  in  narrow  terms  of  financial 
economy.  It  would  require  unified  staff  work— a subject  to  which  we  return  later 
in  this  Chapter.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  some  of  the  members  and  officers 
whom  we  interviewed  that  the  finance  committee  is  the  treasurer’s  committee, 
that  the  general  purposes  committee  is  the  Clerk’s  committee,  that  the  works 
committee  is  the  engineer’s  and  so  on.  These  descriptions  often  held  a certain 
amount  of  truth  and  illustrate  how  the  committee  system  can  be  an  adjunct  of 
departmentalism.  One  of  the  aims  of  a general  policy  committee  would  be  to 
overcome  such  tendencies  amongst  the  staff  and  to  ensure  that  officers  were 
brought  together  with  common  objectives  in  view.  It  may  be  seen  as  a focal 
point  for  the  work  of  a research  staff  for  the  exploitation  of  the  most  advanced 
effective  planning  techniques. 

(d)  The  idea  of  a policy  committee 

83.  When  interviewing  members  and  officers  we  discussed  the  possibility  of 
concentrating  responsibility  for  general  policy,  and  to  some  extent  for  manage- 
ment, in  a small  committee  of  members.  We  did  not  seek  to  define  exactly  the 
scope  and  composition  of  such  a committee : we  felt  it  sufficient  for  our  limited 
purposes  to  establish  the  idea  of  a small  select  body  which  would  exercise  a 
guiding  authority  over  policy  and  administration  subject,  of  course,  to  an 
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accountability  to  the  full  council.  In  some  cases  this  was  best  conveyed  by 
speaking  of  a ‘ policy  committee  in  others  by  the  terms  ‘ local  government 
cabinet  ’ or  ‘ management  committee  In  this  section  we  deliberately  use  these 
terms  indiscriminately  to  make  clear  that  our  informants  were  not  talking  of  a 
single  precise  concept.  Although  these  various  names  may  be  held  to  have 
differences  of  meaning  (and  indeed  to  be  to  some  extent  incompatible),  they 
have  common  elements,  and  the  significance  of  our  findings  is  in  fact  limited  to 
what  they  show  of  reactions  to  the  idea  of  a body  which  shared  these  elements. 

84.  The  idea  seemed  familiar  to  the  majority  of  members  and  officers  whom  we 
questioned  on  the  subject.  Even  in  some  of  the  smaller  authorities  we  visited  the 
idea  had  been  discussed.  In  certain  cases  it  had  even  been  tried  out  but  without 
success.  It  seemed,  however,  that  where  this  had  happened  the  approach  had  been 
to  impose  a new  committee  on  the  previously  existing  structure  without  modifying 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  existing  committee.  The  chairmen  who  served  on 
such  a policy  committee  do  not  appear  to  have  developed  a corporate  loyalty: 
they  tended  still  to  put  the  interest  of  their  own  committees  first.  Where  matters 
came  to  it  from  the  service  committees  it  had  tended  to  regard  its  role  as  to  say 
yes  or  no — more  or  less  the  same  as  that  of  the  finance  committee.  It  had  added  a 
complication  instead  of  effecting  a simplification.  Moreover,  the  other  members 
felt  that  they  were  being  kept  in  ignorance  and  were  not  involved  in  policy-making 
as  was  their  right.  In  one  case  matters  of  detail  had  been  referred  to  it  although  it 
had  never  been  intended  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  circumstances 
of  this  kind  the  experiment  had  not  succeeded.  The  most  successful  instance  of 
committee  policy  co-ordination  of  which  we  have  detailed  knowledge  is  the  case 
of  a finance  committee,  already  mentioned,  which  had  been  given  this  function. 
There  were  special  circumstances,  however,  and  this  case  would  not  lead  us  to 
suggest  that  this  is  a solution  of  general  applicability.  Failing  a drastic  reform  of 
the  committee  structure,  it  may  nevertheless  in  many  cases  prove  easier  to  develop 
a policy  committee  out  of  the  finance  or  general  purposes  committee,  provided 
that  this  has  adequate  prestige  and  authority,  than  to  attempt  to  add  to  the 
‘ horizontal  ’ committees  a new  ‘ master  ’ committee. 

85.  In  more  than  one  authority  it  was  suggested  that  there  was  an  informal 
controlling  committee,  a ‘ cabinet  ’ outside  the  actual  committee  structure:  a 
‘ triumvirate  ’,  the  ‘ five  ’,  the  ‘ big  six  ’ or  the  ‘ seven  ’,  a sort  of  informal  group 
which  held  the  real  power.  We  had  no  means  to  test  suggestions  of  this  kind,  but 
suspect  that  very  often  the  notion  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
degree  of  friendship  and  free  consultation  between  a few  of  the  more  influential 
chairmen.  It  seems  unlikely  that  such  a group  would  work  together  normally  and 
systematically  on  problems  of  policy  co-ordination.  In  some  cases  the  suggestion 
that  the  real  cabinet  lay  inside  the  party  group  was  more  convincing  although,  as 
we  have  indicated  above,  the  party  machinery  often  appears  to  have  severe 
limitations  where  complex  issues  or  matters  where  there  is  serious  difference  of 
opinion  within  the  group  are  concerned. 

86.  In  almost  every  type  of  authority  we  visited,  and  in  both  the  smallest  and 
some  of  the  largest,  we  found  some  members  and  officers  looking  towards  a 
solution  to  current  problems  in  a new  policy-defining  committee,  within  the 
formal  committee  structure.  Where  no  suggestion  of  this  kind  was  forthcoming 
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this  was  either  because  there  was  general  satisfaction  with  the  existing  arrange- 
ments (two  authorities  out  of  the  thirteen  we  visited),  or  because  of  fears  that  the 
constitution  of  such  a committee  would  lead  to  acute  problems  connected  with 
human  relations  and  the  distribution  of  power  (two  authorities).  In  one  authority 
the  scale  and  nature  of  the  administration  was  such  that  there  seemed  no  point  in 
raising  the  question.  The  fullest  of  the  expositions  of  the  idea  came  spontaneously 
from  committee  chairmen.  In  our  supplementary  questionnaire  to  selected 
authorities  the  possibility  of  a policy  committee  was  not  mentioned,  but  we  did 
invit  e Clerks  to  suggest  any  change  in  their  own  authorities  which  might  in  their 
opinion  achieve  a better  co-ordination  of  policy  and  of  executive  action,  a 
reduction  of  the  time  spent  in  committee  and  more  expeditious  conduct  of 
business.  Three  out  of  thirty-four  replies  (all  from  urban  authorities)  suggested  a 
policy  committee  with  power  to  over-ride  the  service  committees,  or,  in  one 
case,  a ‘ board  of  directors  ’. 

87.  Most  of  the  members  and  officers  who  discussed  the  matter  with  us  had  in 
mind  a policy  committee  consisting  at  least  in  part  of  chairmen  of  service 
committees.  A County  Clerk  felt  strongly  that  this  would  be  the  wrong  approach 
and  that  they  should  not  be  chairmen,  since  this  would  give  an  undue  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  a few  hands.  One  officer  from  a county  thought  it  should  consist 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  finance,  establishment  and  general  purposes  committees 
with  some  other  members  who  should  not  be  representatives  of  the  service 
committees.  In  a number  of  cases  it  was  emphasised  that  it  should  be  a small 
committee ; figures  of  ten  and  twelve  members  were  mentioned.  Some  thought  it 
necessary  that  it  should  have  legal  status  and  responsibilities.  There  was  a 
division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  might  be  expected  to  include  members 
of  the  opposition.  Where  it  was  seen  as  a way  of  remedying  a situation  in  which 
important  deliberations  were  conducted  in  a party  inner  caucus  without  official 
advice  by,  as  it  were,  converting  this  into  a standing  policy  committee,  or 
where  the  analogy  with  the  Cabinet  was  in  mind,  it  was  thought  that  it  must  be 
restricted  to  majority  party  members.  Elsewhere  a committee  representative  of 
all  parties  was  favoured. 

88.  The  need  for  access  to  the  key  decision-making  body  was  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  which  chief  officers  advanced  for  establishing  a strong  policy  committee. 
It  was  felt  that  to  allow  a private  caucus  to  take  decisions  on  policy  without 
professional  advice  was  wrong,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  this  happening  was  to 
try  to  move  the  real  centre  of  power  into  the  formal  council  and  committee 
structure.  One  Town  Clerk  spoke  of  the  need  to  have  a place  where  he  could 
‘ stand  up  against  the  group  ’ when  he  felt  they  were  evolving  a policy  which 
would  conflict  with  official  advice.  The  commonest  argument  advanced  from  the 
members’  side  was  the  increasing  volume  and  complexity  of  business.  It  was 
thought  that  the  organs  of  the  council,  as  at  present  constituted,  were  unsuitable 
for  dealing  with  the  ‘ big  business  ’ which  local  government  now  was,  and  that 
a small  compact  body  was  required  to  take  the  larger  decisions  which  could  work 
efficiently  and  with  effect.  One  chairman  suggested  that  it  was  important  that 
major  policy  problems  should  go  to  such  a committee  before  they  were  considered 
by  the  service  committees,  so  that  the  latter  could  be  told  the  lines  along  which 
they  might  work.  A policy  committee  was  seen  as  a means  of  avoiding  stalemate 
between  service  committees.  Several  members  saw  it  as  a way  of  speeding  up 
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procedure,  thereby  betraying  an  uneasiness  about  the  time  decisions  sometimes 
took  at  present.  It  was  also  seen  as  a way  of  providing  clear  leadership  and  making 
it  possible  for  elections  to  be  fought  on  clear  issues  of  policy,  as  well  as  a means 
of  co-ordination. 

89.  Several  officers  and  members  emphasised  that  the  idea  of  a small  directing 
committee  would  meet  strong  opposition,  especially  from  rank  and  file  members. 
In  a borough  an  officer  thought  that  there  would  be  ‘ violent  objections  ’ and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  divorce  the  matter  from  personalities.  A member  said  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  trust  in  such  a system.  ‘ Members  liked  to  have  the 
feeling  of  power  as  far  as  all  the  business  of  the  council  was  concerned  ’.  Similar 
opinions  were  expressed  about  the  reaction  of  members  in  an  urban  district.  An 
officer  who  thought  it  would  be  ‘ violating  democracy  ’ also  said  that  it  would  add 
an  unnecessary  third  tier  to  the  committee  structure.  An  officer  in  a county  felt 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  idea  of  a board  of  management  over  to  the 
older  members.  In  another  county  an  officer  thought  that  the  council  would 
insist  on  reserving  powers  to  itself  and  this  would  continue  to  slow  things  down 
because  of  the  need  for  approval.  The  suggestion  of  a Town  Clerk  in  a county 
borough  that  an  existing  committee  should  become  a policy  committee  had  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  senior  members.  In  another  county  borough  where 
a policy  co-ordinating  committee  with  limited  responsibilities  had  already  taken 
decisions  which  affected  housing  policy,  it  was  said  that  back-benchers  were 
complaining  about  the  concentration  of  power. 

90.  There  was  a division  of  opinion  on  whether,  if  a small  managing  body  were 
set  up,  it  should  include  members  of  the  opposition  party.  As  we  have  seen,  some 
officers  look  to  the  idea  as  a means  of  shifting  the  nucleus  of  power  into  an 
accessible  body.  In  an  authority  with  strong  party  control  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
would  happen  if  opposition  members  were  admitted  to  the  managing  body,  since 
a need  would  be  felt  to  discuss  sensitive  issues  in  confidence  without  betraying 
secrets  to  the  opposition.  The  need  to  shape  policy  in  a caucus  would  therefore 
remain.  An  analogy  was  sometimes  made  in  this  context  with  the  Cabinet  and 
Parliament.  One  Town  Clerk  saw  a representative  committee  as  efficient  and 
desirable  but  possible  only  where  the  party  machinery  was  weaker  than  in  some 
of  the  large  cities.  In  a county  borough  with  strong  party  control,  however,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  and  certain  officers  felt  strongly  that  a ‘ cabinet  ’ should 
be  representative  and  related  this  to  the  difficult  position  of  a chief  executive 
officer  where  he  was  compelled  to  make  reports  to  a one  party  committee.  They 
thought  a single-party  policy  committee  would  give  the  appearance  of  an  alliance 
between  majority  party  members  and  officers  and  might  implicate  the  chief 
officers  in  politics.  A District  Clerk  put  the  same  point  when  he  said  that  if 
there  were  a policy  committee  he  would  feel  it  necessary  to  have  representatives 
of  all  parties  on  it  so  that  the  officers  would  in  fact  be  advising  all  parties. 
He  thought  it  would  put  chief  officers  in  an  invidious  position  if  they  were 
advising  one  side  only.  The  point  was  also  made  that  an  opposition,  cut  off 
from  a knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  managing  body,  would  be  un- 
informed and  highly  suspicious.  This  might  lead  to  attacks  of  a kind  which 
would  appear  irresponsible  to  the  leaders  of  the  group  in  power  and  a severe 
deterioration  in  the  tone  of  public  debate  might  result.  It  can  also  be  argued  that 
when  political  control  changed  hands  the  party  gaining  power  would  be  un- 
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familiar  with  the  business  and  responsibilities  exercised  by  the  managing  body 
and  that  this  might  lead  to  a period  of  great  difficulty  for  the  administration 
while  the  new  majority  party  was  gaining  the  necessap'  experience.  Such 
problems,  however,  might  be  alleviated  if  a code  were  maintained  under  which 
the  managing  body  restricted  its  field  to  policy  issues  and  certain  other  matters 
of  a special  nature. 

91.  In  a rural  district  some  members  felt  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
representing  local  interests  a policy  committee  would  have  to  be  representative  of 
all  parts  of  the  area. 

92.  A number  of  members  and  officers  believed  that  a corollary  of  a managing 
body  would  be  full-time,  or  at  least  half-time,  chairmen.  We  have  already 
discussed  this  problem  in  our  chapter  on  council  members.  The  question  is 
closely  bound  up  with  that  of  payment.  It  was  felt  by  some  that  unless  the  office 
of  policy  committee  member  and  committee  chairman  carried  remuneration  the 
field  of  recruitment  would  be  very  narrow.  It  was  clear  that  in  some  areas,  unless 
there  were  an  age-limit  of,  say,  sixty-five,  the  retired  members  would  in  a large 
part  fill  these  places.  An  employee  who  for  various  reasons  was  unable  or 
unwilling  to  ask  for  extensive  relief  from  his  job  might  be  under  severe  strain  in 
attempting  to  combine  it  with  such  local  government  responsibilities.  The 
persons  we  interviewed  who  were  thinking  along  these  lines  did  of  course  have  in 
mind  the  extent  of  the  present  responsibilities  of  chairmen  and  the  likelihood 
that  under  a new  system  these  would  become  more  time-consuming.  This  was 
also  true  of  the  members  and  officers  (nearly  twice  as  many  as  those  who  took  the 
opposite  view)  who  voiced  strong  fears  about  a system  of  full-time  chairmen. 
The  grounds  of  the  opposition  to  such  a system  are  inseparable  from  those 
advanced  against  the  idea  of  paid  chairmen.  There  were  fears  that  the  wrong 
people  would  be  selected.  Leading  members  of  parties  did  not  always  appear  to 
have  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  their  party  groups  on  this  matter,  and  there 
was  a feeling  that  influences  irrelevant  to  the  choice  of  the  most  able  man  for 
the  job  would  come  into  play — that  the  man  who  needed  the  money,  or  that 
‘ those  who  shouted  the  loudest  ’ would  be  appointed.  There  was  also  fear  of 
‘ dictators  This  was  a factor  which  must  not  be  minimised;  many  members 
and  officers  obviously  had  good  grounds  for  fearing  the  effect  of  a concentration 
of  power.  A County  Clerk  thought  that  if  there  were  a central  committee  as  well 
as  a party  system  ‘ it  would  set  the  seal  on  autocracy  ’.  Another  County  Clerk 
believed  that  to  strengthen  the  position  of  a group  of  members  would  lead  to  the 
loss  of  the  younger  and  more  able  officers  from  the  service.  An  officer  in  a county 
borough  thought  a paid  committee  would  ‘ merely  make  the  junior  element  more 
vociferous  than  they  are  now  Some  opposition  came  from  members  who 
thought  that  a full-time  chairman  would  inevitably  assume  a kind  of  ministerial 
role  and  that  this  would  remove  power  from  the  committees  and  thereby  diminish 
the  degree  of  democracy.  A Town  Clerk  thought  it  would  be  ‘ catastrophic  ’ if 
they ’got  into  a position  where  powerful  chairmen  were  doing  the  jobs  of  paid 
officials.  Another  officer  thought  paid  chairmen  would  have  more  motives  for 
interference  than  now.  One  officer  with  experience  of  one  of  the  larger  county 
boroughs  thought  that  a ‘ top  level  committee  ’ would  demand  more  and  more 
detail  and  that  there  would  be  a harmful  movement  of  business  towards  the  top 
when  what  was  needed  was  precisely  the  opposite.  It  can  be  argued  that  some  at 
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least  of  these  arguments  are  irrelevant  if  a large  degree  of  devolution  to  officers 
takes  place — if  the  load  on  the  chairmen  is  reduced  to  a minimum  and  they  are 
not  given  responsibility  for  deciding  individual  cases  except  where  absolutely 
necessary. 

93.  Mention  must  also  he  made  of  an  officer  with  experience  of  several  different 
party  authorities  who  believed  that  a ‘ cabinet  system  ’ would  not  work  in  local 
government  because  it  was  doubtful  if  the  ‘ cabinet  members  ’ could  carry  the 
party.  There  would  be  a real  danger  of  chaos  in  the  authorities  he  had  known 
because  the  party  leadership  lacked  the  strength  to  work  such  a system.  There  is 
here  perhaps  a fear  about  calibre,  as  in  the  case  of  the  member  who  thought  that 
a managing  body  would  not  work  because  they  had  not  enough  members  on  the 
council  of  the  quality  to  make  it  work. 

94.  It  is  perhaps  dangerous  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  these  opinions  since 
the  members  and  officers,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  were  thinking  in  in- 
definite terms  of  a ‘ policy  committee  ’ or  ‘ cabinet  ’,  and  their  conceptions  are 
likely  to  have  been  at  variance  with  any  arrangements  which  the  Committee 
might  wish  to  recommend.  They  may  be  taken  to  show,  however,  that  in  a large 
proportion  of  authorities  there  are  at  least  a minority  of  members  and  officers 
who  see  a need  for  concentrating  responsibility  in  a central  committee,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  there  are  strong  fears  in  connection  with  such  an  idea.  Some 
members  and  officers  are  afraid  of  placing  control  in  the  hands  of  a small  group 
who  might  be  badly  chosen,  who  would  alienate  other  members,  interfere  in 
administration  and,  where  the  group  consisted  of  majority  party-members  only, 
prejudice  the  independent  status  of  the  officers.  These  are  real  dangers,  but  it  may 
be  considered  that  they  are  dangers  worth  facing,  relying  upon  democratic 
checks,  if  the  alternative  is  to  continue  administration  through  a committee 
system’  unsuited  to  the  challenge  of  modem  problems.  Some  of  these  fears 
centre  on  the  idea  that  the  members  of  the  central  committee  would  be 
‘ managing  ’ departments  and  would,  if  anything,  have  a wider  opportunity  than 
before  to  build  up  separate  empires.  If  the  members  did  not  attempt  to  involve 
themselves  in  routine  departmental  matters,  many  of  these  fears  should  vanish. 


Co-ordination  by  officers 

95.  Earlier  in  this  chapter  we  noted  that  although  policy-making  is  traditionally 
associated  with  elected  members,  in  many  authorities  much  of  the  initiative  is  in 
practice  supplied  by  the  officers.  The  co-ordination  (as  distinct  from  the  initiation) 
of  policy  and  of  its  execution  is  a field  in  which  it  is  obvious  that  officers  must 
play  a significant  part.  We  shall  begin  by  showing  how  the  need  for  co-ordination 
at  officer-level  is  implicit  in  the  nature  of  the  departmental  structure  and  we  shall 
then  examine  the  various  methods  by  which  it  is,  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent, 
achieved.  The  present  co-ordinative  role  of  the  Clerk  will  be  dealt  with  first  and 
reference  will  be  made  to  the  views  we  have  heard  expressed  about  the  idea  of  a 
‘ chief  administrative  officer  ’.  Then  we  shall  describe  a rather  different  aspect  of 
co-ordination  undertaken  by  treasurers  and  the  part  played  by  other  chief 
officers  in  co-ordinating  matters  which  are  primarily  the  concern  of  their  own 
departments,  but  impinge  on  the  work  of  others.  Finally,  reference  will  be  made 
to  less  formal  aspects  of  co-ordination  at  chief  officer  and  lower  levels. 
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(a)  The  need  for  co-ordination 

(i)  The  number  of  local  authority  departments 

96.  All  local  authorities  are  required  by  various  statutes  to  appoint  a certain 
number  of  principal  officers.  Counties  must  have  a Clerk,  a treasurer,  a medical 
officer  a surveyor,  a chief  education  officer,  a children’s  officer  and  a chief  fire 
officer  (unless  they  have  combined  with  another  authority  for  fire-fighting 
purposes).  County  boroughs  must  have  all  these  officers  together  with  a public 
health  inspector  and  non-county  boroughs  the  same  range  of  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  education  and  children’s  officers  since  they  are  not  responsible  for 
those  services.  Urban  districts  must  appoint  a Clerk,  a treasurer,  a surveyor,  a 
medical  officer  and  a public  health  inspector  and  rural  districts  all  these  except  a 
surveyor.  The  London  Government  Act  1963  (Section  74)  introduced  a new 
provision;  by  1st  April  1968  all  the  new  London  Boroughs  and  the  City  must 
appoint  an  architect.  In  practice,  of  course,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  duties, 
many  authorities  appoint  a number  of  other  heads  of  department. 

97.  In  the  postal  questionnaire  we  asked  authorities  how  many  separate  de- 
partments they  had — defining  these  as  departments  under  the  control  of  an 
officer  who  does  not  work  under  the  general  direction  of  another  officer.  The 
replies  are  summarised  in  Tables  XXXVIII  and  XXXVUIa.  Only  five  of  the 
counties  (of  varying  sizes)  and  one  county  borough  (in  the  smallest  range)  have 
less  than  10  departments.  In  corresponding  population  ranges  county  boroughs 
have,  on  an  average,  about  half  as  many  departments  again  as  counties.  The 
largest  number  of  departments  in  a county  is  19  and  in  a county  borough  30. 
Nine  of  the  16  county  boroughs  with  a population  of  over  200  thousand  have 
between  25  and  30  separate  departments.  Within  most  population  ranges  there 
are  considerable  variations  in  the  number  of  departments  in  individual  counties 
and  even  larger  variations  in  county  boroughs.  For  example,  the  number  of 
departments  in  counties  in  the  400-600  thousand  population  range  varies  from 
seven  to  21  and  there  is  the  same  variation  in  small  county  boroughs  with 
less  than  60  thousand  population. 

98.  In  general,  the  second  tier  authorities  (which  have,  of  course,  fewer  functions) 
have  fewer  departments.  Of  non-county  boroughs  60%  have  six  or  less  depart- 
ments and  a further  25  % between  seven  and  nine.  All  those  with  10  or  more  have 
populations  of  at  least  30  thousand;  it  is  interesting,  however,  that  there  are  some 
non-county  boroughs  as  large  as  these  which  have  no  more  than  six  departments. 
All  rural  districts  and  all  but  10  of  the  urban  districts  which  received  the 
questionnaire  have  six  departments  or  less  and  the  highest  number  of  depart- 
ments in  an  urban  district  is  11. 

99.  Among  the  London  Boroughs  the  variation  is  very  considerable — from 
five  to  18.  Over  half  the  London  Boroughs,  however,  have  between  10  and  12 
departments. 

(ii)  Variations  in  scope  of  departments  and  status  of  chief  officers 

100.  It  is  clear  from  the  variation  in  the  number  of  departments  in  authorities  of 
roughly  the  same  size  and  responsible  for  the  same  functions  that  there  are 
considerable  differences  in  the  spheres  of  responsibility  of  principal  officers  and 
in  the  way  in  which  functions  are  grouped  in  different  authorities. 
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101.  We  thought  the  discrepancies  in  the  London  Boroughs  particularly 
interesting,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  all  recently  created  and  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  their  departmental  organisation  afresh;  their  functions 
are  identical  except  that  only  the  outer  boroughs  are  responsible  for  education. 
Further  enquiries  showed  that  one  borough  has  only  six  departments,  controlled 
by  a Clerk,  a treasurer,  an  architect  and  planner,  a surveyor,  a medical  officer 
and  a director  of  education.  Another,  has  only  five  which  are  substantially  the 
same,  with  the  omission  of  the  education  department,  since  the  Borough  has  no 
education  powers.  There  are,  however,  variations  in  the  detailed  scope  of  these 
departments.  In  one  the  surveyor  is  responsible  for  parks  and  cemeteries,  the 
architect  and  planner  for  housing  management  and  the  director  of  education  for 
libraries ; in  the  other  authority  all  these  functions  are  controlled  by  the  Clerk. 
In  both  authorities  the  health,  welfare  and  children’s  services  are  under  the 
general  control  of  the  medical  officer. 

102.  By  way  of  contrast,  one  borough  has  1 8 departments.  In  addition  to  a Clerk, 
treasurer,  architect,  engineer,  medical  officer  and  education  officer,  there  are 
separate  officers  for  planning,  building  works,  housing,  cleansing  and  transport, 
baths,  cemeteries  and  crematorium,  parks,  catering,  entertainments,  children, 
welfare  and  libraries.  Obviously  these  differences  must  produce  very  different 
problems  of  co-ordination. 

103.  In  those  authorities  we  visited  and  in  some  from  which  we  received  written 
information  we  also  found  considerable  variations  in  both  the  total  number  of 
departments  and  in  their  individual  scope. 

104.  On  the  technical  side,  for  example,  there  are  differences  in  the  grouping  of 
surveying  (or  engineering),  architectural  and  planning  functions.  In  one  medium- 
sized town  we  visited  the  surveyor  has  a wide  sphere  of  responsibility  including 
highways,  planning,  building  maintenance  (which  involves  the  control  of  a 
considerable  direct  labour  force),  the  inspection  of  dangerous  structures, 
improvement  grants,  the  management  of  all  corporation  property  except 
houses,  parks,  cemeteries  and  crematoria,  the  aerodrome  and  public  con- 
veniences; until  recently  he  had  also  been  responsible  for  architectural  services. 
In  this  authority  there  is  a separate  superintendent  of  cleansing  and  salvage. 

1 05.  In  a much  smaller  non-county  borough  the  architect’s  department  has  also 
become  separate  from  the  surveyor’s,  but  here  it  carries  responsibility  for  building 
maintenance  (which  is  not  undertaken  by  direct  labour);  the  surveyor  retains 
responsibility  for  planning  and  his  sphere  also  includes  a large  number  of 
miscellaneous  activities  such  as  parks  and  open  spaces,  sporting  activities, 
cleansing  and  refuse  disposal. 

106.  In  another  county  borough  (considerably  smaller  than  the  one  previously 
mentioned)  planning  is  the  responsibility  of  the  architect,  not  the  surveyor; 
there,  however,  there  are  two  other  architectural  departments,  one  responsible 
for  the  considerable  amount  of  corporation  property  and  another  attached  to  the 
education  department.  In  the  same  county  borough  the  engineer  and  surveyor  is 
also  the  water  engineer  and  is  responsible  for  refuse  collection  and  disposal. 

107.  In  another  county  borough  of  comparable  size  there  is  a completely 
different  grouping.  Here  there  is  a single  chief  officer  responsible  for  planning, 
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architectural  services  and  engineering  yet  there  are  also  a number  of  other  chief 
officers  controlling  individual  services  with  a much  narrower  scope — a director 
of  public  cleansing,  a director  of  parks  and  cemeteries,  a baths  manager  and  a 
market  superintendent.  Another  county  borough  we  investigated  has  a very 
similar  pattern. 

108.  In  those  counties  we  visited  the  usual  pattern  is  for  the  surveyor  to  be  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  highways  (an  extensive  task  in  a county)  and  for  planning 
and  architectural  services  to  be  controlled  by  separate  officers  with  their  own 
departments.  A potential  difficulty  in  this  arrangement,  which  appears  to  have 
been  solved  in  some  authorities  but  to  act  as  an  irritant  in  others,  is  the  fact  that 
these  three  spheres  tend  to  some  extent  to  impinge  on  one  another. 

109.  In  the  county  districts,  however,  it  appears  to  be  usual  for  a single  chief 
officer  to  deal  with  surveying  and  architectural  services  and  also  with  planning,  if 
powers  are  delegated.  In  some  rural  districts  surveyors  acquire  in  addition  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  duties,  such  as  housing  manager,  holiday  camp 
manager  or  public  health  inspector. 

110.  We  referred  in  the  previous  section  to  varying  conceptions  of  the  functions 
of  planning  committees  and  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  mention  here  the  variety 
of  attitudes  we  have  noticed  towards  the  physical  planning  function  of  local 
authorities.  At  one  extreme  planning  may  be  conceived  as  a positive  and  dynamic 
activity  affecting  the  whole  range  of  an  authority’s  services  and  therefore  itself 
a co-ordinating  factor;  at  the  other  extreme,  it  is  regarded  as  an  isolated,  novel 
and  rather  nebulous  function,  mainly  concerned  with  the  negative  task  of  con- 
sidering individual  planning  applications  and,  where  it  impinges  on  the  other 
longer  established  activities  of  an  authority,  it  is  treated  with  an  element  of 
caution,  if  not  suspicion.  It  is  natural  that  the  more  positive  approach  towards 
the  planning  function  should  already  have  been  to  some  extent  adopted  by  some 
urban  authorities  with  urgent  problems  of  redevelopment  and  by  some  counties 
where  influential  members  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  preservation  of  the 
countryside.  One  planning  officer  with  considerably  more  experience  than  most 
and  operating  in  an  authority  where  the  majority  of  council  members  regarded 
planning  as  ‘ an  imposition  ’,  suggested  that  the  tempo  of  planning  activity  varied 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Not  only  are  there  considerable  differences  in 
the  attitudes  of  different  authorities,  however;  there  are  also  marked  differences 
of  approach  within  some  individual  authorities,  where  the  planning  officer’s 
conception  of  his  role  bears  no  relation  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  generally 
regarded  by  most  members  and  fellow  officers.  Obviously  the  difference  in  these 
attitudes  towards  planning  affects  the  status  of  the  officer  responsible  for  planning 
(particularly  if  there  is  a separate  planning  department)  and  also  the  ways  in 
which  co-ordination  is  achieved. 

111.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  scope  of  the  activities  of  some  technical 
officers  is  affected  also  by  the  extent  to  which  the  authority  employs  outside 
experts  such  as  architects,  quantity  surveyors,  valuation  officers,  building  con- 
tractors, heating  and  ventilation  experts,  and  whether  it  makes  extensive  use  of  a 
‘ direct  labour  ’ force. 

112.  We  shall  be  examining  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  13  the  different  ways  in 
which  responsibility  is  allocated  for  the  various  aspects  of  housing — the  initial 
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planning  and  overall  design  of  housing  development,  house  design  and  house- 
building, the  allocation  of  houses,  estate  management,  rent  policy  and  rent 
collection  and  day-to-day  maintenance  and  decoration.  Many  of  these  functions 
impinge  on  the  fields  of  work  of  different  local  authority  departments  and  in 
some  authorities  are  distributed  between  them — an  arrangement  which  raises 
special  problems  of  co-ordination;  in  others  some  functions  (varying  from 
authority  to  authority)  are  grouped  under  a separate  housing  manager,  thus 
involving  a different  problem  of  co-ordinating  his  activities  with  those  of  chief 
officers  with  related  responsibilities. 

113.  In  the  field  of  social  welfare,  in  its  broad  sense,  different  arrangements  are 
adopted  in  different  authorities.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  grouping  of 
health,  welfare  and  children’s  departments  under  a medical  officer  in  two  of  the 
new  London  Boroughs  and  we  know  of  a few  other  authorities  with  a similar 
arrangement,  although  to  comply  with  the  statutory  requirement  there  must  in 
fact  be  a separate  children’s  officer  working  to  a separate  children’s  committee 
(even  though  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  law  to  prevent  him  from  working 
under  the  general  direction  of  another  chief  officer).  In  some  authorities,  while 
the  children’s  department  is  separate,  the  health  and  welfare  departments  are 
combined.  In  many,  however,  health,  welfare  and  children’s  are  quite  separate 
departments,  raising  special  problems  of  co-ordination  both  in  terms  of  general 
policy  and  at  field-work  level. 

114.  Chief  public  health  inspectors,  although  normally  working  under  the 
* general  direction  ’ of  the  medical  officer,  tend  in  practice  to  operate  as  a separate 
section;  we  did  not,  however,  gain  the  impression  that  there  were  any  problems 
of  co-ordination  between  their  functions  and  those  of  the  health  department  as  a 
whole.  In  one  authority  we  found  an  exceptional  situation  of  the  medical  officer 
being  dependent  administratively  on  the  chief  public  health  inspector,  who  was 
head  of  the  health  department. 

115.  The  scope  of  medical  officers  themselves  varies  considerably,  according  to 
the  type  of  authority.  In  the  second  tier  authorities,  for  example,  there  is  often 
insufficient  work  to  justify  a full-time  officer,  so  that,  for  example,  a part-time 
assistant  county  medical  officer  may  also  serve  as  part-time  medical  officer  for 
one  or  more  urban  or  rural  districts  or  non-county  boroughs. 

116.  Another  factor  which  can  produce  different  problems  of  co-ordination  with 
other  departments  is  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  larger  authorities,  medical 
officers  operate  through  an  area  organisation  rather  than  focusing  all  ad- 
ministrative action  at  headquarters.  A related  question  is  the  problem  which 
arises  at  field-work  level  where  health,  welfare  and  children’s  departments  have 
developed  area  structures  independently,  so  that  area  boundaries  for  the  different 
services  do  not  necessarily  coincide. 

117.  The  education  service  is  so  vast  in  scope  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  authority 
would  at  present  attempt  to  combine  its  operation  with  that  of  any  other  major 
service,  although  in  some  places  the  education  officer  has  overall  responsibility 
also  for  libraries  and  museums  and  sometimes  for  cultural  activities  generally. 
Inevitably,  however,  ‘ education  ’ is  closely  involved  in  an  authority’s  overall 
physical  planning  and  also,  in  a narrower  sphere,  has  ‘ welfare  ’ aspects  which 
impinge  on  the  activities  of  the  health,  welfare  and  children’s  services. 
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118  The  treasurer’s  department  also  has  a wide  and  clearly  dehned  main  field 
of  action  (which  in  itself  involves  this  department  in  some  aspects  of  the  work  of 
all  others)  but  there  are  variations  in  the  number  of  extraneous  duties  which 
become  attached  to  it;  for  example,  the  function  of  rent  collection  is  sometimes 
extended  to  involve  the  treasurer  in  housing  management  generally  and  in  some 
places  the  department  bears  considerable  responsibility  for  establishment  work. 
The  comparatively  new  field  of  computer  services  is  allocated  in  different  ways  in 
different  authorities  between  Clerk’s  and  treasurer’s  departments.  In  some  rural 
districts,  the  functions  of  Clerk  and  chief  financial  oflicer  are  still  combined  in 
the  same  appointment. 

119.  Apart  from  their  traditional  function  of  responsibility  for  legal  work, 
Clerk’s  departments  in  most  authorities  appear  to  be  becoming  increasingly 
involved  in  management  services.  Functions  affecting  the  authority’s  activity  as 
a whole,  such  as  establishment  and  public  relations,  are  also  in  many  authorities 
placed  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Clerk.  In  some  authorities  where  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  small  departments  these  have 
also  been  included  within  the  Clerk’s  department.  We  noticed  earlier,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  one  of  the  London  Boroughs  with  a very  small  number  of  depart- 
ments’the  Clerk  had  responsibility  for  parks  and  cemeteries,  housing  manage- 
ment and  libraries.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  in  other  authorities  different 
arrangements  have  been  adopted  for  the  assimilation  of  smaller  departments. 

120.  The  different  groupings  of  functions  among  departments  and  the  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  numbers  of  departments  obviously  produce  different 
problems  of  co-ordination.  The  scope  of  a chief  officer  is,  however,  conditioned 
not  only  by  the  range  of  functions  which  his  department  comprises,  but  also 
by  the  size  of  his  authority.  In  the  smallest,  chief  officers  are  inevitably  intimately 
concerned  with  the  details  of  administration.  Several  have  explained  to  us  that 
they  work  on  the  basis  of  personal  contact  and  are,  in  fact,  themselves  directly 
involved  in  much  of  the  executive  work  of  their  departments;  they  may  even  be 
the  only  officer  in  them  with  professional  qualifications.  In  medium  sized  author- 
ities also  it  is  possible  for  a chief  officer  to  assimilate  all  developments  of  any 
significance  in  his  department,  although  he  will  be  less  personally  involved  in  their 
execution.  In  these  circumstances  co-ordination  between  departments  can  be 
established  without  undue  formality  by  personal  contacts  between  chief  officers. 

121.  Where,  however,  a chief  officer  in  a large  authority  is  controlling  a depart- 
ment which  is  itself  sufficiently  extensive  to  involve  considerable  delegation  and 
consequent  problems  of  co-ordination  within  it,  the  situation  is  quite  different 
and  co-ordination  between  departments  is  likely  to  involve  much  more  com- 
plicated and  formal  procedures. 

122.  Another  factor  which  inevitably  affects  the  problem  of  general  co-ordination 
is  the  relative  closeness  of  the  control  by  chief  officers  over  their  own  depart- 
ments, which  appears  to  vary  considerably.  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
some  departments  operate  on  the  basis  of  some  form  of  area  organisation, 
whereas  others  are  completely  centralised.  Another  example  we  have  noticed  is 
the  varying  degree  of  involvement  of  education  officers  and  their  staff  in  the 
work  of  school  and  college  governing  bodies;  in  some  authorities  a senior 
member  of  staff  attends  every  meeting,  whereas  in  others  the  department  does 
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not  provide  even  the  committee  clerk.  The  extent  to  which  chief  officers  person- 
ally attend  meetings  of  committees  and  sub-committees  also  varies  considerably 
in  all  departments  and  not  necessarily  in  direct  relationship  either  to  the  size  of 
the  authority  or  to  the  scope  of  the  department. 

123.  Another  factor  which  affects  co-ordinative  arrangements  is  the  relative 
status  within  an  authority  of  the  chief  officers  themselves.  Inevitably  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  scope  of  different  departments  in  an  authority  and  this  is 
increased  in  those  authorities  having  some  composite  departments  incorporating 
a number  of  functions  and  other  much  smaller  departments  of  limited  scope. 
Such  differences  are  naturally  reflected  in  the  chief  officers’  status.  In  some 
authorities  there  is  a clear  distinction  in  the  titles  of  different  officers.  For  ex- 
ample in  one  non-county  borough  investigated  there  are  only  five  principal  chief 
officers — the  Clerk,  the  treasurer,  the  engineer,  the  architect  and  the  medical 
officer,  but  also  other  independent  officers  of  lower  status.  (The  education  officer 
is  not  a principal  officer  since  this  is  an  excepted  district  and  he  is,  technically,  a 
county  officer.  In  counties  and  county  boroughs,  however,  education  officers 
would  normally  be  regarded  as  among  the  senior  chief  officers  by  virtue  of  the 
extensive  scope  of  their  service.) 

124.  In  some  authorities  such  differences  appear  to  be  accepted  without  protest, 
but  we  were  told  that  in  one  county  borough  a distinction  between  chief  officers 
and  heads  of  department  produced  an  element  of  resentment.  In  another 
authority  the  chief  welfare  officer  expressed  a fear  that  the  association  of  welfare 
with  voluntary  activity  tended  to  lower  the  status  of  the  department  in  the  eyes  of 
other  chief  officers.  We  referred  above  to  the  different  attitudes  towards  planning 
in  different  authorities.  These  inevitably  affect  the  status  of  the  planning  officer  if 
he  controls  a separate  department.  In  one  authority  from  which  we  received  in- 
formation the  chief  planning  officer  had  only  achieved  parity  with  other  chief 
officers  12  months  previously;  in  another  he  was  clearly  still  regarded  as  a 
« second-class  ’ officer. 

125.  Apart  from  recognised  differences  of  status,  there  are  of  course  considerable 
differences  in  practice  between  the  relative  power  exercised  by  individual  chief 
officers  in  an  authority,  which  may  be  variously  attributable  to  tradition,  length 
of  service,  the  attitude  of  the  authority  towards  particular  services  and  force  of 
personality. 

(iii)  Characteristics  of  chief  officers  affecting  co-ordination 

126.  There  are  some  characteristics  of  chief  officers  which  have  a considerable 
influence  on  both  the  need  for  and  the  means  of  co-ordination.  Before  referring 
to  these  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  mention  that  we  have  not  attempted  a study 
of  local  government  officers  comparable  to  the  study  of  council  members  in 
Chapter  3.  We  have  merely  concentrated  on  particular  aspects  of  this  subject  as 
they  arise  in  connection  with  local  authority  management  problems. 

127.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  problem  of  co-ordination,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  chief  officers  in  local  authorities  is  their  professionalism. 
Despite  the  considerable  weight  of  administrative  responsibility  entailed  in  all 
major  chief  officers’  posts,  the  usual  basic  requirement  for  appointment  is  still  a 
professional  qualification  and  experience.  Although  many  chief  officers  perforce 
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pay  considerable  attention  to  administrative  problems  and  techniques,  most  of 
those  we  have  met  still  appear  to  identify  themselves  to  a considerable  extent 
with  their  professions.  One  result  of  this  is  wholly  beneficial — the  maintenance  of 
high  professional  standards  in  the  departments.  There  is,  however,  also  a 
potential  danger  that  departments  will  develop  a separatism  which  can  militate 
against  co-operative  effort.  In  some  authorities  the  smaller  departments  appear 
to  have  little  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  authority  as  a whole. 
The  larger  departments  tend  to  be  more  knowledgeable  in  this  respect,  but  some 
are  accused  of  attempting  to  build  private  empires.  This  separatist  attitude  is 
fostered  by  the  fact  that  professional  officers  in  local  authority  departments  have 
links  with  their  opposite  numbers  in  different  central  government  departments ; 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  they  should  sometimes  feel  a closer  affinity  with  these 
than  with  some  of  their  colleagues  in  their  own  authority  who  are  trained  in 
different  disciplines. 

128.  Another  characteristic  of  chief  officers  is  implicit  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  recruitment.  Since  the  appointments  are  made  by  individual  local  councils 
as  a result  of  applications  in  response  to  public  advertisement,  local  government 
officers  have  a degree  of  control  over  their  own  careers  and  are  not  transferred 
from  one  authority  to  another,  or  normally  from  one  department  to  another, 
unless  they  themselves  take  the  initiative.  This  means  that  many  develop  con- 
siderable interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  a particular  service  and  often  for  special 
aspects  of  a service  on  which  they  have  chosen  to  concentrate.  Their  attitude 
tends  to  be  quite  different  from  that  which  would  be  produced  if  they  were 
members  of  a centralised  administrative  service.  Individual  services  naturally 
benefit  from  their  enthusiasm  and  identification,  but  these  can  intensify  prob- 
lems of  co-ordination. 

129.  The  attitude  of  senior  local  government  officers  towards  the  local  authority 
which  they  are  serving  but  with  which  they  have  no  natural  ties  was  commented 
on  by  a number  of  members  we  met  in  different  authorities.  Several  mentioned 
the  exceptional  loyalty  shown  by  officers  and  one  noted  particularly  the  speed 
with  which  new  officers  assimilated  the  atmosphere  and  became  identified  with 
the  authority.  One  member  (himself  a professional  man),  however,  said  that  his 
authority  had  exceptionally  competent  officers,  but  that  this  could  be  dangerous 
because,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  such  officers  tended  to  press  for  action 
which  would  further  their  own  reputations,  whether  or  not  it  was  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  the  particular  authority  they  happened  to  be  serving ; their  principal 
allegiance  was  therefore  not  to  the  local  authority.  This  is  an  extreme  view,  but 
it  highlights  the  fact  that  chief  officers  are  likely  to  have  an  allegiance  to  a particu- 
lar service,  which  may  increase  the  difficulties  of  co-ordination  between  a number 
of  services  in  a particular  authority.  This  is  not  to  say  that  competent  and 
ambitious  officers  are  necessarily  averse  to  co-operation;  in  fact  some  officers 
with  the  highest  reputations  in  their  own  field  seem  to  be  the  most  aware  of  the 
need  to  work  in  conjunction  with  their  colleagues.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
co-ordination  can  be  achieved  only  by  conscious  effort. 

(iv)  Separation  of  accommodation 

130.  There  is  another  important  factor  militating  against  effective  co-ordination 
of  administration  in  many  authorities — the  pressure  on  accommodation, 
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resulting  in  the  dispersal  of  departments  among  a variety  of  buildings,  which  we 
shall  refer  to  again  in  Chapter  17.  A number  of  officers  have  stressed  the  difficult- 
ies of  communication  which  can  arise  in  these  circumstances  and  several  have 
made  the  revealing  remark  that  co-ordination  at  working  level  was  particularly 
good  with  a department  occupying  neighbouring  offices.  Those  authorities  which 
have  been  able  to  build  new  council  offices  in  the  last  few  years  are  fortunate  in 
this  respect  and  we  feel  that  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  the  headquarters 
staff  of  all  departments  can  be  accommodated  in  a central  building  should  be 
generally  recognised. 

(A)  Co-ordination  by  the  Clerk 

131.  Having  shown  that,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  co-ordination  at  the  admin- 
istrative level  is  an  essential  but  difficult  task,  we  shall  now  consider  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  officers  attempt  to  achieve  it.  It  is  natural  to  begin  with  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Clerk  since,  although  the  relative  roles  of  Clerks  and  other 
chief  officers  vary  considerably  between  authorities,  it  is  generally  accepted  by 
the  large  majority  of  officers  that  the  Clerk  has  a co-ordinative  function.  We 
shall  not  attempt  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  defining  the  role  of  the  Clerk, 
either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  We  shall  concentrate  on  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
Clerks  appeared  to  exercise  their  co-ordinative  responsibilities  in  those  author- 
ities where  we  made  our  personal  investigations  and  in  those  from  which  we 
received  written  information. 

132.  In  his  book  ‘ The  Town  Clerk  in  English  Local  Government  ’ (p.  149)  T.  E. 
Headrick  distinguishes  two  different  levels  of  co-ordination — on  the  one  hand, 
co-ordination  of  organisation  (for  example,  ensuring  that,  in  the  case  of  an  item 
affecting  two  committees,  both  should  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  it); 
on  the  other,  co-ordination  of  development  (for  example,  advising  on  the  growth 
of  the  borough,  on  its  planning  or  the  development  of  a new  service  which 
encompasses  the  work  of  several  committees  and  departments).  Most  of  the 
methods  of  co-ordination  we  shall  be  considering  operate  to  some  extent  at  both 
levels,  although  some  are  more  closely  related  to  one  than  to  the  other. 

133.  So  far  as  we  know,  all  Clerks  bear  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  for  their 
authority’s  committee  work,  with  the  exception  in  some  authorities  of  the  work 
relating  to  the  education  committee  and  its  sub-committees.  This  question  will 
be  examined  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  10. 

134.  A number  of  Clerks  and  their  assistants  have  referred  to  this  responsibility 
as  an  important  element  in  their  co-ordinative  role;  in  fact  one  or  two  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  if  this  responsibility  were  not  exercised  by  a chief  executive 
officer,  should  one  ever  be  appointed,  he  would  be  incapable  of  keeping  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  authority’s  business.  It  is  worth  attempting  to  analyse, 
therefore,  in  what  ways  this  function  assists  the  Clerk  in  the  co-ordinative  process. 
Obviously  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  establish  uniformity  in  the  general 
pattern  of  agendas,  minutes  and  reports  from  committees  to  the  council.  He  is 
able  to  exercise  some  control  over  content  as  well  as  form  and  the  selection  of 
items  for  an  agenda  and  their  arrangement  can  be  of  extreme  importance  in  the 
regulation  of  committee  business . In  one  authority  several  chief  officers  applauded 
the  way  in  which  the  Clerk  took  the  lead  in  discouraging  committees  from 
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‘dabbling  with  detail’  and  in  setting  the  pattern  of  relationships  between 
committees  and  officers.  But  even  this  is  a question  of  ensuring  uniformity  of 
approach  rather  than  co-ordination. 

135.  Written  reports  by  chief  officers  to  committees  are,  however,  often  sent 
to  members  direct,  although  sometimes  a draft  is  seen  in  advance  in  the  Clerk’s 
department,  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  ensuring  that  their  content  does 
not,  for  example,  conflict  with  action  being  recommended  by  other  chief  officers 
in  their  reports  to  other  committees.  Our  observations  suggest,  however,  that 
many  committee  clerks  work  under  considerable  pressure,  being  dominated  by  a 
succession  of  publication  ‘ deadlines  and  that  chief  officers,  in  an  attempt  to 
ensure  that  as  much  business  as  possible  is  cleared  by  each  committee  meeting, 
are  inclined  to  release  their  reports  too  late  to  give  adequate  time  for  discussion 
before  despatch.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  situation  will  be  remedied  in  many 
authorities  unless  the  burden  of  committee  work  is  drastically  reduced. 

136.  In  the  many  authorities  where  chief  officers  send  out  their  reports  direct  the 
Clerk  has  no  chance  of  exercising  his  co-ordinative  function  in  advance,  although 
he  may  of  course  have  discussions  with  a chief  officer  about  the  nature  of  an 
item  suggested  for  the  agenda  (which  the  Clerk  usually  controls).  Where  reports 
are  made  in  writing,  however,  and  even  in  the  case  of  verbal  reports  if  he  is  given 
a chance  of  seeing  a draft  of  what  is  to  be  said,  the  Clerk  has  an  opportunity  of 
ensuring  that  all  officers  concerned  discuss  them  before  the  meeting,  although  it 
seems  that  there  is  a variation  in  the  extent  to  which  the  initiative  in  this  is  taken 
by  the  Clerk  or  by  the  officers  concerned.  One  officer  commented  ‘ Here  matters 
are  flung  at  the  Clerk  while  he  sits  in  committee  or  just  before  ’,  although  he 
personally  sought  an  opportunity  for  discussion  with  the  Clerk  beforehand. 

137.  We  saw  some  instances  in  committee  of  the  results  of  inadequate  consulta- 
tion between  officers  beforehand.  To  quote  a few  examples:  an  engineer  made  a 
verbal  recommendation  to  a committee  that  a contractor  should  be  released 
from  his  contract  but  this  was  opposed  by  the  Clerk’s  representative,  for  obvious 
reasons ; a treasurer  and  a Clerk  put  conflicting  recommendations  to  committee 
about  the  starting  point  on  the  salary  scale  of  a new  member  of  staff;  during  one 
committee  discussion  about  the  issue  of  old  people’s  free  bus  passes  the  transport 
manager  raised  a legal  difficulty,  which  had  obviously  not  been  previously 
mentioned  to  the  Clerk’s  representative;  there  was  an  argument  between  chief 
officers  in  an  establishment  committee  about  the  staff  holiday  to  be  granted  at 
Christmas;  a chief  public  health  inspector  and  a treasurer  gave  a committee 
conflicting  advice  about  the  introduction  of  mechanical  garbage  disposal.  Al- 
though it  may  be  necessary  for  committees  to  arbitrate  in  the  case  of  a basic 
disagreement  between  officers,  many  instances  of  conflicting  reports  could  be 
remedied  by  discussion  at  officer  level.  One  officer  in  a small  rural  district  where 
the  relations  between  officers  were  particularly  harmonious  thought  that,  even 
there,  officers  sometimes  went  into  committee  without  prior  consultation.  In  a 
county  another  officer  said  the  Clerk  worked  hard  to  effect  co-ordination  through 
the  committee  system,  but  it  was  not  the  right  sort  of  instrument  for  this  purpose. 

138.  Nevertheless  there  were  many  occasions  in  committee  proceedings  when  it 
was  clear  to  us  that  there  had  been  a considerable  amount  of  preliminary  con- 
sultation between  officers,  often  under  the  Clerk’s  leadership ; in  fact  some  of  the 
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instances  of  non-co-ordination  quoted  above  were  unfortunate  lapses  in  author- 
ities where  the  general  standard  of  consultation  seemed  to  be  high. 

139.  Even  if  the  Clerk  is  not  always  able  to  use  his  responsibility  for  committee 
work  to  ensure  co-ordination,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  does  at  least  provide  him 
with  full  information  about  committee  business,  which  gives  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  an  assessment  of  major  developments  in  all  spheres  of  the  authority’s 
activity. 

140.  What  then  is  the  situation  with  those  committees  for  which  the  Clerk  does 
not  carry  responsibility  of  this  kind  ? These  are,  in  the  main,  education  committees 
and  their  sub-committees.  We  shall  refer  to  this  question  again  in  Chapter  10. 
We  saw  little  evidence  of  a deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  education 
officers  who  prepared  their  own  agendas,  minutes  and  reports  to  preclude  the 
Clerk  from  being  consulted  about  any  items  which  concerned  him.  The  agendas, 
minutes  and  reports  of  education  committees  are  usually  similar  in  form  to  those 
of  other  committees  of  the  council,  although  there  are  sometimes  variations;  for 
example,  in  one  authority  we  visited  education  committees  tended  to  receive 
more  information  in  writing.  One  Clerk  who  returned  the  postal  questionnaire 
appeared,  however,  to  be  completely  detached  from  education  committee 
business,  as  he  expressed  regret  that  he  could  not  supply  any  of  the  information 
requested  in  relation  to  education  committees,  but  he  was  informed  by  the 
education  department  that  they  had  not  kept  records  of  attendances,  etc. 

141.  In  some  authorities  the  Clerk  does  not  provide  committee  clerks  for  sub- 
committees of  some  other  committees.  From  the  point  of  view  of  co-ordinating 
business  this  is  probably  of  little  significance,  since  all  major  matters  would  be 
referred  to  the  main  committee,  but  we  saw  evidence  in  the  proceedings  of  one 
or  two  of  these  sub-committees  that  conventions  about  the  devolution  of 
business  to  officers  which  had  been  established  in  the  authority  as  a whole  were 
not  followed  at  the  sub-committee  level. 

142.  Apart  from  the  general  responsibility  exercised  by  the  Clerk  for  committee 
work,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  be  present  himself  or  to  be  represented  at  the  meetings 
of  main  committees  at  least.  In  very  small  authorities  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
attend  them  all  personally  and  he  not  only  keeps  in  touch  with  business  auto- 
matically, but  also  on  occasions  intervenes  and  may  well  be  able  to  ensure  that 
individual  committee  decisions  are  in  line  with  the  authority’s  general  policy. 
In  one  comparatively  small  authority,  however,  an  alderman  commented  that  the 
Clerk  often  ‘ sat  in  ’ at  meetings  when  it  was  quite  unnecessary. 

143.  In  larger  authorities  this  is  in  any  case  impracticable  and  the  Clerk  more 
usually  sends  a representative  (apart  from  the  committee  clerk).  Since  in  the 
majority  of  authorities  most  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Clerk’s  staff  are  still 
solicitors,  it  is  usually  one  of  these  who  attends.  He  will,  of  course,  be  available 
to  comment  on  any  points  of  law  which  may  arise,  but  in  some  committees  these 
are  comparatively  rare.  He  usually,  however,  interprets  his  function  more  widely, 
introducing  those  items  which  the  Clerk  himself  has  placed  on  the  agenda 
(sometimes  these  are  in  the  majority,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  10).  Often  he 
intervenes  also  in  other  items  which  he  thinks  appear  to  have  policy  implications 
or  to  impinge  on  the  work  of  other  committees.  We  noticed  that  in  some  of  those 

committees  where  the  chief  officer  concerned  with  the  service  was  comparatively 
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low  in  the  hierarchy,  the  solicitor  took  a particularly  prominent  part  in  proceed- 
ings. By  way  of  contrast,  in  education  sub-committees  the  solicitor  tended  to 
confine  himself  to  legal  points.  (In  full  education  committees  the  contributions 
of  both  education  and  other  officers  are  less  frequent  and  more  formal.) 

144.  One  chief  officer  was  very  critical  of  the  fact  that  in  committees  the  only 
link  with  the  Clerk  was  a young  solicitor  who  often  had  to  come  to  the  chief 
officer  for  advice  about  the  subject  matter  of  the  meeting;  he  said  that  this 
produced  no  sense  of  co-ordination.  Another  criticised  the  solicitor  who  attended 
his  committee  for  saying  far  too  much  and  delaying  decision-making  by  confusing 
members  with  information  not  directly  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  On  the 
other  hand  an  officer  in  another  authority  resented  the  fact  that  the  Clerk  was 
represented  at  his  committee  by  members  of  staff  who  had  no  professional 
qualifications,  which  he  felt  was  an  affront  to  his  own  professional  position.  In 
general,  however,  we  received  few  comments  from  other  officers  on  the  quality 
and  purpose  of  the  Clerk’s  representation  at  their  committees. 

145.  Whatever  their  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  providing  a service  to  the 
committee,  the  Clerk’s  representatives  are  certainly  in  a position  to  be  aware  of 
proceedings.  In  a large  authority  the  task  of  ensuring  that  the  Clerk  himself  is 
kept  informed  about  really  significant  developments  itself  raises  a problem  of 
co-ordination  within  his  own  department.  It  is  usual  for  the  same  officer  to  accept 
continuous  responsibility  for  a particular  committee  and  this  can,  of  course, 
result  in  his  having  a comparatively  narrow  field  of  vision,  unless  a conscious 
attempt  is  made  within  the  Clerk’s  department  to  bring  him  into  contact  with 
wider  issues.  In  some  authorities,  however,  the  same  officer  attends  a group  of 
committees  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  select  those  with  business  in  kindred 
fields-— such  as  welfare,  children’s  and  health  committees  or  highways  and  plan- 
ning committees.  This  provides  him  with  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  ensuring 
that  their  work  is  co-ordinated. 

146.  Another  factor  which  is  generally  regarded  as  contributing  to  his  co- 
ordinative  function  is  the  recognition  of  the  Clerk  as  the  formal  channel  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world.  Incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence 
on  matters  affecting  the  authority  as  a whole,  or  with  legal  implications,  naturally 
falls  within  his  sphere.  In  some  authorities  he  handles  much  of  the  correspon- 
dence with  government  departments.  He  is  also  the  natural  focus  for  letters  from 
members  of  the  public  who  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  authority’s  depart- 
mental organisation  to  approach  another  officer  direct  The  opportunity  which 
this  position  affords  him  of  co-ordinating  action  should  not,  however,  be  over- 
emphasised, since  there  is  much  direct  communication  both  in  writing  and  by 
telephone  between  other  chief  officers  and  central  government  departments  and 
his  correspondence  from  members  of  the  public  is  fortuitous  and  not  sufficiently 
representative  to  give  him  a balanced  picture  of  the  public  impact  of  the 
authority’s  work. 

147.  We  received  a number  of  comments  from  other  chief  officers  that  if  a Clerk 
attempts  to  push  this  aspect  of  his  role  to  the  limit,  he  is  likely  to  produce 
irritation  and  even  hostility  and  to  prejudice  his  chances  of  securing  the  co- 
operation of  his  colleagues.  One  surveyor  was  extremely  critical  of  the  fact  that 
the  Clerk  dealt  with  incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence  with  government 
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departments,  even  if  it  was  of  a technical  nature,  since  this  merely  served  to  delay 
action  at  each  stage.  Another  resented  the  fact  that  the  Clerk  handled  all 
negotiations  with  contractors,  since  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  consult  engineers 
for  technical  advice  and  even  then  he  was  in  a much  weaker  position  in  exerting 
pressure  that  the  surveyor  would  be  himself.  An  officer  in  another  authority 
commented  that  even  if  quite  trivial  complaints  were  addressed  to  the  Clerk  he 
always  replied  direct,  whereas  it  would  be  much  more  sensible  to  pass  them  to 
the  departmental  officer  for  action.  One  officer  made  the  telling  comment  that 
when  the  Clerk  first  came  to  his  authority  he  was  determined  to  establish  his 
co-ordinative  role  and  insisted  on  handling  all  correspondence  with  ministries, 
but  he  had  now  relaxed  this  rule  as  he  was  ‘ sufficiently  secure  to  be  generous  ’. 

148.  In  many,  but  not  all,  authorities  the  Clerk  has  responsibility  for  establish- 
ment matters.  This  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  ensuring  that  the  authority’s 
staffing  is  considered  as  a unity,  that  the  needs  of  different  departments  are 
weighed  against  one  another,  that  consideration  is  given  to  appropriate  recruit- 
ment and  training  arrangements,  etc.  This,  however,  is  co-ordination  of  the 
authority’s  administrative  arrangements  rather  than  of  its  service  to  the 
community. 

149.  In  some  authorities  the  Clerk’s  department  is  responsible  for  common 
office  services  such  as  the  receipt  and  dispatch  of  mail,  the  provision  of  central 
typing  facilities,  the  supply  of  office  furniture  and  equipment,  the  running  of  a 
central  enquiry  office,  etc.  Clerk’s  departments  are  becoming  increasingly 
involved  in  management  techniques  of  various  kinds;  in  fact  it  is  noticeable  that 
many  have  developed  a substantial  administrative  staff  outnumbering  the  legal 
section. 

1 50.  Those  co-ordinative  functions  we  have  so  far  examined  are  more  akin  to  the 
control  of  internal  organisation  than  to  the  co-ordination  of  policy  and  develop- 
ment, although  the  Clerk’s  responsibility  for  committee  business  can  have  much 
wider  implications.  We  shall  examine  now  a less  specific  but  more  far-reaching 
role — the  Clerk’s  position  as  the  leader  of  a team.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  success 
or  otherwise  of  the  co-ordination  of  an  authority’s  services  is  dependent  in  large 
part  on  the  Clerk’s  capacity  for  leadership  and  the  extent  to  which  he  is  able 
to  make  his  position  in  this  respect  acceptable  to  his  colleagues. 

151.  A possible  way  of  fulfilling  this  role  is  for  the  Clerk  to  hold  regular  meetings 
of  chief  officers.  In  fact  when  we  discussed  with  Clerks  and  their  colleagues  the 
arrangements  for  co-ordination  at  officer  level,  some  reference  was  usually  made 
either  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  meetings.  Of  those  authorities  from 
which  we  received  information  a little  less  than  half  had  no  regular  meetings  of 
chief  officers.  Sometimes  this  was  as  a result  of  a deliberate  decision  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  generally  accepted.  One  Clerk,  who  certainly  did  not  shirk 
his  co-ordinative  responsibilities,  said  he  thought  it  was  inhibiting  to  have 
conferences  of  chief  officers  meeting  regularly;  he  did  not  want  to  give  the 
impression  he  was  ‘ holding  the  reins  ’ but  merely  to  ‘ generate  ideas  and  set  the 
pace  ’.  Another  (in  a much  smaller  authority)  said  consultations  were  going  on 
all  the  time  and  officers  were  on  the  friendliest  possible  terms;  so  long  as  this 
spirit  continued  he  saw  no  need  for  time-wasting  regular  meetings  of  officers, 
although  he  agreed  that  informal  methods  might  not  work  in  a larger  place.  A 
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similar  view  was  expressed  in  another  comparatively  small  authority.  Another 
Clerk  said  that  once  or  twice  over  the  years  an  experiment  had  been  made  with 
weekly  chief  officers’  meetings,  but  the  unanimous  conclusion  reached  after  a 
meeting  or  two  was  that  it  was  a waste  of  time;  he  apparently  attributed  this  to 
the  competence  of  officials  in  their  own  spheres!  We  were  told  that  in  a large 
county  the  former  practice  of  holding  regular  officers’  meetings  had  been 
abandoned  as  serving  no  useful  purpose,  but  that  there  was  ‘ frequent  and 
continuous  collaboration  between  officers 

152.  In  another  authority  such  meetings  were  abandoned  for  quite  a different 

reason violent  battles  between  two  chief  officers ! Both  these  officers  had  now 

left,  but  there  was  some  reluctance  about  reviving  the  meetings  as  not  all  officers 
entirely  trusted  one  another  and  there  was  a fear  of  a leakage  of  confidential 
business.  In  another  authority  an  officer  commented  that  he  did  not  think  chief 
officers’  meetings  would  be  effective  since  they  would  either  ‘ boil  down  to  two 
or  three  officers  talking  about  matters  in  which  the  others  were  not  interested  ’ 
or  unimportant  matters  would  be  raised  merely  to  fill  the  agenda;  he  said  that  in 
his  previous  authority  such  meetings  had  merely  caused  trouble. 

153.  In  one  or  two  authorities,  however,  some  officers  expressed  regret  that  there 
were  no  regular  meetings.  One  thought  it  a pity  that  there  was  no  machinery  for  a 
regular  interchange  of  views,  since  this  might  have  produced  mutual  under- 
standing. Another  (in  a different  authority)  would  have  liked  such  meetings,  but 
feared  they  might  take  up  too  much  time.  One  officer  was  extremely  critical  of  the 
fact  that  the  Clerk  rarely  held  such  meetings,  which  he  felt  was  symptomatic  of  a 
lack  of  co-ordination  generally.  In  another  authority  (a  comparatively  small  one) 
an  officer  whose  relations  with  the  Clerk  and  all  his  colleagues  appeared  most 
amicable  regretted  that  there  were  no  such  meetings. 

1 54.  We  received  occasional  criticisms  of  those  regular  meetings  which  are  he  1 d 
For  example,  one  officer  did  not  approve  of  the  practice  of  holding  such  a 
meeting  after  every  council  meeting;  as  there  were  so  many  absentees  he  felt  that 
it  was  a waste  of  time  and  that  ad  hoc  meetings  would  be  more  useful.  In  another 
authority  one  chief  officer  whose  relations  with  the  others  were  strained  usually 
absented  himself  from  chief  officers’  meetings. 

155.  Elsewhere,  however,  some  officers  spoke  most  enthusiastically  about  such 
meetings.  For  example,  an  engineer  said  the  meeting  was  first-class  as  it  enabled 
differences  to  be  thrashed  out  and  major  decisions  were  reached  which  everyone 
stood  by;  the  architect  in  the  same  authority  described  the  meeting  as  the  most 
important  in  the  week.  A research  worker  commenting  on  chief  officers’  meetings 
in  a small  second-tier  authority  said  these  were  felt  to  be  particularly  valuable  as 
departments  were  not  all  housed  in  the  same  building.  Our  information  about 
most  of  the  meetings  which  were  brought  to  our  attention,  however,  came  from 
the  Clerk  and  we  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  how  other  chief  officers  regarded 
them. 

156.  The  frequency  of  such  meetings  varies.  In  two  authorities  we  were  told  that 
chief  officers  invariably  meet  each  Monday  morning.  In  a third  they  are  asked  to 
reserve  two  hours  on  Monday  mornings,  but  meetings  are  sometimes  cancelled 
because  there  is  insufficient  business.  In  another  there  are  also  weekly  meetings. 
In  a number  of  authorities  the  meetings  are  held  monthly,  in  many  cases  after  the 
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council  meeting.  One  county  referred  to  bi-monthly  and  another  to  quarterly 
meetings.  Some  authorities  did  not  state  the  frequency  of  their  meetings  and 
possibly  the  interval  varies  according  to  the  business  available. 

1 57.  It  seems  that  in  many  authorities  such  meetings  are  normally  attended  by  all 
heads  of  department,  although  there  is  a complication  in  that  the  definition  of  a 
chief  officer  varies  from  place  to  place.  In  one  authority,  we  are  told,  those  who 
are  designated  as  chief  officers  attend  all  meetings  and  are  joined  at  alternate  ones 
by  heads  of  departments.  In  one  town  the  regular  members  are  the  Clerk,  the 
treasurer  and  the  ‘ officers  concerned  with  physical  planning  and  development  ’ 
but  other  officers  such  as  the  director  of  education  attend  when  their  departments 
are  involved.  In  another  town  the  meetings  consist  of  representatives  of  eight 
departments  concerned  with  the  development  of  new  housing  estates,  slum 
clearance  and  other  major  problems.  In  a third,  a non-county  borough,  the 
meeting  is  normally  restricted  to  the  Clerk,  the  treasurer,  the  engineer  and  the 
architect,  since  these  are  felt  to  be  the  officers  whose  spheres  are  most  likely  to 
overlap.  In  a county,  in  addition  to  meetings  of  all  chief  officers,  there  is  a 
development  group  of  senior  officers  of  the  planning,  surveyor’s,  architect’s  and 
Clerk’s  departments  for  a discussion  of  mutual  problems  relating  to  planning, 
roads,  buildings,  office  accommodation,  etc. 

158.  Some  of  the  work  done  in  chief  officers’  meetings  is  indicated  by  what  we 
have  said  above  about  those  with  a selective  membership.  In  one  authority  where 
all  chief  officers  attend  they  are  said  to  discuss  ‘ all  problems  of  development  ’. 
In  another  the  meetings  are  described  as  intended  for  the  ‘ discussion  of  common 
problems’ . In  another  they  discuss  ‘ policy  and  co-ordination  ’ and  take  steps  to 
assist  various  committees  and  departments  to  act  in  unison.  In  one  or  two 
authorities  officers  are  themselves  said  to  feel  free  to  raise  any  matters.  The  degree 
of  formality  apparently  varies;  often,  but  not  invariably,  an  agenda  is  circulated 
in  advance  and  minutes  are  kept. 

159.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  two  chief  officers’  meetings  ourselves. 
One — in  a county  borough — was  open  to  all  chief  officers  and  met  on  the  day  after 
the  council  meeting.  The  agenda,  which  consisted  of  some  items  initiated  by  the 
Clerk  and  some  by  other  officers,  was  circulated  and  minutes  were  kept.  One 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  clearly  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  officers  concerned 
to  any  items  of  special  interest  which  had  arisen  at  the  council  meeting.  The  Clerk 
also  used  this  opportunity  to  make  other  officers  aware  of  matters  which  were 
exercising  the  attention  of  the  political  leaders  and  of  their  attitude  towards 
certain  proposals.  Some  subjects  were,  however,  initiated  by  other  officers. 
Several  items  of  interest  to  a number  of  departments  were  raised — for  example, 
the  allocation  of  the  cost  of  playing  spaces  on  new  housing  estates,  the  data 
required  in  connection  with  a boundary  commission  enquiry,  a possible  way  of 
tackling  the  problem  of  absenteeism  among  workmen  employed  by  various 
departments,  coal  and  oil  contracts,  how  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  housing 
exceptionally  large  families,  the  progress  of  development  in  a particular  district, 
etc.  Some  of  the  matters  discussed  were  not  of  great  importance  and  could  have 
been  settled  by  telephone,  but  since  the  meeting  was  held  it  seemed  reasonable  to 
clear  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  such  a meeting  other  matters 
would  have  required  inter-departmental  correspondence  or  meetings  of  groups  of 
officers.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  meeting  was  the  way  in  which 
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officers  were  brought  into  touch  with  the  thinking  of  the  political  leaders.  This 
process  worked  both  ways,  for  on  other  occasions  the  group  leadership  were  said 
to  have  sought  the  views  of  officers  at  their  regular  meeting  about  particular 
projects  which  they  had  in  mind. 

160.  The  other  meeting — in  a non-county  borough  about  the  same  size — was 
called  more  frequently  (every  week)  and  was  much  smaller,  since  it  normally 
consisted  of  only  four  officers — the  Clerk,  the  treasurer,  the  architect  and  the 
engineer.  The  selection  of  these  officers  was  quite  deliberate,  because  it  was  felt 
that  theirs  were  the  departments  with  a community  of  interest  and  that  the 
inclusion  of  other  officers  (except  when  special  matters  concerning  them  were 
under  discussion)  would  have  meant  that  time  was  wasted  on  items  which  were 
not  of  general  concern.  There  was  no  evidence  that  other  senior  officers  resented 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  attend  the  meetings.  No  agenda  was  circulated  and 
each  officer  had  an  opportunity  of  raising  (without  notice)  any  point  he  wished. 
In  this  meeting  also  some  comparatively  minor  points  were  raised  (although 
none  without  some  inter-departmental  aspects),  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  dealt 
with  items  of  considerable  importance,  including  the  progress  of  key  projects. 
For  example,  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  discussing,  with  the  aid  of  a model, 
plans  for  a large  scale  redevelopment  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  this  meeting 
the  method  of  putting  officers  in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  leading  members  of 
the  council  was  different.  The  chairman  of  an  important  committee  attended  the 
latter  half  of  the  meeting  and  talked  freely  with  the  officers  about  the  matters 
under  discussion ; as  the  council  did  not  operate  on  party  lines  he  was  present  in  a 
purely  unofficial  capacity,  but  both  he  and  the  officers  obviously  found  the 
exchange  of  ideas  extremely  valuable.  Another  notable  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  fact  that  chief  officers  had  a close  personal  knowledge  of  a variety  of 
aspects  of  the  work  of  their  departments  which  were  raised  without  notice. 
Obviously  this  would  not  be  possible  in  a large  authority,  where  the  chief 
officer  could  not  be  implicated  personally  in  all  his  department’s  activities,  and 
in  these  circumstances  more  formal  arrangements,  such  as  agendas  circulated  in 
advance,  would  presumably  be  necessary. 

161.  It  is  significant  that,  even  in  our  small  sample  of  authorities,  a variety  of 
views  were  expressed  about  chief  officers’  meetings  and  that  when  meetings  were 
held  they  took  such  different  forms.  We  have,  of  course,  insufficient  information 
to  enable  us  to  comment  on  the  value  of  such  meetings  in  general,  except  to  say 
that  both  the  comments  we  received  and  our  own  observations  suggest  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  successful  only  if  a willingness  to  co-operate  already  exists  among 
officers.  They  appear  to  be  particularly  valuable  where  they  give  an  opportunity 
for  a constructive  approach  to  major  problems  and  where  they  are  used  to  keep 
officers  in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  political  leaders. 

162.  Apart  from  regular  chief  officers’  meetings,  a number  of  Clerks  mentioned 
other  less  formal  consultations  with  single  officers  or  groups  of  their  colleagues 
who  were  concerned  in  particular  projects.  One  spoke  of  ‘ sectional  meetings  ’ 
and  1 informal  chats  ’,  another  mentioned  ‘ ad  hoc  meetings  as  required 
Several  authorities  mentioned  a regular  chief  officers’  luncheon  and  we  were  told 
that  one  of  these  was  occasionally  attended  by  local  representatives  of  govern- 
ment departments,  (for  example,  the  postmaster  and  divisional  highways 
inspector). 
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163.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  are  in  most  authorities  consultations 
between  small  groups  of  chief  officers  on  their  own  initiative  in  the  general  course 
of  business,  not  at  the  instance  of  the  Clerk. 

164.  We  have  referred  to  the  way  in  which  a chief  officers’  meeting  can  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  Clerk  to  convey  to  other  officers  the  views  of  the  political 
leadership  on  the  council.  The  Clerk’s  link  with  the  party  group  leaders  or,  in  the 
case  of  a non-party  authority,  with  leading  members  can  be  a vital  factor  in  his 
co-ordinative  function.  He  is,  for  example,  the  officer  most  likely  to  be  kept 
informed  of  the  deliberations  of  a party  group  and  his  success  in  filtering  in- 
formation to  other  officers  can  well  have  a decisive  effect  in  ensuring  the  smooth 
running  of  the  authority’s  affairs.  One  research  worker  who  studied  the  affairs  of 
a county  borough  over  a number  of  years  concluded  that  the  Clerk  was  very 
close  to  both  party  group  leaders  and  acted  as  co-ordinator  between  the  officials 
themselves  and  between  officials  and  the  party  group.  In  another  county  borough 
the  Clerk  himself  said  that  his  relationship  with  the  majority  party  group  was 
vital  in  this  respect. 

165.  More  important  than  the  individual  methods  used  by  Clerks  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  co-ordination,  is  their  own  general  attitude  towards  their  role  and  the 
response  which  they  evoke  from  other  officers ; for,  in  a sense,  a Clerk  can  help  to 
create  the  individual  ‘ atmosphere  ’ which  each  authority  possesses.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  a Clerk  is  now  likely  to  dominate  any  authority;  some  may  have  done  so 
in  the  past,  but  the  possibility  is  now  more  remote,  with  the  growing  numbers  of 
other  chief  officers  who  are  men  of  standing  in  their  own  professions  and  the 
increasing  power  of  party  groups. 

166.  In  some  authorities  the  influence  of  the  Clerk  appears  to  permeate  the 
whole  administration  and  every  officer,  in  discussing  his  own  field  of  work,  makes 
a spontaneous  reference  to  him.  In  one  such  authority  the  Clerk’s  co-ordinating 
ability  and  powers  of  administrative  leadership  are  his  most  striking  characteris- 
tics. He  sets  the  tone  for  the  pattern  of  relationships  between  officers  and  members 
and  ensures  that  officers  are  pulling  in  the  same  direction  and  that  the  adminis- 
trative machine  works  smoothly.  His  position  is  respected  by  the  other  chief 
officers,  although  any  extension  of  his  powers  might  well  call  forth  resentment 
from  some  of  the  stronger  personalities.  In  another  authority  where  the  Clerk  is 
a name  on  every  officer’s  lips,  his  leadership  is  more  obviously  dynamic  and 
forceful  but  accepted  because  of  the  enthusiasm  he  inspires,  his  ability  and  his 
willingness  to  accept  responsibility. 

167.  In  other  authorities  where  the  Clerk’s  influence  is  less  obtrusive,  he  may 
well  be  very  conscious  of  his  co-ordinating  function.  One  conveyed  the  particular 
atmosphere  which  he  sought  to  create  by  his  comment  that  his  function  was  to 
* steady  the  boat  ’.  Another  appeared  to  be  respected  and  to  owe  much  of  his 
power  to  his  impartiality.  A third  said  he  kept  his  ‘ ear  close  to  the  ground  ’.  A 
member  of  his  department  said  of  another  that  he  co-ordinated  as  much  as  he 
needed  to  and  required  no  further  powers  on  paper  to  enable  him  to  do  so ; he 
also  showed  ability  as  a mediator.  One  technical  officer  said  that  if  a Clerk  set 
out  to  be  a leader  of  a team  in  fact  and  not  only  in  name  he  needed  to  be  very 
much  ‘ with  it  ’ and  to  have  the  right  sort  of  personality  to  be  a success  at  a task 
for  which  few  are  trained  or  conditioned;  his  present  Clerk  was  the  only  one 
whom  he  had  worked  under  who  fulfilled  these  rather  stringent  requirements. 
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168.  One  Clerk  said  he  felt  his  function  as  co-ordinator  was  exceptionally 
important  because  there  was  no  clear  political  leadership  on  the  council,  whereas 
another  said  he  found  his  task  of  co-ordination  more  difficult  because  of  the 
attempt  of  influential  members  to  involve  themselves  in  administration. 

169.  The  tone  of  one  rural  district  seems  to  be  set  by  the  length  of  experience  and 
considerable  local  knowledge  of  the  Clerk.  His  emphasis  is  on  securing  a har- 
monious atmosphere  and  he  sees  no  problem  of  co-ordination.  The  Clerk  of 
another  takes  a similar  view,  feeling  that  the  concept  of  ‘ running  the  show  ’ 
which  might  be  appropriate  in  a Town  Clerk  is  not  what  is  expected  in  a rural 
area. 

170.  Sometimes  Clerks  are  criticised  for  being  too  legalistic  to  take  the  decisive 
action  necessary  for  co-ordination.  One  commentator  said  that  they  inevitably 
tended  to  have  a negative  approach,  although  this  was  not  borne  out  by  most  of 
the  comments  we  received  or  by  our  own  observations. 

171.  On  the  whole,  we  received  few  criticisms  of  those  Clerks  who  attempted  to 
exercise  positive  leadership,  and  most  of  their  critics  were  individual  officers  who 
did  not  seem  to  command  the  support  of  their  colleagues.  This  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  the  attitude  would  necessarily  be  the  same  if  the  Clerk’s  power  was 
extended  to  encroach  on  what  other  officers  regard  as  their  professional  spheres. 
But  in  the  present  setting  the  criticism  seems  to  be  mainly  of  those  who  co-ordinate 
too  little. 


(c)  The  idea  of  a chief  administrative  officer 

172.  A consideration  of  the  present  role  of  the  Clerk  as  a co-ordinator  naturally 
focuses  attention  on  current  ideas  relating  to  the  concept  of  a chief  administrative 
officer.  We  do  not  feel  competent  to  comment  on  recent  experiments  on  these 
lines  in  a number  of  authorities,  since  we  have  not  visited  these  and  should  be 
relying  merely  on  published  documents  which  we  know,  from  our  experience  in 
other  fields,  can  give  an  incomplete  and  thus  a misleading  picture.  We  are 
conscious,  too,  that  these  authorities  are  in  the  throes  of  a developing  situation 
which  makes  an  assessment  premature. 

173.  We  are,  however,  summarising  the  views  that  have  been  expressed  to  us 
about  the  idea  of  a chief  administrative  officer.  It  must  be  stressed  that  these 
views  did  not  relate  to  a clearly  defined  concept.  Some  commentators,  for 
example,  had  the  Newcastle  experiment  in  mind,  a few  made  reference  to  the 
ideas  being  discussed  in  Basildon,  while  others  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  the 
idea  of  an  American  city  manager.  Since  even  those  authorities  where  new  ideas 
are  being  tested  would  not  claim  to  have  attained  a precise  definition  of  the 
function  of  a chief  administrative  officer  and  of  his  relations  with  other  chief 
officers  and  elected  representatives,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  comments 
tended  to  be  rather  nebulous. 

174.  From  the  diverse  views  we  heard  expressed,  two  strands  can  be  distinguished 
— whether  or  not  authorities  need  someone  in  the  nature  of  a chief  administrative 
officer  and,  if  so,  what  his  qualifications  should  be.  These  issues  are  not,  of 
course,  completely  separable,  since  attitudes  towards  the  idea  of  such  an  officer 
are  naturally  coloured  by  experience  of  the  role  played  by  the  existing  Clerk  in  a 
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particular  authority  and  by  an  assessment  of  whether  he  would  in  practice  be 
likely  to  succeed  to  the  new  post;  the  views  of  some  other  officers  are  also  linked 
with  the  question  of  whether  they  or  their  professional  colleagues  without  legal 
qualifications  have  any  prospect  of  aspiring  to  the  new  role. 

175.  Some  of  the  Clerks  and  the  members  of  their  staff  who  commented  on  the 
idea  stressed  the  extent  to  which  they  were  already  able  to  exercise  a considerable 
degree  of  leadership  and  co-ordination.  One  said  that,  since  it  was  now  an 
‘ unwritten  law  ’ that  the  Clerk  was  ‘ chief  executive  officer  he  would  prefer  * to 
let  sleeping  dogs  lie  ’.  A Deputy  Clerk  referred  to  the  co-ordinative  work  being 
undertaken  by  the  Clerk  and  said  that  the  only  possible  difficulty  which  could 
arise  was  from  other  chief  officers’  conditions  of  service  and  these  hadn’t  yet 
presented  a practical  problem.  He  also  expressed  the  view  that  if  a ‘ city  manager  ’ 
did  not  operate  in  the  town  hall  itself  and  did  not  handle  committee  work,  apart 
from  seeing  the  minutes,  he  would  be  in  a less  favourable  position  to  co-ordinate 
than  many  existing  Clerks.  Another  Town  Clerk  said  that  he  would  prefer  to 
retain  his  present  title,  although  he  would  welcome  being  primus  without  inter 
pares ; he  stressed,  however,  that  it  was  essential  to  have  a person  of  the  right 
calibre,  who  understood  that  he  ‘ couldn’t  boss  about  a senior  engineer  ’.  He  also 
made  the  point  that  a ‘ city  manager  ’ was  in  a sense  much  more  committed 
to  a council’s  policy  than  a Town  Clerk,  since  he  ‘ lost  his  anonymity  and  his 
independence  whereas  a Clerk  only  had  to  implement  the  policy  of  the 
corporation,  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong.  Another  Town  Clerk  was  more 
wholeheartedly  in  favour  of  the  idea — ‘ In  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  I should 
direct  He  did  not,  however,  claim  a dictatorship,  but  suggested  that  the  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman  of  the  council  could  act  as  a sort  of  court  of  appeal  in 
the  event  of  a disagreement  between  the  ‘ manager  ’ and  a chief  officer.  A County 
Clerk  also  favoured  the  idea  since,  although  Clerks  have  a good  deal  of  co- 
ordinating power  already,  ‘ other  heads  are  always  popping  up  and  having  to 
be  pushed  down  ’. 

176.  Another  County  Clerk,  however,  took  a different  view,  feeling  that  the 
introduction  of  a chief  administrative  officer  would  involve  the  risk  of  lessening 
the  attraction  of  the  work  of  other  chief  officers,  who  must  be  given  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  they  are  doing  a first  class  job.  A senior  member  of  a Clerk’s 
department  in  another  county  said  that  he  did  not  feel  that  having  1 a master 
mind  in  charge  of  over-all  development  ’ would  work  in  a county.  A Clerk  of  a 
rural  district  said  he  personally  did  not  feel  the  need  for  more  authority. 

177.  A few  officers  other  than  Clerks  with  whom  the  question  was  discussed 
were  opposed  in  principle  to  the  idea.  A chief  education  officer  felt  that  it  was 
quite  wrong  to  put  in  one  person’s  hands  the  final  power  to  wield  influence  on 
professional  matters ; he  suggested  that  the  right  way  to  deal  with  a whole  range 
of  professional  matters  was  to  have  the  right  sort  of  chief  officers.  A medical 
officer  felt  such  an  officer  would  be  a handicap  as  far  as  his  department  was 
concerned,  since  it  was  more  closely  linked  with  other  branches  of  the  health 
service  than  with  the  rest  of  the  council. 

178.  Another  medical  officer,  although  agreeing  that  someone  must  make  a 
decision  when  resources  are  scarce,  said  he  felt  a critical  situation  would  arise  if 
there  was  any  attempt  by  a * town  manager  ’ to  appoint  the  health  department’s 
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lay  administrator  or  to  control  its  staff  in  any  way.  A surveyor  saw  ‘ grave 
dangers  ’ in  anything  similar  to  the  American  city  manager  system  and  said  that 
most  officers  would  respond  to  a reasonable  lead  from  an  existing  Clerk. 

179.  Most  of  the  other  officers  who  expressed  reservations  felt  such  an  appoint- 
ment was  either  unnecessary  or  impracticable.  One  described  his  present  Clerk  as 
‘ a builder  of  engines  as  well  as  an  oiler  of  works  ’.  Another  said  there  was  ade- 
quate co-ordination  without,  particularly  bearing  in  mind  the  activities  of  the 
party  caucus  in  this  direction.  Another— in  a small  authority— said  that  the 
present  Clerk  could  co-ordinate  quite  adequately.  One  gave  an  unusual  reason 
for  feeling  a principal  administrative  officer  would  fulfil  no  useful  function;  he 
pointed  out  that  members  had  a lot  of  time  and  it  was  in  some  cases  possible  to 
state  a problem  and  leave  them  to  iron  it  out. 

180.  One  officer  doubted  whether  a principal  administrative  officer  would  be 
practicable  in  an  area  where  there  was  no  majority  party  group.  Another  felt  that 
‘ democratic  procedures,  committee  practices  and  Ministry  controls  ’ would  be 
so  frustrating  to  any  big  business-man  as  to  ‘ drive  him  up  the  wall  ’. 

181.  A number  of  officers  were  much  in  favour  of  the  idea,  with  certain  safe- 
guards. One  described  it  as  ‘ a step  in  the  right  direction  towards  businesslike, 
quick,  efficient  decision-making  ’.  A medical  officer  said  he  was  in  favour  on  the 
understanding  that  professional  matters  remained  in  the  hands  of  other  officers 
and  a treasurer  was  in  favour  on  condition  that  advice  would  be  available  from 
other  chief  officers  before  decisions  were  made.  Another  officer  suggested  that  the 
chief  officers  should  form  a unit  for  recommending  priorities.  One  surveyor 
offered  no  objection,  saying  ‘ planning  must  be  done  by  someone  Another 
stressed  that  a co-ordinator  was  needed  to  get  things  done,  but  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  regard  the  holder  of  the  post  as  ‘ director  of  technical  services  ’.  A more 
junior  technical  officer  felt  the  existence  of  such  a post  might  help  officers  of 
different  departments  to  realise  that  they  ‘ all  work  for  the  same  firm  ’. 

182.  A few  of  the  members  with  whom  we  discussed  the  question  favoured  the 
idea.  One  described  a general  manager  or  administrator  as  the  ‘ ideal  solution 
another  thought  he  would  ensure  ‘ a strong  lead  ’ ; a third  stressed  that  such  an 
officer  ought  to  have  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  all  departments. 
Some  suggested  their  own  modifications,  however,  such  as  the  chairman  of  a 
finance  committee  who  thought  a Clerk  and  a treasurer  should  run  an  authority’s 
business  between  them  and  an  alderman  who  thought  that  there  should  be  a 
‘ business  manager  ’ about  on  a level  with  the  treasurer  but  that  the  Clerk  should 
be  kept  ‘ at  the  top  of  the  tree  ’. 

183.  Other  members  were,  for  various  reasons,  opposed  to  the  idea.  One  said  it 
was  inappropriate  to  talk  of  the  drive  of  a managing  director  in  matters  where  the 
results  were  not  easily  measurable  and  feared  the  effect  on  the  status  of  other 
officers.  Another  felt  too  much  depended  on  the  personality  of  the  manager  and 
several  thought  the  idea  inappropriate  in  a comparatively  small  authority.  One 
(in  a rural  district)  said  a manager  would  be  a ‘ passenger  ’ there;  as  it  was  such  a 
big  area  he  would  waste  a tremendous  amount  of  time  covering  a vast  mileage  in 
an  effort  to  ‘ keep  his  fingers  on  everything  that  is  going  on  ’.  An  energetic 
member  with  considerable  experience  felt  that  his  authority — a small  one — was 
not  really  large  enough  to  justify  a manager;  he  was  satisfied  with  the  present 
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Clerk  who  had  ‘ neglected  a few  things  ’ but  ‘ this  had  always  turned  out  for  the 
better  in  the  end  ’ ! 

184.  A few  Clerks  and  their  staff  advanced  arguments  in  favour  of  a rule  that  a 
principal  administrative  officer  should  have  legal  qualifications.  One  senior 
administrator  in  a Clerk’s  department,  himself  not  a lawyer,  said  that  over  the 
years  he  had  come  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  senior  officer  in  an 
authority  having  a legal  training,  since  he  felt  the  element  of  caution  in  a legally 
trained  mind  was  an  advantage.  A Deputy  Clerk  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
administrative  problems  he  dealt  with  had  legal  aspects  and  a Clerk  expressed 
the  view  that,  so  long  as  they  were  excessively  inhibited  by  legal  sanctions, 
councils  would  tend  to  appoint  lawyers  as  chief  officers  as  a safeguard. 

185.  One  Deputy  Clerk,  while  acknowledging  that  legal  qualifications  are  not 
essential  for  a principal  administrative  officer,  thought  it  important  that  this 
view  should  not  be  extended  so  as  to  prejudice  the  opportunities  of  those  with  a 
legal  training  who  aspired  to  any  post  of  this  kind.  He  pointed  out  that  he  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  had  chosen  to  take  a legal  qualification  because  at  that 
time  it  offered  the  only  prospect  of  becoming  the  principal  officer  in  an  authority. 
In  practice,  however,  many  of  them  had,  by  deliberate  choice,  concentrated  on 
administrative  and  co-ordinative  work  and  were  therefore  particularly  well 
qualified  for  the  new  posts. 

186.  Other  officers  felt  strongly  that  a legal  training  should  not  be  regarded  as 
essential  and  some  thought  it  a handicap.  As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  one 
surveyor  assumed  that  a ‘ town  manager  ’ would  be  a technical  man;  he  said  that 
in  general  he  did  not  think  the  legal  profession  was  as  good  as  some  others  ‘ in 
getting  things  done  ’.  Another  was  opposed  to  any  extension  of  solicitors’  powers 
in  local  government.  A medical  officer  said  that  the  importance  of  the  Clerk  was  a 
‘ result  of  a historical  accident  ’ as  Clerks  (and  treasurers)  were  the  first  officers 
needed  in  local  government;  he  resented  the  fact  that,  now  other  services  were 
developing,  Clerks  were  trying  to  ‘ build  up  their  empire  in  another  way  ’.  A 
treasurer  said  he  thought  it  would  be  better  if  the  chief  post  was  not  held  by  a 
legal  man  or  he  might  tend  to  be  over-cautious. 

187.  All  the  members  with  whom  we  discussed  the  point  felt  that  all  professions 
should  be  eligible  to  compete.  One  chairman  of  council  in  a second-tier  authority 
where  the  retiring  Clerk  was  not  a lawyer  said  that  legal  qualifications  would 
certainly  not  be  required  for  his  successor.  An  influential  alderman  in  a county 
borough  said  that  a lawyer’s  training  was  the  least  appropriate  for  the  chief  post— 
he  thought  the  fact  that  it  was  at  present  usually  restricted  to  lawyers  discouraged 
the  recruitment  of  first-class  men  in  other  departments  of  local  government  and 
that  it  ‘ ought  to  be  possible  for  any  chief  officer  to  qualify  for  the  senior  post  by 
taking  a suitable  course  at  a staff  college  ’.  Another  member  thought  that  what 
was  needed  was  a man  trained  in  business  methods ; legal  advice  could  be  provided 
by  a solicitor.  Another  said  the  chief  officer  ‘ should  be  more  of  an  administrator 
and  co-ordinator  and  less  of  a solicitor  ’. 

188.  There  are  obvious  difficulties  in  attempting  to  generalise  from  such  disparate 
views.  There  seemed  to  be  a fair  amount  of  support  for  the  idea  of  having  an 
officer  whose  position  as  leader  and  co-ordinator  would  be  more  clearly  recognised 
than  that  of  some  present  Clerks,  on  condition  that  the  professional  position  of 
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other  chief  officers  was  not  prejudiced.  Although  there  were  a few  objections  in 
principle  to  the  idea,  most  of  those  who  dissented  did  so  on  the  grounds  that  such 
a change  was  unnecessary  in  their  particular  authority  because  it  was  small  or  in 
view  of  the  leadership  already  given  by  the  Clerk.  There  was  very  little  support 
for  the  idea  that  a legal  qualification  should  be  regarded  as  essential  for  the  holder 
of  a principal  administrative  officer’s  post.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a plea  that 
the  present  climate  of  opinion  should  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice  the  position  of 
those  who  had  taken  a legal  training  at  a time  when  this  was  regarded  as  essential 
for  the  officer  holding  the  chief  post  in  an  authority;  on  the  other,  there  was  a 
feeling  expressed  by  others  that  a legal  training  was  by  no  means  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  chief  post  as  it  is  now  envisaged. 

(d)  Co-ordination  by  the  treasurer 

189.  Apart  from  the  Clerk,  the  chief  officer  whose  normal  duties  inevitably 
involve  him  in  the  co-ordinative  process  as  it  affects  all  other  departments  is  the 
treasurer.  His  co-ordinating  function  is,  however,  of  a very  specialised  nature. 
One  of  its  aspects — the  broad  allocation  of  the  authority’s  financial  resources 
between  a variety  of  competing  claims — has  been  referred  to  earlier  in  this 
chapter,  when  we  examined  the  functions  of  the  finance  committee.  We  noted 
then,  however,  the  limitations  of  many  finance  committees  when  faced  with  this 
complex  task;  because  of  the  degree  of  expertise  involved,  the  treasurer  himself 
must  inevitably  take  the  lead  in  sifting  a mass  of  information  and  in  providing 
guide  lines  to  assist  the  committee  in  reaching  its  decisions. 

190.  In  the  postal  questionnaire  we  asked  whether  authorities  operated  a long 
term  capital  budget  and,  if  they  did,  for  how  many  years  ahead.  The  replies  are 
summarised  in  Tables  XXXIX  and  XXXIXa,  which  show  that  66  % of  county 
boroughs,  40%  of  counties,  33%  of  non-county  boroughs,  16%  of  urban  and 
rural  districts  and  42  % of  the  new  London  Boroughs  operate  a capital  budget 
covering  a period  of  at  least  three  years.  Long-term  capital  budgets  seem  to  be 
more  usual  among  those  counties  with  under  600  thousand  population  than 
among  the  largest  counties.  As  regards  county  boroughs,  however,  only  50  % of 
those  with  less  than  100  thousand  population  but  66  % of  those  between  100  and 
200  thousand  population  and  all  but  two  of  the  16  authorities  with  a population 
of  over  200  thousand  operate  long-term  capital  budgets.  Similarly,  the  larger 
non-county  boroughs  are  more  likely  to  operate  capital  budgets  than  the  smaller 
ones.  In  the  districts  there  appears  to  be  little  connection  between  size  and  the 
likelihood  of  preparing  a long-term  budget. 

191.  About  the  same  number  of  counties  operate  a five  year  budget  as  those 
operating  a three  year  budget;  one  very  large  county  attempts  to  budget  for  a 
10  year  period.  Of  the  county  boroughs,  60%  indicated  a five  year  period,  one  a 
seven  year  period  and  another  a 10  year  period;  the  remainder  based  their 
budgets  on  a three  year  period.  Among  the  non-county  boroughs  only  a quarter 
indicated  a three  year  period,  63%  referred  to  a five  year  period,  three  pre- 
pare for  four  years  ahead,  two  for  seven  years  ahead  and  four  for  10  years  ahead. 
Most  of  those  urban  and  rural  districts  preparing  long-term  budgets  work  on  a 
five  year  basis,  although  three,  four,  seven  and  10  year  periods  are  also  used. 
Of  the  London  Boroughs  seven  operate  a five  year  budget,  five  a three  year 
budget  and  one  a four  year  budget. 
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192.  In  our  discussions  with  treasurers  and  other  officers  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  practical  difficulties  of  preparing  and  adhering  to  long  term  capital 
programmes.  It  is,  for  example,  impossible  to  forecast  with  accuracy  the  archi- 
tectural and  technical  services  and  the  building  labour  which  will  be  available 
at  any  given  time.  A further  difficulty  is  that  expenditure  in  certain  spheres  is 
closely  controlled  by  different  departments  of  the  central  government;  the  school 
building  programme  was  quoted  by  many  as  an  instance  of  this.  We  were  told 
that  in  practice,  because  of  these  difficulties,  long-term  capital  programmes 
required  constant  adjustment.  One  treasurer  said  that  in  practice  a programme 
prepared  for  a three  year  period  was  likely  to  cover  at  least  five  years.  The 
figures  given  in  the  tables  must,  therefore,  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  these 
considerations. 

193.  Nevertheless,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  prepare  a long-term  capital 
budget  this  appears  to  have  a salutary  effect  in  encouraging  each  department  to 
give  constructive  thought  to  its  future  requirements,  in  ensuring  that  these 
requirements  are  weighed  one  against  the  other  in  an  attempt  to  assess  priorities 
and  in  providing  a yardstick  against  which  actual  developments  can  be  measured. 
The  precise  method  of  settling  these  priorities  and  the  major  factors  and  personal- 
ities influencing  the  final  decision  obviously  vary  as  between  authorities.  In- 
evitably, however,  the  process  is  one  which  involves  the  treasurer  in  negotiations 
with  other  chief  officers  and  service  committees,  with  the  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  and  with  the  political  leadership. 

194.  The  treasurer  occupies  the  key  position  also  in  the  preparation  of  annual 
revenue  budgets.  In  all  those  authorities  from  which  we  received  information  his 
staff  are  consulted  at  an  early  stage  in  the  preparation  by  departments  of  their 
budgetary  requirements.  He  or  his  representative  are  invariably  present  when 
these  are  first  presented  for  consideration  by  the  service  committees  and  he  may 
at  that  stage  make  the  committee  aware  of  the  considerations  which  are  likely 
to  be  taken  into  account  when  the  overall  budget  is  finally  settled.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  collating  the  departmental  budgets  for  submission  to  the  finance 
committee  and  for  the  delicate  negotiations  with  other  officers  and  their  com- 
mittees to  give  effect  to  any  modifications  which  may  be  required.  As  in  the 
preparation  of  the  capital  budget,  the  relative  influence  in  practice  of  the  treasurer, 
the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  and  the  political  leadership  varies  con- 
siderably as  between  authorities,  but  the  co-ordinative  function  of  the  treasurer 
is  always  significant. 

195.  In  the  course  of  his  day  to  day  responsibility  for  the  control  of  expenditure 
the  treasurer  inevitably  becomes  involved  in  the  proceedings  of  nearly  every  com- 
mittee of  the  council  and  in  this  respect  he  is  in  as  strong  a position  as  the  Clerk 
to  be  aware  of  the  business  of  the  authority  as  a whole.  For  example,  in  all  but  one 
of  the  London  Boroughs  the  treasurer  is  consulted,  or  in  some  way  informed, 
about  any  officer’s  reports  with  financial  implications  before  they  are  submitted 
to  service  committees.  A variety  of  methods  are  used.  In  some  cases  the  treas- 
urer’s department  is  brought  in  at  the  stage  when  the  report  is  being  drafted, 
either  by  receiving  a copy  of  sections  of  the  draft  which  may  have  financial 
implications  or  by  consultations  in  person  or  by  telephone  between  departmental 
officers  and  members  of  the  treasurer’s  staff.  Sometimes  a treasurer  and  a chief 
officer  issue  a joint  report  or,  alternatively,  the  treasurer’s  comments  are  in- 
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corporated  in  a section  of  the  departmental  officer’s  report.  Sometimes  treas- 
urers submit  concurrent  reports. 

196.  Our  impression  is  that  a similar  variety  of  methods  are  used  in  authorities 
outside  London.  Most  of  the  treasurers  with  whom  we  discussed  the  question 
seemed  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangements.  One  said  that  after  his 
appointment  he  encouraged  his  colleagues  to  put  forward  proposals  in  the  form 
of  joint  reports  and  generally  tried  to  ‘ bring  them  into  a more  co-operative  frame 
of  mind  so  that  there  would  be  financial  consciousness  everywhere  ’.  Another  was 
less  satisfied,  referring  to  the  tendency  of  other  officers  to  look  upon  him  as  an 
incumbrance  rather  than  a positive  help,  so  that  he  did  not  always  get  the 
advance  information  he  would  like;  he  was  concerned  about  the  way  in  which 
< parallel  recommendations  ’ tended  to  reach  the  council,  a factor  contributed 
to  by  the  late  preparation  of  agendas.  Although  there  were  many  indications  in 
committees  that  the  financial  implications  of  recommendations  had  been  dis- 
cussed with  treasurers  beforehand  there  were  other  occasions  where  there  had 
clearly  been  no  prior  consultation  and  where  treasurers  and  other  chief  officers 
were  giving  conflicting  advice  to  members. 

197.  Treasurers  or  their  representatives  almost  invariably  attend  all  committee 
meetings  where  financial  issues  are  likely  to  be  raised;  in  fact  in  some  authorities 
treasurers  appear  to  be  represented  at  almost  all  meetings  automatically.  One 
treasurer  said  he  took  his  advice  to  all  committees  and  so  was  able  to  exercise 
some  control  at  the  initial  level  of  discussion  of  items  with  financial  implications. 
Another  said  he  had  got  committees  into  the  way  of  asking  what  the  treasurer 
thought  about  items  raised.  Where  matters  are  raised  in  a meeting  of  one  com- 
mittee which  have  repercussions  on  the  work  of  another  the  Clerk’s  and  treas- 
urer’s representatives  may  be  the  only  officers  present  who  attend  the  meetings 
of  both  and  are  in  a position  to  view  the  business  from  both  angles. 

198.  We  mentioned  when  discussing  the  co-ordinative  function  of  the  Clerk 
that  his  department  was  sometimes  responsible  for  providing  some  common 
services  for  the  authority  as  a whole.  The  treasurer  also  performs  functions  of 
this  kind.  Obviously  he  will  always  play  some  part  in  establishment  matters,  if 
only  in  the  calculation  and  payment  of  staff  salaries.  Computer  services  are  a 
more  recent  development. 

199.  In  the  postal  questionnaire  we  asked  authorities  whether  or  not  they  used 
central  purchasing  for  items  of  which  there  is  substantial  consumption  by  more 
than  one  department.  Their  replies  are  summarised  in  Tables  XL  and  XLa. 
Only  four  counties,  three  county  boroughs  and  one  London  Borough,  but  24% 
of  non-county  boroughs,  25  % of  urban  districts  and  22  % of  rural  districts  use 
central  purchasing  ‘ hardly  or  not  at  all  ’.  50  % of  counties,  55  % of  county 
boroughs,  45%  of  London  Boroughs,  38%  of  non-county  boroughs,  33  % of 
urban  districts  and  45  % of  rural  districts  use  central  purchasing  for  most  items. 
The  remainder  use  it  to  some  extent-^42  % of  counties,  40  % of  county  boroughs, 
52  % of  London  Boroughs,  38  % of  non-county  boroughs,  42  % of  urban  districts 
and  33  % of  rural  districts. 

200.  From  our  discussions  with  treasurers  and  other  officers,  however,  it  was 
apparent  that  there  are  a number  of  possible  interpretations  of  the  term  ‘ central 
purchasing  ’ and  the  figures  in  the  tables  should  therefore  be  interpreted  with 
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reserve.  It  can  mean  that  all  items  for  which  there  is  substantial  use  are  purchased 
centrally  (presumably  usually  by  the  treasurer’s  department,  although  there  is 
sometimes  a supplies  department  which  may  or  may  not  be  under  his  control). 
Alternatively,  some  authorities  arrange  for  the  officer  who  is  the  principal  user  of 
any  one  item  to  purchase  it  for  his  own  and  other  departments.  Another  dis- 
tinction is  that  in  some  cases  ‘ central  purchasing  ’ means  the  actual  handling  and 
storage  of  goods  on  behalf  of  all  departments,  whereas  in  others  it  is  interpreted 
as  the  much  less  elaborate  process  of  negotiating  a contract  for  use  by  all  depart- 
ments. According  to  the  particular  interpretation  in  different  authorities,  the 
treasurer  is  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  involved.  This  is  a process  which  is  a co- 
ordinative  activity  although  to  a rather  specialised  and  limited  extent,  similar  to 
that  of  the  provision  of  common  services. 

201.  We  received  a variety  of  comments  on  central  purchasing.  A few  of  these 
were  favourable  and  one  or  two  officers  thought  there  was  insufficient  in  their 
authority,  such  as  the  Clerk  who  said  that  at  present  central  purchasing  was 
limited  to  stationery  supplies,  but  he  felt  that  it  could  well  be  extended  to  cover 
the  purchasing  of  other  materials  and  also  the  acquisition  of  sites.  On  the  whole, 
however,  critical  comments  were  more  prevalent,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  those 
authorities  where  central  purchasing  is  operating  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
comment  of  any  kind  is  less  likely.  One  chairman  was  extremely  critical  of  the 
goods  ‘ forced  on  ’ his  committee  for  use  in  the  hostels  which  they  administered. 
One  Town  Clerk  said  that  several  committees  were  constantly  pressing  to  stand 
outside  the  central  purchasing  scheme  and  ‘ in  this  they  are  encouraged  by  their 
chairmen  ’.  Sometimes  disapproval  of  the  idea  of  central  purchasing  came  from 
authorities  where  it  was  not  in  use.  For  an  example,  an  engineer  in  an  authority 
where  general  co-ordinative  arrangements  were  good  said  there  was  no  central 
purchasing  except  for  office  materials  and  he  believed  this  was  right  as  ‘ supplies 
should  be  controlled  by  the  persons  using  them  ’.  In  another  authority  a central 
purchasing  committee  had  been  wound  up  about  five  years  before  as  a result  of 
an  organisation  and  methods  investigation.  One  Clerk  went  so  far  as  to  say  ‘ on 
things  like  purchasing  we  are  on  the  whole  suspicious  of  the  supposed  economies 
of  co-ordination  ’. 

202.  Before  leaving  the  co-ordinative  function  of  the  treasurer  it  is  perhaps 
worth  mentioning  that,  as  with  the  Clerk,  what  is  most  significant  is  not  so  much 
the  individual  methods  of  co-ordination  which  he  employs  as  his  attitude 
towards  this  task  and  the  response  he  evokes  from  other  officers.  Some  treasurers 
have  implied  that,  because  of  the  particular  nature  of  their  duties,  it  is  no  part  of 
their  function  to  be  popular  with  their  colleagues.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some 
are  regarded  with  an  element  of  suspicion  and  that  there  are  implications  that 
they  ‘ run  ’ the  authority— particularly  in  areas  where  the  council  is  exceptionally 
‘ rate  conscious  ’.  One  officer  made  the  revealing  remark  that  he  made  great 
efforts  to  co-operate  with  the  treasurer,  but  that  he  felt  this  made  him  rather  un- 
popular with  other  officers.  We  received,  however,  a number  of  warm  tributes  to 
treasurers  from  both  councillors  and  other  officers  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
treasurer  who  is  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  his  colleagues  contributes 
significantly  to  both  efficiency  and  harmony  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  We 
received  a number  of  references  also  to  the  importance  of  good  relations  between 
treasurers  and  Clerks. 
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203.  Another  factor  of  considerable  importance  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
treasurer’s  staff,  in  the  course  of  their  day  to  day  activities  of  accounting  and 
auditing,  are  brought  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  administrative  processes  of 
other  departments.  They  inevitably  build  up  a body  of  knowledge  which  can  be 
used  to  assist  the  co-ordinative  process  at  the  working  level. 

(e)  Co-ordination  by  other  officers 

204  Although  the  Clerk  and  the  treasurer  are  the  officers  whose  basic  functions 
have  co-ordinative  elements,  it  is  obvious  that  other  chief  officers,  in  the  normal 
course  of  their  duties,  must  often  take  the  initiative  in  achieving  co-ordination 
with  their  colleagues.  To  quote  a few  examples,  a medical  officer  explained  how 
the  whole  question  of  slum  clearance  (for  which  he  carried  the  major  responsibil- 
ity) was  closely  bound  up  with  the  possibility  of  rehousing  (for  which  he  was  not 
responsible);  in  practice  arrangements  were  made  for  close  collaboration  between 
the  chief  public  health  inspector  and  the  engineer  responsible  for  the  progress 
of  house  construction  (these  were  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  two  officers 
worked  in  the  same  building).  In  another  authority  reference  was  made  to  close 
collaboration  between  the  engineer  and  the  housing  manager.  A county  surveyor 
said  he  had  set  up  a small  section  in  his  department  called  ‘ planning  liaison  ’. 
Any  planning  development  which  affected  a highway  was  referred  automatically 
to  this  section  and  the  section  was  also  closely  involved  in  redevelopment  plans 
for  urban  areas.  A planning  officer  is  inevitably  involved  in  co-ordinating 
activities.  We  received,  however,  surprisingly  few  references  by  other  officers  to 
the  co-ordinative  function  of  a planning  officer,  except  in  those  authorities  where 
planning  is  combined  with  another  department,  such  as  surveying  or  archi- 
tectural services.  This  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that 
in  some  authorities  planning  has  for  various  reasons  not  yet  achieved  a decisive 
position. 

205.  A chief  education  officer’s  activities  inevitably  involve  him  in  consultations 
with  many  other  departments  apart  from  those  of  the  Clerk  and  treasurer— for 
example  with  the  planning  officer  about  the  siting  of  schools,  with  the  architect 
in  connection  with  their  design,  and  with  the  works  manager  if  direct  labour  is 
used  in  school  building;  with  the  medical  officer  in  the  provision  of  the  school 
medical  service;  with  the  children’s  officer  and  chief  welfare  officer  regarding  the 
welfare  aspects  of  education. 

206.  In  the  counties  and  county  boroughs  there  are  ‘ co-ordinating  officers  ’ and 
‘ co-ordinating  committees  ’ responsible  for  bringing  together  the  various 
agencies  within  local  authorities  (and  some  of  those  outside)  who  are  concerned 
with  the  care  of  children.  The  actual  officer  designated  varies— it  is,  for  example, 
sometimes  the  children’s  officer,  sometimes  the  medical  officer  and  sometimes 
the  Clerk.  It  is  interesting  that  this  idea  of  having  a co-ordinating  officer  appeared 
in  a circular  issued  jointly  by  three  central  government  departments  (the  Home 
Office,  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Ministry  of  Education)  and  ako  that  the 
co-ordinating  committee  (also  envisaged  by  central  government)  is  a committee 
of  officers,  not  members.  (This  subject  will  be  referred  to  again  in  Chapter  12.) 

207.  We  received  many  references  to  other  meetings  of  groups  of  officers  con- 
cerned with  particular  problems — either  regular  or  ad  hoc . One  county  referred 
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to  a committee  of  officers  meeting  regularly  to  consider  progress  with  overspill 
development  schemes;  there  is  also  a committee  of  officers  to  discuss  the  re- 
housing of  people  displaced  by  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  similar  schemes. 

208.  A County  Clerk  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  certain  functional 
departments  such  as  architect’s,  estates  and  valuation,  finance  and  supplies  had  a 
special  role  to  play  in  obtaining  collaboration. 

209.  All  this  points  to  the  fact  that  co-ordination  must,  to  be  successful,  permeate 
every  department  of  an  authority.  The  number  of  comments  we  received  from 
senior  officers  about  their  inter-relationships  indicate  that  the  majority  are 
extremely  conscious  of  this.  Obviously  we  cannot  generalise  about  the  way  in 
which  chief  officers  work  together,  which  is  as  varied  as  the  number  of  different 
authorities,  except  to  say  that  there  was  everywhere  a feeling  that  relationships 
ought  to  be  harmonious  and  where  friction  between  particular  officers  was 
remarked  on,  it  was  with  obvious  regret. 

210.  Quite  as  important  as  co-operation  between  heads  of  department  is  the 
type  of  working  relationships  existing  between  members  of  their  staffs.  As  most 
of  our  contacts  were  with  senior  officers,  our  evidence  on  this  point  is  naturally 
limited.  Comments  we  received,  however,  showed  that  the  patterns  for  such 
relationships  are  often  set  by  the  chief  officers  themselves.  One  explained  that  he 
tried  to  ensure  that  relationships  with  other  departments  were  good  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned  and  this  led  to  good  co-ordination  at  lower  levels.  In  one  author- 
ity we  were  told  that,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Clerk,  chief  officers  had  given 
instructions  to  their  staffs  that  there  was  to  be  no  criticism  of  other  departments 
in  inter-departmental  memoranda.  Sometimes,  however,  where  co-ordination 
between  chief  officers  was  for  some  reason  imperfect  we  gained  the  impression 
that  the  situation  was  saved  by  good  staff  relations  at  the  working  level. 

The  grouping  of  functions 

(a)  General  observations 

211.  Earlier  in  this  chapter,  when  illustrating  the  need  for  co-ordination  at 
officer  level,  we  referred  to  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  functions  are  grouped  in 
different  authorities.  We  saw  that  some  include  within  the  scope  of  a single 
chief  officer  a number  of  duties  which  in  other  authorities  are  dealt  with  by 
separate  departments.  We  also  noted  that  in  many  individual  authorities  the 
departmental  structure  is  not  in  this  respect  consistent,  in  that  a number  of  major 
functions  may  be  grouped  under  a single  officer,  while  minor  ones  may  be  handled 
by  several  individual  departments.  This  means  that  the  total  number  of  depart- 
ments varies  as  between  authorities  and  also  that,  even  within  authorities,  chief 
officers  are  carrying  widely  different  degrees  of  responsibility. 

212.  Similarly,  when  discussing  the  need  for  co-ordination  at  committee  level, 
we  noted  the  existence  of  centrifugal  tendencies  which  produce  a network  of 
committees  and  sub-committees,  each  of  which  has  a natural  inclination  to 
pursue  its  independent  interests  under  the  leadership  of  its  chairman.  Chapter  2 
showed  the  considerable  variation  in  the  number  of  these  committees  and  sub- 
committees in  different  authorities  of  the  same  type  and  population  range 
(paragraphs  6 and  9)  and  our  personal  investigations  have  revealed  that  where 
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there  is  a proliferation  of  sub-committees  many  of  their  meetings  can  hardly  be 
justified  by  the  quantity  of  business. 

213  Bearing  these  points  in  mind  when  considering  the  overall  problem  of  co- 
ordination a natural  line  of  thought  is  that  the  task  would  be  simplified  con- 
siderably if  functions  were  grouped  under  a comparatively  small  number  of 
departments  and  committees.  There  would  then  be  fewer  separate  units  requiring 
co-ordination  and  the  co-ordinative  process  might  also  be  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  they  would  be  more  nearly  equal  in  scope  and  influence.  It  should  be  noted, 
however  that  departmental  groupings  and  committee  groupings  need  not 
necessarily  exactly  coincide.  It  would,  for  example,  be  possible  to  have  a single 
department  dealing  with  an  authority’s  responsibilities  for  health,  welfare  and 
the  care  of  children  and  yet  retain  separate  health,  welfare  and  children’s  com- 
mittees with  different  chairmen  and  substantially  different  membership.  On  the 
other  hand  a single  main  committee  could  handle  highways  and  transport  while 
the  surveyor’s  and  transport  manager’s  departments  remained  separate.  Alter- 
natively the  situation  could  be  much  more  complicated,  with  a system  of  group- 
ing of  departments  and  also  of  committees  but  with  little  correlation  between  the 
groupings  or,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably  simpler,  with  a group  of  functions 
being  dealt  with  by  a single  department  and  a single  committee. 

214  Despite  the  superficial  attractions  of  the  grouping  of  functions,  there  are 
many  inherent  difficulties.  Some  of  these  are  legal.  We  have  referred  to  certain 
appointments  of  officers  which  are  statutory  and,  although  this  does  not  m 
itself  preclude  the  holders  from  working  under  the  direction  of  another  officer,  it 
produces  a climate  of  opinion  which  makes  this  situation  less  acceptable.  There 
are  also  certain  statutory  committees  whose  separate  existence  must  in  present 
circumstances  be  technically  preserved,  although  in  practice  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  a number  of  such  committees  having  a common  membership 
and  meeting  consecutively. 

215.  There  are,  however,  non-legal  difficulties  which  are  no  less  important  and, 
because  they  are  less  specific,  harder  to  overcome.  We  have  already  referred  to 
the  ‘ professionalism  ’ of  chief  officers  and  their  tendency  to  identify  themselves 
with  a service  rather  than  with  the  whole  field  of  an  authority’s  activity.  A 
corollary  of  this  is  a feeling  that  the  health  of  a particular  service  can  be  ensured 
only  by  placing  it  under  the  control  of  a professional  officer  who  is  able  to 
exercise  a considerable  degree  of  independence.  We  have  received  a number  of 
references  in  different  authorities  not  only  to  the  difficulties  of  placing  an  existing 
head  of  a small  department  under  the  control  of  another  officer,  but  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  loss  of  chief  officer  status  would  be  prejudicial  to  recruitment  in  the 
event  of  one  of  these  posts  becoming  vacant. 

216.  One  Clerk  who  wrote  to  us  referred  to  a more  practical  difficulty;  although 
a grouping  of  functions  was  felt  to  be  desirable,  it  was  impossible  at  present 
because  the  council’s  offices  were  located  in  a number  of  different  buildings 
throughout  the  town.  In  many  authorities  it  is  the  smaller  departments  which  are 
dispersed  and  these  are  the  ones  whose  grouping  might  otherwise  be  thought  to 
be  the  most  desirable.  (This  subject  will  be  referred  to  again  in  Chapter  17.) 

217.  Another  problem  is  to  secure  officers  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  breadth 
of  vision  to  be  able  to  carry  responsibility  for  a large  department  with  a variety 
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of  functions  and  to  handle  the  inevitable  problems  of  co-ordination  within  the 
department  itself.  One  Clerk  who  was  strongly  committed  to  the  integration  of 
departments  as  far  as  possible  laid  great  stress  on  having  the  right  men  at  the  top. 

218.  It  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  in  a number  of  authorities  the  increasing 
complexity  of  business  had  in  fact  led  to  a proliferation  of  departments.  One 
Town  Clerk  in  an  expanding  town  explained  that  it  had  been  necessary  in  recent 
years  to  create  a separate  housing  department  and  consideration  was  being  given 
to  setting  up  a separate  architect’s  department.  Another  wrote  ‘ In  this  day  and 
age  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  having  separate  chief  officers,  provided 
that  the  co-ordination  of  services  is  sufficiently  good  ’.  A number  of  chief 
officers  who  at  present  carry  responsibility  for  more  than  one  service  have 
suggested  that  if  their  authority  were  enlarged  it  might  be  necessary  to  reduce 
their  sphere  of  action. 

219.  One  Clerk  stressed  that,  in  considering  the  grouping  of  departments,  the 
deciding  factor  must  be  a substantial  inter-relation  of  departmental  responsibil- 
ities. He  gave  instances  of  departments  which  had  been  successfully  integrated 
on  these  grounds  and  of  others  which  had,  for  the  same  reason,  been  divided. 
He  explained  that  he  had  nominally  on  his  staff  a number  of  officers  controlling 
very  limited  functions,  but  that  for  practical  purposes  this  grouping  had  no  real 
significance  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  ‘ enables  the  council  to  restrict  chief 
officers  (and  wives)  to  a reasonable  number  for  civic  hospitality  purposes  ’. 

220.  Another  Clerk  said  that,  assuming  local  authorities  generally  continued 
with  their  present  services  and  functions,  he  felt  that  some  form  of  grouping  was 
not  only  desirable  but  also  inevitable  and  he  could  visualise  an  arrangement 
whereby  there  would  be  only  four  or  five  chief  officers;  this  would,  however, 
probably  form  too  great  a concentration  and  ‘ the  factors  which  have  been  at 
work  in  the  fragmentation  which  has  taken  place  over  so  many  years  would 
reappear  and  the  pendulum  would  begin  to  swing  back  again  ’. 

221.  The  obstacles  to  the  amalgamation  of  departments  are  matched  by  diffi- 
culties at  least  as  acute  of  amalgamating  committees.  Here  also  there  is  the 
practical  problem  of  avoiding  a situation  where  the  scope  of  a committee’s  func- 
tion becomes  too  wide  for  comprehension  by  members.  One  Town  Clerk  in  a 
fairly  large  city  said  he  thought  it  doubtful  whether  the  average  member  would 
have  time  to  assimilate  all  the  complications  of  groups  of  services ; he  thought  a sub- 
division enabled  committee  members  to  familiarise  themselves  with  one  or  two 
aspects  of  the  overall  problem  and  to  play  a part  in  the  development  of  individual 
services.  We  heard  of  instances  too  where  increasing  complexity  of  business 
had  in  recent  years  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  extra  committees.  The 
children’s  committee  is  an  example  of  a statutory  committee  created  in  an 
attempt  to  ensure  that  sufficient  importance  is  attached  to  a new  service.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  us  that  in  some  authorities  the  Public  Libraries  and  Museums 
Act,  1964,  had  been  followed  by  the  creation  of  a separate  Library  Committee 
to  which  the  librarian  reports  as  an  independent  chief  officer. 

222.  The  comments  we  have  received  from  many  authorities,  however,  suggest 
that  the  major  obstacle  to  the  amalgamation  of  committees  and  sub-committees 
is  the  existence  of  a host  of  committee  chairmen  whose  identification  with  ‘ their  ’ 
committee  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  local  government.  Again 
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and  again  there  were  references  to  committees  and  particularly  sub-committees 
which  were  virtually  useless,  but  which  remained  in  being  because  of  the  tenacity 
of  their  chairmen  and  were  quietly  ‘ dropped  ’ on  their  retirement  or  death.  One 
officer  explained  that  everyone  knew  that  the  present  arrangement  whereby  a 
number  of  committees  dabbled  in  different  aspects  of  the  same  problem  was 
‘ fantastic  but  no  one  could  sort  the  process  out  because  of  ‘ the  problem  of 
getting  rid  of  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  ’ which  was  made  more  acute  by  an 
impending  struggle  for  party  leadership.  He  referred  to  a similar  situation  in 
another  field  of  activity  where  three  completely  unnecessary  sub-committees  had 
continued  for  five  years  for  the  same  reason;  it  had  been  found  that  the  only  way 
of  eliminating  a committee  was  to  manoeuvre  until  it  had  the  same  chairman  as 
another  so  that  the  two  committees  could  be  amalgamated  ‘ without  loss  of  face  ’. 
In  this  circumstance  it  is  obviously  much  easier  to  deal  with  related  functions  by 
having  a number  of  committees  with  similar  membership,  but  different  chairmen, 
meeting  consecutively. 

223.  Despite  all  these  difficulties,  we  received  suggestions  from  a number  of 
officers  and  members  that  the  grouping  of  functions  would  have  much  to  com- 
mend it  and  there  were  references  to  incidental  advantages,  apart  from  the 
co-ordinative  aspects.  It  was  suggested,  for  example,  that  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  committees  might  encourage  members  to  dissociate  themselves  from 
detail  and  to  concentrate  on  more  fundamental  issues  and  that  the  grouping  of 
departments  might  further  the  interests  of  services  which  are  at  present  controlled 
by  officers  with  limited  administrative  experience,  who  suffer  from  having  less 
power  and  influence  than  their  colleagues  in  larger  departments. 

224.  Many  authorities  have  in  fact  adopted  some  form  of  departmental  grouping, 
as  was  shown  earlier  in  this  chapter  in  the  summary  of  the  varying  scope  of 
departments.  This  summary  gives  an  indication  of  possible  groupings  affecting 
almost  all  departments.  We  shall,  however,  comment  in  more  detail  on  two 
aspects  only — the  grouping  of  technical  services  and  also  the  grouping  of  ‘ social 
welfare  ’ services. 

( b ) The  grouping  of  planning , architecture  and  technical  services. 

225.  In  an  earlier  sub-section  we  noted  variations  in  the  scope  of  departments 
and  the  status  of  chief  officers  and  indicated  that  a wide  variety  of  groupings  in 
the  fields  of  planning,  architecture  and  technical  services  are  to  be  found  in 
different  authorities.  There  are  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  authori- 
ties (principally  of  an  urban  nature)  where  planning,  architecture,  road  services, 
building  and  possibly  certain  other  activities,  such  as  refuse  disposal  and  street 
cleansing,  are  grouped  under  one  officer,  the  engineer  and  surveyor,  so  that  no 
problem  of  inter-departmental  co-ordination  exists  within  this  field.  (Although 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  problems  of  intra-departmental  co-ordination 
are  heightened).  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  authorities  where  each  activity  is 
the  responsibility  of  a separate  head  of  department,  where  the  planning  officer, 
the  architect,  the  engineer  and  others  are  not  subordinated  to  each  other,  so  that 
departmental  co-ordination  becomes  an  important  feature  of  the  work.  It  appears 
that  these  patterns  are  in  part  the  results  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
services  have  developed.  The  planning  of  roads  and  buildings  in  the  boroughs 
has  long  been  part  of  the  engineer’s  work  and  the  associated  professions  have 
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been  looked  upon  as  ancillary  to  the  work  of  engineering  construction.  In  the 
counties  on  the  other  hand  planning  and  architecture  have  almost  from  the  first 
been  seen  as  separate  matters  from  the  building  of  highways,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  county  surveyor’s  primary  responsibility.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
large  number  of  intermediate  arrangements  between  a monolithic  structure,  with 
internal  problems  of  co-ordination  outside  the  scope  of  our  study,  and  extreme 
departmentalism. 

226.  The  committee  structure  may  be  directly  related  to  the  departmental 
structure  in  this  field  in  that  there  is  one  main  committee  to  one  chief  officer. 
In  one  county  borough  we  visited,  for  example,  a town  improvement  committee 
dealt  with  planning,  highways,  works  by  direct  labour  and  the  acquisition  of 
properties,  all  of  which  were  within  the  scope  of  the  borough  engineer  and 
surveyor’s  direct  responsibilities.2  The  committee  had  set  up  sub-committees  to 
manage  direct  labour,  works  and  the  acquisition  of  properties.  A separate 
cleansing  committee  had  its  own  head  of  department.  By  contrast,  an  officer  may 
be  responsible  to  a number  of  committees.  In  another  county  borough  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  surveyor  headed  a department  with  almost  identical  scope, 
there  were  separate  works,  streets,  lighting,  planning  and  development,  housing 
and  town  centre  co-ordinating  committees,  to  all  of  which  he  reported.  In 
counties  the  surveyor  and  the  planning  officer  are  normally  responsible  to  single 
main  committees  and  the  architect  may  have  a works  or  architectural  services 
committee,  or  both,  or  may  lack  a ‘ parent  ’ committee.  In  one  county  we  visited 
a joint  works  committee  had  been  set  up  to  which  he  reported  on  such  matters  as 
the  determination  of  priorities. 

227.  Amalgamations  within  the  departmental  structure  are  not  easy  in  this  field 
because  of  the  well-established  professional  status  of  engineers  and  architects,  and 
the  wide  claims  made  by  planners  for  their  relatively  new  profession.  To 
subordinate  one  of  these  professions  to  another  obviously  raises  difficulties 
because  of  professional  pride  and  differences  in  orientation  and  sense  of  value, 
and  makes  satisfactory  recruitment  to  the  subordinated  profession  more  difficult. 
On  the  other  hand  an  authority  which  moves  the  other  way  and  raises  the  position 
of  the  architect  or  planner  in  the  departmental  hierarchy  has  an  advantage  in 
recruitment  of  chief  officers  which  goes  well  beyond  any  enhanced  level  of  salary 
it  may  offer.  Because  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  this  factor,  together 
with  the  rapid  growth  in  the  amount  of  planning  and  architectural  work,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  has  been  a trend  towards  the  establishment  of  new 
departments.  For  example,  a county  borough  which  used  to  have  one  officer 
responsible  for  engineering,  architecture,  planning  and  valuation,  has  within 
recent  years  appointed  a planning  officer,  an  architect  and  a chief  valuer  as  heads 
of  department.  In  another  county  borough  where  the  engineer’s  responsibilities 
include  cemeteries,  parks,  cleansing  and  sewage  disposal  as  well  as  works  and 
property  maintenance,  responsibility  for  planning  has  been  separated  very 
recently  because  it  was  thought  that  the  load  had  become  too  heavy  for  one  man. 
Where  the  architect’s  department  is  combined  with  the  planning  department 

2 In  the  counties  the  chief  officer  with  responsibility  for  the  main  engineering  services  is 
normally  named  the  surveyor;  in  boroughs  the  name  is  usually  engineer  and  surveyor,  and  in 
other  authorities  there  is  some  variation.  To  prevent  confusion  the  name  surveyor  will  be  used 
indiscriminately  in  the  remainder  of  this  section. 
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some  of  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  appointing  a head  of  department 
possessing  both  architectural  and  planning  qualifications.  This  however  may  be 
held  to  have  an  unduly  limiting  effect  on  the  field  of  recruitment. 

228  The  amalgamation  of  committees  is  often  almost  as  difficult  in  practice  as 
the  amalgamation  of  departments,  for  reasons  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Unifications  have  been  achieved  in  the  planning  and  technical  field;  for  example 
one  large  county  borough  has  succeeded  in  combining  its  works  and  planning 
committees,  and  in  another  a very  comprehensive  amalgamation  of  works, 
planning  and  estate  committees  has  been  achieved.  In  the  former  case,  however, 
the  Town  Clerk  feels  that  the  works  and  planning  committee  has  now  become 
too  heavily  loaded  to  deal  effectively  with  many  aspects  of  its  business.  Over- 
loading with  detail  occurs  very  easily  in  the  field  of  planning.  Our  observations 
however  tend  to  support  the  notion  that  the  work,  or  at  least  the  number  of 
matters  referred  to  a planning  committee  and  discussed  in  detail,  expands  to 
occupy  the  time  available.  An  authority  with  planning,  highways  and  works  under 
a single  committee  seemed  to  make  much  lighter  work  of  planning  control  and 
other  matters  than  one  which  had  a separate  committee  for  all  these  things,  and 
we  could  not  see  any  inferiority  in  results  as  a result  of  the  economy  in  time.  If 
anything,  policy  was  clearer  and  more  intelligible  because  in  order  to  give  time  to 
matters  of  importance,  to  reviews  of  established  policy  and  the  evolution  of  new 
policy  in  the  consideration  of  key  cases,  the  jungle  of  minor  instances  had  to  be 
cleared  more  boldly  by  trusting  officers’  recommendations. 

229.  The  possibility  of  amalgamations  in  a particular  instance  is  bound  up  with 
personalities  to  such  an  extent  that  generalisation  is  impossible.  Discussions  on 
the  subject,  whether  in  regard  to  the  amalgamation  of  committees  or  the  bringing 
together  of  departments,  almost  invariably  revolved  around  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  the  chairmen  or  the  chief  officers  and  their  ability  to  co-operate. 
The  necessity  of  the  closest  co-ordination  from  the  initial  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment process,  especially  between  the  highways  and  planning  staffs,  has  already 
been  discussed  in  our  section  on  co-ordination ; the  need  for  a powerful  committee 
to  which  their  co-ordinated  work  can  be  referred  has  also  been  discussed.  Some 
officers,  however,  thought  that  the  voluntary  liaison  on  these  matters  between 
officers  and  between  committees  gave  sufficient  co-ordination.  Our  observations 
were  not  of  course  at  such  a depth  that  we  could  form  an  opinion  of  value  on  the 
way  in  which  extensive  amalgamations  would  work  out  in  practice,  even  in  a 
particular  authority.  All  we  can  do  is  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  attitudes 
we  found  to  such  action  in  order  to  indicate  some  of  the  problems  involved. 

230.  Officers’  reactions  to  suggestions  that  technical,  architectural  and  planning 
departments  might  be  amalgamated  or  at  least  grouped  under  a single  officer 
were  generally  cautious  and  never  without  misgivings.  One  county  planning 
officer  was  attracted  by  the  idea  of  a ‘ super-planning  ’ department.  A County 
Clerk  thought  the  idea  attractive  because  time  tended  to  be  used  up  in  settling 
wasteful  disputes  between  departments.  An  organisation  and  methods  officer 
who  had  looked  into  some  of  the  organisational  problems  involved  thought  that 
an  amalgamation  of  departments  could  result  in  a more  economical  distribution 
of  work  to  draftsmen,  in  particular,  and  a Town  Clerk  was  sure  that  a com- 
bination of  engineering  and  architectural  work  in  one  department  would  result 
in  a great  saving  of  staff.  A surveyor  at  the  head  of  a combined  department 
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thought  that  to  separate  planning  and  architecture  would  result  in  a need  for 
additional  staff  and  a ‘ lay  administrator  ’ to  ‘ sort  things  out  The  O.  and  M. 
officer  thought  the  necessary  interchange  between  the  planners  and  highway 
engineers  would  be  simpler  if  they  were  in  one  department. 

231.  Surveyors  without  present  responsibility  for  planning  and  architecture  did 
not  generally  show  enthusiasm  for  increasing  their  functions.  A surveyor  thought 
that  there  would  be  advantages  in  having  the  architect  within  his  department,  but 
that  planning  was  a different  sort  of  activity  which  should  be  organised 
separately.  On  the  other  hand  a surveyor  in  a county  borough  whose  department 
had  become  overloaded  had  dropped  responsibility  for  architecture  but  not 
planning.  In  another  county  the  surveyor  obviously  could  not  visualise  the 
feasibility  of  such  a combination.  The  county  surveyor’s  predominant  concern 
he  said  was  with  roads  and  bridges  and  there  seemed  not  enough  basis  of  common 
professional  interest  for  amalgamation  with  an  architect’s  department  to  be  of 
much  practical  value  unless  it  resulted  in  a real  saving  in  manpower.  On  the 
other  hand  a surveyor  who  was  responsible  for  planning  and  one  who  had  held 
such  a responsibility  in  the  past  cast  doubt  on  the  managerial  abilities  of  architects 
and  obviously  felt  that  their  own  professional  training  was  more  suited  to  the 
type  of  work  involved.  Planners  with  independent  status  feared  subordination  to 
surveyors  and  a Town  Clerk  was  quite  sure  that  surveyors  should  not  be  res- 
ponsible for  planning.  It  was  said  that  surveyors  were  concerned  only  with 
practical  things,  and  (by  a neutral  officer)  that  the  fact  that  the  planners  tended 
to  have  much  higher  qualifications  than  the  surveyors  meant  that  a combination 
of  the  departments  was  very  difficult.  An  O.  and  M.  officer  said  that  both  sides 
saw  things  very  differently  and  had  different  time-scales.  In  only  one  authority 
we  Visited  was  there  a joint  architect/planning  department  separate  from  that  of 
the  surveyor  and  there  the  special  nature  of  the  town’s  heritage  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  arrangement. 

232.  There  was  no  dispute  over  the  fact  that  development  is  essentially  a team 
activity.  Wilfred  Bums,  now  planning  officer  for  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  in  his 
book  ‘ New  Towns  for  Old  ’,  gives  details  of  who  must  be  involved:  the  planner, 
the  administrative  and  legal  officer,  the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  treasurer,  the 
estates  officer,  the  housing  manager,  all  have  extensive  duties  which  dovetail 
together.  The  medical  officer  of  health,  the  chief  education  officer,  the  chief 
constable  and  many  other  officers  may  all  be  closely  involved.  There  can  be  little 
argument  that  however  well  they  may  co-operate,  both  the  preparatory  planning 
and  the  programming  of  schemes  require  someone  with  overall  control.  Bums 
suggests  that  ‘ this  may  be  the  planner  or  the  administrative  officer,  but  whoever 
it  is,  he  will  need  to  constantly  ensure  that  the  redevelopment  team  is  active  in 
pursuing  the  aim  laid  down  in  the  programme,  and  that  dates  are  not  missed  by 
omission  ’.  Whoever  undertakes  such  responsibilities,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  should  combine  a degree  of  authority  with  an  understanding 
of  techniques  of  programming  and  the  vision  to  comprehend  the  aims  of  all 
participants  and  the  way  they  may  be  integrated.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this 
role  and  the  combination  of  abilities  which  it  demands  fits  at  all  into  the  existing 
structure,  and  yet,  as  the  necessity  for  intensive  development  and  integrated 
planning  becomes  more  and  more  obvious,  it  must  everywhere  be  seen  as  a 
necessity.  Planning  control  generally  would  seem  to  be  related  to  such  a role. 
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233.  There  remain  many  activities  on  the  technical  side  of  a recurrent  nature 
such  as  building,  road  maintenance,  and  cleansing,  which  do  not  require  this 
type  of  co-ordination  through  integration  in  overall  plans  and  programming. 
The  need  for  such  co-ordinative  control  in  any  event  does  not  imply  the  necessity 
of  departmental  amalgamation,  but  is  mentioned  as  an  important  factor  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  amalgamation  is  under  consideration  along  with  such 
matters  as  potential  economies  and  machinery  for  settlement  of  conflict 
between  departments. 

234.  It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  a chief  officer  whose  main  responsibility  is 
to  a single  main  committee,  and  who  therefore  has  only  one  committee  chairman 
to  take  into  regular  consultation,  has  a much  simpler  problem  of  communication 
with  the  members  than  one  who  has  to  report  to  a number  of  equal  committees 
and  keep  several  chairmen  informed.  It  can  also  be  argued  that  if  planning, 
architecture  and  technical  services  are  divided  amongst  a number  of  officers,  to 
require  an  officer  to  report  to  a single  committee — particularly  jointly  with  his 
colleagues — is  a valuable  means  of  enforcing  co-ordination.  Many  of  the  members 
and  officers  we  interviewed  were  in  favour  of  a simplified  committee  structure, 
and  none  wished  to  increase  the  number  of  committees  except,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  where  an  existing  committee  had  become  overloaded  with  business.  In 
a county  a member  and  the  surveyor  felt  that  it  might  benefit  co-ordination 
between  planning  and  the  highways  department  if  the  committee  had  a common 
membership  (although  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  a high  degree  of  cross- 
membership already).  There  was  a feeling  that  the  Buchanan  approach  was  in 
conflict  with  road  necessities  as  seen  by  the  highways  committee,  and  it  would 
seem  that  an  amalgamation  of  the  committees  (only  possible  perhaps  if  the 
business  going  to  the  committees  could  be  reduced)  would  result  in  a mutual 
ventilation  of  points  of  view,  and  help  towards  a unified  approach  to  such 
problems.  In  a county  borough  with  a number  of  committees  with  responsibility 
for  different  types  of  work  it  was  generally  accepted  by  members  and  officers 
that  the  structure  was  clumsy  and  time-wasting,  despite  common  memberships 
and  the  time-tabling  of  committee  meetings  to  succeed  each  other  on  the  same 
evenings.  The  several  chairmen  had  pride  in  the  work  of  their  own  committees 
and  a sense  of  independence,  and  it  was  these  feelings  at  chairman  level  which 
appeared  to  prevent  the  combination  of  committees.  In  a county  borough  where 
a traffic  committee  had  been  set  up  to  take  over  functions  relating  to  the  pro- 
vision of  roads  and  the  control  of  traffic  from  a number  of  other  committees  the 
Town  Clerk  felt  that  although  the  experiment  had  not  gone  far  because  the 
council  was  unwilling  to  give  the  committee  executive  power  it  had  paved  the 
way  towards  further  rationalisation  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  very  necessary. 

235.  The  main  obstacle  to  the  integration  of  the  more  powerful  committees  in 
this  field,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  load  of  work,  which  can  however  be  drastically 
reduced  through  delegation.  There  are  nevertheless  in  almost  every  large  authority 
a miscellany  of  other  committees  whose  functions  have  a technical  aspect — road 
safety,  civil  defence,  cleansing,  weights  and  measures,  street  lighting,  allotments, 
etc. — whose  business  is  relatively  slight  and  where  no  considerations  of  this  kind 
apply.  We  have  not  looked  into  the  special  considerations  which  would  arise  if 
an  amalgamation  of  some  or  all  of  these  were  attempted.  An  analysis  of  the 
sort  of  needs  they  were  designed  to  fulfil  and  also  of  their  success  in  doing  so 
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would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Where  it  cannot  be  seriously  argued  that  a 
separate  committee  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  standard  of  achievement — as, 
we  feel,  is  almost  certainly  the  case  with  weights  and  measures  work,  for  example 
— amalgamation  of  function  is  certainly  indicated.  It  may  also  be  thought  that 
where  a committee  is  deficient  in  effective  power,  or  is  antagonising  other  com- 
mittees through  the  uncompromising  line  it  takes  where  functions  overlap — as  may 
sometimes  be  the  case  with  a road  safety  committee,  for  example — an  integration 
with  a more  powerful  committee  may  be  desirable.  A study  of  the  difference  in 
results  between  attempting  to  achieve  such  a purpose  as  road  safety  by  means  of 
a sub-committee  of  a main  committee  and  by  means  of  a full  committee  would  be 
of  interest  in  this  connection. 

236.  In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  in  the  planning  and  technical  field,  as 
elsewhere,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  committee  structure  should  be  related  above  all 
to  the  purposes  of  action,  to  goal-setting  by  the  community,  rather  than  to  the 
type  of  work  to  be  done  or  to  geographical  area  or  to  the  cleintele  to  be  served. 
It  should  be  a virtue  of  the  democratic  process  that  the  purposes  change  easily 
with  the  development  of  thought  about  the  ends  of  our  society,  the  relative 
importance  of  these  ends,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  achievable  through 
the  available  machinery.  As,  for  example,  the  planning  of  an  integrated  human 
environment  related  to  the  human  needs  and  values  considered  to  be  most 
important  comes  to  be  realised  as  a desirable  and  feasible  end  for  a local 
government  council,  so  the  marrying  together  of  the  work  of  specialists  towards 
this  end  should,  we  think,  become  a prominent  purpose  of  committee  re- 
organisation. The  specialists  should  be  required  to  report  as  a team  to  a single 
point  in  the  committee  structure.  This  is,  of  course,  what  is  already  happening  in 
the  case  of  many  development  committees  at  the  present  time.  The  extent  to 
which  departmental  amalgamation,  as  opposed  to  committee  amalgamation, 
can  further  this  aim,  is  obviously  limited  since  legal,  financial  and  other  advisers 
who  form  part  of  the  team  cannot  be  reasonably  subsumed  within  the  same 
department. 

237.  Beyond  the  dynamic  aspects  of  planning  and  technical  work,  there  remains 
the  extensive  range  of  recurrent  activities — routine  building  and  maintenance 
work,  cleansing,  sewage  disposal,  the  vetting  of  planning  proposals  and  many 
others — which  can  function  in  a relatively  self-contained  way  according  to 
defined  and  limited  purposes.  Here  the  advantages  of  amalgamation  would 
appear  to  revolve  mainly  around  savings  in  time  and  expense.  On  the  administra- 
tive side  they  would  appear  to  involve  a careful  examination  of  the  gain  to  be 
expected  from  bringing  together  common  elements — e.g.  draftsmanship, 
transport,  and  accounting — under  one  chief  officer. 


(c)  The  grouping  of 1 social  welfare  ’ services. 

238.  We  turn  now  to  consider  the  evidence  we  collected  about  the  possibility  of 
grouping  together  those  local  authority  departments  and  committees  which  are 
concerned  with  ‘ social  welfare  ’ — a problem  which  is,  of  course,  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Seebohm  Committee. 

239.  We  shall  begin  by  looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
children’s  service  since,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  development  at  least,  there  was 
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considerable  emphasis  on  ensuring  its  independent  status.  The  report  of  the 
Curtis  Committee  in  1946  advocated  that,  to  overcome  the  existing  confusion  and 
lack  of  co-ordination,  there  should  in  future  be  a single  committee  and  a new 
chief  officer  with  exclusive  responsibility  for  child  care.  The  Children  Act  1948 
specified  that  every  local  authority  responsible  for  child  care  work  should  esta- 
blish a children’s  committee,  which  should  deal  with  all  the  authority’s  child 
care  functions  and  with  nothing  else.  It  was  also  laid  down  that  there  should  be  a 
children’s  officer  not  employed  in  any  other  capacity. 

240.  At  that  time  the  independent  status  of  the  service  was  regarded  as  a means 
of  co-ordinating  child  care  work,  which  had  hitherto  suffered  from  being 
dispersed  among  a number  of  different  agencies.  More  recently,  however,  the 
climate  of  opinion  has  changed  and  there  is  a feeling  in  many  quarters  that  there 
is  now  a need  for  a co-ordinated  social  welfare  service,  directed  towards  families 
as  a whole. 

241 . A number  of  factors  have  contributed  towards  this  attitude.  The  intensifi- 
cation of  the  social  welfare  activities  of  local  authorities  since  the  war  has 
inevitably  brought  a number  of  social  workers,  responsible  to  different  agencies, 
into  contact  with  the  same  families  and  emphasised  the  need  for  liaison  at  field 
work  level.  During  the  last  few  years,  considerable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
achieve  co-ordination  between  the  activities  of  the  various  departments  con- 
cerned, but  clearly  the  task  would  be  easier  if  there  was  in  fact  a single  department 
responsible  for  social  welfare,  replacing  the  present  fragmentation  between  local 
authority  departments,  which  is  in  itself  a reflection  of  fragmentation  at  the 
central  government  level. 

242.  A further  factor  is  that,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  Curtis  Committee, 
in  some  authorities  the  children’s  committee  tends  to  be  a ‘ Cinderella  ’ which 
includes  few,  if  any,  of  the  most  powerful  members  and  the  children’s  officer’s 
status  among  chief  officers  is  adversely  affected  by  the  fact  that  he  is  responsible 
for  a comparatively  small  and  new  department  and  sometimes  lacks  administra- 
tive training  and  experience.  Moreover,  children’s  committees  (which  often 
create  sub-committees)  tend  to  become  involved  in  a considerable  amount  of 
detail  (even  though  this  is  often  a matter  of  receiving  information  rather  than  of 
making  a positive  contribution)  and  this  sometimes  distracts  their  attention 
from  broader  policy  considerations.  (These  questions  will  be  examined  in  more 
detail  in  Chapter  12). 

243.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  these  difficulties  might  be  resolved  if  the 
work  of  the  children’s  department  was  placed  under  the  ultimate  control  of  a 
chief  officer  having  wider  welfare  responsibilities  and  being  answerable  to  a 
committee  dealing  with  social  welfare  as  a whole,  which  would  have  a scope 
sufficiently  wide  to  attract  the  services  of  the  more  powerful  members  and  to 
remove  the  present  temptation  to  concentrate  on  detail  because  of  the  lack  of 
more  significant  business. 

244.  Co-ordination  of  this  kind  would  itself  present  a number  of  problems.  For 
example,  who  should  be  the  chief  officer  in  charge  ? Should  it  be  one  of  the  existing 
senior  officers  and,  if  so,  which?  Alternatively,  should  a new  type  of  officer  be 
created  and,  if  so,  what  should  be  his  qualifications  and  experience?  Another 
point  of  equal  difficulty  is  the  exact  scope  of  the  social  welfare  department. 
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Presumably  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  present  welfare  and  children’s  services 
should  be  included,  but  there  are  also  links  with  some  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
health  department  (for  example  slum  clearance,  mental  health,  infant  welfare 
and  other  work  undertaken  by  health  visitors)  and  of  the  education  department 
(for  example  the  sphere  of  the  education  welfare  officers,  child  guidance  and 
certain  other  aspects  of  special  education).  If  these  sections  of  work  were  detached 
from  existing  departments,  how  would  co-ordination  be  achieved  with  the 
remaining  work  of  these  departments?  A further  problem  is  that  some  social 
welfare  workers — for  example,  those  of  the  National  Assistance  Board — are 
outside  the  scope  of  local  authority  activities. 

245.  During  our  investigations  we  were  able  to  discuss  some  of  these  questions 
with  children’s  officers  and  others.  Those  children’s  officers  whom  we  met  were 
now  convinced  of  the  need  for  co-ordination  at  the  field  work  level  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  many  have  made  great  efforts  in  this  direction  over  the  last  few  years. 
As  one  deputy  children’s  officer  who  had  practical  experience  of  various  branches 
of  social  service  pointed  out,  however,  there  are  basic  difficulties.  At  present 
there  are  a large  number  of  social  workers,  all  with  a statutory  responsibility 
which  they  cannot  really  delegate  to  other  people — for  example,  child  care 
officers,  probation  officers,  mental  health  officers,  health  visitors,  various  social 
workers  employed  by  the  welfare  department,  education  welfare  officers  and 
officers  of  the  National  Assistance  Board.  The  result  is  that,  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  a large  number  of  people  become  involved  with  the  same  family. 
Added  to  this,  he  thought,  is  the  fundamental  human  weakness  of  each  welfare 
officer  thinking  he  knows  best.  All  this  is  against  a background  of  the  divisions  of 
various  aspects  of  social  work  among  different  government  departments  and 
different  departments  of  a local  authority.  A number  of  people  approaching  a 
problem  from  their  different  angles  often  genuinely  support  different  lines  of 
action;  neither  at  local  nor  central  government  level  has  any  one  person  a 
mandate  to  make  a decision  and  he  personally  found  he  spent  a lot  of  time 
co-ordinating,  with  varying  degrees  of  efficiency. 

246.  A county  children’s  officer  also  saw  particular  difficulties  in  the  fact  that 
when  county  services  operated  on  an  area  basis,  the  areas  were  not  necessarily 
the  same  for  each  of  the  social  services. 

247.  Although  all  the  children’s  officers  we  consulted  favoured  co-ordination  at 
the  case  work  level,  not  all  agreed  that  it  was  either  desirable  or  necessary  for  all 
the  social  welfare  services  to  be  merged  in  a single  department.  For  example, 
one  suggested  that  a single  body  of  social  workers  should  be  used  by  various 
departments,  but  saw  no  need  for  a large  unified  department.  In  another 
authority  co-ordination  ‘ on  the  ground  ’ was  so  excellent  that  the  idea  of  a 
unified  department  had  not  really  arisen.  A few  children’s  officers  still  cling  to 
their  independent  status.  One  medical  officer  felt  that  the  children’s  service  was 
too  complicated  to  be  combined  with  health  services  and  had  not  experienced 
any  real  problems  under  the  present  arrangements. 

248.  A number  of  children’s  officers,  however,  would  no  longer  press  for  the 
separate  existence  of  a children’s  department,  although  one  of  these  felt  that  the 
service  had  profited  considerably  from  being  independent  in  the  early  years  of  its 
existence  and  was  probably  the  most  ‘ quickly  marching  ’ service.  Another,  who 
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deplored  the  fragmentation  of  the  social  services  and  favoured  the  concept  of 
helping  the  family  as  a whole,  was  nevertheless  ‘ terrified  of  reintroducing  the 
pre-war  concept  of  social  work  tagging  on  to  some  other  section,  either  doctors  or 
educationists 

249  None  of  the  children’s  officers  with  whom  we  discussed  the  problem  gave 
positive  support  to  the  idea  of  a social  welfare  department  being  under  the  control 
of  a medical  officer  and  a number  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea.  One  who 
thought  this  was  the  course  of  action  which  might  first  spring  to  mind  in  local 
authorities,  regarded  it  as  ‘ the  worst  solution  possible  ’,  since  it  would  widen  the 
scope  of  ‘ the  dead  hand  of  public  health  Several  others  said  that  doctors  were 
not  ‘ social  work  minded  Because  of  this  attitude  some  authorities  who 
have  tried  to  place  the  children’s  service  under  the  overall  control  of  their  medical 
officer  have  experienced  considerable  difficulties. 

250.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  to  show  whether  or  not  the  apprehension 
shown  by  children’s  officers  about  the  possible  results  of  control  by  a medical 
officer  is  justified.  A number  of  medical  officers  with  whom  we  also  discussed  the 
problem  have  given  the  impression  that  they  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
accepting  responsibility  for  the  whole  of  social  welfare  and  some  certainly 
appear  to  have  a particular  interest  in  the  welfare  aspects  of  their  present  sphere. 
Some  approach  the  children’s  department  with  an  element  of  distrust,  feeling 
that  it  has  a tendency  to  ‘ empire  building  ’,  which  has  been  fostered  even  more 
by  the  1963  Act.  Obviously,  however,  the  degree  of  the  ability  and  interest  of 
medical  officers  in  welfare  work  is  purely  fortuitous. 

251.  We  sensed  less  actual  hostility— though  not  very  much  positive  enthusiasm 

for  the  idea  of  placing  the  service  under  the  wing  of  the  chief  education  officer. 

One  children’s  officer  expressed  the  view  that,  although  this  would  not  be  an 
entirely  happy  arrangement,  it  would  be  much  preferable  to  giving  the  res- 
ponsibility to  the  medical  officer. 

252.  A few  children’s  officers  gave  the  impression  that  they  would  be  happy  to 
extend  their  own  sphere  of  activity  and  expand  their  staff  and  many  have,  of 
course,  done  so  as  a result  of  the  1963  Act.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether 
many  would  wish  to  take  the  full  responsibility  for  social  welfare  services 
themselves  and  this  is  really  an  academic  question,  in  view  of  the  position  of  both 
the  children’s  officer  and  the  children’s  committee  in  the  local  authority  hierarchy. 

253.  The  majority  of  those  children’s  officers  and  others  whom  we  consulted 
seemed  to  favour  the  idea  of  a new  type  of  officer,  with  responsibility  for  social 
welfare,  exercising  overall  control  over  a number  of  specialist  departments.  All 
the  children’s  officers  stressed,  however,  the  vital  importance  of  such  an  officer 
having  a social  service,  rather  than  a purely  administrative,  background. 

254.  We  received  only  a few  suggestions  from  children’s  officers  about  the  exact 
scope  of  a social  welfare  department,  but  all  seemed  to  assume  that  the  whole  of 
the  children’s  and  welfare  services  would  be  included  automatically.  We  felt  that 
some  had  not  a sufficiently  detailed  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  other  depart- 
ments to  make  a valid  selection.  There  were  a number  of  suggestions  that  the 
work  of  educational  welfare  officers  should  be  incorporated,  although  it  was 
realised  there  were  practical  difficulties  in  ensuring  that  their  valuable  link  with 
the  schools  was  maintained.  One  deputy  children's  officer  saw  the  need  for  close 
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co-ordination  with  the  education  service  in  the  sphere  of  special  education  and 
also  the  provision  of  boarding  education  for  children  without  an  educational 
handicap,  but  did  not  suggest  that  these  functions  should  be  detached  from  the 
education  service. 

255.  Mental  health  services  were  also  thought  by  many  to  be  closely  allied  to  a 
social  welfare  department,  although  it  was  appreciated  by  some  that  these  social 
workers  were  specialist  officers.  The  health  visitors,  whose  functions  have  both 
medical  and  social  work  elements,  were  also  seen  to  be  in  a special  category. 

256.  So  far  in  this  section  we  have  approached  the  question  of  the  grouping  of 
‘ social  welfare  ’ services  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children's  service.  We  turn 
now  to  a summary  of  the  views  we  heard  expressed  over  a rather  wider  field  and, 
in  particular,  those  relating  to  the  welfare  service.  Whereas  attempts  to  in- 
corporate the  children’s  service  in  a larger  department  have  been  comparatively 
rare  and  have  often  produced  difficulties,  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a number 
of  authorities  where  the  welfare  and  health  departments  were  amalgamated; 
sometimes  (but  not  invariably)  there  was  a fusing  of  committees  also.  In  sum- 
marising the  opinions  we  heard  expressed  we  shall  make  a broad  division  between 
those  authorities  where  health  and  welfare  services  are  combined  and  those 
where  they  are  organised  separately. 

257  We  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeking  the  views  of  those  engaged  in 
the  welfare  services  in  authorities  where  welfare  and  health  were  merged.  The 
chief  officer  was  always  the  medical  officer  and  these  invariably  strongly  sup- 
ported the  arrangement.  One,  who  had  experience  of  an  integrated  service  in  a 
previous  authority,  felt  that,  bearing  in  mind  that  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
life  a dose  health  supervision  was  maintained,  it  seemed  illogical  that  the  welfare 
of  the  handicapped  over  the  age  of  fifteen  should  be  under  a separate  department; 
he  also  felt  it  was  illogical  for  a lay  officer  to  be  responsible  for  the  welfare  o 
physically  handicapped  persons.  He  found  that  liaison  both  within  the  authority 
and  with  outside  agencies  was  much  easier  when  the  services  were  integrated. 
He  mentioned,  however,  that  the  welfare  officer  had  been  given  a good  deal  of 
autonomy.  Another  medical  officer  in  an  authority  where  the  health  and  welfare 
departments  had  recently  been  grouped  was  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  but 
felt  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  the  merging  of  committees,  which  were  at 
present  separate  (although  with  a common  membership).  Another  explained  that 
in  his  authority  there  had  at  one  time  been  a separate  welfare  department,  but 
when  the  welfare  officer  retired  his  successor  was  placed  on  the  medical  officer  s 
staff.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  welfare  had  once  been  a separate  department 
meant  that  it  still  tended  to  ‘ run  in  parallel  ’ and  he  had  to  make  great  efforts  to 
bring  the  two  together.  He  had  found  that  amalgamation  had  many  practical 
advantages.  The  welfare  service  had  become  expert  in  dealing  with  residential 
institutions  and  had  useful  experience  to  bring  to  bear  on  institutions  needed  by 
the  mental  health  department.  He  also  found  that  the  linking  of  the  two  services 
had  produced  better  relations  between  welfare  workers  and  the  nursing  service, 
he  realised  that  certain  specialist  welfare  workers  were  needed  but  was  anxious 
not  to  press  this  tendency  too  far. 

258.  There  was  a good  deal  of  support  for  amalgamation  too  from  other  officers 
and  members  who  had  practical  experience  of  its  working.  In  one  authority, 
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where  the  departments  were  merged  under  the  medical  officer  and  where  there 
was  also  a combined  health  and  social  services  committee,  the  Clerk  said  that  the 
arrangement  had  much  to  commend  it  administratively  and  saved  a lot  of  conflict; 
he  referred  to  the  value  of  having  medical  advice  freely  available  in  the  care  of 
the  elderly  infirm  and  of  the  handicapped  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  furnishing  and  staffing  of  institutions  to  be  dealt  with  on  a larger  scale,  so 
that  greater  specialisation  was  possible.  Another  said  that  the  amalgamation  of 
health  and  welfare  services  was  cheaper  and  improved  co-ordination  and  there 
were  no  suspicions  that  it  had  resulted  in  ‘ empire  building  ’.  Another  said  that 
the  grouping  of  health  and  welfare  functions  at  both  departmental  and  committee 
level  (the  only  example  of  grouped  services  in  his  authority)  had  worked  well  in 
practice  and  produced  a good  deal  of  liaison  in  the  field.  Another  Clerk  referred 
to  the  success  of  placing  health  and  welfare  ‘ under  an  outstanding  medical 
officer  of  health  ’. 

259  We  did  not,  in  fact,  receive  any  direct  criticisms  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
health  and  welfare  services  from  authorities  with  experience  of  this,  although  it 
must  be  stressed  that,  as  mentioned  earlier,  we  had  no  expressions  of  opinion 
from  those  directly  concerned  in  the  welfare  services. 

260.  In  those  authorities  where  the  services  are  separate,  opinions  were  divided. 
One  welfare  officer  with  whom  we  discussed  the  problem  referred  to  the  days  of 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  when  the  ‘ authority  used  to  come  from  one  man  in  the 
district  ’.  Now,  he  said,  ‘ there’s  no  knowing  where  the  authority  is  ’.  He  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  a united  welfare  department  and  would  like  to  include  the 
children’s  service  and  those  aspects  of  welfare  handled  by  the  probation  service 
and  the  national  assistance  board,  to  alleviate  the  present  situation  where  there 
are  likely  to  be  a number  of  officers  dealing  with  the  same  case — the  district 
welfare  officer,  the  doctor,  the  district  nurse,  the  health  inspector,  the  handicapped 
persons’  officer,  the  instructor  for  the  handicapped,  a visitor  from  the  church  or 
chapel  and  visitors  from  voluntary  committees  as  well  as  the  national  assistance 
officer  once  a quarter.  He  did  not  feel  that  dovetailing  of  services  would  bring 
about  a completely  integrated  service;  there  was  a need  for  one  composite  body. 
Another  welfare  officer  said  that,  looking  at  the  problem  objectively,  he  felt  that 
the  welfare  and  medical  services  ought  to  be  under  the  same  control  and  that 
this  development  had  ‘ got  to  come  ’;  he  thought  it  important  that  the  officer  in 
control  should  be  a doctor  who  was  also  a sociologist.  Although  he  had  found 
his  present  medical  officer  a serious  stumbling  block  when  trying  to  achieve 
co-ordination  at  field  work  level,  he  would  nevertheless  be  prepared  to  accept 
overall  direction  from  other  first-rate  medical  officers  he  had  known. 

261.  Another  chief  welfare  officer  took  a different  view,  however,  stressing  the 
importance  of  having  a separate  welfare  department.  He  thought  it  essential  that 
welfare  services  should  not  be  under  the  control  of  a medical  officer,  which 
would  result  in  the  ‘ social  side  ’ becoming  sub-ordinated.  He  thought  that  the 
home  help  service  should  be  transferred  from  the  health  department  to  the 
welfare  department,  because  so  many  of  the  recipients  were  old  people.  Another 
welfare  officer  was  at  great  pains  to  point  out  that  he  was  the  head  of  his  own 
department,  quite  independent  of  the  medical  officer  and  reported  to  a separate 
committee.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a legal  obligation  for 
all  authorities  to  set  up  a separate  welfare  department,  define  its  functions  and 
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appoint  a separate  welfare  officer.  His  concern  was  not  so  much  about  achieving 
liaison  between  various  social  services,  but  about  the  fragmentation  of  welfare 
services  in  some  areas ; for  example,  in  some  places  the  medical  officer  looked  after 
the  physically  handicapped  and  the  blind  and  the  welfare  officer  dealt  only  with 
homes  for  the  aged.  He  thought  it  essential  that  a chief  officer  controlling  welfare 
services  should  have  field  experience,  as  a ‘ pure  ’ administrator  might  be 
tempted  to  run  the  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  administration  rather  than  the 
recipients  and  might  not  be  prepared  to  interpret  policy  flexibly. 

262.  A number  of  medical  officers  to  whom  we  spoke  would  welcome  the  idea 
of  the  integration  of  the  health  and  welfare  services;  most  (although  not  all) 
assumed  that  the  new  department  would  be  under  their  control.  One  thought  that 
there  should  be  a single  committee  dealing  with  health,  welfare  and  child  care 
with  three  sub-committees  responsible  for  the  three  different  aspects ; he  regretted 
that  this  was  quite  out  of  the  question  in  his  authority  at  present,  because  of 
tension  between  the  chairmen  of  the  health  and  welfare  committees.  He  thought 
it  very  important  that  all  ‘ social  welfare  ’ services  should  share  a common 
budget,  as  there  were  many  alternative  ways  of  dealing  with  the  same  problem. 
He  felt  that  there  should  be  a single  officer  looking  at  the  problem  of  the  com- 
munity as  a whole  and,  although  he  did  not  regard  it  as  in  theory  essential  for 
this  function  to  be  exercised  by  a medical  officer,  he  found  it  difficult  to  suggest 
how  it  could  be  organised  otherwise.  He  was  concerned  also  about  the  results  of 
the  division  of  responsibility  for  the  health  service  and  felt  that  all  aspects 
should  be  controlled  by  a single  unit  of  government. 

263.  Another  medical  officer  said  that,  although  he  could  not  argue  that  the 
welfare  and  health  departments  must  be  amalgamated,  he  was  nevertheless 
looking  towards  a cross-fertilisation  of  ideas  and  a fusion  of  thinking  between 
the  two  departments  and  he  felt  that  the  grouping  of  services  would  certainly  be 
advantageous  from  the  point  of  view  of  agencies  outside  local  government,  such 
as  the  hospitals  and  the  family  doctors.  In  practice  he  had  to  ‘ tread  very  care- 
fully ’ with  the  welfare  department,  which  was  ‘ fighting  for  its  empire  ’. 

264.  Another  medical  officer  felt  there  was  some  duplication  at  field-work  level 
and,  although  he  personally  did  not  want  the  welfare  department  under  his  wing; 
he  nevertheless  felt  there  was  a need  for  a department  of  social  welfare,  including 
health. 

265.  One  medical  officer  did  not  feel  strongly  about  the  need  for  the  grouping  of 
health,  welfare  and  children’s  services  in  a single  department.  He  said  he  found 
it  difficult  to  visualise  how  this  would  work.  He  thought  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  for  such  a department  to  be  controlled  by  a non-medical  man,  because 
almost  all  social  work  cases  have  a medical  element  and  doctors  will  not  work 
under  a layman;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  welfare  departments  were 
beginning  to  assume  competence  on  medical  matters.  He  said  that  if  all  local 
authority  ‘ social  welfare  ’ services  were  grouped  there  seemed  to  be  no  logic 
in  stopping  at  that  point;  a number  of  welfare  services  not  at  present  controlled 
by  local  authorities  ought  to  be  included. 

266.  A number  of  other  officers  and  members  favoured  the  grouping  of  services 
for  a variety  of  reasons.  A treasurer  gave  strong  support  to  the  idea  and  particu- 
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larly  disapproved  of  the  fact  that  in  his  present  authority  there  was  even  a division 
within  the  health  services,  since  school  health  was  not  under  the  ‘ clear  and 
undivided  control  of  the  medical  officer’.  Another  treasurer  had  pressed 
(unsuccessfully)  for  the  merging  of  the  ‘ domiciliary  ’ services  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  field  services.  A Clerk  referred  to  ‘ the  absurd  spectacle  of  the 
chief  welfare  officer  disagreeing  with  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the 
children’s  officer  ’.  He  thought  all  the  social  services  should  come  under  one 
umbrella  with  a man  of  some  calibre — an  administrator — in  charge  of  all  these; 
he  did  not  want  to  see  a doctor  in  charge  because  he  thought  they  were  hardly 
ever  good  administrators.  Another  Clerk  suggested  a combination  of  welfare 
and  housing  services. 

267.  One  Clerk  was  more  concerned  about  the  committee  structure.  He  said  that 
in  his  authority  there  were  at  present  three  committees  and  10  sub-committees 
concerned  with  welfare.  He  thought  there  should  be  one  main  social  welfare 
committee  of  not  more  than  20  members,  with  sub-committees  for  welfare 
homes,  general  welfare  services  and  local  health  services.  He  realised,  however, 
that  a streamlined  structure  of  this  kind  was  dependent  on  members  having  faith 
in  chief  officers. 

268.  A health  committee  chairman  said  that,  although  he  had  in  the  past  opposed 
the  "amalgamation  of  the  health  and  welfare  committees  for  various  reasons 
which  had  seemed  compelling  at  the  time,  now  he  had  become  chairman  himself 
he  had  realised  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  linking  the  two  services. 
A finance  committee  chairman  said  that  he  regarded  the  amalgamation  of  the 
social  services  as  right  in  principle.  A councillor  who  was  herself  a trained  social 
worker  said  that  she  thought  the  present  division  of  responsibilities  was  most 
unsatisfactory  and  was  perpetuated  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  Home  Office 
and  the  Ministry  of  Health;  she  thought  there  was  a ‘ tremendous  case  ’ for  a 
family  department  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  welfare.  She  was,  however,  appalled 
at  the  suggestion  that  the  co-ordinator  should  be  a medical  officer  because, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  most  medical  officers  know  nothing  at  all  about 
social  work,  a fact  which  became  apparent  when  they  tried  to  deal  with  problem 
families. 

269.  Other  officers  and  members  in  authorities  where  the  departments  were 
separate  were,  however,  doubtful  about  the  value  of  grouping  them.  For  example, 
one  Clerk  said  he  thought  many  practical  problems  would  be  involved;  it  would 
be  a doubtful  step  to  take  away  from  the  medical  officer  his  responsibility  for 
maternity  and  child  welfare,  home  nursing  and  health  visiting;  yet  to  place  upon 
him  responsibility  for  other  welfare  services  ‘ might  well  overburden  an  officer 
whose  duties  are  already  varied  and  onerous  ’.  A member  of  the  Clerk’s  staff  in 
another  authority  said  he  had  had  experience  of  welfare  services  being  controlled 
by  a medical  officer  in  two  previous  authorities.  He  thought  the  great  obstacle 
was  that  most  medical  officers  were  not  able  to  take  on  the  additional  respon- 
sibility. In  another  authority  the  Clerk  said  that,  although  he  thought  there  was 
much  to  be  said  for  merging  departments  where  the  right  officer  was  available  to 
run  the  combined  service,  in  his  authority  there  was  such  excellent  co-operation 
between  the  three  departments  that  he  would  not  suggest  any  alteration  in  present 
arrangements. 
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270.  A councillor  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a mistake  to  merge  the  services  as 
it  was  ‘ not  everyone’s  cup  of  tea  ’ to  have  a doctor  as  a leader.  Another  said 
that,  although  a combined  department  might  be  necessary  in  a large  authority, 
in  a small  one  it  was  better  to  have  individual  departments  with  good  co- 
ordination between  them.  A third,  referring  to  the  possible  amalgamation  of 
health  and  welfare  committees,  said  the  idea  had  been  mooted  in  his  authority, 
but  dropped  because  it  was  felt  that  the  health  committee  had  an  enormous  job 
and  it  would  be  unfair  to  burden  it  with  more. 

271.  In  view  of  the  small  sample  of  authorities  consulted,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  these  views  are  necessarily  representative,  nor  can  we  attempt  to  generalise 
from  them.  However,  the  comments  we  ourselves  received  illustrate  the  variety 
of  approaches  to  the  problem  and  some  of  the  difficulties  involved. 

272.  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a detailed  review  of  the  social  services 
undertaken  a few  years  ago  in  one  authority,  with  a view  to  reorganisation.  A 
new  two-tier  system  was  proposed.  At  field  level  each  area  would  have  an  all- 
purpose welfare  group  with  an  area  welfare  officer  as  its  leader.  He  would  be  a 
fully  qualified  and  experienced  social  worker,  dealing  personally  with  the  most 
acute  and  complex  problems  arising  in  his  area  and  acting  as  the  mental  welfare 
officer.  His  team  would  include  at  least  one  qualified  and  experienced  social 
worker  able  to  deal  with  the  elderly,  the  blind,  the  physically  handicapped,  the 
homeless  and  problem  families  when  these  cases  were  at  a less  intense  stage  of 
development;  these  social  workers  would  be  helped  by  a number  of  welfare 
assistants.  There  would  be  at  least  one  social  worker  with  a good  qualification  in 
social  science  and  practical  experience  of  child  care  who,  although  engaged  on 
children’s  problems  for  most  of  the  time,  would  be  regarded  as  a member  of  a 
team.  There  would  also  be  specialist  mental  welfare  officers.  It  was  intended  that 
the  area  welfare  officer  should  form  a link  with  teachers  or  education  welfare 
officers.  As  the  domestic  help  service  is  used  predominantly  by  the  elderly,  it  was 
proposed  that  it  should  be  integrated  with  the  other  welfare  services  and  ad- 
ministered at  area  level.  It  was  intended  that  health  visitors,  whose  work  is  vital 
in  the  detection  of  problems,  should  co-operate  with  the  area  group  and  it  was 
hoped  that  they  would  thus  be  relieved  of  the  weight  of  social  welfare  work 
which  they  had  acquired  over  the  years  and  would  be  able  to  devote  more  time 
to  their  health  work.  To  ensure  the  smooth  working  of  the  co-ordinated  services 
at  area  level,  it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  at  headquarters  an  officer 
responsible  for  all  the  social  services.  In  view  of  the  close  links  between  the 
welfare  and  health  services  it  was  proposed  that  a chief  officer  for  welfare 
services  should  be  appointed  within  the  health  department  and  that  his  relation- 
ship with  the  medical  officer  of  health  should  be  on  partnership  lines,  rather  than 
that  of  deputy  and  chief  officer.  The  children’s  officer  would  remain  separate  but 
would  work  closely  with  the  chief  officer  for  welfare  services. 

273.  It  was  also  recommended  that,  to  ensure  simplicity  of  organisation,  the 
health  committee  should  administer  all  health  and  social  welfare  activities,  but 
that  there  should  be  a considerable  degree  of  delegation  to  sub-committees  with 
more  specialised  functions. 

274.  This  scheme  was  for  various  reasons  not  adopted  by  the  council,  although 
it  now  seems  that  the  climate  of  opinion  is  beginning  to  change  in  its  favour. 
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275  Information  we  received  about  an  abortive  attempt  by  another  authority 
to  introduce  a co-ordinated  family  service  is  an  illustration  of  the  problems  of 
defining  its  exact  scope  and  also  the  difficulties  of  bringing  about  a change  of  this 
kind.  The  idea  was  apparently  originally  sponsored  by  the  children’s  department, 
with  strong  support  from  the  welfare  department,  chiefly  as  a means  of  co- 
ordinating work  at  field  level;  it  was  intended  that  the  new  department  should 
comprise  specialist  sections.  A special  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
a scheme  and  received  a mass  of  information  about  the  work  of  social  workers  in 
all  the  departments  (not  only  those  in  welfare  and  children’s  departments  but 
education  welfare  officers,  health  visitors,  mental  health  workers,  home  helps, 
etc.)  and  about  the  wide  range  of  social  services  sponsored  by  different  depart- 
ments. Reports  were  also  produced  showing  the  areas  of  operation  of  the  various 
social  workers,  details  of  problem  families  and  the  departments  concerned  with 
them.  The  establishment  officer  looked  into  the  duties  of  social  workers  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  needed  was  a group  of  general  purpose  workers 
and  also  a group  of  specialists  (a  child  care  officer,  family  caseworkers,  blind 
welfare  officers,  etc.)  all  under  the  general  control  of  a senior  social  worker.  The 
general  workers  would  operate  over  a limited  geographical  area,  sifting  all  cases 
and  calling  in  the  specialists  only  when  necessary;  it  was  envisaged  that  some 
cases  might,  after  the  specialist  officer  had  made  his  contributions,  be  referred 
back  to  the  general  purposes  worker. 

276.  The  education  welfare  officers  were  not  to  be  included  in  these  general 
arrangements,  but  were  to  be  shown  how  their  work  would  fit  in.  The  whole 
problem  became  even  more  complicated  in  relation  to  the  medical  officer’s 
department  and,  after  considerable  delays,  it  was  proposed  that  only  the  child- 
ren’s and  welfare  departments  should  be  amalgamated  and  ‘ means  of  con- 
sultation and  co-operation  ’ should  be  discussed  with  the  medical  officer.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  new  chief  officer  should  be  the  welfare  officer. 

277.  However,  the  sub-committee’s  scheme  met  with  a luke-warm  reception 
from  the  committee  chairmen  concerned.  The  chairman  of  the  welfare  committee 
was  entirely  opposed  to  the  scheme  on  the  grounds  that  it  derived  from  lack  of 
experience  of  social  work  (despite  the  fact  that  the  welfare  department  had 
supported  it)  and  that  it  might  lead  to  a committee  too  big  to  be  workable.  The 
chairman  of  the  children’s  committee  described  it  as  right  in  principle,  but 
thought  the  present  was  not  a suitable  time  to  introduce  it,  in  view  of  staffing 
difficulties.  The  chairman  of  the  health  committee  criticised  the  scheme  as  being 
insufficiently  comprehensive  and  felt  it  would  in  any  case  be  better  to  wait  for  a 
lead  from  the  central  government.  Only  the  chairman  of  the  education  committee 
was  prepared  to  co-operate,  pointing  out,  however,  that  education  stood  outside 
the  main  proposals ! 

278.  The  advice  given  to  the  new  London  Boroughs  in  1964  by  the  organisation 
then  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  Organisation  and  Methods  Com- 
mittee is  also  of  interest.  The  reorganisation  of  London  government  gave  an 
opportunity  for  rethinking  departmental  organisation,  without  the  problems  of 
vested  interest  which  inevitably  exist  in  an  established  authority.  Having  ex- 
amined all  the  health  and  welfare  services  for  which  the  new  authorities  would  be 
responsible  and  considered  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  a separate 
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welfare  department,  the  organisation  reached  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
balance  of  advantage  seemed  to  be  with  the  integration  of  health  and  welfare  in 
one  department,  although  they  considered  it  imperative  that  officers  concerned 
with  specifically  welfare  matters  should  be  given  both  senior  status  and  sub- 
stantial rates  of  pay. 
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The  Work  of  the  Committees — 

Types  of  Decision  and  Delegation  to  Officers 


Introductory 

1.  The  law  makes  provision  for  the  appointment  of  committees  for  any  such 
general  or  special  purpose  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  authority  would  be 
better  regulated  and  managed  by  a committee.  The  council  may  ‘ delegate  to  a 
committee  so  appointed  with  or  without  restrictions  or  conditions,  as  they  think 
fit,  any  functions  exercisable  by  the  local  authority  whether  with  respect  to  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  area  of  the  local  authority,  except  the  powers  of  levying,  or 
issuing  a precept  for,  a rate,  or  of  borrowing  money  (Local  Government  Act 
1933,  Sec.  85(1)).  In  addition  to  conferring  these  permissive  powers  the  1933  Act, 
and  certain  other  statutes  require  the  establishment  of  committees  for  specific 
purposes  and  the  submission  of  certain  items  of  business  to  these  committees. 
For  purposes  for  which  a full  council  meeting  is  considered  inconvenient  or 
inefficient,  and  yet  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  have  dealt  with  by  a body  of 
members,  the  committee  is  the  obvious  expedient. 

2.  Unlike  the  full  council,  a committee  of  the  council  can  be  shaped  to  fulfil 
particular,  limited  needs.  Apart  from  the  few  cases  where  statutory  requirements 
or  the  need  for  ministerial  approval  set  limitations,  a council  is  free  to  choose 
any  size  of  membership  from  two  up  to  the  full  council  plus  co-opted  members, 
and  to  make  any  definition  it  wishes  of  the  committee’s  share  of  the  work  of  the 
council.  We  have  described  some  of  the  variety  to  be  found  in  the  size  of  com- 
mittees, the  frequency  with  which  they  meet  and  the  time  they  take  over  their 
work,  in  Chapter  2.  As  we  have  shown,  some  councils  appoint  as  many  as  35 
main  committees  and  in  addition  up  to  160  sub-committees,  excluding  ad  hoc 
sub-committees.  A committee  membership  of  under  ten,  at  least  for  those  types 
of  committee  of  which  we  have  studied  the  details,  is  rare  except  in  authorities 
serving  populations  of  below  20,000.  In  general  the  most  popular  size  lies  between 
10  and  19  members,  except  in  the  case  of  the  counties,  where  memberships  are 
generally  over  20,  and  in  the  case  of  education  committees  where,  partly  under 
the  influence  of  central  government  advice  concerning  co-opted  members,  sizes 
of  membership  tend  to  lie  between  20  and  40  in  county  boroughs  and  between 
40  and  60,  rising  to  an  extreme  of  105  in  the  counties  (see  Appendix,  Tables  IV- 
Vffl). 

3.  The  size  of  a committee  obviously  affects  the  way  in  which  it  behaves,  and  it 
appears  probable  that  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  many  , matters  in  a large 
committee  is  one  reason  why  discussion  is  often  perfunctory  and  proposals  often 
in  practice  tend  to  be  settled  by  consultation  before  they  reach  the  committee. 
The  volume  of  business  is  also  an  important  consideration : education  committees 
usually  have  hundreds  of  items  fed  to  them  by  sub-committees  and  are  therefore 
highly  selective  in  what  they  discuss.  A sub-committee  structure  is  an  obvious 
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device  for  dealing  with  a large  volume  of  business.  It  encourages  specialisation 
of  interest,  and  in  consequence  members  are  less  likely  to  wish  to  speak  on 
matters  outside  the  purview  of  their  .sub "Committees  at  full  committee  level. 
Where,  as  in  the  field  of  housing,  this  specialisation  takes  place  to  a much  lesser 
extent  than  in  education,  the  main  committee  tends  to  enter  into  much  greater 
detail,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  time  taken  over  meetings.  A very  large  housing 
committee,  with  most  members  eager  to  speak  on  a large  number  of  items,  might 
well  in  practice  prove  unmanageable. 

4.  It  may  be  agreed  that  a very  large  committee  is  unsuitable  for  reaching  certain 
types  of  decision.  It  can  also  be  argued  that  the  typical  medium  sized  local 
government  committee  of  between  ten  and  thirty  members  is  unsuited  for  a large 
part  of  the  business  that  comes  before  it.  Councillors  are  not  generally  chosen 
as  experts  on  services.  The  chairman  and  the  chief  officers  have  the  responsibility 
for  doing  what  they  can  to  raise  the  level  of  understanding  of  members  on  a 
committee  to  a point  where  there  can  be  a useful  discussion  of  the  facts  and  an 
informed  decision.  The  larger  the  committee,  the  more  difficult  the  task  of 
producing  an  adequate  level  of  comprehension  when  issues  of  any  complexity 
are  to  be  decided.  Symptomatic  of  the  large  committee,  unsuited  to  its  task,  is  the 
tendency  which  we  shall  discuss  later  in  this  chapter  and  which  was  remarked 
upon  by  many  of  the  chairmen  and  officers  whom  we  interviewed,  for  committees 
to  spend  their  time  talking  about  small  matters  because  they  come  easily  within 
the  reach  of  their  understanding,  and  to  avoid  discussion  of  difficult  major 
questions  of  policy.  The  bigger  the  committee,  the  more  (we  thought  from  our 
observations)  repetitiousness  became  a characteristic,  the  more  individual 
members  tended  to  ride  their  often  irrelevant  hobby-horses,  the  more  the 
occasions  when  members  who  spoke  showed  that  they  misunderstood  the 
problem,  the  more  the  tempo  of  discussion  was  likely  to  be  dominated  by 
considerations  such  as  the  proximity  of  lunch  time.  On  several  occasions  we 
have  seen  matters  of  considerable  importance  at  the  tail  of  the  agenda  skimped, 
delegated  or  determined  by  a small  rump  left  after  their  fellow  members  had 
departed.  The  problems  of  committee  management  sometimes  tend  to  be  as 
prominent  as  the  problems  which  the  committee  has  been  summoned  to  de- 
termine. 

5.  Because  of  the  cumbersome  nature  of  the  typical  committee,  particularly  the 
extent  to  which  its  time  is  absorbed  in  achieving  some  limited  degree  of  under- 
standing of  a problem  and  effective  communication  between  its  members  prior 
to  taking  a decision,  and  because  of  its  discontinuity  in  time  (some  important 
committees  meet  only  once  a quarter),  the  activities  to  which  it  is  suited  are  very 
limited.  It  can  deliberate,  it  can  take  decisions,  but  it  is  generally  dependent 
upon  the  reports  made  to  it  and  it  cannot  execute  its  decisions.  Its  limitations  are 
overcome  by  the  appointment  of  officers  to  supply  it  with  information  and  guidance 
and  to  establish  and  maintain  the  authority’s  services  in  the  light  of  its  directions 
and  of  chairmen  who  are  often  expected,  to  varying  extents,  to  take  actions  on 
its  behalf.  Extensive  delegation,  in  a non-legal  sense,  is  implicit  in  the  system 
since  owing  to  limitations  of  time  the  decisions  a committee  can  consider  are  in 
practice  relatively  few.  Even  the  smallest  local  government  councils  rely  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  initiative  of  their  Clerks  and  other  chief  officers  in  pre- 
paring agendas,  making  minor  decisions  and  keeping  business  moving  between 
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meetings.  Although  the  proliferation  of  committees  in  larger  authorities  increases 
the  time  available  for  corporate  decision  making  it  cannot  compensate  for  the 
much  larger  volume  of  business  due  to  size.  Some  Clerks  to  whom  we  spoke 
were  very  conscious  that  because  so  many  items  were  being  routed  to  committee, 
the  whole  system  was  in  danger  of  becoming  ‘ clogged  up  . Selection  of  items  for 
consideration  by  committee  was  essential:  the  real  problem  lay  in  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  selection.  Looked  at  in  another  way,  it  is  the  problem  of  what 
should  be  left  to  be  decided  outside  committee,  perhaps  by  sub-committees,  by 
chairmen  and  vice-chairmen,  or  by  officers. 

6.  It  would  not  be  possible,  without  making  the  scope  of  this  study  too  un- 
wieldy, to  consider  in  full  the  problems  of  the  functions  of  sub-committees,  which 
may  consist  of  no  more  than  a two  man  working-group  or,  at  the  other  extreme, 
differ  in  no  important  particular  from  a main  standing  committee  other  than  that 
they  do  not  report  direct  to  the  council.  The  flexible  use  of  such  bodies  is  obvious- 
ly a mark  of  the  degree  to  which  a committee  is  aware  of  the  importance  of 
establishing  the  most  suitable  conditions  for  the  consideration  of  particular 
kinds  of  problems.  We  have  already  considered  the  role  of  chairman  and  deputy 
chairman  in  this  respect  in  Chapter  7.  This  leaves  the  important  problem  of 
action  by  officers  for  which,  although  it  is  necessarily  extensive,  there  is  generally 
no  legal  provision. 

7.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  statutory  law  is  against  delega- 
gation  by  the  body  of  elected  members.  In  Part  V of  the  3rd  Schedule  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1933  it  is  laid  down  that: 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  enactment  (including  any  enactment  in 
this  Act)  all  acts  of  a local  authority  and  all  questions  coming  or  arising 
before  a local  authority  shall  be  done  and  decided  by  a majority  of  the 
members  of  the  local  authority  present  and  voting  therein  at  the  meeting  of 
the  local  authority. 

The  tendency  of  the  law,  and  in  particular  the  lack  of  statutory  distinction 
between  deliberative  and  executive  action,  is  to  force  all  matters  for  decision 
towards  the  top  level  in  the  structure,  and  in  practice  this  means  that  any  member 
or  officer  has  convincing  arguments  for  insisting  that  matters,  however  minor, 
shall  be  considered  at  committee  level.  Behind  the  legal  provisions  there  does,  of 
course,  lie  the  impeccable  principle  that  local  government  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  elected  representatives.  This  flow  of  business  to  the  top  is  however  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  principle  of  good  management  that  decisions  should  be 
taken  at  the  lowest  competent  level  in  an  organisation. 

8.  This  conflict  was  referred  to  by  several  persons  whom  we  interviewed  as  an 
inevitable  conflict  between  democracy  and  efficiency.  We  would  not  ourselves 
agree  that  such  a conflict  necessarily  exists.  Democratic  machinery  has  for  its 
purpose  the  determination  of  communal  objectives  and  the  reconciliation  of 
these  objectives  and  the  claims  they  make  on  limited  resources.  Efficiency,  in  the 
sense  of  reaching  ends  by  unwasteful  means  and  producing  speedy  and  fully 
informed  decisions,  is  an  inherent  part  of  these  objectives.  Nor  is  devolution  of 
authority  by  a council  or  committee  an  avoidance  of  responsibility,  provided  that 
whoever  exercises  the  devolved  power  is  competent  and  accountable. 
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9.  This  problem  would  be  easier  to  consider  if  local  government  business  could 
be  classified  into  matters  which  are  appropriately  the  concern  of  the  members 
and  matters  properly  the  concern  of  the  servants  of  the  council.  A distinction 
between  the  formulation  of  policy  and  its  execution  has  frequently  been  suggested 
as  a way  of  defining  the  respective  spheres  of  councillor  and  officer.  The  second 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Manpower  Committee,  for  example,  refers  to 
the  need  for  a proper  distinction  between  the  formulation  and  the  application  of 
policy.  Many  councillors  and  officers  whom  we  interviewed  referred  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a distinction,  and  we  review  some  of  the  relevant  opinions 
expressed  to  us  on  this  matter  in  the  section  below.  We  have  attempted  to  go 
further  than  this  distinction  and  to  find  other  bases  for  classification  of  the 
business  we  have  seen  brought  before  committees.  Time  has  prevented  us  from 
undertaking  an  extensive  and  systematic  analysis  of  committee  agendas.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  instances  and  the  comments  we  have  collected  on  this 
subject  and  on  delegation  to  officers  will  be  helpful— particularly  in  defining  the 
kinds  of  decisions  appropriate  to  the  local  government  committee. 

10.  We  have  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  look  at  the  reasons  suggested  for  the 
retention  of  certain  matters  for  consideration  by  committee  and  the  difference  in 
time  and  attention  given  to  different  subjects.  In  this  way  the  study  is  closely 
linked  with  the  sections  of  Chapter  3 on  the  satisfactions  of  local  government 
service  and  concepts  of  the  councillor’s  role. 

Decisions  before  committees 

(a)  Towards  a definition  of  policy. 

11.  The  line  between  a policy  decision  and  an  executive  decision  is  difficult  to 
draw,  and  yet  it  is  a distinction  of  high  practical  importance  in  the  way  many 
authorities  work.  A county  chief  education  officer,  for  example,  emphasised  the 
need  to  distinguish  between  policy,  which  was  for  the  members,  and  administra- 
tion, which  was  for  the  officers.  He  objected  strongly  when  he  thought  a member 
was  straying  out  of  the  area  of  policy  and  into  that  of  administration.  Several 
other  officers  said  that  there  was  no  problem  of  members  interfering  with 
administration  since  they  stopped  ‘ dabbling  ’ if  told  simply  that  the  matter  in 
question  was  an  administrative  one.  A Clerk  who  wrote  to  us  took  a stronger 
line.  He  said  that  it  had  been  an  absolute  rule  in  his  authority  during  the  long 
period  he  had  been  there  that  a very  firm  line  is  drawn  between  policy  and 
administration.  The  council  deal  with  policy  and  the  officials  with  administration. 

‘ In  any  cases  where  officials  have  tried  to  interfere  with  policy  I have  rapped 
them  firmly  over  the  knuckles.  Conversely  and  somewhat  more  violently  if 
necessary,  any  member  of  the  council  who  showed  a tendency  to  interfere  with 
administration  was  very  firmly  handled.  There  are  occasional  cases  where  it  is 
marginal.  In  such  cases  I make  the  point  clear  at  the  outset.  The  councillors  and 
the  official  concerned  then  work  in  some  measure  of  unison.  There  has  been  no 
trouble  over  this  point.  Again,  the  council  or  its  committees  may  ask  an  official 
for  his  opinion  on  policy.  He  should  give  it:  but  not  press  for  compliance  with  his 
opinion.  Officials  are  drilled,  in  some  measure,  to  make  the  following  opening  if 
they  wish  to  express  any  opinion  on  policy  which  they  regard  as  important  in 
discussion:  “ This  is  a matter  of  policy,  gentlemen,  and  you  must  make  your 
decision : but  there  are  one  or  two  technical  points  of  which  you  should  be 
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aware  before  reaching  a conclusion  That  kills  any  suggestion  of  unwarranted 
interference 

12  a County  Clerk  linked  the  matter  with  the  type  of  authority.  He  said  that 
one  thing  that  was  important  was  to  get  away  from  the  disadvantages  of  city 
government  • having  the  council  on  your  doorstep  and  no  distinction  being  made 
between  policy  and  administration.  The  distinction  between  policy  and  manage- 
ment he  thought  fundamental  to  satisfying  members  and  officers.  Another 
County  Clerk  who  considered  that  participation  by  members  in  detail  was  higher 
in  his  area  than  in  most  said  that  a growing  number  of  officers  felt  that  the  mem- 
bers should  concentrate  on  the  formulation  of  policy  and  leave  the  officials  to 
get  on  with  the  execution  of  this. 

13  Several  of  the  chairmen  and  officers  whom  we  interviewed  saw  anachievement 
of  a firm  distinction  between  policy  and  administration  as  a main  avenue  to 
reform.  One  councillor  said  that  he  and  his  colleagues  ought  to  deal  more  with 
policy  the  council  already  had  the  power  to  do  this.  He  thought  that  if  a 
recommendation  of  this  kind  were  made  by  the  Committee  on  Management 
most  members  would  agree  in  principle  but  disagree  in  practice.  A chief  officer 
said  that  the  most  important  thing  to  be  done  towards  reform  was  to  define 
and  emphasise  the  functions  of  the  officials  as  against  the  councillors.  A County 
Clerk  thought  his  main  problems  could  be  settled  by  the  clear  definition  of 
policy. 

14  Is  such  a clear  definition  possible  ? It  is  obvious  that  the  word  is  by  no  means 
self-defining.  T.  E.  Headrick,  in  his  discussion  of  the  problem  in  his  book,  ‘The 
Town  Clerk  in  English  Local  Government’,  suggests  that  the  general  idea  behind 
the  theory  of  the  distinction  is  that  matters  of  policy  involve  a much  wider  area  of 
discretion  than  do  matters  of  execution;  that  the  areas  of  choice  and  the  scope 
of  action  of  the  elected  representative  greatly  exceed  those  in  which  the  official 
moves  and  works  (page  74).  We  think  that  the  matter  may  be  taken  further  than 
this,  that  policy  relates  closely  to  the  values  the  members  wish  to  stress  and  the 
general  goals  they  wish  to  achieve.  It  seems  generally  accepted  that  policy 
normally  involves  laying  down  objectives  intermediate  between  general  goals  and 
limited  particular  arrangements  and  deciding  between  broad  priorities  so  that  the 
officers  have  guides  to  action  in  the  many  particulars  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.  Within  such  broad  guide-lines,  they  need  scope  and  freedom  to  use  most 
effectively  the  specialist  skills  for  which  they  have  been  selected. 

15.  Certain  broad  issues  of  policy  stand  out  clearly.  They  may  be  political  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  subjects  of  party  controversy,  or  they  may  have  party  political 
overtones.  All  have  significant  social  consequences.  Secondary  school  re-organisa- 
tion, a deliberate  attempt  to  widen  children’s  opportunity  and  to  break  down 
social  privilege,  is  an  obvious  example.  In  Wales  language  policy  can  be  a lively 
subject  of  controversy,  inspired  by  an  ardent  desire  on  the  part  of  some  members 
to  preserve  local  culture.  Fluoridation  of  water  supplies  was,  during  our  visits,  a 
subject  of  discussion  throughout  the  country,  and  like  the  two  other  issues 
already  mentioned,  kept  to  the  fore  of  attention  by  the  activities  of  pressure 
groups.  Here  a division  amongst  experts  left  room  for  popular  fears  to  be 
aroused  and  expressed  through  the  committee  and  council  machinery.  Conces- 
sionary fares  for  old  people  on  public  transport,  as  a means  of  enhancing  the 
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lives  of  old  people  in  general,  and  the  general  nature  of  housing  projects  and 
schemes  for  allocating  tenancies,  were  other  matters  involving  objectives  of 
general  social  welfare.  Planning  is  meaningless  without  the  definition  of  broad 
objects  and  their  translation  into  local  schemes  to  form  guide-lines  for  develop- 
ment. In  one  authority  we  visited  a refusal  by  many  of  the  members  to  consider 
themselves  at  all  bound  by  plans  they  had  previously  approved  appeared  to  have 
led  to  a dissolution  of  policy,  the  social  need  for  nucleation  of  villages,  at  one 
time  agreed  in  principle,  being  overlooked  in  decisions  on  particular  cases. 
‘ Overspill  ’ arrangements  are  obviously  high  policy  issues  since  they  affect  the 
balance  of  the  community  and  the  total  environment  in  which  people  live.  The 
extent  to  which  direct  labour  is  employed  for  works  is  a policy  issue  which, 
although  often  argued  on  practical  and  financial  grounds,  tends  to  be  influenced 
by  party  philosophies.  Agenda  items  on  all  these  matters  stood  out  from  the 
general  run  of  business  at  the  committees  we  attended  as  unambiguously  matters 
which  merited  full  airing  in  committee  and  council  and  the  consequent  general 
publicity.  Before  being  brought  before  committee  most  of  these  issues  had  been 
the  subject  of  elaborate  specialised  staff  work  as  a result  of  which  carefully 
considered  suggestions  could  be  put  before  members  in  the  form  of  an  officers’ 
report.  The  committee  concerned  could  adopt  such  suggestions,  choose  between 
alternatives,  make  minor  amendments  or  refer  the  report  back  after  defining 
more  clearly  the  aims  to  be  sought. 

16.  Many  policy  definitions,  however,  arise  in  quite  a different  way,  from  specific 
cases  or  limited  practical  problems.  Many  committees  have  a ‘ case-law  ’ which 
carries  heavy  weight  in  their  decisions.  In  one  committee  where  an  application 
from  a teacher  for  secondment  to  a course  came  up  for  consideration,  a member 
moved  that  the  application  be  approved  ‘ if  they  had  done  the  same  thing  be- 
fore ’.  One  officer  said  that  the  value  of  long-standing  members  was  often  that 
they  could  quote  helpful  cases  from  twenty  years  ago  or  more  which  even  the 
officers  did  not  know  about.  An  academic  informant  argues  that  the  elected 
representative  must  concern  himself  with  detail  as  well  as  principle,  for  a 
succession  of  detailed  decisions  may  eventually  constitute  a policy.  If  these 
detailed  decisions  are  not  watched,  officials,  not  councillors,  make  policy,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  adds,  too  much  attention  to  details  may  crowd  out 
consideration  of  policy. 

17.  One  problem  in  this  connection  is  that  ‘ case-law  ’ is  much  less  binding  on  a 
committee  than  a carefully  defined  general  policy.  Where  local,  or  even  personal, 
considerations  are  to  the  fore,  consistency  can  be  lost  on  planning  principles  for 
example.  One  observer  was  putting  this  point  when  he  said  that  where  member 
participation  in  planning  control  was  too  great,  there  tended  to  be  inconsistency 
in  decision-making,  and  this  could  lead  to  a loss  of  public  confidence  in  the 
planning  authority.  The  rule  stated  by  one  councillor  that  * approval  in  principle 
does  not  commit  us  ’ makes  consistent  policy  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Members 
in  one  area  were  said  to  have  ‘ no  sense  of  a need  to  be  consistent  ’,  and  the 
situation  was  consequently  frustrating  to  the  officers  who  were  unable  to  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  settled  expectations  of  council  decisions.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
in  the  area  concerned  lobbying  of  members  over  planning  applications  and 
appointments  was  accepted  as  normal  practice. 
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18.  True  policy-making  arises  out  of  particular  problems  when  consideration 
of  a new  case  leads  to  the  determination  of  general  guides  to  action  which  have  a 
general  application.  For  example,  if  a student  applies  for  financial  assistance  to 
pursue  a theological  course  the  committee  concerned  will  usually  assess  the 
merits  of  the  case  on  general  principles — the  nature  of  the  course,  the  standing 
of  the  college,  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant,  etc. — which  may  to  some 
extent  be  applied  administratively  to  other  cases.  The  same  is  true  of  applications 
for  house  mortgages,  tenancies,  planning  permissions  and  a very  wide  range  of 
cases  which  a local  authority  has  to  determine.  A process  occurs  in  which  policy 
gradually  acquires  greater  definition  as  a result  of  the  consideration  and  deter- 
mination of  border-line  cases  on  general  grounds  which  involve  the  formulation 
of  new  rules.  Officers  play  an  important  part  here  in  pointing  out  the  policy 
implications  of  new  cases.  Any  decision  taken,  in  order  to  be  a policy  decision, 
must  have  general  and  not  just  specific  consequences. 

19.  This  process  happens,  not  only  in  the  consideration  of  individual  cases  but 
also  in  the  examination  of  schemes  of  execution.  If,  for  example,  a council 
decides  to  introduce  concessionary  fares  for  old  age  pensioners,  an  examination 
of  the  administrative  proposals  may  lead  members  to  decide  that  too  many 
difficulties  are  being  placed  in  the  way  of  the  pensioners  to  enable  them  to  use 
the  scheme,  or  too  much  time  will  be  involved  for  transport  department  employees, 
and  to  ask  for  amendments  in  the  light  of  welfare  objectives  or  of  economy.  The 
administrative  scheme  is  used  as  a point  of  departure  for  a clearer  definition  of 
objectives.  (This  is  not  to  say  that  all  administration  is  necessarily  the  close 
concern  of  the  members ; in  many  fields  objectives  are  clearly  defined  or  under- 
stood or  the  subject  matter  is  too  technical  to  be  understood  by  the  members  and 
the  most  efficient  means  to  achieve  satisfactory  results  is  to  give  wide  scope 
to  expert  officials  and  ‘ judge  by  results  ’.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject 
below.) 

20.  One  class  of  ‘ policy  making  ’ which  may  or  may  not  involve  ‘ general  rule 
making  ’ is  the  allocation  of  resources.  The  allocations  between  services  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  estimates  require  judgements  on  what  is  of  most  value  to  the 
community,  a balancing  and  reconciliation  of  objectives.  Allocations  between 
areas,  for  example  whether  a clinic  should  be  provided  in  one  district  or  another, 
can  often  be  decided  on  neutral  criteria  of  need,  or  on  a more  naive  basis  of  ‘ fair 
shares  ’ to  different  localities,  or  as  a result  of  the  balance  of  local  pressures.  Our 
observations  are  that  all  three  factors  are  usually  involved,  although  members 
would  generally  prescribe  to  the  over-riding  importance  of  local  need  and,  if  this 
itself  is  accepted  as  the  over-riding  principle,  it  tends  to  take  detailed  allocations 
out  of  the  realms  of  policy.  Politically  neutral  evaluations  of  road-projects  are 
already  applied  in  some  areas  to  determine  priorities.  Where  arrangements 
within  a service  cease  to  be  a matter  of  policy  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
define.  Obviously  a point  is  quickly  reached  in  a large  department  where  members 
are  not  sufficiently  expert  to  decide  between  two  possible  courses — the  purchase 
of  two  alternative  machines  or  the  appointment  of  a health  visitor  or  a shorthand- 
typist.  The  important  policy  issue  here  is  to  see  that  the  choice  rests  in  the  most 
competent  quarters  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  use  of  resources  in  the  interest  of 
the  service  concerned. 
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21.  The  general  level  of  expenditure,  with  its  direct  relation  to  the  level  of  rating, 
is  of  course  a pre-eminent  matter  of  policy,  with  implications  for  all  services, 
which  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 

( b ) Executive  Matters 

22.  This  heading  covers  a very  wide  field.  Many  of  the  committees  we  have 
attended  have  in  fact  had  no  business  involving  the  formulation  of  policy;  they 
have  been  entirely  concerned  with  receiving  reports  and  approving  administrative 
arrangements.  Lists  of  decisions  taken  at  single  meetings  of  three  county  borough 
committees,  selected  at  random,  are  given  below  to  provide  examples,  not 
untypical,  of  the  scope  of  action. 

1.  An  improvement  grants  committee:  approved  standard  and  discretionary 
grants  subject  to  the  officers  concerned  being  satisfied  on  technical  and  legal 
grounds. 

2.  A fire  brigade  committee:  approved  the  use  of  temporary  accommodation  by 
the  brigade;  appointed  officers;  adopted  official  recommendations  on  ap- 
pointments, an  additional  post,  the  use  of  cleaning  rags,  additional  prizes 
(cost  £9)  for  a fire  prevention  campaign  and  an  officer’s  transfer;  authorised  the 
chairman,  vice-chairman  and  chief  officer  to  purchase  five  single  beds  on  the 
best  possible  terms;  accepted  quotations  for  scrap  metal;  and  approved 
certain  regradings  of  officers  subject  to  Home  Office  approval. 

3.  A parliamentary,  trade  and  commerce  committee:  arranged  for  a £64 
advertisement  and  left  to  the  chairman  the  task  of  raising  with  the  regional 
planning  committee  the  question  of  attractingmore  female  labour  into  employ- 
ment in  the  region. 

4.  A housing  committee:  resolved  on  a compulsory  purchase  order  for  a slum 
clearance  area  and  adjacent  land  (subject  to  ministry  approval)  and  to 
extinguish  certain  rights  of  way;  approved  rent  increases  by  a housing  trust; 
asked  two  other  committees  of  the  council  to  provide  facilities  for  playgrounds; 
approved  officers’  recommendations  to  obtain  land  to  erect  a fence  and  that  a 
defective  council  house  floor  be  replaced;  decided  to  make  available  the 
authority’s  plans  and  bills  of  quantities  for  one  bedroom  bungalows  to  other 
authorities  in  their  building  consortium  free  of  charge  (at  the  request  of  the 
Ministry);  approved  the  completion  of  acquisitions  of  property  previously 
agreed  in  principle;  approved  an  offer  by  a lessee,  accepted  provisionally  at  a 
previous  meeting,  to  restrict  the  goods  she  sold  in  her  shop;  approved  the 
extension  of  a lease  on  a new  rental  fixed  by  the  treasurer  and  some  other 
revised  rentals;  approved  some  suggested  alterations  to  a shop;  agreed  to 
purchase  a shop  offered  for  sale;  rejected  a request  for  a reassurance  in 
connection  with  an  application  for  a compulsory  purchase  order;  approved  an 
application  for  a transfer  to  a house  specially  adapted  for  a severely  handicapped 
person;  confirmed  a notice  to  quit;  accepted  the  lowest  of  two  tenders 
(totalling  over  £130,000);  approved  the  preferential  allocation  of  housing 
accommodation  to  certain  officers  and  lessees  of  shops;  accepted  conditions 
suggested  by  the  housing  officer  under  which  municipal  tenants  might  carry 
out  improvement  schemes  and  agreed  to  a reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  a 
hut. 
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23.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  three  committees  made  no  decisions  which  could 
be  described  as  determining  policy.  All  the  expenditure  was  covered  by  estimates, 
other  than  the  tender  accepted  by  the  housing  committee  which  necessitated  the 
raising  of  a loan,  so  that  there  was  no  departure  from  the  outline  financial  policy 
previously  decided.  The  decisions  on  property  acquisitions  in  the  housing  com- 
mittee were  mostly  in  line  with  previously  determined  policy.  Since  individual 
rights  are  closely  involved  in  these  cases,  as  in  the  extinguishment  of  rights  of 
way,  there  are  obviously  special  grounds  why  such  matters  should  be  the  concern 
of  the  members  (despite  the  need  for  ministerial  approval).  Rent  increases  are 
obviously  of  public  concern  and,  although  they  may  be  determined  according  to 
fixed  principles,  may  reasonably  be  the  subject  of  ad  hoc  policy  decisions. 
Preferential  allocations  of  municipal  accommodation  to  employees  and  others 
might,  one  would  imagine,  be  covered  by  general  policy  rules  and  therefore  be  an 
executive  matter.  The  final  item  fixing  conditions  under  which  tenants  might 
undertake  improvement  schemes  is  obviously  a matter  of  general  application  and 
falls  under  the  heading  of  policy.  The  eviction  notice  turned  out  to  be  far  and 
away  the  most  contentious  item  on  the  agenda  and  led  to  much  controversy  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  council’s  policies  and,  ultimately,  to  a reversal  of  the 
decision  after  a debate  in  full  council.  While  the  first  three  committees’  agendas 
appear  to  us  predominantly  executive  and  such  as  might  be  dealt  with  almost 
entirely  by  officers  without  diminution  of  the  council’s  democratic  responsibilities, 
the  housing  agenda  could  have  been  pruned  only  to  a limited  extent. 

24.  Certain  types  of  decision  which  sometimes  go  to  committees  merit  special 
discussion.  The  problem  of  technicality  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  medical 
officer,  the  engineer,  the  surveyor,  the  architect  and  to  varying  extents  the 
treasurer  and  other  chief  officers  possess  specialist  knowledge  which  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  asked  to  convey  in  detail  to  committees  and  which  in  any 
event  is  beyond  the  potential  grasp  of  almost  all  the  members.  The  councillors 
have  to  rely  upon  the  judgement  of  professional  officers  to  a large  extent;  their 
judgements  are  in  practice  the  decisions  of  the  council.  One  chairman  said  that 
because  of  the  sort  of  technical  detail  going  to  the  education  committee  the 
members  were  not  really  capable  of  judging  the  situation  and  were  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  officers.  One  young  medical  officer  of  health  claimed  that  the 
local  government  health  committees  could  in  fact  be  completely  abolished  and 
no  one  would  notice  the  difference;  the  environmental  health  services  would 
function  just  as  they  had  been  functioning  before.  Another  medical  officer  of 
health  pointed  out  that  during  a typhoid  scare  he  had  completely  forgotten  his 
committee;  he  had  been  too  busy  getting  his  job  done.  A county  surveyor  made 
the  same  point;  when  floods  had  caused  heavy  damage  and  threatened  the  whole 
road  network,  he  had  incurred  immense  expenditure  without  committee  sanction; 
all  the  normal  petty  authorisations  seemed  irrelevant,  both  to  himself  and  the 
members  who  trusted  in  his  competence  to  take  the  right  decisions.  A professional 
officer  should  be  competent  in  fact  to  use  his  own  judgement  safely  within  his  own 
field  and  to  a large  extent  determine  the  allocation  of  resources  within  limits  set 
by  the  members.  In  practice  officers  often  have  this  freedom.  A transport  manager 
said  that  he  would  never  think  of  referring  to  the  committee  his  decision  to 
change  over  to  semi-automatic  transmission  for  the  fleet  of  buses ; he  would  just 
.change  the  specifications  submitted  to  the  suppliers  and  the  members  would 
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probably  not  notice  the  difference  when  they  came  to  consider  the  tenders.  He 
would,  however,  refer  to  them  any  contemplated  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
upholstery.  We  have  few  complaints  from  officers  that  members  sometimes 
tended  to  disregard  advice  on  technical  matters. 

25.  One  technical  matter  upon  which  we  found  a wide  variation  in  practice  was 
the  submission  of  plans  to  members  for  approval.  In  some  authorities  they  are 
never  presented  to  members  except  occasionally  to  illustrate  a point.  In  one 
county  we  visited  they  were  submitted  at  sketch-plan  stage,  but  there  was  very 
little  comment  upon  them  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  obtain  modification  of 
detail.  In  another  very  large  county,  all  the  plans  went  to  committee  and  this 
entailed  a great  deal  of  trouble  for  the  architect.  In  a county  borough  it  was  said 
that  the  committee  enjoyed  examining  plans  in  detail  and  the  sites  and  buildings 
sub-committee  always  had  the  longest  agenda.  One  architect  described  how  a 
committee  would  spend  a long  time  on  deciding  a small  matter  such  as  if  a 
teacher’s  house  would  require  a sink  unit  but  would  pass  the  plans  for  a school 
costing  over  a quarter  of  a million  pounds  almost  in  ignorance,  and  said  that  it 
worried  him  because  it  was  ‘ functionally  ’ wrong  that  so  much  time  should  be 
spent  on  little  matters. 

26.  Aesthetic  decisions— on  colour,  materials  and  design— are  of  a more  delicate 
nature.  An  architect  may  regard  these  as  within  his  competence  and  the  members 
may  accept  this  and  allow  him  full  scope.  One  architect  argued  to  the  members 
that  they  could  not  expect  to  like  everything  immediately:  he  was  designing  for 
the  future  and  not  the  present  and  if  they  waited  a few  years  they  would  ap- 
preciate his  point.  Members,  however,  by  no  means  always  accept  the  competence 
of  officers  in  this  respect  and  clashes  on  such  matters  are  known  in  some 
cases  to  have  led  to  officers’  resignations.  Difficulties  arise  especially  where,  in 
accordance  with  a long  tradition— often  stretching  back  in  the  case  of  hostels  to 
the  Poor  Law  Administration,  members  choose  furnishings,  etc. 

27.  There  are  surprising  differences  between  the  procedures  in  various  services 
even  within  the  same  authority.  In  one  county  borough  the  health  committee 
receive  a schedule  giving  the  proposed  equipment  for  a home  right  down  to  the 
last  detail.  They  go  out  to  tender  and  the  four  most  likely  suppliers  for  each  item 
are  invited  to  submit  samples.  These  are  viewed  by  a standing  sub-committee  at 
the  home.  On  the  other  hand  the  chief  education  officer  described  how  he  had 
equipped  a whole  girls’  school  for  £65,000  without  even  calling  for  tenders.  He 
had  chosen  the  staff  room  furnishing  personally  and  was  able  to  buy  through 
contacts  at  wholesale  prices — probably  lower  than  would  gave  been  obtained  by 
tender.  A chief  education  officer  elsewhere  said  that  they  would  never  consult  a 
committee  on  a matter  of  taste  because  they  knew  this  would  lead  to  chaos.  In 
certain  counties,  committees  appear  to  be  involved  especially  in  the  furnishing  of 
homes.  One  County  Clerk  who  described  how  members  chose  even  the  colour  of 
curtains  condemned  such  interference  as  quite  indefensible.  One  chief  officer  of  a 
county  borough  who  presented  detailed  schedules  of  tenders  for  furnishing  old 
peoples’  homes  to  committee  in  confidence  that  they  would  be  accepted  and  who 
said  he  would  certainly  not  invite  a committee’s  comments  on  colour-schemes, 
described  with  distaste  the  procedure  in  another  authority  where  a welfare 
committee  arranged  a long  shopping  visit  in  order  to  choose  furnishings.  One 
committee  of  which  we  know  travelled  long  distances  to  select  furniture  for  a 
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small  home.  It  would  perhaps  go  without  saying  that  where  an  architect  is 
involved  his  professional  pride  can  be  severely  hurt  by  depriving  him  of  the 
opportunity  to  complete  a building  with  furniture  according  to  his  conception, 
and  there  may  therefore  be  a direct  and  most  harmful  effect  on  recruitment. 
A young  welfare  officer  who  had  been  given  the  opportunity  to  take  the  initiative 
in  furnishing  a home  had  obviously  found  the  job  stimulating  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  home,  some  of  whom,  it  was  understood,  were 
at  first  rather  startled  by  the  result,  were  beginning  to  show  some  pride  and  even 
claim  credit  for  the  general  effect.  More  detailed  information  on  administrative 
methods  relative  to  the  furnishing  of  children’s  homes  is  given  in  Chapter  12. 

28.  Financial  control  is  a matter  upon  which  some  members  are  keen  to  the 
extent  of  questioning  the  smallest  detail.  The  practice  bristles  with  paradoxes. 
The  point  was  made  repeatedly  that  it  was  often  the  small  matters  that  attracted 
attention  rather  than  really  expensive  projects.  An  instance  has  been  cited  above 
in  connection  with  building  plans.  In  a borough  we  visited  it  was  said  that  most 
committees  dealt  with  large  financial  undertakings  in  five  minutes  and  haggled 
for  a long  time  over  minor  matters.  In  some  authorities  members  in  theory 
approve  every  requisition,  as  in  the  county  borough  where  a book  itemising 
orders  is  placed  on  the  committee  table,  although  it  is  usually  ignored  in  practice 
(and  no  committee  member  noticed  when  the  book  was  forgotten).  In  other 
authorities  detailed  lists  of  accounts  for  payment,  transfers  between  internal 
accounts,  payments  in  advance  of  committee  approval  and  receipts  are  dupli- 
cated and  circulated  to  members.  Members  were  seen  to  scan  the  lists  and 
occasionally  raise  a question  when  some  matter  connected  with  a payee  occurred 
to  them.  They  may  of  course  ask  for  details  of  particular  payments,  thereby 
making  a ‘ spot  check  ’.  To  do  so  in  full  committee  however  inevitably  oc- 
casions delay  in  business  and  can  make  other  members  impatient.  In  general, 
members  appeared  to  take  this  formal  control  lightly,  and  in  one  instance  indeed 
facetiously.  It  was  obvious  that  thoughtful  councillors  realised  that  such  a pro- 
cedure was  no  more  than  a parody  of  financial  control.  Submission  of  schedules 
of  accounts,  or  at  least  a summary  of  accounts  and  wage  payments,  also  occurs  at 
finance  committee  level.  This  obviously  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  a member 
or  officer  to  raise  a point  that  he  might  think  valuable,  although  no  matter  was 
brought  up  on  this  item  at  the  meetings  we  attended.  The  same  may  generally  be 
said  of  the  administration  of  loans.  The  treasurer  may  explain  why  he  has  taken 
a course  of  action  and  comment  on  the  effects  of  changed  interest  rates,  but  we 
observed  no  influences  being  exercised  by  members.  It  should  be  added  that  in 
some  authorities  systems  of  checks  in  depth  of  a sample  of  accounts  by  members 
are  working  successfully  and  can  result  in  a very  effective  control. 

29.  One  familiar  item  on  committee  agendas  is  the  submission  of  tenders.  There 
is  the  usual  diversity  of  procedure  from  authority  to  authority  and  even  from 
committee  to  committee  within  an  authority.  Conformity  with  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government’s  model  standing  orders  on  this  matter  is  by 
no  means  general1.  At  certain  committees  we  attended,  sealed  tenders  were 
opened  at  the  meeting,  occasioning  delay  and  sometimes  confusion  since  even 
when  the  specifications  are  relatively  simple,  tenderers  may  suggest  variations  or 


1 See  A.  H.  Marshall,  Financial  Administration  in  Local  Government  1960,  pp.  233-239. 
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improvements,  or  quote  special  conditions,  which  even  a person  familiar  with 
the  field  of  work  and  the  authority’s  requirements  would  take  some  time  to 
evaluate.  We  saw  such  difficulties  resolved  in  certain  cases  by  authorising  the 
chairman  to  make  a decision  after  further  study,  or  by  authorising  a head  of 
department  to  accept  the  lowest  tender  ‘ if  he  was  satisfied  with  it  More 
worrying  was  a quick  acceptance  of  the  lowest  price  without  a consideration  of 
relative  qualities  of  the  goods  offered  or  the  reputations  of  the  suppliers.  The 
practice  of  not  opening  tenders  except  at  committees  seems  to  betray  a lack  of 
trust  in  officers  of  a kind  which  no  member  we  interviewed  suggested  was 
merited.  In  some  cases  a committee  chairman  was  authorised  to  open  tenders  or 
did  so  normally  by  convention  before  the  meeting.  It  is  perhaps  more  usual 
however  for  tenders  to  be  opened  well  in  advance  so  that  they  can  be  given  all 
the  study  they  require  before  presentation  to  committee  with  considered  sug- 
gestions. In  some  authorities  it  is  usual  to  arrange  for  committees  to  see  samples 
of  goods  offered  whenever  they  are  portable.  Where  tenders  are  by  invitation  to 
selected  suppliers,  the  most  important  step  can  be  the  selection  of  the  list  of  firms. 
While  some  committees  maintain  control  over  such  lists,  in  other  cases  the  matter 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers.  We  met  one  case  of  confusion  arising 
because  an  institution  required  a piece  of  proprietary  equipment  manufactured 
by  one  firm  and  supplied  direct  by  the  makers;  members  of  the  committee  were 
reluctant  to  accept  the  fact  that  competitive  alternatives  could  not  be  provided. 
Our  sample  is  insufficient  to  provide  a basis  for  generalisation  on  this  subject  and 
the  information  we  have  was  collected  at  random.  It  does  seem  to  indicate 
however  that  not  all  authorities  have  given  thorough  consideration  to  the 
procedures  they  follow  in  inviting  tenders,  or  to  ensuring  that  the  expert  advice 
available  to  them  is  put  to  the  best  use  in  this  connection. 

30.  Casework  in  the  welfare  services  is  a matter  where  different  committees 
often  interpret  their  responsibilities  in  different  ways.  A study  of  committee 
involvement  in  this  aspect  of  the  children’s  service  is  made  in  Chapter  12.  The 
welfare  committee  and  the  education  special  services  sub-committee  in  particular 
have  to  deal  with  similar  problems,  and  in  addition  work  of  this  kind  impinges 
on  the  responsibilities  of  the  housing  and  health  committees.  The  essence  of  such 
casework  is  the  study  of  individual  psychology  and  environment  and  the  making 
of  particular  decisions  in  the  light  of  wide  study  and  experience  of  the  kind  of 
problems  involved.  It  is  often  of  great  importance  that  investigations  and 
decisions  should  be  confidential,  and  yet  since  fundamental  human  rights  are 
involved  it  is  necessary  to  hedge  powers  of  action  around  with  safeguards  for 
the  subjects  of  any  action. 

31.  In  some  authorities  we  found  that  it  was  the  practice  for  a committee  to 
receive  a detailed  report  upon  welfare  cases.  Action  was  described  in  detail  and 
admissions,  discharges  and  transfers  reported.  A chief  welfare  officer  in  one 
county  put  about  a hundred  cases  of  blind  and  crippled  persons  to  committee 
each  quarter.  Reference  number,  name  and  address  in  full,  marital  status,  age, 
date  of  registration,  disability  and  a report  on  each  case  were  given  as  part  of  a 
report  which  was  simply  ‘ noted  ’ by  the  committee.  It  was  suggested  that  this 
had  the  advantage  of  publicising  the  work  of  the  field  staff  although  it  was  not 
productive  of  action.  At  one  committee  we  attended  comments  were  made  by 
members  on  three  cases  out  of  a list  of  sixty-three.  In  these  instances  members 
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obviously  knew  the  individuals  concerned  and  there  was  a certain  amount  of 
discussion  which  did  not  lead  to  any  recommendations.  In  another  county  where 
the  procedure  was  similar,  an  officer  suggested  that  members  required  this 
information  because  of  ‘ a sort  of  sentimental  interest  and  local  knowledge 
The  attitude  of  members  to  welfare  cases  was  generally  enlightened  and  sym- 
pathetic, but  they  had  not  the  knowledge  to  do  other  than  accept  the  re- 
commendation of  the  officers. 

32.  The  extent  to  which  welfare  committee  members  are  sometimes  expected  to 
participate  in  the  management  of  homes  is  illustrated  by  the  terms  of  reference 
for  one  borough  welfare  visiting  sub-committee  of  12  members.  In  addition  to 
considering  proposals  on  matters  affecting  the  house  and  the  residents,  including 
minor  alterations  and  additions,  and  exercising  ‘ general  supervision  ’ over  the 
home  and  the  well-being  of  the  residents,  the  sub-committee  had  a duty  at  each 
meeting  to  examine  records  in  respect  of  day-to-day  administration  of  the  home, 
to  interview  residents  on  request  or  ‘ as  far  as  considered  necessary  ’,  to  receive 
reports  on  expenditure  on  travelling  allowed  by  the  head  of  the  home,  to  arrange 
inspections  of  the  home  by  members  without  previous  notice  not  less  frequently 
than  monthly,  to  determine  on  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  home  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  residents  up  to  a limit  of  15s.  a week  in  respect  of  duties  performed  and 
to  review  the  list  of  residents  in  receipt  of  such  awards  at  six-monthly  intervals,  to 
fix  hours  of  residents’  meals,  to  review  annually  the  supply  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  and  to  satisfy  themselves  that  fire-drills  were  held  with  due  frequency 
and  that  the  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  the  residents  in  case  of  fire  were 
sufficient.  The  sub-committee  was  also  ‘ empowered  ’ to  deal,  amongst  other 
things,  with  the  holding  of  religious  services  at  the  home,  the  provision  of 
flowers,  summer  treats  and  extra  fare  and  ‘ other  festivities  ’ at  Christmas  and  to 
interview  new  staff  and  staff  on  retirement. 

33.  Admissions  to  old  people’s  homes  are  in  some  authorities  controlled  in 
detail  by  committees.  In  one  county  we  visited  there  were  standing  committees 
for  the  management  of  the  homes  with  power  to  decide  on  admissions.  We  were 
informed  that  there  was  a certain  amount  of  canvassing  for  places  and  that  new 
entrants  were  sometimes  chosen  by  ballot.  One  officer  thought  it  satisfactory 
that  committees  should  make  these  case  decisions  since  an  officer  with  this 
responsibility  might  be  subject  to  influence.  A problem  arose  when  two  house 
committees  took  opposed  views  on  the  desirability  of  accepting  applications  for 
transfers  from  one  home  to  another.  In  another  county  we  visited  admissions  to 
homes  were  reported  to  members  after  admission,  when  the  committee  passed  a 
resolution  accepting  responsibility  for  their  maintenance.  In  a third  county  the 
powers  to  admit  old  people  had  only  recently  been  devolved  upon  the  chief 
welfare  officer,  and  several  of  the  councillors  had  bitterly  opposed  the  change. 
One  member  argued  in  committee  that  without  this  responsibility  the  sub- 
committees for  the  homes  would  be  left  little  to  do  at  their  meetings  but  drink 
tea.  Opponents  of  delegation  to  officers  argued  that  they  had  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  the  old  people  concerned  and  could  best  judge  who  was  a deserving 
case.  One  member  said  that  the  argument  that  had  convinced  him  that  this 
was  not  an  appropriate  matter  for  a committee  was  that  the  knowledge  the 
members  brought  to  committee  was  limited  and  worked  against  the  admission  of 
applicants  whose  circumstances  were  known  only  to  the  officers.  He  accepted 
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the  reasoning  that  the  impartiality  which  might  be  expected  of  an  officer  was  not 
a characteristic  of  the  committee.  In  a county  borough  where  it  was  said  that 
admissions  to  homes  were  reported  but  never  influenced  by  the  members  there 
was  what  an  officer  described  as  occasional  pressure  from  individual  councillors 
for  ‘ queue-jumping  In  another  county  borough  the  names  of  people  admitted 
were  not  reported  at  all. 

34.  An  officer  in  a county  mentioned  his  concern  that  some  members  had  no 
idea  of  the  fact  that  the  information  they  received  should  be  treated  as  confi- 
dential. Another  officer,  worried  that  his  reports  could  accidentally  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands,  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  his  committee  to  allow  him 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  cases  from  his  schedules.  He  said  that  the  committee 
had  been  affronted  by  the  suggestion. 

35.  The  education  sub-committees  which  deal  with  children  in  need  of  special 
forms  of  education  may  discuss  similar  problems  in  connection  with  the  placement 
of  children  in  special  schools  and  their  notification  as  unsuitable  for  education  in 
school.  In  some  authorities  this  is  a purely  administrative  matter  or  a subject  for 
chairman’s  action  and  only  discretionary  decisions  relating  to  minor  parental 
contributions  and  the  provision  of  clothing  go  to  committee.  Elsewhere  schedules 
of  placements  etc.  may  be  submitted  for  approval  in  which  individuals  are 
identified  by  initials  only  and  no  details  given  of  reasons  for  action.  In  one 
authority  we  visited  placements  were  reported  by  name  and  confirmed  in  general 
without  discussion,  but  case  histories  going  into  some  detail  were  presented  in 
respect  of  children  unsuitable  for  school  education  who  were  identified  only  by 
initials  and  by  numbers  in  the  sub-committee  minutes.  In  yet  another  authority 
the  sub-committee  discussed  suggestions  from  the  principal  school  medical 
officer  on  placements  of  named  children. 

36.  A similar  range  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  cases  by  health  committees 
and  in  particular  by  mental  health  sub-committees.  At  one  meeting  we  attended 
there  was  much  discussion  on  the  circumstances  of  certain  admissions  to  hostels 
and  on  discharges.  Members  wished  to  approach  employers  to  assist  in  finding 
jobs  for  patients.  This  type  of  discussion  is  inevitably  ill-informed  since  medical 
etiquette  forbids  the  disclosure  of  case-histories  and  only  professional  staff  have 
the  facts  upon  which  a decision  must  be  taken.  In  other  authorities  we  visited 
there  was  no  question  of  matters  of  this  nature  being  discussed  in  committee.  It 
was  accepted  that  this  was  a professional/administrative  matter  upon  which 
intervention  by  members  would  be  irrelevant.  The  welfare  of  unmarried  mothers 
is  a matter  of  close  concern  to  medical  officers  of  health.  Here  again  contrasts 
are  found.  In  one  borough  the  M.O.H.  placed  mothers  in  mother  and  baby 
homes  and  merely  gave  the  numbers  to  the  committee.  In  another  the  committee 
was  said  to  discuss  individual  cases  and  argue  at  length  whether  or  not  they  were 
their  responsibility. 

37.  A later  chapter  deals  with  housing  administration  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  similar  contrasts  are  found  in  this  field.  Committee  members  may 
discuss  every  application,  whether  or  not  there  is  a detailed  system  of  house 
allocation  to  ensure  equal  and  impartial  treatment,  or  the  matter  may  be  left 
to  the  officers,  the  committee  simply  laying  down  policy  and  dealing  with 
difficult  cases  on  which  the  officers  need  a clarification  of  policy. 
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38.  We  learnt  of  a smallholdings  committee  which  sifted  all  applications  for 
small  holdings  and  made  a final  choice  of  tenant  by  interview.  This  was  a case  of 
farmers  interviewing  farmers  and  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  selection  could 
have  been  done  better  or  even  necessarily  as  well  by  officers.  Finance  committees 
were  seen  to  go  in  some  detail  into  personal  circumstances  in  selecting  applicants 
for  loans  for  house-purchase  and  in  discussing  debt  recoveries.  Sick-pay  ex- 
tensions were  a matter  we  heard  discussed  unsatisfactorily  since  decisions  rested 
on  medical  judgements  which  were  not  fully  accessible  to  the  committee  because 
of  professional  etiquette  or  were  not  properly  understood.  Unhelpful  lay  opinions 
were  expressed  in  one  instance  on  an  arthritic  patient  whom  a member  thought 
would  never  recover  despite  a contrary  medical  opinion. 

39.  Cases  often  have  a vivid  interest  for  members;  they  often  contain  a strong 
personal  element  which  much  of  committee  business  lacks.  The  sympathy  and 
compassion  of  members  is  easily  involved,  the  wish  to  do  something  to  help 
others.  In  relatively  small  authorities  some  cases  are  known  personally  to 
members  and  they  are  concerned  about  the  reactions  of  friends  and  relatives  to 
what  is  done.  On  the  other  hand  expenditure  on  individual  cases  is  often  high 
and  the  benefits  impossible  to  measure  so  that  they  lack  easy  criteria  to  guide  the 
exercise  of  their  financial  responsibility.  We  personally  found  most  attempts  to 
deal  with  welfare  and  similar  cases  in  committee  fumbling  and  unsystematic. 
Except  in  the  few  instances  where  members  happened  to  have  as  intimate  a 
knowledge  of  the  individual  concerned  and  his  circumstances  as  the  officers  who 
were  dealing  with  the  case,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a rational  alternative  to 
accepting  the  advice  of  the  officer.  Many  councils  with  a high  level  of  achievement 
in  welfare  find  it  unnecessary  to  consider  such  matters  in  committee  at  all  and 
we  found  no  indication  that  their  services  suffered  as  a result.  Certainly  much 
time  was  saved  by  members  and  officials  alike  and  there  was  a clearer  focus  in 
committee  discussions  upon  matters  of  principle. 

40.  Planning  decisions  are  analogous  to  case  work  in  some  respects.  An  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  special  facts  of  the  case  is  a necessary  premise  and  individual 
rights  are  involved,  although  they  are  those  relating  to  property  rather  than  to 
freedom  of  person.  Whereas  welfare  case  decisions  need  to  be  taken  in  the  light 
of  extensive  professional  knowledge  and  experience,  however,  and  policy  rulings 
can  provide  no  simple  lines  for  settlement  of  an  individual’s  problems,  policy  is 
of  the  essence  of  planning.  Several  planning  officers  to  whom  we  spoke  agreed 
that  the  majority  of  planning  cases  involved  nothing  more  than  the  routine 
application  of  policy.  Our  own  observations  were  that  new  policy  issues  were 
only  involved  in  a small  proportion  of  cases,  and  that  so  much  time  was  taken  in 
discussion  of  particulars  in  some  authorities  because  members  had  failed  to  think 
in  terms  of  settled  policy,  or  having  established  a policy  had  refused  to  be  bound 
by  it.  A Clerk  of  one  authority  said  that  generally  speaking  the  members  of  the 
authority’s  committees  did  not  tread  on  officials’  responsibilities  for  carrying 
out  policy  but  planning  was  the  exception  to  this.  ‘ Planning  permissions  have 
such  a vital  effect  on  land  valuation  ’.  Another  officer  said  that  the  members 
tended  to  think  only  in  terms  of  specific  plots.  In  one  authority  we  visited 
members  appeared  deeply  interested  in  plans  and  spent  much  time  examining 
them  in  committee.  This  consideration  of  minor  applications  in  detail  was  in 
general  characteristic  of  the  smaller  authorities  we  saw;  the  sheer  volume  of 
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applications  in  larger  authorities  made  it  impossible.  Officers’  recommendations 
were  clear  and  as  far  as  routine  matters  were  concerned  acceptance  of  the  officer’s 
opinion  was  general.  Where  a member  picked  out  a case  for  comment  the 
discussion  tended  to  go  in  the  direction  of  policy  definition.  When,  for  example, 
applications  for  permission  to  erect  illuminated  signs  in  a certain  street  led  to  an 
expression  of  fear  at  the  ‘ clutter  ’ that  was  developing  there,  members  would  look 
for  some  principle  which  could  be  applied  in  these  cases  and  with  regard  to  future 
applications — not  always  successfully. 

41.  Nevertheless,  even  in  a larger  authority,  the  volume  of  particulars  coming 
before  the  planning  committee  is  held  by  some  officers  to  fog  the  thinking  of  the 
committee.  An  officer  of  a large  and  extensive  county  said  that  the  planning 
committee  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  development  control  aspect  of  their 
work  and  by  the  masses  of  references  that  come  up  from  the  district  councils. 
* They  make  a great  meal  about  individual  planning  projects  with  site  meetings, 
sub-committees  on  tour,  etc.  Individual  applications  are  so  vital  to  the  individual 
that  the  committee  can’t  afford  not  to  take  an  interest  in  them  ’.  There  was  some 
suggestion  that  district  councils  were  in  general  only  too  anxious  to  escape 
decisions  and  firm  application  of  policy  on  a large  proportion  of  applications 
because  ‘ they  were  too  close  to  the  ground  ’ and  passed  responsibility  where 
they  could  to  the  county  level.  Large  numbers  of  decisions  in  this  field  seem  in 
.essence  of  a kind  that  it  should  be  possible  to  settle  administratively  in  the  light 
of  general  policy,  but  in  the  present  circumstances,  because  policy  is  sometimes 
ill-defined  and  because  members  are  so  conscious  of  local  interest,  as  well  as  for 
legal  safety,  it  seems  inevitable  that  they  should  go  to  the  committee  for  thrashing 
out  or  at  least  for  the  confirmation  of  officers’  recommendations.  The  commonly 
expressed  idea  that  it  is  more  democratic  for  members  to  decide  cases  individually 
than  to  establish  policy  rules  and  bold  their  officers  accountable  for  carrying 
these  out  does  not  seem  in  principle  any  more  applicable  to  planning  than  to  any 
other  council  activity. 

42.  The  rights  of  appeal  over  planning  applications  tend  to  condition  members’ 
attitudes  and  to  make  them  more  cautious  than  they  might  otherwise  be  to 
impose  a firm  policy.  While  rights  of  appeal  may  exist  in  welfare  cases,  the  sub- 
jects of  welfare  decisions  are  much  less  frequently  the  type  of  person  who  is 
ready  to  resort  to  a solicitor  to  find  out  his  legal  rights.  Many  planning  applicants 
are  prepared  to  explore  what  channels  of  redress  are  open  to  them  in  the  event  of 
a refusal.  This  is  another  factor  which  tends  to  force  detail  into  committee  in 
order  to  establish  as  far  as  possible  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  re- 
gularity of  the  procedure  and  the  full  legal  sanction  behind  an  authority’s 
decision.  (It  can  be  argued  that  in  planning  the  member-policy  and  officer- 
execution  linkages  are  sometimes  reversed,  the  professional  experts  being  the 
acknowledged  proponents  of  policy  and  the  members  seeing  their  role  as  that  of 
applying  the  experts’  policy  in  a form  tempered  by  miscellaneous  local  con- 
siderations. More  commonly  perhaps,  members  on  committees  determining 
planning  cases  exercise  a mixture  of  policy-determination,  policy-execution 
and  the  judicial  function  at  the  same  time.) 

(c)  The  reasons  for  members’  involvement  in  details  of  administration. 

43.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  previous  paragraphs  that  the  concern  of  mem- 
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bers  with  administrative  details,  although  by  no  means  universal,  appears  to  be 
not  uncommon  and  is  felt  by  some  chief  officers  to  be  an  inhibiting  factor  and 
inconducive  to  efficiency.  Several  officers  remarked  that  members  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  matters  of  detail  were  often  resistant  to  any  suggestion  that  they 
should  give  this  up.  A county  treasurer  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  members  to  give  up  detail.  To  them  it  was  as  much  a matter  of 
importance  to  determine  admissions  and  equipment  of  homes  and  to  code  and 
classify  cases  as  to  determine  policy.  A chief  education  officer  of  a large  authority 
remarked  that  an  outside  observer  coming  in  would  say  that  far  too  much  detail 
went  to  committee,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  members  were  used  to  it  and  it  was 
extremely  important  from  the  officer’s  point  of  view  not  to  get  himself  into  a 
position  where  the  committee  could  turn  round  and  say  that  he  was  doing  their 
job. 

44.  We  have  already  touched  upon  some  of  the  influences  which  bring  before  the 
members  matters  which  could  be  dealt  with  by  officers,  given  adequate  definition 
of  policy.  Sensitivity  to  the  reactions  of  known  individual  members  of  the  public 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  especially  important  in  the  planning  field.  The 
fear  of  loss  of  electoral  support  may  be  present,  but  the  immediate  reaction  of 
neighbours  may  be  feared  more  closely.  Some  members  who  showed  this  sensi- 
tivity held  ‘ safe  seats  ’ which  they  had  never  or  hardly  ever  had  to  fight  at  the 
polls.  Much  of  the  kind  of  detail  they  like  to  know  is  not  politically  significant. 
It  was  said  in  a county  borough  that  members  were  sometimes  annoyed  if  they 
found  from  acquaintances  that  anything  had  been  done  without  their  being 
aware  of  it. 

45.  One  Clerk  thought  the  fine  balance  of  power  in  his  authority  militated 
against  delegation.  Another  Clerk  put  the  point  that  concern  with  detail  is  a 
retreat  from  the  problems  of  policy:  ‘ There  have  been  occasions  when  I have 
thought  that  committees  would  do  better  to  leave  officers  to  get  on  with  their 
job:  but  there  have  been  other  occasions  when  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
members  of  committees  are  content  to  concern  themselves  with  the  relatively 
minor  points  of  management  while  leaving  the  officers  to  deal  on  their  own  with 
many  of  the  larger  and  more  awkward  questions  ’.  This  point  was  put  most 
succinctly  by  a chief  officer  in  another  authority  who  said  the  members  were 
willing  to  cut  down  committee  time,  but  by  leaving  him  to  settle  policy  matters 
provided  they  could  continue  the  work  they  enjoyed  of  examining  detailed  cases. 
A Clerk  of  a large  urban  authority  related  this  problem  to  group  control.  Any 
matters  of  policy  are  determined  at  group  meetings  and  because  of  this  members 
tend  to  confine  themselves  to  detail  at  committee  meetings.  He  commented  that, 
as  a result  of  this,  service  on  the  council  committees  can  become  uninteresting 
and  therefore  unattractive  to  many  men  and  women  of  high  ability  who  might 
otherwise  be  attracted  into  local  authority  work.  Another  argument  was  that  an 
‘ historical  distrust  of  officials  ’ was  at  the  root  of  the  problem,  and  that  only  by 
fighting  this  could  they  clear  away  committee  ‘ bric-a-brac .’  In  this  authority 
members  had  been  taught  that  ‘ their  first  duty  was  to  exercise  power  ’ and  their 
second  ‘ to  watch  the  officers  ’.  Elsewhere  it  was  emphasised  that  the  problem 
was  primarily  one  of  mutual  confidence  between  members  and  officers.  One 
chairman  said  the  members  had  an  absolute  need  to  trust  the  officers  because  they 
were  quite  at  their  mercy  on  technical  matters.  Another  council  was  said  to  be 
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highly  suspicious  of  any  suggestion  of  delegation  if  it  seemed  to  come  from  the 
officers.  One  chairman  argued  on  grounds  of  democracy  that  he  would  hate  to 
leave  any  decision  to  the  officers.  (It  was  in  this  authority  that  there  was  lay 
criticism  of  the  choice  of  musical  instruments  made  by  the  music  organiser  who 
had  shown  initiative  in  spending  a round  sum  included  for  the  purpose  in  the 
education  estimates.)  As  one  of  the  chairmen  who  was  critical  of  these  attitudes 
put  it,  they  ‘ paid  the  officials  to  do  the  job  but  yet  did  not  let  them  get  on  with  it. 
The  members  kept  on  objecting  if  anyone  showed  any  initiative.  It  made  the 
chief  officer’s  job  very  difficult  ’. 

46.  There  is  obviously  some  relationship  in  this  matter  to  size  of  authority. 
One  Clerk  wrote  to  us,  ‘ In  practice  officers  should  generally  be  allowed  to  get  on 
with  their  jobs  although  being  a small  authority  there  is  a marked  tendency  for 
committees  to  require  a great  deal  of  detail  and  to  look  upon  detail  as  requiring 
policy  decisions.  As  we  are  an  expanding  town  this  gives  me  great  concern  at 
times  for  fear  that  the  machinery  might  become  clogged.  However,  one  ap- 
preciates the  desire  of  members  that  they  should  be  able  to  answer  the  ‘ man  in  the 
street  A committee  chairman  in  a rural  district  spoke  of  the  degree  of  detail 
dealt  with  in  their  meetings  which  would  be  impossible  in  a large  place,  and  of 
the  basis  of  local  knowledge  on  which  matters  were  discussed  which,  he  con- 
sidered, sometimes  a disadvantage. 

47.  A Clerk  of  a very  large  county  writes,  ‘ The  bigger  the  burden  members 
bear  the  more  willing  they  are  to  allow  the  officers  freedom  to  act.  In  the  larger 
authorities  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  arising  compels  a measure  of  devolution. 
Even  in  a given  authority  it  is  by  no  means  unknown  for  a large,  busy,  committee 
to  give  the  departmental  officers  more  scope  than  a smaller,  less  busy  committee  ’. 
We  saw  abundant  proof  of  these  statements  in  practice.  In  nearly  all  the  smaller 
authorities  opposition  to  any  action  by  officers  without  committee  approval 
was  quite  rigid. 

48.  The  number  of  exceptions  we  found  to  a direct  relationship  between  size 
and  concern  with  matters  of  detail  points  to  other  factors  of  importance — 
especially  the  degree  of  inherent  interest.  Furnishing  is  obviously  of  interest  to 
many  women  members.  We  noticed  a high  degree  of  involvement  in  many 
‘ domestic  ’ matters,  such  as  the  erection  of  screen-walls  between  houses,  heating 
provision  in  council  houses,  refuse  disposal,  the  location  of  bus-stops,  and  school 
meals.  Although  policies  had  often  been  defined  on  such  matters  there  was  often 
a tendency  to  go  again  over  ground  that  had  already  been  covered  when  the 
opportunity  arose. 

49.  Street-naming  is  a matter  which  evoked  much  interest,  and  while  discussions 
on  such  a subject  may  seem  a waste  of  time  to  some  officers  it  is  clearly  a matter 
of  communal  interest  which  cannot  be  classified  as  executive.  Formal  occasions — 
and  in  particular  openings  of  buildings — often  occasion  a great  deal  of  discussion 
in  committee.  That  they  should  form  a focus  of  interest  is  understandable  since 
functions  of  this  kind  are  of  personal  interest  to  members,  often  relevant  to  their 
feelings  of  status  and  prestige  and  aimed  at  publicity.  It  is  a kind  of  conspicuous 
expenditure  in  which  every  detail  may  be  the  subject  of  criticism  by  opposition 
members  and  possibly  by  the  public. 
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50.  One  argument  for  dealing  with  detail  is  that  it  is  a means  of  fulfilling  the 
need  to  review  the  effects  of  policy.  Cases  have  been  mentioned  above  where  a 
discussion  on  a policy  issue  emerged  from  such  consideration  of  detail,  for 
example  where  an  investigation  of  sub-standard  houses  was  decided  upon  as  a 
result  of  a report  on  repairs  necessary  for  a single  house.  They  emerged  however 
in  a haphazard  way  and  upon  issues  which  one  would  have  thought  it  was  in  any 
event  the  responsibility  of  the  officers  to  bring  before  the  council  as  a matter  of 
course  for  a clearer  definition  of  policy. 

51.  In  several  instances  on  our  visits  the  officers  were  blamed  for  putting  before 
the  committees  a great  deal  of  routine  business  which  the  members  would 
happily  have  left  to  them  to  decide.  More  is  said  on  this  subject  in  Chapter  10. 
A County  Clerk  said  that  the  chief  fault  lay  in  the  hands  of  officials  who  failed 
to  draw  a distinction  between  matters  of  policy  and  execution.  A Clerk  of  a 
county  borough  made  the  same  point  in  very  similar  words.  He  commented  that 
once  a chief  officer  had  started  putting  minutes  to  committee  it  was  difficult  to 
break  the  tradition.  Some  officers  said  they  brought  up  minor  items  ‘just  to 
create  interest  ’.  A Clerk  referred  to  ‘ occasional  tactical  reasons  ’ for  involving 
members  in  matters  which  would  normally  be  regarded  as  administrative.  One 
allegation  was  that  some  chief  officers  put  detail  to  committee  to  boost  their 
reputations  or  to  save  their  departments  from  appearing  inactive.  Another  view 
was  that  officers  were  often  afraid  to  take  any  responsibility  and  ran  to  the 
committee  for  support.  One  medical  officer  of  health  suggested  that  it  was  the 
main  function  of  a committee  to  smooth  out  detail.  Another  argued  that  food 
prosecutions  ought  to  be  authorised  by  committee  or  the  public  might  think  that 
an  M.O.H.  ‘ had  a down  ’ on  a particular  firm.  The  difficulty  of  predicting  what 
members  will  regard  as  contentious  is  another  influence  which  leads  to  officers 
erring  on  the  side  of  timidity  in  what  they  refer  to  committee.  A County  Clerk 
writes  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  decide  on  what  matters  officers  will  in  the  end 
be  glad  of  members’  support.  ‘ The  refusal  of  consent  to  a parish  council  which 
wishes  to  erect  a seat  or  bus  shelter  at  a site  might  give  rise  to  considerable 
controversy  if  it  became  known  that  an  officer  had  made  the  decision  ’.  The  same 
Clerk  also  suggests  that  the  possibility  of  surcharge  also  makes  officers  reluctant 
to  take  a positive,  creative  role.  In  one  committee  meeting  we  attended  the 
chairman  quashed  a suggestion  that  the  surveyor  be  left  to  settle  a matter 
concerning  street  signs  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  him  to  have  to 
take  the  responsibility  because  the  matter  was  so  contentious.  The  importance  of 
an  officer’s  attitude  is  seen  very  clearly  where,  say,  a chief  welfare  officer  puts  to 
committee  only  a few  broad  policy  issues  and  matters  upon  which  the  committee’s 
sanction  is  essential,  but  his  colleague,  the  children’s  officer,  overwhelms  the 
members  with  detail.  In  one  authority  a Clerk  had  given  a strong  lead  in  en- 
couraging officers  to  decide  trivia  themselves  and  not  use  them  to  burden  the 
members,  and  it  appeared  that  this  had  certainly  produced  a beneficial  effect  upon 
discussion  at  committee  meetings. 

52.  In  many  instances  of  what  seem  unsuitable  and  trivial  matters  brought 
before  committee  a strict  interpretation  of  the  law  requires  such  action,  although 
members  might  gladly  leave  them  to  the  officers.  The  issue  of  certificates  by  the 
fire  authority  under  the  Offices,  Shops  and  Railway  Premises  Act  is  a case  in 
point.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  chapter  on  committee  chairmen,  delegation, 
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other  than  to  a committee,  has  no  legal  sanction  and  appears  to  have  been  re- 
jected in  many  cases  on  grounds  of  illegality.  The  recommendations  for  delegation 
in  an  organisation  and  methods  report  prepared  for  one  non-county  borough 
were  condemned  by  the  Clerk  as  illegal,  although  similar  delegations  are  in 
operation  elsewhere.  One  O.  and  M.  report  we  have  seen  tackles  the  matter  very 
gingerly,  stating,  ‘ Although  responsibility  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  delegated 
to  chief  officers,  they  can,  and  frequently  do,  exercise  their  judgement  in  de- 
ciding whether  any  particular  matter  should  be  placed  on  the  agenda,  or  whether 
they  can,  without  risk  to  the  council,  proceed  without  a specific  resolution  ’. 


Officers’  Action 

53.  If  members  are  to  confine  themselves  to  considering  matters  of  substance,  it 
follows  they  must  have  the  confidence  to  leave  the  bulk  of  minor  decision-making 
to  officers.  As  we  have  mentioned  in  Chapter  3,  the  problem  is  clearly  related  to 
level  of  calibre — both  of  members  and  chief  officers — since  it  affects  the  scope  of 
their  respective  tasks  and  consequently  the  extent  to  which  they  attract  different 
types  of  people.  Opposition  to  the  devolution  of  small  decisions  on  officers,  as  we 
have  seen,  partly  springs  from  the  satisfaction  and  interest  of  members  in  deciding 
them — a satisfaction  and  interest  not  necessarily  shown  by  councillors  who  have 
a different  concept  of  their  work.  Some  members  to  whom  we  spoke  illustrated 
this  point  by  speaking  rather  contemptuously  of  long  discussions  on  items  such 
as  the  provision  of  second  windscreen  wipers  for  nurses’  cars  and  the  painting  of 
railings. 

54.  The  awareness  of  a need  for  delegation  has  been  implicit  in  what  we  have 
written  above.  Many  chairmen  and  officers  whom  we  interviewed  emphasised 
this  need.  A chairman  of  a county  borough  planning  committee  saw  in  the 
delegation  of  detail  the  main  solution  to  current  problems  of  committee  manage- 
ment. A leading  member  elsewhere  said  that  there  were  so  many  major  things  to 
do  that  councillors  must  delegate  what  they  could.  Another  councillor  put  it, 

‘ Once  a decision  has  been  made  and  money  allocated  members  should  let  officers 
get  on  with  the  job.  It  could  reduce  committee  time  enormously  ’.  In  all  the 
larger  authorities  we  visited  a similar  sentiment  was  expressed  by  some  of  the 
persons  whom  we  interviewed.  One  county  surveyor  stated  that  ‘ if  a maximum 
output  and  efficiency  within  the  system  is  the  primary  concern  and  aim  then 
surely  the  best  way  of  achieving  this  was  ‘ by  producing  an  account  of  one’s 
stewardship  over  the  past  year  with  a programme  for  the  year  ahead  for  which 
funds  would  be  provided  and  used  within  the  limitations  of  standing  orders 
without  critical  consultation  on  every  minor  item  ’.  In  another  authority  delega- 
tion to  chairmen  and  officers  was  said  to  be  a keynote  of  a new  O.  and  M.  report. 
A County  Clerk  wrote  to  us,  ‘ A great  deal  more  should  be  done  by  way  of 
delegation  of  routine  matters  to  officers,  and  to  persuade  members  to  concern 
themselves  less  with  trivia  and  more  with  matters  of  policy.  There  may  well  be 
opposition  however,  both  from  some  officers,  particularly  older  ones,  and  from 
members  who  may  resent  not  being  consulted  on  matters  which  they  have  come 
to  regard  as  needing  their  approval.  It  might,  nevertheless,  encourage  more 
people  of  the  necessary  calibre  to  take  up  local  government  as  a career  or  as 
members 
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55.  Another  County  Clerk  wrote:  ‘ Although  much  has  been  done,  I feel  there  is 
still  room  for  a greater  degree  of  delegation  to  officers.  It  would  considerably 
reduce  the  amount  of  detail  with  which  some  members  concern  themselves  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  chief  officer  a greater  degree  of  personal  responsibility  ’. 
A Town  Clerk  who  said  that  local  government  officers  must  be  trusted  and  left  to 
get  on  with  administration  and  given  the  power  to  do  it  added  that  if  there  were 
a statement  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Management  on  this  matter  it 
might  have  some  effect:  it  ought  to  be  clearly  stated  that  local  government 
depends  on  having  officials  of  the  right  calibre  in  whom  the  committees  will 
place  confidence. 

56.  A number  of  Clerks  were  asked  to  what  extent,  in  their  view,  officeis  were 
allowed  in  practice  to  get  on  with  their  job  without  unreasonable  interference  by 
committees  and  members.  Fourteen  of  the  thirty-two  Clerks  who  replied  stated 
that  they  did  not  think  there  was  any  unreasonable  interference.  Only  a minority 
were  notably  critical  of  the  extent  to  which  members  insisted  on  taking  part  in 
executive  matters.  Obviously  Clerks  vary  considerably  in  their  subjective  judge- 
ments on  what  would  be  unreasonable  interference.  Some  of  the  Clerks  and 
other  officers  who  gave  us  their  views  were  happy  to  let  their  scope  for  action  be 
defined  purely  by  the  confidence  members  placed  in  them.  Where  specific 
committee  authority  was  required  they  acted  in  confident  expectation  that 
committees  would  subsequently  endorse  their  decisions.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  officers  we  interviewed  worked  extensively 
on  this  basis  in  the  knowledge  that  they  could  almost  certainly  rely  on  committee 
support.  In  these  cases  much  was  dependent  on  the  personal  equation. 

57.  There  is  a wide  and  formally  undefined  area  of  action  which  is  accepted  by 
the  members  as  the  proper  responsibility  of  officers  and  in  which  they  can  act 
safely  without  having  to  seek  formal  confirmation  of  their  decisions.  It  is  normal 
for  officers  alone  to  be  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  committee  agenda,  and 
they  are  therefore  able  to  determine  what  matters  are  put  forward  to  the  com- 
mittee for  discussion  as  long  as  they  hold  the  members’  confidence.  Thus  it 
could  be  said  of  a chief  education  officer,  ‘ He  can  put  to  committee  only  what 
he  thinks  he  will  ’.  In  a large  borough  we  were  told,  ‘ It  is  left  open  for  officers  to 
take  action  themselves  in  any  cases  which  they  do  not  feel  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  take  to  committee  ’.  In  a large  county  a chief  officer  said  that  he 
took  quite  a lot  of  authority,  making  more  scope  for  himself  little  by  little, 
although  it  was  important  to  bear  tactics  in  mind  and  not  to  push  too  far.  In  a 
small  authority  where  most  members  seemed  set  against  action  by  officers  on 
their  own  initiative,  heads  of  departments  were  said  to  spend  much  more  on  their 
own  responsibility  than  the  £30  an  item  they  were  nominally  allowed  in  standing 
orders.  Similarly,  in  a county  a chief  education  officer  said  that  he  did  not  in 
practice  observe  a much  higher  limit  of  the  same  kind.  A borough  education 
officer  said  that  if  the  money  was  in  the  budget  he  spent  it  without  further  refer- 
ence to  the  committee.  A County  Clerk  said  that  in  practice  they  got  on  with 
their  jobs  without  reference  to  the  committee— especially  with  big  projects 
which  were  taken  as  entirely  an  administrative  responsibility  after  tenders  had 
been  accepted ; ‘ the  whole  of  the  highways  programme  ran  itself  after  the 
members  had  accepted  the  annual  proposals  ’.  An  instance  was  observed  in  a 
county  borough  where  councillors  who  habitually  discussed  small  administrative 
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detail  did  not  question  the  fact  the  Clerk  had  decided  on  the  need  to  acquire 
some  property  and  had  asked  the  district  valuer  for  a price.  Examples  of  this 
kind  could  he  multiplied.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  an  officer  acting  on  his 
own  initiative  with  the  trust  of  the  committee  behind  him  can  work  in  a much 
bolder  way  in  many  instances  than  if  he  were  restricted  to  the  kind  of  powers 
which  authorities  have  up  to  the  present  wished  to  delegate  formally. 

58.  To  act  boldly  on  his  own  initiative  an  officer  must  know  his  council  well  and 
be  prepared  to  take  risks.  In  a very  large  authority  where  less  can  be  left  to  chance 
because  of  the  scale  of  operation,  of  the  greater  possibility  of  an  occasional  action 
being  challenged  for  legality  and  of  the  fact  that  a chief  officer  is  of  necessity  much 
more  reliant  upon  the  information  supplied  to  him  by  subordinate  officers  and 
■dependent  upon  them  for  actions  carried  out  in  his  name,  this  kind  of  informal, 
assumed  authority  may  be  less  feasible.  Even  in  a moderate-sized  authority  the 
new  officer  may  find  such  power  difficult  to  exercise,  or  he  may  have  no  taste  for 
working  on  such  a basis.  In  some  authorities  we  visited,  as  indicated  above,  there 
was  a tradition  of  hostility  to  allowing  power  to  officers  which  was  very  difficult 
to  overcome. 

59.  The  alternative  to  which  some  authorities  appear  to  have  looked  more  boldly 
in  the  last  few  years  despite  the  legal  obstacles  is  formally  defined  delegation. 
For  example,  steps  in  this  direction  were  initiated  by  the  East  Suffolk  Special 
Standing  Committee  Report,2 1955,  which  recommended  that:  ‘ The  several  chief 
officers  of  the  Council  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  discretion  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  deciding  which  matters  they  should  take  executive  action  upon,  and  which 
matters  should  await  a committee  decision,  it  being  left  to  their  good  sense  to 
ensure  that  any  executive  action  so  taken  is  within  the  provision  made  in  the 
departmental  estimates,  is  within  the  policy  laid  down  by  council  or  by  the 
appropriate  committee,  and  that  no  new  policy  is  introduced  except  by  express 
approval  of  the  appropriate  committee  ’.  In  Kent  a recommendation  in  a report 
of  the  Selection  and  General  Purposes  Committee  in  1965  ran:  ‘ That  administra- 
tively greater  authority  should  be  given  to  Heads  of  County  Departments,  to 
enable  them  to  deal  with  many  of  the  matters  of  a routine  and  repetitive  nature 
which  hitherto  have  been  required  to  be  submitted  to  committees  for  decision, 
on  the  basis  that  any  action  so  taken  by  them  would  be  reported  to  the  committees 
so  concerned,  leaving  the  members  free  to  give  greater  attention  to  matters  of 
policy  ’. 

60.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  we  give  a list  of  matters  which  we  know  to  have 
been  delegated  by  at  least  one  authority.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  if  all  these 
specific  delegations  carried  out  in  a number  of  authorities  were  assumed  to 
operate  in  a single  authority,  the  scope  of  action  for  officers  in  certain  fields 
would  still  not  be  large.  With  regard  to  establishment  matters,  for  example, 
there  is  hardly  any  matter  rising  above  the  routine.  Most  of  the  ‘ consents  ’ 
listed  are  governed  by  well-defined  policy.  The  power  to  deal  with  alterations  of 
bus  stops  and  journeys,  although  void  if  a member  gives  an  objection,  like  that  to 
approve  street  names  in  the  miscellaneous  list,  is  surprising  since  this  is  a matter 
about  which  members  are  often  much  concerned.  The  sample  of  matters  dele- 

2 See  Sir  Peter  Hutchison,  Committee  System  in  East  Suffolk,  Public  Administration,  1959, 
p.  393. 
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gated  in  the  field  of  health  and  welfare  is  probably  unrepresentative  since  few  of 
the  authorities  for  which  we  have  particulars  have  the  full  range  of  welfare 
functions.  Our  own  observations,  however,  tend  to  indicate  that  delegations  of 
welfare  and  children’s  committee  functions  are  extremely  limited.  The  example 
we  have  given  in  the  previous  sub-section  of  the  duties  of  a visiting  sub-committee- 
is  enough  to  show  that  this  cannot  be  because  there  is  a lack  of  scope  for  dele- 
gation in  this  field.  Perhaps  the  widest  authority  given  is  on  financial  matters* 
where  the  management  of  a council’s  investments  may  be  left  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  a treasurer.  The  power  to  write  off  up  to  £25  stands  out  as  excep- 
tional: one  treasurer  of  a rural  district  council  to  whom  we  spoke  thought  that 
most  of  the  matters  on  his  finance  committee  agenda  were  suitable  for  delegation 
but  reserved  the  writing-off  of  debts  which  he  thought  must  be  a members.’ 
function. 

61.  One  matter  which  we  attempted  to  investigate  through  the  postal  question- 
naire was  the  level  of  expenditure  which  councils  allowed  officers  to  incur  within 
the  estimates  without  specific  committee  sanction.  Most  authorities  could  give 
no  figure,  either  because  none  was  laid  down  or  because  there  were  different  limits 
for  different  purposes.  The  range  for  each  type  of  authority  amongst  those  who 
replied  is  given  in  the  following  table. 


Number  of 
authorities 

Range 

Counties 

18 

£25-£2,500 

County  Boroughs 

17 

£25-£l,000 

Non-County  Boroughs 

27 

£30-£999 

Urban  Districts 

10 

£5-£50O 

Rural  Districts 

10 

£10-£500 

The  absence  of  any  relation  to  size  is  noteworthy.  The  two  counties  with  a limit 
of  £25  are  amongst  the  few  largest  in  the  country;  the  county  with  a limit  of 
£2,500  is  amongst  the  smallest.  Only  two  county  boroughs  have  a limit  higher 
(by  £1)  than  the  non-county  borough  with  a population  of  little  more  than  10,000 
population  which  sets  its  limit  at  £999. 

62.  A comparison  with  Table  7.1  appended  to  Chapter  7 shows  that  there  is 
much  overlap  between  powers  delegated  to  chairmen  and  those  delegated  to> 
officers  in  different  authorities.  While,  for  example,  some  councils  delegate  the 
power  to  make  advances  for  house  purchase,  the  allocation  of  caravan  sites* 
matters  concerning  capital  funds  and  the  opening  and  acceptance  of  tenders  and 
minor  variations  to  chairmen,  others  grant  the  same  powers  to  officers.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  most  councils  do  not  formally  delegate  any  of  these  matters. 

63.  It  is  of  interest  to  examine  sets  of  committee  minutes  to  determine  what 
would  remain  for  committee  determination  in  the  event  of  delegation  to  the 
maximum  extent  found  feasible  by  certain  authorities.  A rural  district  council 
finance  committee  minutes,  for  example,  containing  19  items  and  16  specific- 
resolutions  (other  than  the  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting)'* 
could,  if  these  delegations  were  accepted,  be  reduced  to  four  items — writing  off 
debts,  a policy  matter  on  the  letting  of  property  by  a mortgagee,  an  application 
for  subsidy  for  agricultural  workers’  dwellings  and  the  approval  of  financial 
recommendations  by  other  committees  of  the  council.  It  could  be  argued  that 
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two  or  three  additional  resolutions  would  be  necessary  to  clarify  applications  of 
policy.  However  this  may  be  the  reduction  in  business  before  the  members  would 
be  drastic  and  certainly  would  reduce  agenda  to  such  an  extent  that  amalgamation 
with  other  committees  of  this  council  should  appear  a reasonable  measure.  A 
similar  exercise  on  the  minutes  of  a county  borough  finance  committee  gave  the 
result  that  only  six  resolutions  would  remain  out  of  the  24  recorded.  In  the  case 
of  a county  finance  committee  meeting,  however,  where  a large  degree  of  authority 
was  assumed  to  rest  in  the  treasurer,  there  were  in  fact  only  13  resolutions  and 
recommendations  for  a full  quarter  (excluding  approval  of  minutes  and  tire 
appointment  of  chairman  and  vice-chairman)  as  against  the  county  borough’s 
24  for  one  month;  of  the  13  only  one  relating  to  the  raising  of  loans  could  have 
been  eliminated  given  the  same  degree  of  delegation.  In  the  case  of  some  other 
committees  of  these  councils  similar  results  can  be  obtained,  although  the  re- 
duction in  business  would  not  in  general  be  as  drastic  as  in  the  case  of  the 
district  and  county  borough  committees  cited.  It  is  clear  that  a large  amount  of 
business  going  to  housing  committees  in  many  authorities  is  elsewhere  regarded 
as  executive  work  properly  exercised  by  officers.  In  the  case  of  planning  the 
delegation  of  the  power  to  give  by-law  approval  does  not  of  course  save  the 
committee  from  having  to  grant  planning  permission  in  large  numbers  of  minor 
cases  which  could  be  covered  by  policy  rulings. 

64.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  in  many  authorities  a large  proportion  of  the 
delegated  powers  listed  are  in  practice  carried  out  by  officers  without  any  formal 
authority.  This  is  justified  on  the  principle,  discussed  above,  that  executive 
matters  are  the  concern  of  the  officers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  list  of  delegations 
which  in  fact  cannot  be  interpreted  as  an  executive  function.  The  instances  may 
therefore  be  of  value  in  giving  a sharper  definition  to  the  distinction. 

Conclusion 

65.  It  may  seem  that  in  this  chapter  we  have  been  arguing  a case : that  devolution 
of  business  to  officers,  whether  by  formal  delegation  or  informally  through  an 
interpretation  of  the  policy/execution  dichotomy,  is  a condition  of  efficiency; 
that  it  is  a means  to  save  the  time  of  officers  and  members  and  to  attract  men  and 
women  who  appreciate  clearly  defined  responsibilities  which  give  them  a wide 
and  attractive  scope  for  action.  We  do  in  fact  accept  this  premise  and  have 
found,  as  we  have  indicated,  similar  views  expressed  by  many  members  and 
officers  whom  we  have  interviewed.  On  the  other  hand,  many  other  members 
regard  detailed  democratic  control  over  administrative  matters,  (that  is,  direct 
participation  by  themselves  in  decisions  on  minor  items  of  expenditure  and 
individual  cases)  as  a self-evident  ideal.  Such  participation  takes  place  to  varying 
degrees  in  most  of  the  authorities  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  and  is  valued  by 
some  members  because  of  the  inherent  interest  of  this  type  of  work,  especially 
where  it  concerns  known  individuals.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  compatible 
with  large-scale  activity,  nor  with  the  development  of  a service  of  expert  and 
competent  officers  of  high  calibre.  To  combine  the  virtues  of  specialised  executive 
decision-making  with  democratic  control,  and  to  enable  members  to  maintain  a 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  services,  other  means  need  to  be  used  than  their 
indiscriminate  involvement  in  day-to-day  matters.  The  best  practice  of  existing 
authorities  shows  that  such  means  exist. 
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66.  We  have  said  little  of  the  legal  obstacles  that  exist  to  delegation  to  officers. 
Very  few  officers  who  gave  us  their  opinions  mentioned  these.  There  appear  to 
be  variations  in  the  interpretation  of  the  legal  position,  some  authorities  making 
delegations  which  others  feel  to  be  against  the  spirit  of  the  law.  We  suggest  that 
legal  clarification  is  desirable. 


APPENDIX 

Examples  of  powers  known  to  be  specifically  delegated  to  officers  in  one  or  more  authorities 

Appointments  and  establishment  matters  (excluding  appointments  referred  to  in 
Chapter  11). 

Appointments  of  panels  of  markers;  part-time  lecturers;  part-time  librarians  and 
assistants  (not  more  than  5 hours  a week);  supply  teaching  staff; 

Granting  of  two  additional  increments  above  appropriate  rate  on  general  division  when 
qualifications,  ability  or  merit  justify  it; 

Implementation  of  awards  of  joint  negotiating  bodies; 

Authorisation  of  attendance  at  training  and  study  courses  (maximum  cost  £10)  and 
arrangements  for  post-entry  training; 

Payment  of  bonuses  under  incentive  schemes; 

Dealing  with  probationary  reports; 

Granting  of  concessionary  leave  on  compassionate  grounds  (up  to  seven  days  a year); 

Promotion  to  grade  of  gardener  (uncertificated)  (class  II)  of  garden  labourers  who  have 
not  taken  the  proficiency  test  but  are  otherwise  qualified. 

(See  also  some  items  in  connection  with  teachers  listed  under  ‘ Education  ’) 

Consents 

Placing  telegraphic  equipment  over  or  along  streets  under  Telegraphic  Acts,  1863-1954; 

Erection  of  signs  overhanging  highways  (under  private  act); 

Overhead  lines  and  underground  services  for  P.O.  telephones  and  telegraphs  across 
street; 

Proposals  for  alterations  of  bus  stops  and  journeys  (unless  a member  gives  notice  of 
objection); 

Removal  or  lopping  of  highway  trees  and  the  affixing  of  notices  in  highways; 

Erection  of  wireless  and  television  aerials  on  council  dwellings ; (see  also  under  Plans 
and  Planning). 

Education 

Establishment  of  teaching  staffs  of  individual  schools  within  scales  approved  by  com- 
mittee; 

Secondment  of  teachers  for  courses  of  up  to  one  year’s  duration,  and  for  service 
overseas ; 

Exchange  of  teachers  with  commonwealth  countries  or  U.S.A. ; 

Employment  of  foreign  assistants  in  schools; 

Grants  to  pupils  taking  external  courses; 

Allocation  of  pupils  to  schools  in  consultation  with  an  advisory  board; 

Authorisation  of  attendance  by  teaching  staff  at  courses  etc. ; 

Travelling  expenses  of  part-time  students; 
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Provision  of  special  education  and  individual  transport  to  and  from  school  for 
handicapped  pupils ; 

Assistance  to  teachers  for  short  courses; 

Continuance  of  assistance  granted  by  youth  sub-committee; 

Assistance  to  attend  youth  courses; 

Awards  to  university  students  and  students  at  other  colleges  for  designated  courses  and 
those  regularly  approved; 

Organisation  of  local  teachers’  short  courses ; 

Purchase  of  tickets  for  school  children  for  local  concerts ; 

Grants  in  aid  of  maintenance,  scholars’  courses,  university  interview  expenses,  clothing 
for  necessitous  cases; 

Provision  of  meals  in  special  cases ; 

Handicapped  scholars— approval  of  recommendations  of  school  medical  officer; 
Leave  of  absence  to  teaching  staff; 

Educational  visits  by  school  parties; 

Instruction  other  than  on  school  premises; 

Annual  leave  of  non-teaching  staff; 

Payments  of  lecturers’  fees  in  total  up  to  £75  in  any  one  financial  year. 

Expenditure 

Of  a routine  and  recurring  nature  in  implementation  of  the  council’s  expressed  policy 
within  the  estimates; 

Minor  purchases  of  office  equipment  included  in  general  estimates ; 

All  books  and  binding; 

(Some  authorities  delegate  the  power  of  obtaining  tenders  and  accepting  the  lowest 
within  the  estimates  to  a maximum  of  £2,500  and  in  one  instance,  in  the  case  of 
economic  watermains). 

Health  and  Welfare 

Issue  of  notices  under  the  Public  Health  (Infectious  Diseases)  Regulations,  1953; 
Approval  in  principle  for  improvement  grants; 

Arrangements  for  maintenance  of  patients  in  training  establishments; 

Arrangements  for  the  removal  to  suitable  premises  of  persons  in  need  of  care  and 
protection  under  Section  47  of  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948;  and  under 
Section  1 of  National  Assistance  (Amendment)  Act,  1951; 

Applications  for  magistrates’  warrant  to  enter  premises  for  the  purpose  of  checking  on 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  housing  acts; 

Acceptance  of  care  of  unmarried  mothers; 

Minor  adaptations  to  premises  within  scheme  for  welfare  of  handicapped  (maximum 
£5); 

Admissions  to  old  people’s  homes; 

(Public  health  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Council  have  duties  and  powers  under  a 
large  number  of  Acts). 

Housing 

All  matters  pertaining  to  rent  collection  and  the  administration  of  a rent  rebate  scheme ; 
Allocation  of  houses  in  accordance  with  a committee  scheme; 

Approval  of  applications  from  council  tenants  to  take  in  lodgers; 

Approval  of  exchanges  in  tenancies ; 

Approval  of  installation  of  post  office  equipment  in  council  dwellings; 

Removal  of  vehicles  from  housing  estate  verges ; 

Service  of  notices  to  quit  on  council  tenants. 
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Lettings,  etc. 

Hiring  of  accommodation  to  40s.  a meeting; 

Lettings  in  accordance  with  previous  usage; 

Sports  pitches ; 

Open  spaces  in  accordance  with  previous  usage; 

buildings,  sporting  and  recreational  facilities  and  any  equipment  and  apparatus  in 
accordance  with  scales  of  charges  prescribed  by  the  Council; 

Stalls  in  the  market; 

Advertising  space  owned  by  council; 

Allotment  plots  (except  in  the  case  of  new  sites  where  there  are  more  applicants  than 
plots); 

Garages  on  council  estates ; 

Plots  to  owner/occupiers  of  caravans; 

Parks,  beaches  and  baths. 

Legal  Action 

Rate  recovery; 

Recovery  of  liquidated  debts  not  exceeding  £250  owed  to  the  Council; 

Against  persons  responsible  for  damage  to  street  lamps  and  depositing  mud  on  the 
highways  ; 

Contravention  of  by-laws  dealing  with  street  music,  noisy  hawking,  and  wirelesses, 
loudspeakers,  gramophones,  etc. ; 

In  all  cases  of  unlicensed  vehicles. 

Licenses,  grants  of  rights,  registrations,  certificates. 

Renewal  and  transfer  of  hackney  carriage  licences; 

Game  licences  as  requested; 

Sale  of  milk,  ice-cream,  preserved  or  cooked  food,  animal  feeding  meat;  under  Rag 
Flock  and  other  Filling  Materials  Act,  1961,  Sec.  1 ; 

Burial; 

Registration  certificates  (e.g.  for  food  premises) ; 

Explosives,  poisons,  pet  animals,  animal  boarding  establishments,  riding  establish- 
ments, petroleum,  scrap  metal  dealers; 

Registrations  under  Performing  Animals’  Act,  1925  and  of  domestic  servants’  registries ; 
Subsidiary  retail  sales  under  Shops  Act; 

Registrations  under  the  Betting,  Gaming  and  Lotteries  Act,  1963; 

Beach  cabins  and  tents,  pleasure  boats,  motor  boats,  sailing  vessels  and  boatmen; 
Music,  dancing,  singing,  theatre  and  cinema  performances; 

Slaughtermen; 

Use  of  special  designations  in  relation  to  milk; 

Operation  of  plant  and  equipment  for  the  boiling  of  waste  foods ; 

Poultry  exhibitions,  shows  or  sales. 

Miscellaneous 

Issue  to  police  officers  of  authority  to  inspect  records,  etc.,  of  marine  store  dealers; 
Issue  of  notices  to  quit  and  of  re-entry  to  allotment  holders  under  certain  conditions; 
Implementation  of  Home  Office,  Civil  Defence  and  Fire  Circulars,  unless  these  involve 
matters  of  policy  or  expenditure  not  included  in  the  approved  estimates; 

Matters  pertaining  to  obstructions  in  the  highway  and  the  removal  and  disposal  of 
abandoned  vehicles; 

Issue  of  notices  under  the  Removal  of  Vehicles  (England  and  Wales)  Regulations,  1961, 
in  connection  with  the  sale  or  disposal  of  vehicles  abandoned  on  Borough  and 
County  highways; 
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Entry  into  agreements  concerning  the  purchase  of  the  exclusive  right  of  burial  at  the 
burial  grounds,  approval  of  monuments  on  the  plots  and  of  exhumations; 

Hiring  of  chairs  for  bowls  tournaments,  cricket  matches  and  similar  functions; 

Service  of  notices  and  such  further  action  as  thought  fit  under  the  statutory  provisions 
relating  to  ruinous  or  dangerous  buildings; 

Loans  on  a reciprocal  basis  to  local  caterers  or  neighbouring  local  authorities  of 
surplus  catering  equipment  including  silver,  and  to  hire  this  out  to  private  caterers 
on  payment  of  a reasonable  charge ; 

Approval  of  all  new  street  names  and  numbering  of  houses  and  buildings; 

Provision  of  weighing  machines  in  public  conveniences; 

Provision  of  floral  decorations; 

Engagement  of  bands  for  public  performances; 

Temporary  prohibition  or  restriction  of  traffic  on  roads; 

Notice  of  entry  on  private  land  for  the  purpose  of  laying  sewers; 

Notices  requiring  removal  of  dangerous  awnings; 

Removal  of  trees  fallen  across  streets  and  dangerous  objects  on  highway; 

Setting  up  of  barriers  in  streets  in  case  of  emergencies; 

Acceptance  or  refusal  of  donations  of  books. 

Miscellaneous  Financial  Matters 

Dealing  with  excusables  and  irrecoverables  list; 

Granting  of  applications  for  refunds  for  cancelled  bookings  of  public  buildings ; 
Settling  list  of  approved  street  collections; 

Approval  of  house  loans;  mortgages  not  exceeding  90%  of  valuation; 

Issue  of  gratuities  to  non-pensionable  staff  in  accordance  with  policy; 

Sale  of  spare  copies  of  council  minutes  at  one  shilling  each; 

Remittance  of  allotment  rent  under  certain  circumstances ; 

Service  on  the  valuation  officer  of  notice  of  objection  to  any  proposal  for  alteration  of 
valuation  list ; 

Making  proposals  for  the  alteration  of  the  valuation  list  or  for  the  inclusion  of  particular 
properties  in  the  valuation  list; 

Raising  of  loans  to  meet  the  capital  requirements  of  the  Council  for  such  amounts  and 
on  such  terms  as  considered  necessary ; 

Advertising  locally  for  loans; 

Borrowing  from  bank  sums  to  a prescribed  limit  by  way  of  overdraft; 

Repayment  of  temporary  loans  in  compliance  with  penalty  clauses ; 

Investment  of  money  held  in  the  superannuation  fund  in  external  investments ; 

Sale  of  superannuation  fund  investments  for  the  purpose  of  re-investments ; 

Charging  of  new  borrowers  under  housing  acts  at  £ % interest  above  Public  Works 
Loans  Board; 

Agreement  to  revised  rating  assessments; 

Granting  of  applications  from  holders  of  car  allowances  for  loans  to  purchase  a car; 
Resiting  garages  for  nurses; 

Payment  of  statutory  superannuation  benefits ; 

Acceptance  of  reasonable  variations  in  contracts  and  orders,  where  such  variations  are 
based  on  recognised  ‘ rise  and  fall  ’ clauses  or  fluctuations  in  purchase  tax; 

Dealing  with  applications  for  standard  improvement  grants,  discretionary  improve- 
ment grants,  further  advances  and  to  make  alterations  to  mortgaged  premises ; 
Payment  of  accounts; 

Allocation  of  establishment  charges ; 

Service  of  demands  in  respect  of  the  costs  of  constructing  carriage  crossings  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Highways  Act,  1959. 

Necessary  steps  in  connection  with  the  refund  of  contributions  and  the  payment  or 
receipt  of  transfer  values  under  the  local  government  superannuation  acts ; 
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Revision  of  cafe  and  bar  prices; 

Writing-off  up  to  £25  on  any  one  item  or  account ; 

All  insurance  arrangements  and  settlement  of  claims; 

Fixing  rents  on  new  properties  acquired  or  provided  by  the  council. 

Plans  and  Planning 

New  sewers  complying  with  by-laws; 

New  streets,  powers  and  duties  under  the  Public  Utility  Street  Works  Act,  1950; 

By-law  approval  (and  notification  to  applicants  that  minor  alterations  and  amend- 
ments approved  by  the  Planning  Officer  may  be  construed  as  complying  with 
plans  previously  approved;  notices  of  appeal  against  decisions  to  be  reported  only 
if  it  is  considered  that  reconsideration  may  be  warranted); 

For  construction  of  garages  and  hard  standings; 

For  erection  of  sheds  on  allotments  and  on  council  property ; 

New  /urnaces  under  Section  3(3)  of  Clean  Air  Act,  1956; 

Exercise  of  powers  contained  in  Article  5(2)  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
(General  Development)  Order,  1963,  where  of  the  opinion  any  application  for 
permission  ought  not  to  be  considered  separately  from  the  siting,  design  or  external 
appearance  of  the  proposed  buildings  or  the  means  of  access  thereto ; including  the 
serving  of  notices  as  appropriate; 

Service  of  notice  of  applications  for  planning  permission ; 

Alteration  of  position  of  street  lights. 

Works 

To  provide  safety  barriers  at  entrances  to  schools  as  and  when  considered  necessary; 

To  commission  street  lights  provided  in  accordance  with  approved  schemes; 

To  carry  out  works  of  general  maintenance  within  the  estimates. 
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Introduction 

1.  This  chapter  is  concerned  with  what  may  be  called  the  tools  of  the  committee 
system:  the  types  of  agendas  and  reports  (written  and  verbal)  submitted  to 
committees  and  sub-committees,  the  methods  of  minuting  their  proceedings,  the 
ways  in  which  sub-committee  recommendations  are  conveyed  to  main  com- 
mittees and  main  committee  recommendations  are  conveyed  to  the  council  and 
finally  the  ways  in  which  decisions  of  committees  and  of  the  council  as  a whole 
are  communicated  to  those  responsible  for  applying  them.  In  general,  we  shall 
concentrate  on  form  rather  than  on  content,  although  sometimes  the  two  are 
not  separable.  This  is  a field  in  which  officers  have  a considerable — in  some  places 
an  exclusive — influence.  Nevertheless,  the  forms  they  adopt  must  be  acceptable 
to  members  and  those  who  try  to  initiate  changes  may  sometimes  have  to  contend 
with  an  addiction  to  procedures  introduced  by  their  predecessors  many  years 
before  and  in  quite  a different  setting. 

2.  In  Chapter  3 we  referred  to  the  amount  of  reading  material  which  members 
receive.  In  the  postal  questionnaire  Clerks  were  asked  to  select  a typical  month 
and  to  say  approximately  how  many  sheets  of  paper  relating  to  meetings  of  the 
council,  committees  and  sub-committees  (excluding  papers  relating  to  the 
education  committee,  its  sub-committees  and  governing  bodies)  an  1 average  ’ 
councillor  received  in  total.  Local  education  authorities  were  also  asked  to  give 
similar  information  in  relation  to  papers  submitted  to  their  education  committee, 
its  sub-committees  and  governing  bodies.  (The  distinction  between  ‘ education  ’ 
and  ‘ non-education  ’ papers  was  made  because  of  the  large  amount  of  material 
known  to  emanate  from  education  departments ; had  this  been  included  in  the 
total  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Clerks  to  select  tire  average  member  in  an 
individual  authority  and  comparisons  between  authorities  with  and  without 
education  powers  could  have  been  misleading.)  Some  authorities  had  difficulty 
in  giving  the  ‘ average  ’ figures  requested,  but  this  was  the  best  method  we  could 
devise  (without  putting  authorities  to  an  unreasonable  amount  of  trouble)  of 
obtaining  a general  indication  of  the  amount  of  paper  produced  by  the  committee 
system. 

3.  Tables  XXIII  and  XXIIIa  show  that  in  general  the  average  amount  of  paper 
circulated  tends  to  increase  with  increases  in  population.  Members  in  county 
boroughs,  except  the  very  smallest,  tend  to  receive  more  ‘ non-education  ’ papers 
than  counties  of  comparable  size;  those  with  populations  over  400  thousand 
receive  on  an  average  considerably  more.  The  new  London  Boroughs  in  the  first 
few  months  of  their  existence  sent  out  considerably  more  paper  even  than 
county  boroughs  of  the  same  size.  The  differences  between  the  amount  of  paper 
distributed  by  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  of  the  same  population 
ranges  are  not  significant;  councillors  in  rural  districts  tend  to  receive  slightly 
less  paper. 
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4.  The  most  striking  feature  revealed  is,  however,  the  great  variation  between 
authorities  of  the  same  type  and  size.  In  the  tables  authorities  are  divided  by  type 
and  population  range  into  31  categories;  in  14  of  these  the  variation  in  the 
amount  of  ‘ non-education  ’ papers  circulated  is  more  than  10  times.  Among  the 
London  Boroughs  it  is  more  than  15  times.  A member  in  a county  with  a 
population  of  less  than  60  thousand  receives  368  sheets  of  paper,  yet  one  in  a 
county  with  over  400  thousand  has  only  30  sheets.  The  record  is  held  by  a 
county  borough  and  an  outer  London  Borough,  each  of  which  produced  1,000 
sheets  per  member,  excluding  ‘ education  ’ papers. 

5.  A member  of  an  education  committee  can  receive  anything  from  three  to  500 
foolscap  sheets  of  paper  in  a typical  month  relating  to  education  only.  The 
variations  within  the  same  population  range  are  again  very  considerable.  An 
education  committee  member  in  a small  county  with  a population  of  less  than  60 
thousand  has  more  than  seven  times  as  much  paper  to  read  as  one  in  a county 
with  a population  of  more  than  400  thousand  and  a member  in  a county  borough 
with  a population  of  under  100  thousand,  nearly  10  times  as  many  papers  as  one 
in  a county  borough  more  than  twice  the  size.  In  the  outer  London  Boroughs  the 
variation  is  more  than  12  times. 

6.  Behind  these  quite  startling  variations  in  the  quantity  of  paper  circulated  lies 
a wide  divergence  of  practice  in  the  amount  of  written  information  submitted 
to  sub-committees  and  committees  and  also  in  the  methods  of  referring  in- 
formation and  recommendations  from  sub-committees  to  committees  and  from 
committees  to  the  council.  These  differences  in  practice  may  in  some  places 
arise  merely  from  a persistent  adherence,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  different 
long-established  traditions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  well  reflect  elsewhere 
completely  different  philosophies.  For  whereas  some  influential  officers  feel  that 
the  amount  of  written  material  should  be  kept  to  a minimum  so  that  members 
can  concentrate  on  a few  major  issues,  there  are  others  who  believe  with  equal 
conviction  that  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  members  with  the  fullest  and  most 
detailed  information  possible  so  that  they  can  make  their  own  decisions  as  to  what 
they  feel  to  be  significant,  rather  than  having  the  selection  determined  for  them. 

7.  We  understand  that  some  members  of  Clerks’  departments  who  had  the  task 
of  preparing  the  answers  to  our  questionnaire  were  themselves  surprised  by  the 
total  quantity  of  paper  circulated.  Contemplation  of  some  of  the  figures  in  the 
tables  is  inclined  to  engender  a feeling  that  those  authorities  which  produce  the 
least  paper  are  the  most  efficient;  but  this  is  an  assumption  which  must  be  ex- 
amined critically.  One  Clerk,  when  he  returned  the  postal  questionnaire,  referred 
rather  apologetically  to  his  answer  to  this  question,  as  he  felt  the  figure  he  gave 
‘ may  seem  high  ’ ; he  explained,  however,  that  every  councillor  received  the 
agenda  of  all  meetings  and  the  reports  of  all  officers  prepared  for  every  com- 
mittee and  sub-committee,  not  only  those  of  which  he  was  a member.  He 
recognised  that  this  system  entailed  the  circulation  of  more  paper  than  any 
other,  but  his  members  said  they  were  better  informed  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been;  he  also  pointed  out  that  all  officers  submitted  their  reports  in  writing 
and  they  were  circulated  before  meetings,  with  the  result  that  any  talking  by 
officers  was  reduced  to  a minimum  and  experience  had  shown  that  this  reduced 
the  length  of  meetings.  An  academic  worker  who  undertook  a study  of  another 
authority,  however,  expressed  the  opposite  point  of  view;  he  noted  that  in  some 
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cases  members  received  a large  amount  of  paper  which  gave  rise  to  little  dis- 
cussion and  thought  it  reasonable  to  ask  what  was  the  purpose  of  giving  them  so 
much  information. 

8.  The  sections  which  follow  refer  to  some  of  the  different  procedures  which 
have  been  brought  to  our  notice  and  the  views  expressed  by  those  responsible  for 
them.  It  has,  of  course,  not  been  possible  either  to  give  a quantitative  assessment 
of  the  relative  amounts  of  paper  produced  by  the  various  methods  of  transacting 
business,  or  to  judge  which  is  the  ideal  system— if  one  exists.  Our  data  is  based 
on  those  authorities  where  we  made  our  personal  enquiries  and  on  others  from 
which  we  received  written  information  and  comments,  sent  either  at  our  request 
or  spontaneously.  The  London  Boroughs’  Management  Services  Unit  undertook 
at  our  request  a postal  survey  of  certain  relevant  procedures  in  28  of  the  new 
London  Boroughs  and  the  results  of  this  are  incorporated. 

The  submission  of  information  to  committees  and  sub-committees 

9.  This  section  relates  to  the  information,  both  written  and  verbal,  which  is 
received  by  members  of  committees  and  sub-committees. 

(a)  Agendas 

10.  In  11  of  the  28  London  Boroughs  from  which  the  Management  Services 
Unit  collected  information  the  form  of  agenda  used  is  merely  a list  of  items  for 
discussion  and  any  officers’  reports  are  prepared  separately  and  appended.  In 
nine  boroughs  the  agenda  summarises  the  subjects  for  discussion,  but  has  officers’ 
reports  attached  as  necessary,  and  in  three  boroughs  the  agenda  includes  all  the 
reports  in  a single  document.  Five  boroughs  use  more  than  one  of  these  methods 
(presumably  for  different  committees). 

11.  In  most  of  the  authorities  outside  London  from  which  we  received  informa- 
tion the  agenda  itself  is  a list  of  items  for  discussion  and  detailed  reports  are 
separate.  One  rural  district  we  visited  issued  the  agenda  for  three  committee 
meetings  held  on  one  day  (plans  and  town  planning;  accounts;  and  finance)  on 
a single  sheet.  In  one  or  two  cases  a little  more  detail  is  included  for  certain  items 
on  the  agenda  (this  usually  appears  to  be  when  there  is  not  sufficient  supple- 
mentary information  to  justify  a separate  report).  We  did  not  see  any  instance 
of  all  reports  being  included  in  a single  document  (with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  cases  where  the  agenda  included  a few  details  and  there  were  no  extra 
reports). 

12.  Quite  often  the  order  of  items  follows  more  or  less  the  same  pattern  at  each 
meeting.  In  one  authority  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  agenda 
was  divided  into  two  halves — first,  items  requiring  action  or  special  discussion, 
then  items  for  information  only.  Some  authorities  arrange  the  agenda  as  far  as 
possible  so  that  items  affecting  a particular  officer  are  grouped  together,  to  avoid 
his  having  to  be  present  for  the  whole  of  the  meeting,  waiting  for  relevant  items 
to  come  up.  Occasionally,  the  order  of  an  agenda  is  changed  during  a meeting  by 
a considerate  chairman  with  the  same  object.  We  gained  the  impression  that  this 
is  a point  on  which  some  officers  feel  very  strongly.  We  were  told  that  in  one 
establishment  committee  chief  officers’  items  used  to  be  arranged  alphabetically; 
this  meant,  however,  that  some  were  always  dealt  with  early  in  the  meeting,  so 
the  order  is  now  varied  according  to  pre-arranged  schedule.  At  a sub-committee 
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meeting  which  one  of  us  attended  a considerable  amount  of  time  was  taken  up 
early  in  the  meeting  by  a comparatively  junior  officer  expounding  at  inordinate 
length  on  a series  of  trivial  items  occurring  in  a report  he  had  already  circulated, 
while  more  senior  officers  waited  for  their  items  to  be  reached.  Apparently  this 
report  used  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  agenda,  but  he  had  protested  so  effect- 
ively that  he  had  been  given  a turn  at  the  beginning! 

13.  Some  agendas  seem  to  be  extremely  well  arranged,  but  others  are  a jumble 
of  important  items  of  policy  and  trivial  details.  Our  observations  suggest  that  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  a particular  item  can  often  be  affected  by  its 
position  on  the  agenda  and  that  the  order  of  agenda  items  is  a matter  which  would 
repay  careful  consideration. 

14.  Often  agendas  have  as  their  last  item  1 Any  other  business  giving  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  committee  a chance  to  raise  their  own  points  and  officers 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  urgent  items  which  have  arisen  since  the  agenda  was 
circulated  (sometimes  a supplementary  agenda  is  placed  on  the  table).  Although 
‘ Any  other  business  ’ is  a useful  device  for  those  who  have  matters  to  raise,  it  is 
not  usually  very  popular  with  the  committee  as  a whole!  Some  authorities 
deliberately  avoid  the  inclusion  of  this  item  and  the  chairman  allows  extra 
business  only  in  most  exceptional  circumstances.  This  can,  of  course,  have  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  business  for  a month  or  longer.  One  Clerk  told  us  that  when 
he  joined  his  present  authority  many  years  ago  every  agenda  concluded  with 
‘ Any-other  business  ’ and  one  of  his  first  tasks  was  to  eliminate  the  item. 
Nevertheless,  chairmen  would  invariably  ask  whether  anyone  wished  to  raise 
anything  and  the  Clerk  finally  had  to  establish  his  practice  by  refusing  to  minute 
any  matter  not  arising  from  an  item  on  the  agenda. 

15.  In  all  but  one  of  the  authorities  from  which  we  received  information  it  was 
the  usual  practice  to  send  main  committee  agendas  out  before  the  meeting  (at 
intervals  varying  from  about  a week  to  a day  or  two).  Occasionally  sub-com- 
mittee agendas  are  handed  round  when  the  members  arrive. 

16.  We  know  of  one  authority  which  is  quite  exceptional  in  this  respect.  Apart 
from  those  for  education  committees  and  their  sub-committees  (which  are 
labelled  ‘ Provisional  agenda  ’)  no  agendas  are  circulated  in  advance  of  meetings, 
although  important  reports  are  sometimes  sent  to  members  beforehand.  The 
agenda  of  the  finance  committee  is  tabled  at  the  meeting,  but  at  none  of  the  other 
committee  meetings  do  members  ever  receive  a copy  of  the  agenda,  which  is 
usually  recorded  (in  manuscript)  in  a book  handed  to  the  chairman  (who,  more 
often  than  not,  has  not  seen  the  complete  agenda  himself  in  advance).  This 
rather  surprising  system  is  strongly  defended  by  the  Clerk  and  also  by  a number 
of  chief  officers,  including  one  who  found  it  somewhat  startling  when  he  first 
joined  the  authority  but  had  now  got  used  to  it  and  thought  that,  on  balance, 
it  was  better.  One  or  two  officers  were,  however,  critical. 

17.  One  argument  advanced  in  support  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  a tremendous 
saving  in  administrative  time  (all  officers  are  agreed  on  this).  In  the  past,  one 
member  who  wished  to  introduce  a more  orthodox  system  was  dissuaded  on  this 
ground.  Another  is  that  it  enables  items  to  be  included  at  the  last  moment, 
without  incurring  the  stigma  of  being  taken  under  ‘ Any  other  business  ’,  and 
avoids  delays.  (Items  for  an  agenda  are  normally  sent  to  the  Clerk  before  10  a.m. 
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on  the  day  before  the  meeting  to  allow  time  for  discussion  between  officers,  but 
presumably  an  urgent  item  could  be  included  afterwards).  It  was  admitted  that 
the  system  could  be  criticised  on  the  grounds  that  members  did  not  know  what 
was  coming  up  at  a meeting,  although  for  really  important  items  they  would 
probably  have  received  a report  in  advance.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that 
even  under  the  more  usual  system  there  are  likely  to  be  items  extra  to  the 
circulated  agenda.  Members  did  not  appear  to  take  exception  to  the  arrangement 
(as  one  officer  pointed  out,  they  were  used  to  it)  and  apparently  grasped  quite 
complicated  items  submitted  to  them  verbally.  The  critics  of  the  system  felt,  how- 
ever, that  it  inevitably  increased  the  power  of  the  officer. 

18.  In  20  of  the  28  London  Boroughs  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire,  the 
Clerk’s  department  is  concerned  with  agendas  for  all  committees  and  sub- 
committees. In  one  authority  the  Clerk  is  concerned  with  all  but  the  child  and 
welfare  committee  agendas,  in  another  he  is  concerned  with  all  but  the  investment 
committee  and  in  a third  with  all  but  the  plans  committee.  In  five  of  those  Lon- 
don Boroughs  which  are  education  authorities  the  Clerk  is  not  concerned  with 
education  committee  agendas.  In  the  other  authorities  we  investigated  the  Clerk’s 
department  is  concerned  with  all  committees  except,  in  many  cases,  the  education 
committee. 

19.  Where  the  Clerk  is  involved  the  usual  practice  seems  to  be  for  the  officer 
responsible  for  the  service  to  submit  items  for  the  agenda;  although  occasionally 
the  Clerk  suggests  that  an  item  should  be  deleted,  this  is  comparatively  rare  and 
then  often  for  reasons  acceptable  to  the  chief  officer.  Items  are  added  by  the 
Clerk  himself— some  officers  have  said  that  these  often  outnumber  those  sub- 
mitted by  the  service  department.  Most  Clerks  would  regard  their  duty  of 
supervising  the  agendas  (and  also  of  being  responsible  for  minuting  and  pre- 
paring reports  to  the  council)  as  a significant  means  of  fulfilling  their  duties  of 
co-ordination. 

20.  On  the  other  hand,  those  education  officers  who  have  retained  the  right  to 
prepare  agendas,  minutes  and  reports  for  their  own  meetings  tend  to  regard  this 
fact  as  of  considerable  importance.  As  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  8,  we  saw  little 
evidence  of  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  exclude  the  Clerk  from  any  items  which 
were  of  concern  to  him.  Some,  however,  feel  that  by  undertaking  their  own 
‘ committee  work  ’ senior  officers  in  their  department  are  spared  the  frustration 
of  explaining  detailed  items  on  the  agenda  to  a committee  clerk  from  the  Clerk’s 
department,  who  is  not  concerned  with  the  executive  action  and  is  therefore  less 
likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  business  than  an  officer  who  also  has  executive 
responsibilities  in  the  education  department.  Some  apparently  also  feel  that  the 
retention  of  ‘ committee  work  ’ is  a recognition  of  their  independent  status. 

21.  In  our  introductory  remarks  we  said  that  in  this  report  we  should  be  con- 
centrating, in  the  main,  on  form  rather  than  on  content.  Obviously  the  content  of 
the  agenda  to  some  extent  determines  its  form  and  we  have  received  many 
suggestions  from  officers — and  a few  from  members — that  agendas  are,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  cluttered  with  items  which  should  not  ideally  be  referred  to 
committee. 

22.  The  extent  to  which  chairmen  are  involved  in  the  preparation  of  agendas 
and  in  consultations  before  the  meeting  was  examined  in  Chapter  7. 
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(b)  Written  reports 

23.  All  the  authorities  we  investigated  submitted  at  least  some  of  their  reports 
to  committees  in  writing.  Some  of  these  reports  were  tabled,  but  most  were 
circulated  in  advance.  Some  indication  of  the  more  general  picture  is  given  by  the 
replies  to  the  postal  questionnaire.  Thirty-two  authorities  (one  county  borough, 
two  county  councils,  and  29  small  non-county  boroughs,  urban  and  rural  districts) 
indicated  that  all  the  papers  circulated  to  an  ‘ average  ’ member  were  received 
by  him  less  than  two  clear  days  before  the  meeting  to  which  they  related;  10 
other  authorities  (eight  non-county  boroughs  and  two  rural  districts)  indicated 
that  more  than  half  the  papers  circulated  arrived  less  than  two  days  before  the 
meeting. 

24.  There  are  obviously  practical  difficulties  in  sending  out  all  reports  a con- 
siderable time  in  advance,  as  this  would  involve  gearing  the  business  of  the 
meeting  to  a situation  which  may  already  be  out  of  date.  One  authority  which 
at  one  time  sent  out  agendas  10  days  before  meetings  found  that  inevitably  there 
had  to  be  supplementary  distributions  later.  It  therefore  adopted  the  compromise 
of  distributing  the  agenda  and  all  papers  only  five  days  before  those  meetings 
which  were  printed  in  the  calendar. 

25.  We  received  many  comments  on  the  value  of  circulating  papers  a reasonable 
period  in  advance  and  criticisms  of  the  practice  of  tabling  reports  (or  giving  them 
verbally).  One  Clerk  stressed  that  the  agenda  and  reports  for  each  meeting  of  the 
building  and  town  planning  committee  always  reach  all  members  a week  in 
advance,  to  give  those  on  the  committee  time  to  consider  a long  list  of  projects 
and,  if  necessary,  to  inspect  the  plans  deposited  and  visit  sites ; it  also  gave  other 
members  of  the  council  a chance  to  express  their  views. 

26.  In  one  authority,  where  many  of  the  reports  are  verbal,  it  had  recently  been 
arranged  that  the  treasurer  should  circulate  his  report  to  the  finance  committee  in 
advance;  several  officers  and  members  commented  spontaneously  on  this  de- 
velopment, which  was  intended  to  speed  up  the  agenda.  In  another  authority  we 
were  told  that  the  medical  officer  had  recently  begun  to  circulate  reports  to  the 
maternity  and  child  welfare  committee  and,  although  these  were  received  only 
48  hours  in  advance,  the  practice  was  said  to  make  committee  proceedings  quicker 
and  easier. 

27.  Some  members  apparently  feel  quite  strongly  on  this  point.  At  one  meeting 
we  attended  the  extremely  powerful  chairman  complained  that  the  Clerk’s  report 
invariably  arrived  later  than  the  rest  of  the  agenda;  despite  the  explanation  that 
this  report  included  references  to  later  developments  relating  to  some  of  the 
items  included  in  those  reports  which  were  received  earlier,  he  insisted  on  re- 
ceiving all  the  papers  together  in  future. 

28.  A number  of  officers  in  authorities  where  most  reports  are  tabled,  or  given 
verbally,  compared  this  practice  unfavourably  with  their  experience  of  advance 
written  reports  in  authorities  where  they  had  served  previously.  We  ourselves 
felt  that  one  or  two  meetings  we  attended  could  have  been  shortened  consider- 
ably— and  that  the  business  could  have  been  made  more  intelligible  to  members 
— if  more  reports  had  been  circulated  in  advance,  particularly  if  the  chairman 
was  prepared  (as  were  some  we  observed)  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  all 
members  had  read  the  reports ! 
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29.  We  did  in  fact  receive  a number  of  criticisms  from  officers  that  members  did 
not  read  their  reports — in  view  of  the  quantity  of  paper  they  receive  this  is 
perhaps  hardly  surprising!  One  officer  told  us  he  would  like  to  present  much 
fuller  reports,  but  knew  from  experience  that  if  they  were  too  long  members 
would  not  read  them.  As  we  shall  see  later,  some  officers  apparently  prepare  their 
reports  with  little  regard  to  readability,  although  others  are  extremely  clear  and 
concise. 

30.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Clerk’s  department  is 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  committee  agendas.  We  have  the  impression  that, 
although  in  some  authorities  the  practice  as  regards  reports  coincides  with  that 
relating  to  agendas,  in  many  others  the  chief  officers  send  their  own  reports 
direct  to  members.  In  only  eight  of  the  28  London  Boroughs  are  reports  generally 
submitted  in  draft  form  to  the  Clerk’s  department  and  reproduced  for  dispatch 
to  members  in  that  department  and  in  only  seven  is  the  department  responsible 
for  editing  the  reports  as  regards  their  general  form  (in  another  one  this  is  the 
Clerk’s  personal  prerogative).  Obviously  the  influence  which  a Clerk  exerts  upon 
the  form  and  content  of  reports  varies,  depending  partly  on  his  interpretation  of 
his  role  in  the  authority  and  partly  on  his  own  views  about  the  presentation  of 
material  to  committees. 

31.  As  was  noted  in  Chapter  8,  in  all  but  one  of  the  London  Boroughs  the 
treasurer  is  consulted  or  informed  in  some  way  about  those  officers’  reports 
which  have  financial  implications  before  they  are  submitted  to  service  committees. 
A variety  of  methods  are  adopted.  A number  of  boroughs  refer  to  discussions 
with  the  treasurer  at  the  drafting  stage  or  to  sending  his  department  relevant  draft 
sections  of  the  report.  Some  refer  to  meetings  with  the  treasurer  (possibly 
together  with  other  chief  officers)  where  reports  are  discussed  before  dispatch. 
One  said  that  sometimes  a memorandum  was  sent  to  the  treasurer.  In  others 
arrangements  appear  to  be  more  informal,  consultation  being  perhaps  by  tele- 
phone. 

32.  In  some  cases  consultation  is  less  regular,  depending  on  the  judgement  of 
the  officer  initiating  the  report  as  to  whether  or  not  he  needs  to  involve  the 
treasurer’s  department.  There  are  a number  of  references  to  the  issuing  of  joint 
reports  by  the  treasurer  and  the  other  chief  officers  concerned;  alternatively, 
treasurers  submit  concurrent  reports  or  sometimes  their  comments  are  in- 
corporated in  the  main  report.  One  borough  mentioned  that  all  chief  officers’ 
reports  are  sent  to  the  treasurer  automatically,  in  accordance  with  the  financial 
regulations. 

33.  Most  boroughs  refer  to  similar  arrangements  for  consulting  the  establish- 
ment officer,  but  one  or  two  mention  that  they  have  no  officer  so  designated  and 
responsibility  for  staffing  is  borne  by  the  Clerk’s  department,  which  is  in  any  case 
in  touch  with  reports.  A number  say  that  staffing  matters  go  direct  to  the  estab- 
lishment committee  and  others  mention  that  they  eventually  reach  the  establish- 
ment committee,  after  being  considered  by  the  service  committee. 

34.  During  our  own  investigations  we  received  many  comments  on  different 
arrangements  for  consultation  between  officers  about  reports  to  committees, 
which  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  some  authorities  try  to  achieve  co-ordination 
between  departmental  activities.  Several  officers  said  that  one  of  the  great 
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advantages  of  written  reports  was  that  they  gave  a better  opportunity  for  all 
officers  concerned  to  see  them  and  comment  beforehand  and  to  avoid  conflict  in 
committee.  In  those  authorities  where  amicable  working  arrangements  have 
been  established  between  chief  officers  under  the  leadership  of  the  Cleric,  con- 
sultation between  officers  responsible  for  preparing  reports  and  their  colleagues 
in  other  departments  likely  to  be  affected  is  automatic.  In  such  authorities  really 
major  issues  are  in  any  case  likely  to  be  submitted  to  committee  only  after  a 
series  of  discussions  between  chief  officers  concerned.  Many  authorities  also  have 
definite  rules  about  the  procedure  to  be  followed  when  reports  have  financial 
implications. 

35.  Sometimes  an  arrangement  whereby  all  officers’  reports  are  prepared  in  the 
Clerk’s  department  has  been  found  to  cause  a duplication  of  effort.  We  were 
told,  for  example,  that  a children’s  department  sent  a memorandum  to  the 
Clerk’s  department  about  every  item  which  would  need  to  be  referred  to  com- 
mittee. The  agenda  and  reports  were  subsequently  prepared  by  the  Clerk’s 
committee  clerk  and  then  sent  back  to  the  children’s  department  where,  because 
of  the  large  number  of  individual  cases  involved,  they  underwent  a long  process 
of  checking.  A revised  arrangement  was  about  to  be  introduced,  whereby  all 
reports  would  be  prepared  in  the  children’s  department  and  sent  to  the  Clerk’s 
department,  which  would  deal  only  with  any  legal  points  and  matters  impinging 
on  the  work  of  other  departments. 

36.  We  had  the  impression  that  in  some  authorities  where  the  Clerk  was  re- 
sponsible for  preparing  the  agenda  and  sometimes  for  initiating  the  bulk  of  the 
items,  the  chief  officer  regarded  his  own  report  as  a chance  to  express  a depart- 
mental point  of  view.  For  example,  a medical  officer  said  that  his  own  report  was 
his  opportunity  of  raising  any  point  affecting  his  department  which  did  not 
impinge  on  the  work  of  others;  he  pointed  out  that  any  point  which  turned  out 
after  discussion  to  raise  matters  of  major  importance  would  appear  as  a special 
item  at  a future  meeting  and  the  Clerk  would  be  involved  automatically.  One 
senior  officer  in  a Clerk’s  department  said  chief  officers’  reports  were  stencilled  in 
their  own  department  and  the  Clerk  would  only  intervene  in  a special  case, 
although  ‘ chief  officers  respect  the  Clerk  and  tend  to  consult  him  in  advance  ’; 
it  is  significant  that  in  this  authority  the  Clerk  had  tried  unsuccessfully  and  finally 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  restrain  one  chief  officer  from  swamping  his  reports 
with  administrative  details. 

37.  In  another  authority  the  Clerk  himself  said  that  if  a chief  officer  wished  to 
bring  up  a matter  without  consulting  him  he  could  put  it  in  his  report  and  the 
Clerk  acted  on  the  assumption  that  in  that  case  the  officer  had  consulted  his  own 
chairman.  (The  process  of  consultation  between  officers  and  their  chairmen  in 
preparation  for  meetings  and  occasionally  in  the  drafting  of  reports  was  discussed 
in  some  detail  in  Chapter  7.) 

38.  We  shall  be  discussing  later  in  this  chapter  the  way  in  which  verbal  reports 
affect  the  possibility  of  co-ordination  between  officers.  We  have  ourselves  seen 
one  or  two  examples  of  lack  of  co-ordination  between  officers,  both  in  verbal 
comments  made  on  reports  which  have  been  circulated  and  in  tabled  reports. 
One  instance  was  an  analytical  report  on  a housing  repairs  fund  tabled  by  a 
treasurer’s  department  at  8.10  p.m.,  with  the  intention  of  highlighting  the 
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amount  of  money  spent  on  internal  decoration  prior  to  re-letting.  This  had  been 
seen  by  the  housing  manager  and  the  engineer  only  a short  time  before  the 
meeting  began  and  the  committee  refused  to  grapple  with  the  rather  delicate 
policy  issue  involved  without  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  matter  more  deeply. 
Another  instance  was  when  a medical  officer,  commenting  on  his  report  circu- 
lated to  the  establishment  committee,  raised  without  warning  the  possibility  of 
paying  certain  categories  of  staff  above  the  recognised  scales,  saying  that  this 
action  was  already  taken  in  another  authority. 

39.  Although  we  said  at  the  beginning  that  this  chapter  would,  in  the  main,  be 
concerned  with  form  rather  than  content,  it  is  obviously  not  possible  to  make  a 
sharp  division  between  these  two  factors.  In  an  attempt  to  penetrate  one  aspect 
of  the  way  in  which  material  is  presented  to  committees,  the  London  Boroughs 
Management  Services’  Unit  asked  in  their  questionnaire  in  what  proportion  of 
the  reports  submitted  to  committee  for  decision  was  a formal  recommendation 
made  by  officers,  as  distinct  from  the  committee’s  being  asked  to  give  instructions 
on  a general  statement  of  the  issues  or  to  choose  between  alternatives.  Overall,  in 
about  54%  of  the  reports  the  officers  made  a formal  recommendation,  but  there 
were  tremendous  variations  between  the  replies  given  by  individual  London 
Boroughs,  from  5%  to  95%.  Obviously  we  could  not  make  a quantitative 
assessment  of  this  kind  in  those  authorities  we  investigated.  We  saw  examples  of 
both  methods  and  in  most  authorities  both  were  employed,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  item.  Where  an  officer  gives  the  committee  a specific  lead  the 
business  is  likely  to  be  speeded  up,  since  a determined  chairman  can  rush  through 
a considerable  amount  of  business  ‘ on  the  nod  ’ ; one  wonders,  however, 
whether  most  of  this  business  needs  to  be  referred  to  committee  at  all.  One 
alderman  we  met  was  extremely  critical  of  those  officers  who  put  forward  reports 
and  did  not  expect  to  be  challenged.  One  senior  officer  contrasted  the  practice  in 
the  comparatively  small  county  borough  where  he  once  served  and  where 
committees  were  ‘ told  what  to  do  ’ with  the  conventions  in  his  present,  much 
larger,  authority  where  he  ‘would  not  presume  to  give  instructions  to  the 
committee  ’ but  merely  put  alternatives  before  them;  he  attributed  this  difference 
partly  to  differences  in  the  attitude  of  officers  and  partly  to  the  higher  calibre  of 
members  in  his  present  authority. 

40.  Another  question  asked  of  the  London  Boroughs  was  related  more  closely 
to  content.  The  boroughs  analysed  a complete  12  months’  cycle  of  main  com- 
mittees and  stated  the  total  number  of  items  referred  for  decision  and  the  total 
number  for  information.  Their  replies  were  averaged,  in  an  attempt  to  give  an 
indication  of  the  balance  between  the  two  categories ; an  average  of  395  items 
were  for  decision  and  99  for  information.  Again,  a similar  quantitative  assess- 
ment was  impracticable  for  the  authorities  we  investigated.  We  had  the  im- 
pression that  the  balance  varied  considerably  as  between  committees  and  was 
conditioned  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  department  concerned, 
but  also  by  the  degree  of  delegation  of  decision  making  to  officers  and  the 
attitude  of  both  officers  and  members  towards  the  submission  of  items  purely 
for  information.  (This  point  is  examined  in  detail  in  Chapters  10  and  12.) 

41 . Even  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  authorities  from  which  we  have 
received  data,  we  have  seen  a wide  variety  of  items  submitted  to  committees 
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either  purely  for  information  or  for  formal  confirmation.  There  are  schedules  of 
action  taken  on  the  committee’s  behalf  by  a chairman  or  by  the  chief  officer, 
summaries  of  government  circulars  on  which  no  immediate  action  is  required 
and  a wide  variety  of  periodical  reports  on  their  service  submitted  by  officers. 
There  are  for  example,  reports  by  medical  officers  to  health  committees, 
including  such  matters  as  the  number  of  cases  of  notifiable  infectious  diseases 
and  the  results  of  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  water  of  local  swimming 
baths  and  to  education  committees  showing  the  number  of  schoolchildren 
requiring  cleansing  or  suffering  from  verrucas;  there  are  detailed  summaries  by 
chief  public  health  inspectors  of  their  work  of  carcass  inspection  and  milk 
sampling  and  the  precise  deficiencies  revealed;  there  are  returns  of  the  exact 
number  of  meals  supplied  to  school  children  in  a given  period  and  the  attendance 
records  of  individual  schools;  transport  managers  submit  statistical  reports 
showing  the  use  made  of  various  routes  and  giving  details  of  expenditure  and 
income  - treasurers  prepare  financial  statements  and  architects  produce  elaborate 
schedules  of  progress  with  building  work;  the  exact  numbers  of  visits  made  by 
psychiatric  social  workers,  health  visitors  and  blind  welfare  officers  are  scheduled 
for  committee. 

42.  The  degree  of  detail  in  some  of  these  reports  is  quite  startling.  One  committee 
was  informed  that  in  their  work  centres  for  the  elderly  6,324  coat  hangers  had 
been  made  and  2,175  envelopes  addressed  since  the  last  report;  a finance  com- 
mittee received  a 15  page  report  showing  the  exact  mileage  and  the  precise  car 
allowance  paid  to  individual  officers;  an  architect’s  report  gave  the  number  of 
visits  made  to  public  conveniences  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  repairs  (which 
were  itemised). 

43.  These  are  only  examples,  but  they  reveal  a real  problem.  Many  officers 
either  have,  or  feel,  an  obligation  to  keep  the  committee  informed  about  the 
running  of  their  service  and  some  are  convinced  of  the  ‘ educative  ’ value  of 
reports  of  this  kind.  Once  information  is  included  in  a report  for  a specific 
purpose  it  is  difficult  to  drop  it  on  later  occasions.  A number  of  officers  are  only 
too  well  aware  that  much  of  the  material  they  prepare  for  committee  month  after 
month  is  of  little  value.  One  treasurer  referred  to  some  items  in  his  recent  report 
which  were  not  really  necessary— details  of  grants  received  from  the  government 
in  the  previous  year,  particulars  of  various  insurances,  superannuation  arrange- 
ments for  retiring  employees  (which  could  have  been  submitted  in  less  detail), 
a recommendation  for  financial  assistance  to  two  officers  taking  the  local 
government  clerical  examination;  he  had,  however,  suggested  to  the  committee 
from  time  to  time  that  they  did  not  need  these  items,  but  the  committee  apparently 
wished  to  receive  them  and,  as  only  five  minutes  of  committee  time  was  involved, 
he  did  not  think  the  issue  worth  pressing.  Another  treasurer  said  he  knew  he  gave 
too  much  detail,  but  the  committee  were  used  to  it.  A surveyor  said  he  had 
managed  to  shed  most  of  the  reporting,  but  it  was  not  easy  because  many 
members  were  jealous  of  the  power  of  officers.  By  way  of  contrast,  it  seems  that 
some  comparatively  junior  officers  feel  that  their  efficiency  and  devotion  to  duty 
is  reflected  in  the  length  of  their  committee  reports — an  attitude  of  mind  which 
not  all  chief  officers  discourage. 

44.  Some  authorities  have  made  efforts  to  tackle  this  problem.  One  Clerk  in- 
formed us  that  a number  of  different  sorts  of  reports  of  only  routine  interest 
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which  used  to  be  submitted  in  detail  are  now  summarised  and  not  mentioned  in 
committee  unless  raised  by  a member;  this  attempt  to  cut  down  the  use  of 
committee  time  was  said  to  be  genuinely  appreciated.  In  another  authority,  a 
special  committee  appointed  to  investigate  committee  business  suggested  that 
substantial  savings  in  time  could  be  effected  if  material  at  present  submitted 
quarterly  to  committees  for  information  only  were  reduced  by  eliminating 
certain  items  altogether  and  were  submitted  at  less  frequent  intervals;  this,  they 
felt,  would  not  result  in  any  loss  of  control  by  the  council,  ‘ indeed  the  elimination 
of  some  of  the  detailed  information  and  the  reduction  of  statistical  items  to  a 
half-yearly  or  annual  report  instead  of  a quarterly  one  should  result  in  greater 
control,  as  it  will  allow  more  time  for  consideration  of  matters  of  principle,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  give  a clearer  indication  of  general  trends 

45.  During  our  investigations  we  also  saw  committees  considering  reports  on 
relatively  important  matters  for  decision.  Some  of  these  were  extremely  well 
drafted,  giving  the  background  of  the  problem,  summarising  the  salient  points 
and  setting  out  the  alternatives  open  to  the  committee.  Considering  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  matter,  the  clarity  of  those  reports  was  most  creditable  and 
undoubtedly  simplified  the  task  of  the  chairman.  Some  reports  gave  an  indication 
of  careful  consultation  between  officers  beforehand.  The  practice  in  some 
authorities  of  submitting  joint  reports  prepared  by  two  or  more  officers  also 
seemed  to  us  to  be  particularly  helpful  to  a committee  and  much  less  likely  to 
cause  confusion  than  a written  report  prepared  by  a single  chief  officer  and 
supplemented  by  verbal  comments  by  other  officers  concerned.  In  seven  of  the 
London  Boroughs  chief  officers  are  said  to  make  frequent  joint  reports  and  in  the 
remaining  21  occasional  joint  reports. 

46.  We  noticed  that  a number  of  officers  in  several  authorities  had  made  a 
conscious  attempt  to  sort  items,  grouping  together  those  which  were  uncon- 
tentious  so  that  they  could  be  dealt  with  rapidly  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
meeting.  This  type  of  procedure  seemed  to  us  to  be  particularly  successful,  but 
we  realise  that  it  implies  a degree  of  trust  between  officers  and  members. 

47.  Some  other  reports  on  matters  for  decision  seemed  to  us  to  be  much  less 
successful.  Often  this  was  because  their  subject  matter  was  wholly  trivial  or 
because  insignificant  items  were  interspersed  between  those  of  considerably 
more  weight.  In  these  circumstances,  committees  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  they 
become  immersed  in  detail  and  do  not  themselves  make  a distinction  between 
routine  decisions  and  those  which  involve  an  element  of  policy. 

48.  The  reports  prepared  by  one  officer  for  two  meetings  we  attended  were  an 
object  lesson  on  how  information  should  not  be  presented.  Not  only  were  trivial 
items  included  and  not  clearly  distinguished  from  those  of  considerably  more 
importance,  but  the  whole  administrative  process  was  laid  bare.  Verbatim  copies 
of  his  own  internal  memoranda  to  members  of  his  staff  and  of  their  individual 
replies  were  included.  On  another  matter  copies  of  correspondence  as  between 
this  authority  and  another  and  as  between  two  departments  of  this  authority 
were  circulated  to  members.  The  committee  also  considered  a report  which 
included  not  only  long  extracts  from  a ministry  circular  and  a memorandum,  but 
also  a verbatim  copy  of  a letter  sent  to  the  chief  officer  by  a co-opted  member  of 
the  committee  who  was  present  at  the  meeting!  In  none  of  these  reports  was  there 
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any  attempt  to  summarise  the  issues  involved.  Although  the  committee  members 
showed  remarkable  resilience,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  some  departed 
before  the  end  of  the  meeting  and  that  the  survivors  made  strenuous  attempts  to 
have  the  last  few  items  on  the  agenda  deferred. 

49.  In  some  committees  the  conduct  of  business  seems  to  be  confused  rather  than 
assisted  by  the  mass  of  papers  which  members  have  received.  We  were  told  that 
at  the  end  of  one  planning  committee  meeting,  for  which  members  had  received 
60  sheets  of  foolscap  (the  greater  part  being  memoranda  prepared  for  earlier 
meetings  of  sub-committees),  an  elderly  member  rose,  flourishing  the  batch  of 
papers  and  wanting  to  be  reassured  that  they  had  been  dealt  with,  as  he  could  not 
recall  any  reference  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  meeting! 

50.  One  ex-local  government  officer  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  items  referred  to  committees  for  decision  can  sometimes  be  influenced 
by  a comparatively  junior  officer.  As  a representative  of  a treasurer’s  department 
he  was  closely  associated  with  another  department’s  sub-committee  and  noted  a 
marked  rise  in  the  amount  of  its  business  after  a section  head  of  considerable 
experience,  who  was  prepared  to  take  decisions  on  his  own  initiative,  was  re- 
placed by  one  of  less  experience  and  ability.  At  our  request  he  made  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  committee’s  agendas  over  a period  of  several  years.  Increased 
business  in  some  fields  could  well  have  been  influenced  by  other  factors,  but  there 
were  two  groups  of  items  where,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  change  in  the 
officer  was  the  only  factor.  In  one  of  these  the  average  number  of  items  per 
meeting  over  a period  of  12  months  rose  from  nine  to  17  after  the  new  section 
head  took  over  and  in  the  other  from  nine  to  14. 

51.  There  is  one  type  of  report  received  by  committees  which  is  in  a special 
category — information  provided  by  outside  consultants.  Sometimes  these  are 
involved  in  comparatively  minor  processes  and  called  in  to  render  specialised 
assistance  to  the  authority’s  own  technical  staff.  In  that  case  their  findings  may 
well  be  incorporated  in  the  committee  reports  of  the  chief  officer  concerned.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  a growing  tendency  for  committees  to  seek  the  advice  of 
consultants  on  major  schemes  such  as  town  centre  redevelopment  and  traffic 
plans.  The  presentation  of  these  reports  to  committee  in  a form  which  will  be 
intelligible  and  productive  of  informed  discussion  is  a matter  which  requires 
special  consideration  by  the  chief  officers  concerned. 

(c)  Verbal  reports 

52.  Verbal  reports  are  made  to  committees  for  a number  of  reasons.  Sometimes 
officers  need  to  supplement  the  written  reports  which  they  have  circulated,  either 
by  giving  additional  information  or  by  highlighting  for  the  committee  the  main 
issues,  or  by  answering  members’  questions.  Often  items  of  ‘ Any  other  business  ’ 
which  have  arisen  since  the  agenda  was  circulated  are  dealt  with  verbally. 
Occasionally  a particular  item  of  a confidential  nature  is  deliberately  not  sub- 
mitted in  writing.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  authorities — as  a matter  of 
general  practice — deal  with  the  bulk  of  their  items  verbally. 

53.  We  have  seen  a number  of  instances  where  an  officer  has  supplemented  an 
excellent  written  report  by  illuminating  comments,  which  were  obviously  of 
considerable  help  to  the  chairman  and  the  committee.  Sometimes  a technical 
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officer  will  use  plans  or  maps  to  assist  his  explanation.  Although  there  were 
exceptions,  we  felt  that  on  the  whole  the  presentation  of  complicated  archi- 
tectural drawings  to  committees  which  could  not  possibly  assimilate  them  in  the 
circumstances  served  no  useful  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  obvious 
practical  problems  in  distributing  copies  of  such  documents  to  individual 
members. 

54.  We  have  seen  some  officers  confuse  the  committee  by  saying  too  much  and 
even  by  introducing  a number  of  quite  unnecessary  complexities  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  arisen.  We  felt  that  one  officer  prolonged  a committee  meeting 
to  no  useful  purpose  by  producing  samples  of  food  containing  foreign  bodies. 
Occasionally  officers  raise  important  issues  ‘ out  of  the  blue  ’ in  the  course  of 
their  comments  on  apparently  routine  written  reports;  this  is  likely  to  lead  to 
difficulties  if  other  departments  are  involved.  We  saw  one  officer  create  extreme 
confusion  by  tabling  a mass  of  papers  in  addition  to  those  previously  circulated 
and  also  supplementing  these  by  verbal  comments,  using  item  numbers  which 
did  not  exactly  coincide  with  those  appearing  on  the  agenda!  A number  of 
officers  have  a habit,  which  seems  to  us  unfortunate,  of  paraphrasing  their 
written  report  rather  than  supplementing  it  and  even,  in  some  cases,  reading  it 
almost  word  for  word. 

55.  We  have  referred  earlier  in  this  chapter  to  the  practice  of  raising  items  under 
* Any  other  business  ’.  Where  this  practice  is  followed,  obviously  reports  must 
either  be  tabled  or  given  verbally  and  both  methods  have  disadvantages.  Often 
the  items  are  quite  important  and  complex  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  an 
officer  to  produce  an  intelligible  report.  We  have  seen  members  refuse  to  accept 
items  for  this  reason  and  ask  for  their  deferment  until  the  next  meeting.  One 
officer  used  ‘ Any  other  business  ’ to  present  the  committee  with  a number  of 
trivial  items  from  his  postbag  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  deal  with 
himself. 

56.  Some  extremely  confidential  items  are  often  dealt  with  verbally  and  this 
practice  seems  to  be  acceptable  to  committees.  One  officer,  for  example,  read, 
rather  than  circulated,  a typed  report  which  would  eventually  appear  in  the 
minutes,  suitably  edited,  because  it  included  the  names  of  individual  children. 

57.  In  one  of  those  authorities  which,  as  a matter  of  general  practice,  deal  with 
a substantial  part  of  their  committee  business  verbally,  we  heard  some  reports 
delivered  very  competently  and  members  apparently  grasped  the  issues  involved ; 
in  one  instance,  however,  a report  was  read  so  quickly  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  majority  of  the  committee  could  hear.  One  would  expect  verbal  reporting  to 
increase  the  difficulties  involved  in  co-ordinating  the  views  of  different  chief 
officers.  We  were  told,  however,  that  in  practice  there  were  no  problems  as  all 
officers  were  fully  aware  of  matters  which  would  have  repercussions  in  other 
departments  and  would  ensure  that  consultation  took  place  where  necessary. 
We  heard  that  in  another  authority  where  reports  were  often  presented  verbally 
to  committees,  these  were  in  fact  typed  for  circulation  to  other  officers  concerned 
and  for  incorporation  in  the  minutes. 

58.  Occasionally  members  themselves  initiate  items  for  consideration  by  com- 
mittees and,  if  so,  sometimes  explain  their  cases  verbally  at  a meeting.  Our 
impression  is,  however,  that  this  is  a comparatively  rare  occurrence.  It  is  more 
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usual  for  members  to  contribute  towards  the  information  available  to  a com- 
mittee by  commenting  on  items  raised  by  officers.  In  some  authorities  members 
who  have  visited  institutions  report  to  committees  on  their  findings.  In  12  of  the 
28  London  Boroughs  answering  the  questionnaire  members  are  required  regu- 
larly to  report  to  committee  on  inspections  made.  Sometimes  members’  ob- 
servations arise  purely  from  their  representative  functions  or  from  their  wish  to 
put  the  layman’s  point  of  view,  but  occasionally  they  are  able  to  submit  in- 
formation which  would  not  otherwise  be  available,  either  because  of  their  local 
knowledge  or  because  of  their  own  expertise  in  a particular  field.  This  type  of 
contribution  is  sometimes  resented  by  officers.  One  Clerk  wrote  ‘ Self-styled,  or 
even  qualified,  technicians  on  a committee  can  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the 
advising  ‘ official  ’.  However,  other  officers  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
members  specialised  knowledge  has  on  occasions  been  most  valuable.’ 

Minuting,  reporting  and  action 

(a)  Minutes  of  committees  and  sub-committees 

59.  In  21  of  the  28  London  Boroughs  replying  to  the  Management  Services’ 
Unit’s  questionnaire  the  Clerk’s  department  minutes  the  proceedings  of  all 
committees.  In  four  Boroughs  the  minutes  of  the  education  committee  and  its 
sub-committees  and  in  a fifth  the  minutes  of  the  education  sub-committees  only 
are  handled  in  the  education  department.  In  one  Borough  the  Clerk’s  department 
is  not  concerned  with  the  minutes  of  the  investment  committee  and  in  another 
with  the  minutes  of  the  children’s  and  welfare  committees. 

60.  In  most  of  the  authorities  we  ourselves  investigated  the  education  officer  was 
responsible  for  his  own  minutes,  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  production  of  his  own 
agendas.  All  the  education  officers  with  whom  we  discussed  the  question  appeared 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  In  one  authority,  however,  the  Clerk’s  depart- 
ment had  recently  taken  over  the  responsibility  and  the  education  officer  had  no 
complaints. 

61.  The  minutes  of  other  committees  were  the  concern  of  the  Clerk  and  most 
other  chief  officers  appeared  to  accept  this  without  question.  An  engineer, 
however,  who  had  previously  in  a rural  district  been  responsible  for  his  own 
minutes,  resented  the  fact  that  minuting  was  dealt  with  by  the  Clerk  in  his  present 
authority  and  said  that  he  had  on  occasions  been  placed  in  a difficult  situation 
because  of  minutes  with  which  he  disagreed. 

62.  Since  the  responsibility  is  in  the  main  concentrated  in  the  Clerk’s  department, 
most  authorities  appear  to  adopt  the  same  pattern  for  the  minutes  of  all  their 
committees.  We  have  the  impression  that  many  Clerk’s  departments  have  in- 
fluence also  on  the  form  of  the  minutes  of  the  education  committee  and  its 
sub-committees. 

63.  Of  28  London  Boroughs,  six  said  that  their  committee  minutes  recorded 
decisions  only,  with  copies  of  officers’  reports  attached,  but  15  said  that  the 
minutes  themselves  included  a precis  of  the  information  on  which  the  decision 
was  based;  the  remaining  seven  used  both  methods. 

64.  Several  of  the  other  authorities  we  investigated  favoured  short  minutes  which 
merely  recorded  decisions;  the  arguments  which  led  to  them  were  incorporated 
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only  where  absolutely  necessary.  Where  changes  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
they  tend  to  be  in  the  direction  of  shorter  rather  than  longer  minutes.  In  one 
authority,  the  committee  clerks  said  that  all  documentation  was  terse  because  of 
the  influence  of  the  Clerk.  In  another  they  said  that  they  made  no  attempt  to 
produce  a complete  record  of  proceedings.  In  a third  it  was  said  that  the  minutes 
were  exceptionally  brief  and  it  was  unusual  to  incorporate  material  from  officers’ 
reports;  it  is  interesting  that,  in  this  authority,  the  reports  to  the  council  some- 
times contain  considerably  more  information  than  the  committee  minutes.  In  a 
fourth  a committee  clerk  said  he  was  encouraged  to  produce  much  shorter 
minutes  than  in  his  previous  authority. 

65.  In  one  authority,  however,  the  Deputy  Clerk  described  the  minuting  as 
• terribly  long-winded  ’ and  said  that,  particularly  where  no  written  reports  were 
submitted  to  committees,  the  whole  story  had  to  be  written  up  in  the  minutes 
instead  of  a reference  being  made  to  the  fact  that  a report  was  accepted.  Minutes 
relating  to  ‘ non-delegated  ’ matters  were  particularly  long.  He  contrasted  this 
procedure  most  unfavourably  with  the  extremely  brief  minuting  in  his  previous 
authority. 

66.  In  general,  brief  minuting  is  strongly  favoured  by  officers,  although  one  who 
had  had  experience  in  a previous  authority  of  minutes  which  summarised  the 
main  lines  of  the  discussion,  said  that  this  information  was  sometimes  useful 
when  an  issue  was  revived  some  years  afterwards. 

67.  In  12  of  the  London  Boroughs  copies  of  draft  minutes  are  sent  for  approval 
to  committee  chairmen  and  in  17  to  chief  officers.  We  have  no  quantitative 
information  relating  to  the  other  authorities,  although  some  committee  clerks 
referred  to  consultations  with  their  colleagues  in  the  departments  concerned. 

68.  In  the  London  Boroughs  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the  practice  of 
circulating  minutes  and  there  are  similar  differences  of  procedure  in  the  other 
authorities  investigated.  Sometimes  minutes  of  sub-committees  are  not  only 
circulated  to  sub-committee  members  but  are  also  submitted  to  the  main 
committee  for  approval.  Sometimes  minutes  of  main  committees  are  circulated 
to  committee  members  with  the  agenda  for  the  next  meeting,  but  if  the  full 
committee  minutes  are  being  referred  to  the  council  as  a whole  there  is  unlikely 
to  be  a separate  distribution  to  members  of  the  committee. 

69.  We  shall  be  referring  in  the  section  on  methods  of  reporting  from  main 
committees  to  the  council  to  the  practice  of  selecting  only  certain  sections  of 
committee  minutes  for  printing.  In  that  case,  minutes  appear  consecutively  in  a 
minute  book,  but  in  fact  consist  of  those  sections  which  have  been  printed  for 
circulation  to  the  whole  council  interspersed  with  those  sections  which  are 
recorded  but  not  circulated.  Occasionally  all  the  ‘ non-printed  ’ minutes  are  read 
at  the  next  committee  meeting,  but  it  is  more  usual  for  the  headings  and  a brief 
summary  only  to  be  given, 

70.  It  seems  to  be  unusual  for  the  complete  minutes  of  main  committees  to  be 
read  at  the  next  meeting,  even  in  those  authorities  which  do  not  circulate  them. 
Even  when  sub-committee  minutes  are  circulated  neither  to  sub-committee  nor 
main  committee  members  they  may  well  be  merely  recorded  in  the  committee 
book  and  formally  approved,  although  in  some  authorities  either  the  full  minutes 
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or  the  headings  are  read  as  a matter  of  course  or  if  requested  by  a committee 
member.  We  have  the  impression  that  the  time-consuming  process  of  minute 
reading  is  popular  neither  with  committee  clerks  nor  with  those  committee 
members  who  do  not  request  it  and  some  appear  to  be  deterred  from  asking  for 
minutes  to  be  read  by  the  force  of  public  opinion! 

(b)  Reporting  from  sub-committees  to  main  committees 

71.  The  Clerk  normally  has  responsibility  for  preparing  reports  from  those  sub- 
committees and  main  committees  for  which  he  produces  minutes. 

72.  In  16  of  the  London  Boroughs  sub-committees  report  to  their  parent  com- 
mittees by  submitting  their  complete  minutes,  in  10  special  reports  are  produced 
instead  and  in  the  remaining  two  Boroughs  both  systems  are  used  (presumably 
for  different  sub-committees). 

73.  In  most  of  the  other  authorities  investigated  sub-committee  minutes  are 
submitted  in  full  to  main  committees  and  where  the  business  of  the  sub-committee 
is  comparatively  simple  this  procedure  appears  to  have  much  to  commend  it, 
since  it  saves  the  labour  of  producing  special  reports  and  keeps  the  parent  com- 
mittee fully  informed  of  what  has  been  considered.  One  authority,  however,  had 
a different  approach  and  ‘ fined  down  ’ the  business  before  committees  and  the 
council  ‘ at  each  stage,  including  the  important  stage  from  sub-committee  to 
committee  ’ ; all  reports  were  written  at  a fairly  high  level  in  the  Clerk’s  office  and 
were  prepared  straight  from  committee  papers,  with  the  object  of  making  them 
self-contained  but  eliminating  unnecessary  detail. 

74.  In  another  authority  we  investigated  the  complete  minutes  of  all  sub- 
committees are  submitted  to  main  committees,  with  the  exception  of  those  from 
education  sub-committees ; in  that  case  all  sections  of  the  minutes  relating  to 
powers  delegated  to  the  sub-committee  are  deleted  before  their  submission  to  the 
full  education  committee.  For  a number  of  reasons  it  seems  that  the  question  of 
reports  to  education  committees  should  be  considered  as  a special  case.  The 
business  is  considerably  more  complex  and  extensive  than  that  of  most  other 
committees,  there  is  often  a fair  amount  of  delegation  to  sub-committees  and  the 
main  committee  meets  in  public.  We  know  of  a number  of  education  committees 
which  receive  selective  reports  from  their  sub-committees  rather  than  minutes.  In 
some  authorities  these  reports  are  confined  to  non-delegated  matters,  but  others 
include  not  only  recommendations  but  also  information  about  decisions  which 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  sub-committee. 

75.  One  senior  officer  in  an  education  office  with  experience  of  both  systems 
commented  that  he  thought  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  selective  reporting 
rather  than  for  submitting  full  sub-committee  minutes.  Where  only  items  of  real 
importance  are  referred  to  the  parent  committee  in  full  detail  policy  matters 
stand  out  and  can,  if  necessary,  be  debated.  Where  the  full  minutes  are  referred 
for  confirmation,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  important  from  the 
trivial,  policy  issues  are  obscured  and  the  full  education  committee  minutes 
(which  are  referred  to  the  council)  become  cluttered  with  trifling  decisions  which 
could  well  have  been  left  at  sub-committee  stage.  He  mentioned  that,  ironically, 
in  the  authority  which  used  the  selective  reporting  method  there  was  no  specific 
delegation  to  the  sub-committees  and  the  selection  of  items  for  report  rested 
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entirely  on  precedent;  in  the  one  which  submitted  the  complete  minutes  for 
confirmation  there  was  in  theory  a considerable  amount  of  delegation  to  sub- 
committees, but  in  practice  any  issue  was  likely  to  be  discussed  by  the  full 
committee.  Reference  will  be  made  again  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter  to 
the  practical  effects  of  delegation  on  documentation  and  discussion. 

76.  One  education  officer  was  not  entirely  satisfied  even  with  the  system  of 
selective  reporting.  He  pointed  out  that  sub-committee  reports  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  business  of  the  education  committee;  they  were  presented  by  the 
sub-committee  chairmen  who  went  rapidly  through  the  items,  referring  to  them 
by  number  only.  The  education  officer  rarely  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
statement  on  general  policy  or  drawing  attention  to  items  of  significance  in  the 
report;  this  meant  that  ‘ the  initiative  was  left  with  the  critics  ’. 

(c)  Reporting  from  main  committees  to  other  committees  and  to  the  council 

77.  Information  from  the  London  Boroughs  showed  that  12  make  references 
from  one  committee  to  another  by  recirculating  the  original  officer’s  report  to  the 
first  committee,  with  a memorandum  giving  the  decision  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee; 23  use  a specially  drafted  memorandum  summarising  the  decision  and 
the  information  leading  up  to  it.  Obviously  some  Boroughs  use  both  methods 
according  to  the  circumstances  and,  although  this  is  not  a matter  which  we 
ourselves  have  investigated  in  detail,  we  have  the  impression  that  a variety  of 
methods  are  adopted  in  other  authorities.  Sometimes,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
delay,  the  same  report  is  submitted  concurrently  to  two  committees. 

78.  In  all  the  London  Boroughs  there  is  a report  to  the  council  from  each  main 
committee  which  has  met  since  the  last  council  meeting.  This  is  not  invariably 
the  case  in  other  authorities,  particularly  where  committees  have  considerable 
delegated  powers;  for  it  may  well  be  that  nothing  has  been  considered  at  the 
committee  meeting  which  requires  council  approval.  One  officer  referred,  with 
considerable  regret,  to  the  fact  that  his  committee’s  business  rarely  featured  in 
the  council  proceedings,  feeling  that  this  meant  that  council  members  as  a whole 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  service  he  represented  and  that  this  prejudiced  his  case 
when  priorities  were  being  settled;  he  also  suggested  that  this  situation  could  lead 
to  lack  of  co-ordination  in  council  policies.  Some  authorities  solve  this  problem 
by  arranging  for  periodical  progress  reports  to  be  submitted  by  each  committee 
for  the  information  of  the  council. 

79.  Even  in  the  small  number  of  authorities  we  investigated,  however,  we  noticed 
a variety  of  methods  of  reporting  from  committees  to  the  council  and  these  are 
not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  degree  of  delegation  of  power  to  committees. 

80.  In  some  authorities  the  complete  minutes  of  all  committees  (including  those 
with  considerable  delegated  powers)  are  circulated  with  the  council  agenda. 
There  are  obvious  attractions  in  this  method.  It  ensures  that  all  members  of  the 
council  are  in  possession  of  full  information  about  its  business  and  it  saves 
officers  the  very  considerable  labour  of  preparing  special  reports.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  us,  however,  that  there  are  a number  of  disadvantages.  It  increases 
considerably  the  total  amount  of  paper  with  which  members  are  burdened  and 
there  is  a danger  that,  having  so  much,  they  will  have  no  time  to  select  the 
important  items  for  serious  attention;  this  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
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larger  authorities.  It  is  also  said  to  give  rise  to  difficulties  when  confidential 
committee  decisions  are  taken  on  which  publicity  is  undesirable,  so  that  special 
arrangements  have  to  be  made  to  delete  sections  of  the  minutes;  even  so,  there  is 
apparently  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  confidential  elements  can  in  these 
circumstances  legally  be  withheld  from  public  inspection.  A further  difficulty  is 
that  there  is  a danger  that  the  council  will  be  distracted  from  giving  serious 
consideration  to  those  major  issues  which  properly  fall  within  its  province,  by  a 
mass  of  information  about  decisions  which  it  has  no  power  to  alter. 

8 1 . In  some  authorities  where  the  full  minutes  are  circulated  an  attempt  is  in  fact 
made  to  distinguish  between  those  items  which  are  for  decision  and  those  which 
are  for  information  only.  In  one  authority  minutes  for  approval  appear  on 
white  paper  and  those  relating  to  delegated  powers  on  coloured  paper.  In 
another  the  minutes  include  a majority  of  resolutions  on  delegated  matters  and  a 
few  recommendations  on  those  not  delegated;  the  committee  clerk  marks  the 
committee  chairmen’s  copies  to  make  sure  that  they  distinguish  between  them. 
In  practice,  however,  members  of  council  discuss  both  categories! 

82.  In  another  authority  the  complete  committee  minutes  are  circulated  and 
presented  to  the  council  (forming  the  bulk  of  the  agenda)  but  recommendations 
for  consideration  arising  from  all  committees  are  extracted  and  listed  together. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  in  practice  a considerable  amount  of  discussion  of  other 
items  in  the  minutes. 

83.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  these  circumstances  the  delegation  of  powers  to 
committees  does  not  in  practice  reduce  either  the  volume  of  paper  or  the  amount 
of  discussion  at  council  level. 

84.  Some  councils  which  receive  full  committee  minutes  also  have  periodical 
progress  reports  from  their  committees. 

85.  In  some  authorities  only  certain  sections  of  the  minutes,  relating  to  items 
requiring  a decision,  are  submitted  to  the  council.  In  one  authority  it  was  ex- 
plained that  consecutive  minutes  are  produced  by  the  committee  clerk  and  a 
decision  is  then  made  as  to  which  sections  are  appropriate  for  reference  to  the 
council.  These  are  printed  and  circulated  and  the  remaining  minutes  are  un- 
printed and  recorded  in  the  committee  minute  book  only.  Occasionally  a com- 
mittee makes  a decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a matter  shall  be  reported,  but  more 
often  the  decision  is  made  administratively.  One  or  two  instances  were  quoted  of 
items  not  specifically  delegated  to  committees  which  in  practice  are  never 
reported  to  the  council  and  of  others  which  are  for  various  reasons  reported  even 
though  these  fall  in  theory  within  a committee’s  delegated  powers!  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  precedent  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  committee  clerks  are  of  very  long 
standing.  Although  the  system  has  been  unchanged  for  many  years,  its  inter- 
pretation has  altered  considerably  and  there  has  been  a pruning  of  unnecessary 
information  submitted  to  the  council,  such  as  lists  of  newly  appointed  teachers 
and  the  full  text  of  traffic  regulation  orders.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  last  year, 
despite  an  increase  in  committee  business,  there  were  less  than  1,000  pages  of 
printed  minutes,  whereas  four  years  ago  there  were  nearly  1,400!  On  one 
occasion  the  Clerk’s  decision  not  to  include  an  item  in  the  printed  minutes  was 
challenged  (unsuccessfully)  by  a member.  In  one  authority  where  only  selected 
items  from  the  minutes  are  actually  reported  to  the  council,  the  complete  minutes 
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are  nevertheless  circulated  to  all  council  members  and  any  member  can  question 
any  minute  not  included  in  the  report  to  the  council. 

86.  In  some  other  authorities  neither  all  nor  part  of  committee  minutes  are 
circulated  to  the  council.  Instead  selective  reports  are  prepared  on  those  items 
which  require  a decision  and  also  on  some  items  for  information.  This  system  is 
strongly  supported  by  those  who  use  it.  One  member  of  a Clerk’s  department 
explained  that  although  in  his  authority  minutes  were  invariably  brief,  the  aim 
was  always  to  make  reports  to  the  council  as  interesting  as  possible  and  they 
therefore  incorporated  material  from  officers’  reports  to  committees  which  was 
not  included  in  the  minutes  themselves.  He  added  that  if  the  material  for  the 
council  was  ‘ a bit  thin  ’ items  were  included  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  reported.  In  another  authority  it  is  said  that  sufficient  information  is 
incorporated  in  the  report  to  justify  the  decision  having  been  made. 

87. '  Where  reporting  is  selective  the  choice  of  items  is  significant  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  always  automatic.  In  three  of  the  28  London  Boroughs  the  views  of 
the  chairman  are  sought  on  the  items  to  be  reported  to  the  council.  We  have 
heard  one  or  two  references  in  other  authorities  to  the  chairman  being  consulted 
on  particular  items,  but  it  is  clear  that  this  is  often  an  administrative  decision 
dependent  on  precedent  and  experience  of  what  has  seemed  acceptable  pre- 
viously. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation  is  a good  deal  more  complex  than 
a formal  distinction  between  delegated  and  non-delegated  matters. 

( d ) The  initiation  of  action 

88.  Decisions  made  by  committees  or  the  council  obviously  have  to  be  trans- 
lated into  action  by  officers.  The  London  Boroughs  were  asked  what  methods 
they  adopted  of  notifying  the  officers  responsible.  Two  relied  on  the  fact  that  the 
officers  concerned  were  present  at  the  meeting,  in  nine  the  officer  took  action  on 
the  basis  of  the  minutes  and  in  one  on  the  basis  of  the  draft  minutes,  in  three  the 
minutes  were  accompanied  by  a memorandum  from  the  Clerk’s  department,  in 
one  the  officer  was  sent  an  extract  from  the  minutes,  in  six  he  received  a memo- 
randum only  and  in  six  a decision  sheet.  In  other  authorities  a variety  of  methods 
are  used;  often  the  committee  clerk  appears  to  be  responsible  for  checking  that 
action  is  taken  as  soon  as  the  item  is  cleared  by  a sub-committee,  full  committee 
or  the  council  as  appropriate.  It  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  in  some  cases  action 
falls  in  any  case  within  the  province  of  the  Clerk’s  department  itself.  In  fact  most 
of  the  officers  whom  we  consulted  did  not  appear  to  think  that  the  arrangements 
for  ensuring  that  action  is  taken  on  committee  and  council  decisions  constituted 
a problem. 
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Introduction 

1.  This  chapter  relates  to  certain  aspects  of  the  arrangements  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  stair.  It  must  be  emphasised  that  since  the  main  purpose  of  our  enquiries 
was  to  collect  information  relating  to  management  practices  in  local  authorities, 
no  systematic  study  was  made  of  such  matters  as  short-listing  and  interviewing 
techniques,  or  the  use  made  of  consultants  and  assessors  or  of  confidential 
reports.  Such  evidence  as  we  have  on  these  topics  has  been  collected  incidentally. 

2.  We  shall  deal  first  with  the  appointment  of  ‘ officers  ’.  This  term  has  been 
interpreted  widely;  it  relates  mainly  to  chief  officers  and  those  on  administrative, 
professional,  technical,  clerical  and  miscellaneous  grades,  but  some  information 
has  been  collected  incidentally  about  other  workers.  As  a number  of  special 
factors  are  involved  in  the  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  teachers,  these 
have  been  dealt  with  separately  in  a later  section  of  the  chapter. 

The  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  officers 

(a)  Statistical  information 

3.  The  postal  questionnaire  included  the  question:  ‘ In  each  department,  what 
is  the  most  senior  appointment  (and  its  maximum  grade)  for  which  candidates 
are  normally  interviewed  by  (a)  officer(s)  only  with  no  committee  members 
present  and  (h)  by  a committee  or  sub-committee  chairman  and/or  deputy 
chairman  and  not  by  a committee?  ’ Emphasis  was  placed  deliberately  on  the 
procedure  for  interviews  rather  than  on  the  arrangements  for  normal  confirma- 
tion of  appointments.  The  new  London  Boroughs  were  asked  to  describe  any 
procedures  which  may  have  been  laid  down  for  future  appointments  rather  than 
the  emergency  measures  adopted  when  their  initial  appointments  were  made. 

4.  Table  XLI  shows  that  in  148  of  the  684  authorities  (excluding  the  London 
Boroughs)  which  answered  this  question  committees  or  sub-committees  interview 
candidates  for  all  appointments  of  whatever  level.  This  is  the  arrangement  in 
73  (44%)  of  authorities  under  10  thousand  population,  41  (27%)  of  those  with 
between  10  and  20  thousand  population,  12  (15%)  of  those  with  between  20  and 
30  thousand  population,  19  (14%)  of  those  with  between  30  and  60  thousand 
population,  but  only  one  of  those  with  between  60  and  100  thousand  population 
and  two  of  those  with  between  100  and  200  thousand  population.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  in  general,  the  smaller  the  authority  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  ail  inter- 
views being  conducted  by  committees. 

5.  Committees  conduct  all  interviews  in  38  % of  urban  districts,  27  % of  rural 
districts  and  18%  of  non-county  boroughs,  but  in  only  5%  of  the  counties  (all 
with  populations  under  200  thousand)  and  in  no  county  boroughs.  An  analysis 
by  geographical  area  (not  given  in  the  table)  shows  that  all  these  counties  are  in 
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Wales  and  also  that  the  non-county  boroughs,  urban  and  rural  districts  con- 
stitute 68%  of  those  in  Wales,  36%  of  those  in  the  North,  17%  of  those  in  the 
Midlands,  16%  of  those  in  the  South-West,  14%  of  those  in  the  East  and  10%  of 
those  in  the  South-East. 

6.  The  Table  shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  148  authorities  where  all  interviews 
are  conducted  by  committees  and  sub-committees,  there  are  another  100  author- 
ities (two  counties,  five  county  boroughs,  49  non-county  boroughs,  26  urban 
districts  and  18  rural  districts)  where  no  interviews  are  conducted  by  officers 
alone  without  the  presence  of  chairmen  or  other  committee  members. 

7.  In  301  of  the  684  authorities  officers  (alone)  do  not  conduct  the  interviews  for 
any  posts  above  the  level  of  APT  II  (£1,125).  These  consist  of  61  (37%)  of 
authorities  with  under  10  thousand  population,  83  (54%)  of  authorities  with 
between  10  and  20  thousand  population,  48  (60  %)  of  those  with  between  20  and 
30  thousand  population,  58  (43  %)  of  those  with  between  30  and  60  thousand 
population,  29  (49%)  of  those  with  between  60  and  100  thousand  population, 
14  (34%)  of  those  with  between  100  and  200  thousand  population,  1 (5%)  of 
those  with  between  200  and  400  thousand  population,  3 (18%)  of  those  with 
between  400  and  600  thousand  population  and  4 (27  %)  of  those  with  over  600 
thousand  population.  The  proportion  is  not  so  closely  linked  with  size  of  popu- 
lation as  is  the  case  with  authorities  where  committees  conduct  all  the  interviews. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  for  the  very  small  authorities  are  not 
comparable  with  those  of  larger  authorities  since  many  have  no  staff,  other  than 
chief  officers,  receiving  salaries  above  scale  APT  II.  Those  authorities  where 
officers  (alone)  interview  only  for  appointments  up  to  APT  II  include  57  % rural 
districts,  49%  of  non-county  boroughs,  39%  of  urban  districts,  30%  of  county 
boroughs  and  22%  of  counties. 

8.  The  information  received  from  the  London  Boroughs  is  summarised  sep- 
arately in  Table  XLIa.  In  only  one  of  the  31  Boroughs  are  no  interviews  con- 
ducted solely  by  officers  and  in  only  six  are  interviews  by  officers  limited  to  posts 
up  to  APT  II.  (Of  the  39  county  boroughs  of  the  same  population  range — 100  to 
400  thousand — the  numbers  are  one  and  eight  respectively.) 

9.  The  extent  to  which  chairmen  and/or  deputy  chairmen  interview  candidates  is 
also  shown  in  Tables  XLI  and  XLIa.  They  are  responsible  for  some  interviews  in 
37  (67  %)  of  the  counties,  66  (85  %)  of  the  county  boroughs,  146  (60  %)  of  the 
non-county  boroughs,  73  (47  %)  of  the  urban  districts,  58  (38  %)  of  the  rural 
districts  and  15  (48%)  of  the  new  London  Boroughs. 

10.  In  Tables  XLII  and  XLIIa,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  highest 
appointment  for  which  interviews  are  conducted  by  officers  without  the  assist- 
ance of  members  in  each  department  in  authorities  of  a given  type  and  population 
range.  Tables  XLIII  and  XLHIa  give  similar  information  relating  to  appointments 
by  chairmen.  This  material  has  proved  difficult  to  handle  for  various  reasons.  For 
example,  a number  of  authorities  referred  to  ‘ all  appointments  below  chief 
officers  and  deputies  ’ without  specifying  the  grades;  some  authorities  referred 
to  ‘all  departments’  without  specifying  which  they  had;  some  authorities 
(particularly  the  small  ones)  had  no  appointments  above  a certain  grade. 

11.  Table  XLI  showed  that  in  some  authorities  officers  (alone)  do  not  conduct 
the  interviews  for  any  appointments,  whereas  Table  XLII  shows  that,  at  the 
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other  extreme,  there  are  authorities  where  officers  in  some  departments  can 
interview  candidates  for  posts  up  to  grade  ‘ I ’ (£3,385  per  annum).  In  general, 
officers  are  more  likely  to  be  responsible  for  more  senior  appointments  in  larger 
authorities.  Table  XLII  suggests  that  there  are  considerable  discrepancies  in  the 
degree  of  delegation  to  officers  in  different  departments.  In  general,  Clerks  and 
treasurers  appear  to  make  appointments  to  a comparatively  high  level;  so  do 
architects  (possibly  because  of  the  technical  nature  of  the  work  and  the  shortage 
of  applicants).  The  tables  do  not  show  the  discrepancies  in  practice  as  between 
departments  in  the  same  authority,  but  our  own  scrutiny  of  individual  replies  has 
revealed  remarkably  wide  variations. 


(b)  The  extent  to  which  authorities  have  fixed  procedures  for  interviews 

12.  Although  most  authorities  gave  specific  answers  in  reply  to  the  postal 
questionnaire,  further  information  given  either  verbally  or  in  writing  by  many 
chief  officers  suggests  that  there  is  a considerable  variation  in  the  extent  to  which 
procedures  are  precisely  defined  by  authorities  and  that  there  are  discrepancies 
in  the  degree  of  precision  in  different  departments  of  the  same  authority. 

13.  In  some  cases,  a system  is  defined  in  considerable  detail  in  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  Council,  reference  being  made  to  the  constitution  of  the  appointing 
body  for  each  class  of  officer  in  every  department.  In  others  it  is  defined  for  a 
particular  department  in  a report  approved  by  its  administering  committee. 
Often  such  precise  definition  is  made  when  procedures  are  for  some  reason 
revised — for  example,  as  part  of  a general  attempt  to  reduce  the  volume  of  work 
falling  upon  committees.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  new  London  Boroughs  have 
adopted  precise  definitions  about  arrangements  for  appointments  as  part  of  the 
series  of  decisions  which  they  had  to  make  about  their  general  procedures. 

14.  At  the  other  extreme,  however,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  guidance  of  a 
chairman,  or  even  of  a committee,  to  be  sought  on  the  procedure  to  be  adopted 
to  fill  every  vacancy  (it  may  even  be  necessary  for  a committee  to  approve  the 
placing  of  an  advertisement).  The  most  usual  reason  for  this  may  well  be  a small 
turnover  of  appointments,  making  a precise  definition  of  less  consequence  than 
might  be  expected.  Sometimes,  however,  the  arrangements  are  deliberately 
flexible  for  a variety  of  reasons — for  example,  to  enable  appointments  to  be  made 
quickly  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  meetings,  to  allow  a modification  in  procedures 
if  candidates  are  applying  from  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  authority  or  if  the 
particular  post  involves  contact  with  the  public  or  even,  it  has  been  alleged,  to 
facilitate  the  appointment  of  candidates  favoured  by  a political  party  or  by 
influential  councillors  (the  question  of  canvassing  and  allied  subjects  will  be 
referred  to  later). 

15.  Sometimes  the  lack  of  system  arises  because  a dominant  chairman  insists  on 
making  ad  hoc  decisions  about  procedure;  one  case  has  been  quoted  where  this 
resulted  in  such  confusion  that  the  professional  officer  responsible  for  advising 
on  appointments  was  not  clear  on  any  given  occasion  whether  he  was  working 
with  a sub-committee  which  was  badly  attended,  a chairman  and  vice-chairman’s 
appointment,  or  an  appointment  by  the  chairman  only.  In  other  authorities, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  the  decision  whether  to  involve  a chairman  or  a com- 
mittee rests  on  the  discretion  of  officers.  The  procedure  adopted  for  an  appoint- 
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ment  can  also  be  the  occasion  for  a trial  of  strength  between  a dominant  officer 
and  a dominant  chairman.  Quite  often,  even  where  procedures  are  systematic, 
changes  are  made  in  an  emergency  to  avoid  losing  a promising  candidate — and 
this  can  sometimes  result  in  a precedent  for  changing  the  procedure. 

(c)  Factors  determining  who  conducts  interviews 

16.  Information  supplied  by  Clerks,  discussions  with  officers  and  members  and 
attendance  at  committee  meetings  have  given  some  insight  into  the  factors  which 
determine  whether  interviews  for  staff  of  various  levels  are  conducted  by  com- 
mittees, by  chairmen  or  by  officers.  These  factors  are  closely  related  to  the 
attitudes  of  committee  members,  chairmen  and  also  of  officers. 

17.  Apart  from  a few  who  would  like  to  see  radical  changes  in  the  system  of 
appointment  by  interview,  elected  members  take  the  view  that,  at  least  for  the 
most  senior  appointments,  interviews  should  be  by  a committee,  or  even  by  the 
whole  council  (one  Clerk  has  expressed  the  view  that  this  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  a committee  does).  Those  holding  such  appointments  will,  after  all,  be  in 
close  contact  with  members  and  responsible  for  advising  them  and  for  carrying 
out  their  policies.  There  is  also  a feeling  that  a group  of  laymen  are  adept  at 
judging  the  personal  qualities  required  in  a senior  officer.  Our  attention  has  been 
drawn,  however,  to  an  authority  where  the  usual  pattern  is  reversed,  the  more 
senior  appointments  being  made  by  chief  officers,  whom  members  thought  better 
qualified  to  do  this,  and  juniors  being  interviewed  by  committee  members,  who 
for  various  reasons  were  anxious  to  decide  themselves  between  local  applicants. 

18.  The  extent  to  which  committees  intervene  in  junior  appointments  is  in  some 
cases  undoubtedly  symptomatic  of  their  general  attitude  towards  the  delegation 
of  responsibility  to  officers,  but  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  In  some 
authorities  where  officers  exercise  a considerable  degree  of  initiative  in  other 
matters,  the  committee  conduct  a high  proportion  of  interviews  (in  others  the 
reverse  may  well  be  the  case,  but  we  have  the  impression  that  this  may  be  less 
prevalent).  Sometimes  the  reason  for  committee  intervention  in  junior  appoint- 
ments, particularly  in  smaller  authorities,  is  a feeling  that  this  indicates  their 
interest  in  the  stall  and  ensures  a happy  working  relationship.  A committee  may 
also  interview  a junior  member  of  staff  with  whom  they  themselves  are  likely  to 
have  close  contacts.  Many  members  take  the  view  that  they  are  better  judges  than 
senior  officers  of  the  capacity  of  those  members  of  staff  who  will  have  close 
contacts  with  the  general  public.  Sometimes  committees  make  appointments 
themselves  because  of  a shortage  of  employment  in  the  area,  real  or  supposed; 
there  is  evidence  that  this  attitude  can  persist  in  an  authority  with  a past  record 
of  unemployment  even  when  the  situation  has  changed.  Members  on  occasion 
show  loyalty  to  a local  candidate  and  in  small  authorities  most  of  the  candidates 
may  be  known  to  them.  Sometimes,  it  is  alleged,  they  are  encouraged  to  intervene 
because  of  direct  canvassing  (one  instance  is  quoted  where  they  are  more  likely  to 
allow  an  officer  to  make  an  appointment  if  permission  is  requested  before  can- 
vassing has  time  to  operate).  They  may  also  interview  because  they  feel  officers 
could  be  subject  to  pressures.  One  or  two  instances  have  been  quoted  of  com- 
mittees who  have  been  dissatisfied  with  an  appointment  made  by  an  officer 
insisting  on  interviewing  the  successor  themselves  (in  one  of  these  cases  it  was 
said  to  be  because  the  member  of  staff  made  them  feel  inferior !).  On  the  whole, 
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committees  are  less  likely  to  interview  staff  who  need  technical  skill  than,  for 
example,  the  staff  of  welfare  or  children’s  homes  (presumably  because  they  feel 
more  able  to  make  a significant  contribution  in  such  cases). 

19.  Apart  from  these  various  special  reasons  for  interviewing  junior  officers  by 
committees,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  although  some 
members  (many  of  them  very  able)  would  support  considerable  delegation  of 
this  duty  to  chairmen  or  officers,  others  gain  considerable  satisfaction  from 
conducting  interviews  and  will  only  consent  to  relinquish  this  activity  when  the 
pressure  of  business  makes  this  course  inevitable. 

20.  Chairmen  (with  or  without  vice-chairmen)  sometimes  undertake  interviews 
at  the  instance  of  a committee — either  to  save  committee  time,  or  to  avoid  delay, 
or  because  it  is  felt  that  this  procedure  is  most  suitable.  Often,  however,  the 
initiative  comes  from  the  chairman.  This  may  be  because  of  his  knowledge  and 
interest  in  a department  as  a whole  or  because  of  a special  interest  in  certain 
appointments  (ambulance  staff  seem  to  be  a particular  favourite,  with  both 
committees  and  chairmen).  Occasionally  it  is  suggested  that  a chairman  inter- 
views for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  or  she  has  little  else  to  do,  or  seizes  any 
opportunity  of  collecting  an  expense  allowance.  In  one  case  it  was  suggested  that 
a chairman  insisted  on  attending  interviews  for  the  appointment  of  staff  to  a 
training  institution  because  he  feared  he  might  be  needed  to  settle  a disagreement 
between  the  head  of  the  institution  and  the  chief  officer  concerned ! On  the  other 
hand,  some  extremely  able  chairmen  prefer  interviews  for  all  but  the  most  senior 
staff  to  be  conducted  by  officers  since  they  feel  they  are  better  qualified  to  judge 
a candidate’s  capacity,  particularly  for  specialised  posts.  (The  factors  affecting 
delegation  to  chairmen  in  general  are  discussed  in  Chapter  7.) 

21.  Delegation  of  the  power  to  interview  to  chief  officers  can  be  a result  of  a 
general  tendency  to  delegate  on  the  part  of  the  committees  or  of  a desire  to  save 
committee  time,  an  acknowledgement  that  an  officer  is  more  competent  to  make 
certain  appointments,  or  can  arise  fortuitously  because  the  shortage  of  applicants 
for  a particular  type  of  post  makes  speed  an  over-riding  consideration.  It  can 
also,  however,  be  influenced  considerably  by  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  officers 
themselves.  Some  feel  strongly  that  they  should  make  all  appointments  except 
to  the  most  senior  posts  and,  where  conditions  are  favourable,  build  up  a series 
of  precedents  for  extending  their  powers  in  this  direction — in  the  words  of  one, 
gradually  reaching  out  until  they  get  their  fingers  rapped.  Others  seek  help  from 
a chairman  or  a committee  in  special  circumstances — for  example  to  avoid  the 
embarrassment  of  choosing  between  a member  of  their  own  staff  seeking 
promotion  and  an  external  applicant,  to  draw  attention  to  recruitment  difficulties, 
or  even  to  flatter  a chairman ; they  often  find  they  have  created  a precedent  which 
will  limit  their  future  power  of  action.  Often  they  are  unable  to  escape  from  the 
precedents  created  by  a predecessor.  In  some  authorities  the  attitudes  of  members 
are  so  inflexible  that  the  most  forceful  officer  is  unable  to  achieve  his  objectives. 

22.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  some  officers  are  themselves  reluctant  to 
accept  the  degree  of  delegation  which  a committee  would  be  prepared  to  give. 
A number  have  expressly  stated  that  they  have  the  right  to  make  certain  appoint- 
ments themselves  but  prefer,  as  a regular  practice,  to  involve  a chairman  or  even 
a committee.  Some  of  these  have  a genuine  respect  for  the  capacity  of  laymen  to 
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select  candidates.  Others  are  reluctant  to  take  full  responsibility,  either  because 
they  feel  the  committee  will  blame  them  for  mistakes  or,  in  some  areas,  because 
they  seek  protection  from  external  pressures.  It  is  not  unusual  for  different  chief 
officers  in  the  same  authority  to  adopt  completely  different  attitudes  in  this 
matter.  The  influence  of  the  Clerk  can  be  of  great  significance.  If  he  has  a forceful 
personality  his  lead  may  be  decisive,  although  this  will  naturally  depend  also  on 
the  degree  of  similarity  between  his  attitude  and  that  of  both  the  council  and  the 
other  chief  officers. 

( d)  Which  committees  conduct  interviews? 

23.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  assess  statistically  the  extent  to  which  inter- 
views are  carried  out  for  various  levels  of  appointment  by  full  council,  by  full 
committees,  by  regular  sub-committees  and  by  ad  hoc  committees  in  different 
types  and  size  of  authority  and  for  what  level  of  appointments.  In  the  authorities 
for  which  information  is  available  the  interviewing  body  ranges  from  an  ad  hoc 
appointing  sub-committee  of  two  or  three  members  (of  which  at  times  only  one 
may  attend  an  interview)  to  an  assembly  of  over  50  members. 

24.  Candidates  for  a Town  or  District  Clerk’s  appointment  are  likely  to  have  to 
face  a full  council  meeting.  A non-county  borough  council  of  24  members 
interviews  for  appointment  of  the  borough  surveyor  and  treasurer  as  well  as  the 
Clerk.  A county  borough  council  of  56  interviews  a short  list  of  three  for  its 
chief  officer  appointments.  An  urban  district  council  of  36  interviews  short  listed 
applicants  for  deputy  as  well  as  chief  officer  appointments. 

25.  A Welsh  county  council  and  a northern  rural  district  council  are  known  to 
undertake  on  occasion  interviews  at  a lower  level  than  deputy.  One  northern 
urban  district  council  (21  members)  is  known  to  make  a regular  practice  of 
interviewing  junior  applicants. 

26.  Certain  authorities,  generally  middle-sized,  place  responsibility  for  appoint- 
ments on  their  establishment  or  finance  and  establishment  committees.  Some- 
times this  is  a formality  and  the  interviewing  is  in  fact  done  by  service  committees 
or  chairmen  and  reported  to  the  establishment  committee  for  approval.  Details 
are  known  of  four  authorities  where  the  establishment  committees  regularly 
conduct  interviews,  in  one  case  for  above  the  APT  IV  grade,  in  another  above 
APT  III  and  in  the  third  at  all  levels,  sometimes  bringing  in  the  chairman  of  the 
service  committee.  Four  authorities  are  known  to  use  their  general  purposes 
committee  for  interviewing  chief  officers  and  deputies. 

27.  In  all  the  other  authorities  for  which  we  have  details  in  which  interviews  are 
normally  by  committee,  it  is  the  service  or  employing  committees  which  are 
responsible.  It  is  a common  practice  for  a service  committee  to  appoint  its  own 
chief  officer  and  his  deputy.  Sometimes  a fairly  high  level  is  specified  at  which 
interviews  are  to  be  undertaken  by  full  committees.  One  eastern  county 
education  committee  of  34  members  for  example,  interviews  department  heads 
and  schools  organisers.  Many  cases  where  full  committees  interview  comparatively 
junior  staff  relate  to  the  personal  services,  especially  the  health,  welfare,  education 
and  children’s  departments. 

28.  A Clerk  of  a medium-sized  county  borough  commented  ‘ I have  known  a 
welfare  committee  to  appoint  a cook  ’.  Our  own  enquiries  indicate  that  such  an 
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appointment  by  full  committee  is  not  as  unusual  as  the  Clerk  implied.  In  at  least 
one  of  the  larger  English  counties  the  children’s  committee  and  the  education 
sub-committee  responsible  for  school  meals  insist  on  exercising  their  pre- 
rogative to  appoint  even  assistant  cooks.  A county  borough  welfare  committee  of 
15  interviewed  for  the  appointment  of  a steward  and  stewardess  for  an  old 
peoples’  home.  A meeting  was  attended  where  a full  county  borough  education 
committee  of  24  interviewed  applicants  for  the  post  of  school  meals  organiser. 
A public  health  committee  of  15  decided  to  interview  for  the  appointment  of  a 
supervisor  of  midwives.  In  another  medium-sized  county  borough  a library 
committee  of  18  interviews  prospective  trainee  library  assistants  and  the  child- 
ren’s committee  of  14  sees  applicants  for  clerical  appointments.  A county 
ambulance  committee  of  20  makes  a practice  of  appointing  ambulance  drivers. 
One  county  was  visited  where  until  not  long  ago  interviews  for  the  staff  of  child- 
ren’s homes  had  been  conducted  by  a full  committee  of  30.  A children’s  officer 
of  long  experience  described  the  result  as  a ‘ complete  failure  ’. 

29.  Most  of  the  authorities  studied  made  use  of  sub-committees  for  interviewing. 
In  some  cases  interviews  for  senior  posts  were  before  a sub-committee  of  an 
establishment  or  finance  committee.  One  county  has  delegated  powers  of 
appointment  to  a small  sub-committee  of  this  kind.  It  appears  to  be  more  usual, 
however,  for  appointments  to  be  made  by  sub-committees  of  service  committees. 
One  chief  education  officer  of  a county  described  an  appointments  sub-com- 
mittee of  seven  for  senior  administrative  staff:  ‘ They  were  lucky  if  two  members 
turned  up.  Sometimes  the  chairman  alone  was  there  to  make  the  appointment  ’. 
In  four  of  the  authorities  covered,  welfare  staffing  sub-committees  appointed 
matrons  of  homes  and  similar  sub-committees  were  called  for  appointments  of 
house  matrons  for  children’s  homes  and  works  foremen. 

30.  Co-ordination  between  committees  is  often  sought  by  the  appointment  of 
joint  appointing  sub-committees.  In  one  county  the  establishment  committee 
authorise  the  appointment  to  be  made  by  a sub-committee  of  six,  consisting  of 
the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the  county  council,  the  employing  committee 
and  the  establishment  committee.  In  another  county  the  chairmen  and  vice- 
chairmen  of  the  establishment  and  appropriate  service  committee  interview, 
together  with  a member  of  a special  staff  panel.  In  a large  non-county  borough 
applicants  for  posts  above  APT  II  are  seen  by  the  chairmen  of  the  establishment 
and  employing  committees  and  another  member  of  the  employing  committee. 
Similar  arrangements  could  be  quoted,  mostly  for  relatively  senior  appointments, 
ha  one  county  borough,  however,  applicants  for  the  post  of  assistant  caretaker  in 
the  Town  Hall,  a more  important  appointment  in  the  eyes  of  the  council  than  its 
designation  would  suggest,  were  interviewed  by  the  mayor,  the  chairmen  and 
vice-chairmen  of  the  finance  and  estates  committees,  the  Clerk,  the  treasurer  and 
the  estates  manager. 

31.  In  several  authorities  supplying  information,  interviews  were  regularly 
conducted  by  a chairman  and  vice-chairman,  sometimes  together  with  an 
additional  member  of  the  same  committee. 

(e)  Procedures  for  council  and  committee  interviews 

32.  No  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  collect  information  on  this  subject  and 
the  number  of  cases  studied  was  comparatively  small.  It  is  nevertheless  thought 
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that  the  following  details  may  be  of  interest  although  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
if  the  facts  are  typical  of  a large  proportion  of  authorities. 

33.  In  most  cases,  short  listing  of  applicants  was  carried  out  by  chief  officers. 
Some  officers  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  being  able  to  use  their  own 
judgements  freely  in  eliminating  unsuitable  candidates  at  this  stage.  In  two  Welsh 
authorities  visited  there  was  no  fixed  procedure  on  short  listing.  In  one  of  these, 
a county,  the  committee  intervened  on  short  lists  for  appointments  above  the 
level  of  junior  clerk  and  sometimes  made  alterations.  In  the  other,  a non-county 
borough,  the  Town  Clerk  said  that  both  chairmen  and  committees  were  liable  to 
interfere  with  ‘ the  chief  officer’s  right  to  short  list  ’.  In  one  rural  district  it  was 
usual  for  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  council  and  the  employing 
committee  to  prepare  the  short  list. 

34.  In  one  very  large  county,  the  Clerk  prepares  a lengthy  short  list  for  chief 
officer  appointments  which  he  submits  to  a small  interviewing  committee.  At 
this  stage  he  is  able  to  call  on  assistance  from  central  government  departments 
as  well  as  appropriate  local  government  officials.  The  appointing  sub-committee 
then  reduces  the  short-list  to  the  number  of  officers  it  wishes  to  interview. 

35.  In  a rural  district  the  establishment  committee  was  made  responsible  for 
preparing  a final  short  list  for  the  appointment  of  a Clerk.  A sub-committee  made 
a preliminary  sifting  and  suggested  that  the  selection  of  candidates  for  interview 
should  be  made  by  the  committee  from  a list  of  10  of  their  choice.  The  chairman 
of  the  council  was  fully  involved  at  each  stage  in  the  procedure. 

36.  Conduct  of  committee  interviews  is  known  to  vary  greatly  from  authority 
to  authority.  While  an  applicant  seeking  appointment  to  a senior  post  in  which 
he  will  be  expected  to  address  a committee  on  frequent  occasions  may  be 
expected  to  regard  the  interview  situation  as  a legitimate  test  of  his  suitability  for 
appointment,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  persons  seeking  appointments  in 
children’s  and  old  people’s  homes,  for  example.  The  members  of  the  committee 
are  faced  with  the  most  difficult  task  of  putting  such  applicants  at  ease  and 
eliciting  free  answers  in  the  space  of  a few  minutes.  The  candidates  may  be  asked 
to  sit  close  to  the  chairman  or  at  a considerable  distance  away.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  warn  of  the  bad  acoustics  of  the  room  or  of  the  partial  deafness  of 
some  of  the  members.  Sometimes  the  candidates  may  be  given  the  questions  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  before  entering  the  interview  room,  or  be  confronted  with  a page 
of  typed  questions  lying  on  the  table  in  front  of  them  when  they  sit  down  before 
the  committee  and  asked  to  study  them  and  answer  in  their  own  time.  More  often 
perhaps  the  candidate  is  not  confronted  with  the  questions  in  writing,  but  has 
them  read  out  to  him  by  the  chairman  or  an  officer.  Chairmen  have  been  known 
to  stumble  badly  over  this  task. 

37.  Prepared  questions  are  one  of  the  means  by  which  an  officer  tries  to  achieve 
the  appointment  of  a candidate  who  in  his  eyes  is  adequately  qualified  for  the 
post  in  question.  They  are  not  invariably  acceptable  to  members.  In  a Welsh 
county  it  is  the  practice  for  the  questions  to  be  read  out  to  the  members  before 
the  interview  and  they  may  ask  for  them  to  be  modified,  for  one  to  be  translated 
into  Welsh,  or  for  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  list.  Some  committees  do  not  use 
prepared  questions  and  in  these  circumstances  the  success  of  the  interview  is  of 
course  more  dependent  upon  the  capacity  of  individual  committee  members.  In 
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one  authority  it  is  usual,  for  certain  appointments,  to  ask  a candidate  simply  to 
talk  to  the  committee  about  himself  for  a few  minutes. 

38.  In  two  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  which  had  suffered  severe  un- 
employment before  1939,  very  rigid  procedures  had  been  adopted  to  try  to  ensure 
strictly  equal  treatment  of  candidates.  Only  the  prepared  questions  could  be  put, 
and  these  were  to  be  read  out  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  each  applicant.  An 
applicant  might  be  allowed  to  ask  the  chairman  a question,  but  spontaneous 
questions  by  members  were  prohibited.  No  discussion  amongst  members  and 
officers  was  permissible.  When  the  last  candidate  had  answered  his  last  question, 
the  chairman  took  the  opinion  of  the  committee  on  the  voting  procedure  and 
then  proceeded  immediately  to  arrange  for  a ballot  or  call  for  a show  of  hands.  It 
will  be  noted  that  under  such  a procedure  officers  present  were  completely 
debarred  from  tendering  advice,  even  when  the  appointment  was  to  a pro- 
fessional post  and  the  officers  had  been  appointed  for  their  professional  know- 
ledge. 

39.  Other  cases  are  known  where  a chief  officer  has  been  prevented  from  tender- 
ing advice,  or  where  such  advice  has  been  minimised  or  patently  ignored,  or 
where  he  has  not  been  invited  to  comment  until  after  a decision  has  been  made. 
We  have  the  impression  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  however,  officers 
are  given  a full  opportunity  to  give  considered  opinions  and  they  affirm  that  their 
own  advice  is  almost  invariably  followed.  Candidates  may  be  interviewed  by 
officers  and  occasionally  by  chairmen  prior  to  a committee  interview,  and  given 
an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  freely  about  the  appointment  and  to  assess  their 
prospective  employers.  Senior  applicants  may  be  given  a meal  during  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  assess  their  suitability.  An  officer’s  report  on  the  candidates 
based  on  such  ‘ pre-interviewing  ’ may  be  given  to  the  appointing  committee 
before  they  make  their  choice. 

40.  In  most  cases  of  which  we  have  information  supplementary  questions  were 
allowed  freely,  both  from  members  and  officers.  Interviews  have  been  seen  where 
members  have  tried  hard  to  create  an  informal  atmosphere.  These  included  one 
case  where  married  couples  were  being  interviewed  for  appointment  as  steward 
and  stewardess  of  an  old  people’s  home.  Each  couple  was  invited  to  discuss 
between  themselves  their  answers  to  questions  before  replying.  Despite  the 
intimate  nature  of  some  of  the  committee’s  enquiries,  the  interview  went 
smoothly;  perhaps  because  most  of  the  committee  and  the  candidates  had 
similar  social  backgrounds.  Where  the  members  and  the  subjects  of  the  interview 
come  from  contrasted  social  groups,  common  ground  is  sometimes  most  difficult 
to  establish  and  embarrassment  and  forced  behaviour  can  be  apparent  on  all 
sides. 

(/)  Canvassing  and  local  loyalties 

41.  Instances  of  personal  pressures  on  members  prior  to  interviews  influencing 
the  outcome  of  staff  selection  were  few  and  restricted  to  areas  which  had  in  the 
past  suffered  from  general  unemployment.  Such  influences  are,  of  course,  likely 
only  where  applicants  know  who  is  likely  to  participate  in  the  appointment  and 
where  the  members  concerned  are  open  to  such  influences.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  in  the  instances  known  both  sides  were  from  similar  social 
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backgrounds  and  in  one  or  two  cases  had  connections  through  common  member- 
ship of  clubs  and  political  parties.  Where  the  community  is  small  mutual 
parochial  obligations  may  press  hard.  Most  remarkable  perhaps  is  a report  of  a 
clergyman,  a member  of  a council  in  a rural  area,  who  stated  openly  that  he  had 
voted  for  one  candidate  because  of  his  obligation  to  his  parish  although  he  did 
not  think  him  the  best  man  for  the  job. 

42.  Although  the  practice  of  canvassing  may  be  long  established  in  an  authority, 
it  can  apparently  be  eradicated  without  difficulty.  One  committee  chairman  in 
the  north  said  that  he  had  at  one  time  been  regularly  disturbed  by  teachers 
visiting  him  at  his  home  before  appointments  were  made.  As  soon  as  he  told  one 
such  teacher  that  he  made  a point  of  voting  against  any  applicant  who  approached 
him  on  such  a matter,  visits  of  this  nature  stopped  abruptly  and  he  has  never  been 
worried  by  canvassers  since.  In  a Welsh  county  where  canvassing  was  normal, 
some  members  had  spoken  openly  against  the  practice  and  had  not  since  been 
approached  by  candidates.  In  a borough  situated  within  a county  where  members 
came  under  regular  pressure  by  applicants  for  posts,  the  council  had  decided  to 
abolish  the  practice  and  their  decision  had  taken  effect,  at  least  for  senior  posts. 
The  ease  with  which  it  has  been  abolished  is  probably  closely  related  to  the 
employment  situation.  A scarcity  of  applicants  for  appointments  in  these  areas 
is  now  normal,  whereas  20  years  ago  appointments  were  keenly  sought. 

43.  In  one  county  the  merits  of  the  canvassing  system  had  been  debated  by  the 
council  in  public,  and  voting  had  been  in  favour  of  its  continuance.  For  some 
time  before  this  happened  a bar  had  been  put  on  canvassing  in  advertisements. 
The  most  influential  argument  in  the  discussions  was  perhaps  that  to  lay  down 
such  a bar  was  dishonest  since  many  members  in  fact  allowed  themselves  to  be 
canvassed.  It  was  also  argued  that  councillors  could  assess  a candidate  more  fairly 
in  their  own  homes  than  in  the  unnatural  situation  of  an  interview.  The  younger 
sections  of  the  council  tended  to  be  more  strongly  opposed  to  the  system  than 
their  elders.  The  County  Clerk  said  that  applicants  were  told,  ‘ If  you  don’t 
canvass,  you’ve  had  it  ’.  Councillors  would  complain  to  him  that  they  had  not 
had  a wink  of  sleep  the  previous  night  because  of  canvassing.  A deputy  medical 
officer  of  health  said  that  in  his  own  case  he  did  not  canvass : he  was  fortunate  that 
the  only  other  applicant  for  the  post  did  not  either.  It  was  suggested  that  if  an 
officer  canvassed  he  established  an  obligation  to  individual  councillors  and  on  his 
appointment  could  not  therefore  carry  out  his  duties  as  freely  as  should  be 
expected.  Moreover  councillors  enjoyed  establishing  such  an  obligation  and  took 
advantage  of  it. 

44.  In  one  county  borough  an  officer  described  the  reverse  of  this  situation. 
Members  ‘ fell  over  backwards  ’ not  to  appoint  their  friends  and  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  do  so  on  occasions  when  they  happened  to  be 
the  best  candidates.  He  thought  they  were  anxious  to  participate  in  appointments 
partly  to  ensure  that  no  fellow  councillor  appointed  his  friends. 

45.  It  should  perhaps  be  reiterated  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  canvassing  is 
widespread  throughout  the  country.  In  general  the  statement  given  to  applicants 
by  many  authorities  that  canvassing  will  disqualify  from  appointment  is  an 
effective  deterrent  and  exceptions  seem  rare.  To  every  one  complaint  about 
canvassing  we  have  had  several  on  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  applicants  for  many 
posts. 
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(g)  Forms  of  interview  other  than  by  full  council  or  committee 

46.  Our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  largely  based  on  first-hand  experience  of  a 
very  few  authorities.  Where  the  number  of  councillors  engaged  in  an  interview 
is  small,  the  members  are  likely  to  be  dominated  by  one  or  two  personalities. 
Individual  notions  on  the  best  procedures  for  assessing  character  and  ability 
become  the  main  factor,  and  these  defy  generalisation. 

47.  Our  experience  is  that,  however  small  the  sub-committee,  committee  pro- 
cedures tend  to  prevail.  The  remarks  above  on  short  fisting  for  full  committees 
and  ‘ pre-interviewing  ’ if  the  importance  of  the  appointment  seems  to  warrant 
this,  may  also  apply  to  interviews  by  a small  group  of  councillors.  Prepared 
questions  (and  sometimes  model  answers)  are  often  the  rule  and  the  chairman, 
sometimes  unfamiliar  with  the  specialised  terms  employed  by  the  officer  who 
framed  the  questions,  may  be  accorded  the  duty  of  reading  them  to  the  candid- 
ates. 

48.  The  smaller  interviewing  group  may  be  expected  to  conduct  itself  in  a less 
formal  manner,  to  improvise  questions  more  freely  and  to  encourage  a greater 
interchange  of  information  with  the  candidates.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  able  to 
enter  into  such  matters  as  the  housing  of  the  successful  applicant,  family  prob- 
lems bearing  upon  a candidate’s  acceptance  of  the  post,  starting  salary  and 
allowances,  and  future  prospects  of  promotion.  Discussion  of  the  choice  of 
candidate  can  proceed  more  freely  and  officers  are  likely  to  be  less  inhibited  in 
putting  forward  their  point  of  view.  One  education  committee  chairman  had  been 
given  a warning  by  a member  of  HM  Schools  Inspectorate  of  the  unsuitability 
of  a candidate  for  an  organiser’s  appointment  who  superficially  appeared  the 
best  qualified  applicant.  Because  the  Inspector  had  exceeded  his  official  role  it 
was  felt  that  such  a warning  could  not  possibly  be  conveyed  to  the  full  com- 
mittee which  conducted  the  interview,  although  it  was  clear  that  the  consequences 
of  appointing  the  person  in  question  might  be  extremely  serious.  The  chairman 
was  therefore  in  the  unhappy  position  of  feeling  an  obligation  to  the  authority 
to  prevent  the  appointment  although  he  could  not  reveal  his  reasons  to  the 
committee.  Had  a small  sub-committee  been  interviewing,  frankness  would  have 
been  possible.  Examples  could  be  cited  of  matters  of  great  delicacy  being 
thrashed  out  in  a small  appointing  sub-committee  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  ventilated  before  a full  committee. 

49.  The  role  of  the  chairman  is  often  of  great  importance  in  the  selection  of  staff. 
It  has  been  noted  earlier  that  chairmen  (sometimes  with  vice-chairmen)  are 
responsible  for  making  some  of  the  appointments  in  67  % of  counties,  85  % of 
county  boroughs,  60  % of  non-county  boroughs,  47  % of  urban  districts,  38  % of 
rural  districts  and  48  % of  the  new  London  Boroughs.  A chairman’s  presence 
may  enable  appointments  to  be  made  to  a high  level  when  a council  is  unwilling 
to  leave  the  responsibility  to  its  officers.  Sometimes,  even  when  an  officer  has 
been  given  authority  to  appoint,  he  will  make  a practice  of  calling  in  chairmen 
and  vice-chairmen,  either  for  the  benefit  of  their  experience  or  to  have  their 
support.  Sometimes  an  officer  is  allowed  to  appoint  provided  that  he  obtains  the 
sanction  of  the  chairman.  At  the  other  extreme,  a dominant  (although  not 
necessarily  able)  chairman  may  insist  on  interviewing  for  minor  appointments 
which  could  well  be  made  more  efficiently  by  an  officer. 
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50.  The  subtle  relationship  between  officers  and  chairmen,  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  local  government,  is  of  great  significance  when  they 
interview  candidates  together.  It  is  probable  that,  in  these  circumstances,  an 
officer  is  in  a stronger  position  than  in  a committee  interview  to  influence  the 
decision  and  to  make  available  any  information  he  may  have  gleaned  about  the 
candidates.  Many  chairmen,  however,  become  extremely  experienced  themselves 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  and  are  thus  in  a position  to  make  valid  judgements. 
Those  who  are  chairmen  of  councils,  finance  or  establishment  committees  may  be 
able  to  make  immediate  authoritative  decisions  on  such  matters  as  salary 
starting  points  and  the  provision  of  housing,  where  these  matters  are  not 
determined  by  specific  policy. 

51.  The  statistical  information  given  earlier  in  this  report  shows  that  some 
appointments  are  made  by  officers  alone  in  466  of  the  715  authorities  investigated. 
Little  can  be  said  of  the  procedures  they  adopt.  Some  cases  are  known  of  recruit- 
ment of  junior  clerical  staff  for  all  departments  in  an  authority  by  a Clerk’s 
department  or  by  an  establishment  officer  and  where  this  occurs  a regular 
induction  training  scheme  is  likely  to  operate.  More  often,  appointments  are  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  department  in  which  they  are  to  work. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  he  usually  interviews  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  specialist  officers  on  his  own  staff,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  he 
delegates  interviewing  to  his  assistants. 


The  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  school  teachers 

(a)  Statistical  information 

52.  Local  education  authorities  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  interviews  for 
school  teaching  posts  without  special  responsibility  allowances  were  normally 
conducted  by  (a)  officers  (and/or  head  teachers);  (6)  a chairman  and/or  deputy 
chairman  of  a committee,  sub-committee,  governing  or  managing  body;  or 
(c)  the  whole  or  part  of  a committee,  sub-committee  or  governing  or  managing 
body.  Their  replies  are  summarised  in  Tables  LXTV  and  LXIVa.  They  show  a 
surprisingly  complex  situation.  The  sole  responsibility  for  interviews  rests  with 
officers  (and/or  head  teachers)  in  1 6 % of  counties,  54  % of  county  boroughs  and 
27%  of  non-county  boroughs  having  education  powers.  Chairmen  or  deputy 
chairmen  conduct  all  the  interviews  in  22%  of  counties,  10%  of  county  boroughs 
and  37  % of  the  non-county  boroughs.  All  or  part  of  committees,  sub-committees 
or  governing  or  managing  bodies  conduct  all  interviews  in  29  % of  counties,  21  % 
of  county  boroughs  and  12%  of  the  non-county  boroughs  and  in  the  two  urban 
and  one  rural  districts  with  education  powers.  In  the  remaining  authorities  the 
situation  is  more  complicated  and  a variety  of  methods  are  used  (probably 
because  of  differing  practices  as  between  the  governing  or  managing  bodies 
responsible  for  different  schools).  For  example,  in  20%  of  counties,  10%  of 
county  boroughs  and  8 % of  non-county  boroughs,  interviews  are  conducted  by 
officers  (and/or  head  teachers)  alone,  or  by  chairmen  or  by  committees,  and  in 
13%  of  counties,  two  county  boroughs  and  one  non-county  borough  interviews 
may  be  conducted  by  chairmen  or  by  committee.  The  procedures  in  authorities 
of  the  same  type  and  in  the  same  population  range  vary  considerably. 
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(b)  Comments  on  the  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  without  special 
responsibility  allowances 

53.  Apart  from  producing  a variety  of  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of 
teachers  for  posts  not  carrying  special  responsibility  allowances,  the  existence  of 
a multiplicity  of  governing  or  managing  bodies,  including  co-opted  members 
drawn  from  a wide  field,  may  well  in  some  areas  result  in  less  delegation  to 
officers  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Examples  have  been  quoted  where,  in 
the  same  authority,  candidates  for  all  posts  in  a school  with  a separate  governing 
body  are  interviewed  by  all  the  governors,  whereas  those  for  posts  (including 
posts  of  special  responsibility)  in  schools  which  are  grouped  under  a single 
governing  body  or  administered  by  a sub-committee  are  made  by  officers.  Some 
governing  bodies  like  to  conduct  all  interviews  because  it  gives  them  a sense  of 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  school;  they  may  well  be  encouraged  in  this 
attitude  by  a feeling  of  frustration  because  their  other  powers  are  limited.  One 
education  officer,  in  supporting  interviews  by  governors,  said  that  it  gave  them 
something  to  do  and  developed  their  interest  in  education.  Another  said  he 
preferred  all  appointments  to  be  made  by  members  as  he  himself  would  other- 
wise be  subject  to  external  pressures  and  he  also  thought  it  good  for  the  health 
of  a service  that  committee  members  should  know  something  of  the  calibre  of 
teachers.  From  a practical  point  of  view,  a body  which  includes  a proportion  of 
specially  co-opted  members  living  near  to  the  school  may  be  better  able  to  give 
the  necessary  time  than  a sub-committee,  many  of  whose  members  are  heavily 
committed  to  various  other  aspects  of  a council’s  work.  One  councillor,  however, 
who  was  also  a school  governor,  in  an  authority  where  governors  were  heavily 
involved  in  junior  appointments,  expressed  profound  disapproval  of  the  system, 
which  she  regarded  as  a complete  waste  of  time  and  a guarantee  that  the  job 
would  be  done  badly. 

54.  Another  ground  of  criticism  is  the  time  involved  in  appointments  by  either 
committees  or  governors.  In  one  county  it  is  estimated  that  every  year  the 
appointment  of  teachers  involves  between  1,000  and  1,200  meetings.  Apart  from 
the  expenditure  of  time  by  members,  the  additional  time  spent  by  officers  in 
arranging  and  calling  meetings,  summarising  candidates’  qualifications,  etc.,  is  a 
significant  factor.  In  the  same  county  it  is  estimated  that  annual  saving  in 
officers’  time  alone  would  be  2,200  hours  if  the  appointments  were  made  by  head 
teachers  and  1,650  hours  if  they  were  made  by  a head  teacher  and  a member  of 
the  staff  of  the  education  office. 

55.  Another  possible  source  of  difficulty  is  the  potential  delay  in  making 
appointments  if  committees  or  governing  bodies  are  involved.  In  areas  where 
there  is  a teacher  shortage  this  may  be  a decisive  factor  and  a number  of  in- 
stances have  been  quoted  where,  for  this  reason  alone,  the  making  of  appoint- 
ments has  been  delegated  to  officers,  either  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
chairmen. 

56.  In  many  instances  the  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  bear 
no  relation  to  those  for  the  appointment  of  officers  receiving  similar  salaries, 
even  those  in  the  education  office  itself. 
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(c)  The  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  head  teachers  and  teachers  holding 
special  responsibility  allowances 

57.  We  have  no  statistical  data  about  the  arrangements  for  making  the  more 
senior  appointments  among  local  education  authorities  as  a whole.  Even  the 
information  we  have  received  from  a limited  number  of  authorities,  however, 
shows  considerable  variety  of  practice.  Sometimes  officers  appoint  all  except 
head  teachers.  In  other  cases,  where  the  power  to  appoint  junior  teachers  is 
delegated  to  officers,  a governing  body  or  a committee  is  involved  where  a 
post  carries  an  allowance.  In  a county  borough,  to  avoid  the  delays  in  fixing  a 
governors’  meeting,  governors  are  now  merely  informed  of  the  date  of  interviews 
for  special  posts  and  attend  if  they  wish  (quite  often,  none  are  present).  In  a 
county  where  junior  appointments  are  made  by  the  governors  of  secondary 
schools  without  the  presence  of  a member  of  the  education  office  staff,  the 
director  of  education  and  the  chairman  of  the  education  committee  prepare  the 
short  list  for  posts  carrying  allowances. 

58.  For  the  appointment  of  head  teachers  more  elaborate  procedures  are 
usually  adopted.  Often  short  listing  is  by  a sub-committee  of  the  education  com- 
mittee or  by  a joint  body  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  education  committee 
and  of  the  governing  or  managing  body  or  district  education  committee  con- 
cerned. Interviews  may  then  be  conducted  either  by  the  governors  or  managers 
or  by  a joint  body.  Sometimes  a district  education  committee  will  conduct  a 
preliminary  interview  to  select  a small  number  of  candidates  for  interview  by  the 
full  education  mmmitt.ee.  The  reasons  usually  given  for  involving  a sub-com- 
mittee of  the  education  committee  at  some  stage  when  appointing  to  headships 
are  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  local  pressures  are  reduced  to  a minimum 
and  the  feeling  that  council  members  have  a wider  experience  of  assessing  candid- 
ates. 

(d)  General  comments 

59.  Many  of  the  comments  made  earlier  in  this  report  in  relation  to  the  inter- 
viewing procedure  for  the  appointment  of  officers  are  equally  applicable  to 
teaching  appointments — for  example,  the  extent  to  which  chief  officers  are 
influential  in  preparing  short  lists  and  in  advising  interviewing  committees,  the 
size  of  such  committees,  the  use  of  prepared  questions  or  of  spontaneous 
questions  by  members,  the  effect  of  local  pressures  (including  canvassing). 
Whereas  it  can  be  argued  that  the  ability  to  impress  an  interviewing  committee 
may  well  be  indicative  of  some  of  the  qualities  required  by  a head  teacher,  it 
seems  more  doubtful  whether  a committee  interview  is  a valid  test  of  a good 
class-teacher. 

Views  on  systems  of  appointment 

60.  Few  of  the  councillors  and  officers  who  were  interviewed  or  who  supplied 
written  information  and  opinions  condemned  methods  of  appointment  in  their 
authorities  entirely.  Nevertheless  there  were  repeated  criticisms  of  the  use  of 
councils  and  full  committees  for  this  purpose.  One  Town  Clerk  of  a small 
borough  thought  that  a council  or  its  committees  should  interview  only  for 
appointments  of  chief  officers  and  that  otherwise  the  system  was  ridiculous; 
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appointments  were  made  in  ignorance  of  the  qualities  required.  A Clerk  of 
another  and  larger  borough  wrote  to  us : ‘ Committees  in  my  experience  waste  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  making  appointments;  and  unless  guided  by  the  chief 
official,  usually  pick  an  applicant  other  than  the  best  A County  Clerk  stressed 
that  committee  interviewing  was  unfair  to  candidates  since  the  opportunity  for 
intimate  conversation  was  lacking.  He  nevertheless  thought  that  the  results  of 
the  system  were  ‘ not  too  bad  ’.  The  chairman  of  a county  borough  education 
committee  which  made  a practice  of  interviewing  as  a body  said  that  an  interview 
should  be  between  a small  number  of  people,  as  small  as  three,  plus  the  chief 
official,  and  the  aim  should  be  to  assess  an  applicant’s  personality  and  back- 
ground. They  could  not  hope  to  assess  his  personal  competence.  It  was  import- 
ant for  candidates  to  get  to  know  the  interviewers  and  to  be  helped  to  a decision 
whether  they  would  like  to  take  up  a post  or  not.  He  was  aware  of  the  problems 
of  the  lack  of  professional  advice  at  committee  interviews.  The  director  of 
education’s  job  was  to  bring  in  as  much  confidential  information  as  possible. 
It  was  absurd  that  HM  Inspectors  were  not  allowed  to  give  opinions.  This 
chairman,  and  many  of  the  officers  who  gave  opinions  on  the  matter,  thought 
that  despite  the  imperfections  of  the  system  the  results  were  satisfactory.  Those 
asked  if  they  thought  better  appointments  would  have  been  made  had  the  choice 
been  left  to  them  alone,  in  most  cases  but  not  invariably  replied  in  the  negative. 
Some  instances  were  given  of  unsuccessful  appointments  by  committees  against 
officers’  advice  and  where  officers  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion. 
A Clerk  described  the  unfortunate  results  of  a good  speaker,  a ‘ spellbinder  ’, 
talking  himself  into  a job ; he  later  proved  to  be  lacking  in  administrative  ability. 
The  committee  responsible,  attempting  to  learn  from  this  experience,  decided  on 
the  next  similar  occasion  not  to  appoint  the  best  speaker  although,  in  the  Clerk’s 
opinion,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  best  candidate. 

61.  The  Clerks  to  whom  we  wrote  were  invited  to  give  estimates  of  the  additional 
time  involved  for  officers  in  arranging  for  committee  interviews,  and  information 
as  to  any  loss  of  promising  applicants  for  posts  as  a result  of  ensuing  delays. 
Most  of  those  who  replied  thought  the  time  involved  was  insignificant.  On  the 
other  hand  one  Town  Clerk  calculated  that  an  additional  five  and  a half  man- 
hours had  been  spent  as  a result  of  a chairman  insisting  on  a sub-committee 
interview  for  the  appointment  of  a junior  library  assistant.  Another  Town  Clerk 
commented,  ‘ The  waste  of  time  involved  in  compiling  detailed  short  lists  and 
comprehensive  lists  of  applicants  for  circulation  to  a committee  is  enormous.  Few 
members  read  them  anyhow  ’.  A County  Clerk  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  if  all  appointments  now  made  by  committee  and  sub-committee  were  made 
by  chief  officers  there  would  be  a reduction  of  10  % to  1 5 % of  the  time  now  spent. 
Urban  District  Clerks  in  particular  gave  high  estimates  of  the  additional  time 
involved  for  committee  and  sub-committee  interviews  varying  from  two  to  about 
six  hours  for  an  appointment. 

62.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the  Clerks  most  aware  of  the  loss  of  time 
through  elaborate  arrangements  for  interviews  were  those  serving  smaller 
authorities  and  that  these  are  the  authorities  most  prone  to  the  practice  of 
interviewing  by  full  council  or  committee.  They  are  also  the  authorities  with  very 
limited  executive  and  clerical  resources.  There  were  only  one  or  two  instances 
where  officers  suspected  that  promising  applicants  had  been  lost  as  a result  of 
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delay  through  the  necessity  of  arranging  committee  interviews.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  areas  where  there  was  a shortage  of  applicants  for  particular 
types  of  post  the  power  of  appointment  had  already  for  this  reason  been  dele- 
gated to  officers. 

63.  A Clerk  of  a county  borough  wrote,  ‘ The  appointment  of  staff  is  important 
and  is  done  inefficiently  in  most  cases  ...  I think  it  would  be  helpful  to  recom- 
mend that  a chief  officer  should  alone  be  responsible  for  appointing  staff  up  to  a 
certain  level,  and  a committee  for  top  appointments  ’.  Two  directors  of  education 
felt  strongly  that  in  the  case  of  appointments  to  chief  education  officer  vacancies 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Education  and  Science  under  Section  88 
of  the  1944  Education  Act  to  prohibit  an  appointment  should  be  used  in  a more 
positive  way  or  extended.  One  of  these  suspected  that  excellent  candidates  were 
sometimes  eliminated  from  the  short  list  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  that  they  would  have  a fairer  chance  if  authorities  were  obliged  to 
submit  the  names  of  all  applicants.  Both  thought  that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  Science  should  do  more  in  this  matter  than  to  ensure  that  all  candi- 
dates listed  for  interview  possessed  certain  minimal  qualifications.  In  both  cases 
their  disquiet  emerged  from  the  fact  that  about  three-quarters  of  the  chief 
education  officers  appointed  since  1950  were  promoted  deputies,  often  with 
experience  in  administration  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  service  of  the  appoint- 
ing authority. 

64.  Little  use  is  made  in  general  of  external  assessors,  although  these  have  been 
brought  in  for  many  chief  officer  appointments  where  councils  obviously  lacked 
suitable  professional  advisers  on  their  own  staffs.  The  arrangements  carried  out 
for  the  selection  of  the  Principal  City  Officer  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  have 
created  some  interest  in  the  possibility  of  employing  consultants  for  the  selection 
of  senior  officers.  One  influential  chairman  of  a county  borough  committee 
thought  these  deserved  emulation,  as  did  a Town  Clerk  who  also  suggested  that 
something  along  the  lines  of  a local  government  staff  commission  might  be 
desirable  provided  that  the  ultimate  choice  was  made  by  members.  Another 
senior  officer  emphasised  that  it  was  essential  for  any  firm  of  consultants  em- 
ployed to  have  a thorough  understanding  of  local  government  and  the  job  to  be 
done. 

65.  Almost  all  councillors  and  officers  who  were  consulted  thought  in  terms  of 
modifying  and  improving  the  existing  arrangements  for  appointments  rather 
than  of  making  radical  changes.  One  exception  was  a borough  chief  officer  with 
unusually  wide  experience  of  smaller  authorities  who  was  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  there  should  be  a local  government  staff  commission  to  determine  the 
establishment  for  each  authority  and  to  grade  appointments.  The  commission 
should  provide  an  authority  with  a short  list  of  suitable  candidates  for  each 
vacancy  and  ensure  that  there  was  no  nepotism.  He  thought  such  a commission 
would  encourage  the  movement  of  staff  and  counter  the  tendency  of  some  small 
authorities  to  appoint  up  to  deputy  level  from  within  their  own  establishments.  It 
would  also  make  secondment  overseas  for  short  periods  possible  for  officers  in 
small  authorities.  He  would  himself  be  quite  happy  to  go  into  a common  pool  of 
officers  for  the  advantages  of  a unified  service. 
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66.  If  one  general  tendency  is  discernible  amongst  the  many  opinions  collected, 
it  is  for  the  need  to  move  more  boldly  towards  the  delegation  to  officers  of 
greater  power  to  make  appointments.  Pressures  on  the  time  of  both  councillors 
and  officers,  increasing  specialisation  of  function,  the  growing  scarcity  of  staff, 
the  need  to  act  quickly  and  with  flexibility  for  efficient  recruitment  in  modem 
conditions  and  the  importance  of  placing  responsibility  for  the  execution  of 
policy  firmly  upon  a council’s  chief  administrators,  all  point  in  this  direction. 
Whatever  the  merits  may  be  of  appointments  by  councillors  for  senior  posts,  the 
balance  of  advantage  seems  to  lie  with  less  senior  appointments  being  made  by 
officers  rather  than  committees. 
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Some  Aspects  of  the  Children’s  Sendee — 
an  Example  of  Local  Authority  Administration 

Introduction 

1.  During  discussions  with  a number  of  academic  workers  at  an  early  stage  of 
our  research  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  profitable  if  certain  aspects  of  local 
authority  administration  were  selected  for  comparative  studies  in  a number  of 
areas.  The  subjects  chosen,  by  a general  consensus  of  opinion,  were  the 
children’s  service  and  housing.  The  latter  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  13. 

2.  The  children’s  service  was  thought  to  be  a useful  field  of  investigation  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  One  of  the  aspects  of  local  authorities’  work  in  the  field  of 
‘ social  welfare  ’ was  an  obvious  choice — and  it  was  felt  that  there  would  be 
some  advantages  in  the  fact  that  the  children’s  service  is  less  complicated  by 
party  political  issues  than  some  of  the  others  (for  example,  education).  It  is  also 
administered  by  only  two  types  of  authority — the  counties  and  county  boroughs 
— thus  simplifying  the  task  of  undertaking  meaningful  comparative  studies.  It  is 
a fairly  new  service  and  much  less  complex  administratively  than  many  others, 
since  its  scope  is  clearly  defined  and  it  is  dealt  with  by  a single,  quite  small 
department;  yet  certain  aspects  of  its  work  involve  close  finks  with  a number  of 
other  departments  and  are  implicated  in  the  whole  question  of  the  co-ordination 
of  local  authority  welfare  work,  in  its  widest  sense,  which  is  at  present  the  focus 
of  so  much  attention  and  has  been  considered  in  Chapter  8.  A further  point 
which  was  thought  to  be  of  particular  interest  is  that  the  children’s  service 
provides  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  local  authority  committee  system 
in  relation  to  individual  cases. 

3.  After  discussions  with  various  people  who  are  knowledgeable  about  the 
working  of  children’s  departments  (including  a number  of  children’s  officers  in 
the  midlands,  research  workers  and  the  staff  of  the  Home  Office  Children’s 
Department)  we  further  limited  the  field  of  study  by  suggesting  a number  of 
particular  fines  of  enquiry  which  might  be  profitable.  We  were  able  to  apply 
these  ourselves  not  only  in  those  counties  and  county  boroughs  selected  for  our 
own  personal  enquiries,  but  also  in  a few  others;  in  addition,  one  academic 
worker  has  contributed  studies  of  the  children’s  service  in  two  authorities.  In  all, 
we  have  data  on  most  of  the  points  selected  from  five  counties  and  seven  county 
boroughs  and  information  on  certain  items  from  four  other  counties,  another 
county  borough  and  two  London  boroughs.  It  must  be  stressed  that,  even  in 
these  areas,  we  have  deliberately  limited  the  fields  of  enquiry  and  have  not 
attempted  a complete  analysis  of  the  administration  of  the  children’s  service. 

Organisation 

4.  We  shall  deal  first  with  the  basic  organisation  on  which  the  administration  of  the 
service  is  based — children’s  committees  (and  their  sub-committees)  and  children’s 
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officers  (and  their  departments).  The  children’s  service  owes  its  origin  to  the 
climate  of  opinion  conditioned  by  the  report  in  1946  of  the  Curtis  Committee, 
which  expressed  concern  at  the  confusion  and  lack  of  co-ordination  in  the 
existing  administrative  arrangements  for  the  care  of  children  and  advocated 
that  there  should  in  future  be  a single  committee  and  a new  chief  officer  with 
exclusive  responsibility  for  this  work. 

(a)  Children’s  committees 
(i)  Composition  and  calibre 

5.  The  Children  Act,  1948  (1 1 and  12  Geo.  6 ch.  43,  Part  vi,  para.  39)  included  a 
provision  that  all  the  local  authorities  with  child  care  functions  (the  counties  and 
county  boroughs)  should  establish  children’s  committees,  that  all  matters 
relating  to  the  discharge  of  these  functions  should  be  referred  to  those  com- 
mittees and  that,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  com- 
mittees should  deal  with  nothing  else.  If  at  any  future  date  a local  authority  felt 
that  it  could  better  discharge  its  functions  relating  to  children  without  a children’s 
committee,  its  abolition  would  require  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
These  provisions  in  the  Act  are  important  for  they  have  helped  to  produce  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  children’s  service  operates  and  they  may  well  require 
reconsideration  in  the  light  of  any  proposals  which  may  be  made  for  the  co- 
ordination of  local  authority  ‘ social  welfare  ’ services. 

6.  We  referred  in  Chapter  2 to  the  size  of  children’s  committees  and  the  length 
of  their  meetings.  We  noted  that  70  % of  the  committees  in  counties  have  between 
20  and  29  members  and  1 3 % between  1 0 and  1 9 ; the  remaining  county  children’s 
committees  have  more  than  30  members,  the  largest  (93)  including  the  whole  of  the 
council.  In  county  boroughs  children’s  committees  tend  to  be  smaller,  the  large 
majority  (77%)  having  between  10  and  19  members  and  only  13%  having 
between  20  and  29  (there  are  no  larger  committees);  10%  have  less  than  10 
members.  Similarly,  most  of  the  committees  in  the  new  London  Boroughs  have 
between  10  and  19.  (Tables  VII  and  Vila). 

7.  We  shall  be  considering  later  some  of  the  business  with  which  children’s 
committees  concern  themselves.  The  replies  given  to  the  postal  questionnaire 
show  that  the  majority  of  them  (71  % of  those  in  counties,  58  % of  those  in 
county  boroughs  and  60  % of  those  in  the  London  Boroughs)  last,  on  an  average, 
one  to  two  hours.  Most  of  the  remainder  last  either  under  one  hour  or  between 
two  and  three,  urban  authorities  having  a higher  proportion  of  longer  meetings 
than  the  counties.  Three  county  boroughs  and  one  London  Borough  have 
meetings  lasting  on  an  average  over  three  hours;  the  highest  average  over  a 
period  of  12  months  (in  a fairly  large  county  borough  with  a population  between 
200  and  400  thousand)  was  six  hours!  (Tables  XVIII  and  XVIHa). 

8.  In  those  authorities  selected  for  investigation  we  received  comments  from 
officers  and  other  members  on  the  characteristics  and  calibre  of  the  members  of 
the  children’s  committee  and  in  some  cases  we  were  able  to  see  them  in  action 
ourselves.  Naturally  there  were  variations,  but  we  have  the  general  impression 
that  the  committee  members  are  usually  interested  and  sympathetic.  We  heard 
such  expressions  as  ‘ a good  interested  committee  ’,  ‘ sympathetic  and  interested 
and  most  co-operative  ’ and  ‘ kindly  inclinations  ’.  In  only  one  authority  was 
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there  a specific  statement  that  a number  of  members  were  not  really  interested 
(they  were  said  to  have  joined  the  committee  in  recent  years  and  to  be  of  quite  a 
different  type  from  those  whom  a powerful  chairman  was  able  to  ‘ handpick  ’ in 
the  past);  although  in  another  area  it  was  said  that  there  were  four  or  five 
members  who  never  spoke  at  meetings. 

9.  A number  of  officers  pointed  out,  however,  that  interests  and  kindly  intentions 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a real  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
service.  From  several  areas  came  the  comment  that  there  were  only  a few  mem- 
bers of  real  calibre,  who  were  on  the  committee  because  of  their  particular  interest 
in  its  work.  One  children’s  officer  said  that,  apart  from  one  member  who  was  a 
trained  social  worker,  committee  members  (who  had  an  average  age  of  over  65) 
tended  to  have  a completely  wrong  outlook  and  no  real  comprehension  of  the 
sort  of  problems  being  handled.  Another  said  the  committee  had  never  been 
known  to  produce  a new  idea  or  intelligent  criticism.  A third  said  only  about 
half  the  committee  had  an  understanding  of  what  they  did,  but  the  remainder  did 
at  least  give  their  support.  One  officer  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  member  of  considerable  calibre,  the  committee  were,  ‘ in  the  main, 
people  whom  they  can’t  fit  in  anywhere  else  ’. 

10.  However,  in  some  authorities  the  situation  is  said  to  be  better.  One  children’s 
committee  was  described  as  ‘ above  average  for  the  council  ’ and  another  was 
said  to  have  initiated  a number  of  ideas,  notably  a system  whereby  cases  were 
dealt  with  anonymously  and  an  arrangement  for  allowing  housemothers  of 
children’s  homes  a weekly  amount  of  money  to  spend  in  local  shops,  rather  than 
arranging  for  all  supplies  to  be  by  contract. 

11.  In  some  places  references  were  made  to  the  particular  interest  shown  by  the 
women  members  of  the  committee.  One  children’s  officer  thought  the  committee 
would  be  improved  if  it  included  more  women  (although  in  fact  the  only  two 
women  councillors  were  members).  An  academic  worker  who  was  once  a child 
care  officer,  however,  expressed  the  view  that  a disproportionate  number  of 
women  members  on  a children’s  committee  in  relation  to  the  number  on  the 
council  as  a whole  may  well  be  symptomatic  of  a completely  wrong  conception 
by  members  of  their  function  and  of  a tendency  for  them  to  involve  themselves  in 
matters  which  should  properly  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  professional  officer. 
We  therefore  checked  the  position  in  three  counties  and  three  county  boroughs 
and  found  that  in  all  cases  the  proportion  of  women  members  of  children’s 
committees  was  more  than  twice  the  proportion  of  women  on  the  council  as  a 
whole.  In  one  county  borough  the  proportion  was  more  than  four  times. 

12.  The  Children  Act,  1948  included  a provision  (Part  VI,  para  39  (4))  that  a 
children’s  committee  may  include  persons  specially  qualified  by  reasons  of 
experience  or  training,  even  though  they  are  not  members  of  the  authority, 
provided  that  a majority  of  the  committee  members  are  councillors  or  aldermen. 
This  power  of  co-option  to  children’s  committees  is  used  by  some,  but  not  all, 
authorities.  (The  practice  of  co-option  is  discussed  in  Chapter  3). 

13.  In  those  authorities  investigated  many  of  the  co-opted  members  are  members 
of  various  local  voluntary  bodies  with  an  interest  in  children — for  example,  the 
N.S.P.C.C.,  the  Church  of  England  Children’s  Society,  the  W.V.S.,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Women.  Most  of  these  are  said  to  make  some  contribution 
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to  the  work — and  some  a significant  contribution.  One  children’s  officer  ob- 
viously regarded  his  co-opted  members  as  providing  a valuable  link  with  local 
voluntary  service  agencies  and  mentioned  a reciprocal  arrangement  whereby  on 
the  one  hand  the  Church  of  England  Children’s  Society  was  represented  on  the 
children’s  committee,  and  on  the  other  the  committee  provided  representatives 
on  the  governing  bodies  of  nurseries  provided  by  the  Society.  Another  children’s 
officer,  however,  saw  no  need  for  co-opted  members,  as  the  committee  included 
‘ quite  intelligent  ’ council  members. 

14.  There  were  also  references  in  some  places  to  political  appointments.  One  of 
these  (the  wife  of  a councillor)  was  said  to  make  no  contribution  to  discussions 
and  it  was  even  difficult  to  get  her  to  attend  committee  visits.  In  a county  borough 
all  the  appointments  of  co-opted  members  on  the  children’s  committee  are  said 
to  be  according  to  proportional  representation  weighted  in  favour  of  the 
majority  party;  their  presence  is  felt  to  be  of  ‘ very  little  help  ’ as  it  tends  to  lead 
to  a split  between  the  committee  and  the  council.  In  a county  where  area  sub- 
committees include  a member  nominated  by  each  county  district,  the  power  of 
co-option  is  said  to  be  used  to  ensure  that  if  these  lost  their  seats  in  the  district 
election  they  could  nevertheless  be  retained  on  the  sub-committee. 

(ii)  Sub-committee  structure 

15.  The  Children  Act,  1948  provides  that  a children’s  committee  may  appoint 
sub-committees,  but  that  each  must  include  at  least  one  member  of  the  local 
authority  (part  VI  para.  39  (5)).  Even  our  small  sample  of  authorities  supplies 
examples  of  wide  variations  of  practice  in  this  respect  which  are,  of  course,  a 
reflection  of  considerable  differences  in  the  way  business  is  handled. 

16.  In  a medium-sized  county  borough  there  are  no  sub-committees,  all  the 
business  being  referred  to  the  main  committee.  Another  has  only  a staffing 
sub-committee  to  deal  with  urgent  cases  arising  from  neglect.  A third  of  similar 
size,  however,  has  a sub-committee  to  deal  with  case  work  and  another  concerned 
with  children’s  homes.  (At  the  meeting  of  the  case-work  sub-committee  which 
one  of  us  attended  there  was  only  one  member  present  apart  from  the  chairman, 
so  that  there  was  no  quorum  and  decisions  needed  ratification  at  the  next 
meeting.)  One  new  London  Borough  about  which  we  have  information  has 
four  separate  house  committees  with  12,  13,  five  and  14  members  respectively 
and  another  also  has  four,  with  1 1 members  each.  A large  city  has  five  separate 
sub-committees  dealing  with  approved  schools  and  remand  homes,  child  care, 
homes,  residential  nurseries  and  finance  and  general  purposes;  three  or  four 
members  of  the  child  care  sub-committee  are  also  allocated  to  each  of  the  four 
areas  into  which  the  city  is  divided  for  child  care  purposes,  to  undertake  a review 
of  children  in  both  foster  homes  and  residential  accommodation. 

17.  In  one  of  the  counties  field  work  is  dealt  with  by  four  area  sub-committees. 
Each  includes  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  county  children’s  committee. 
The  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  council  and  the  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  are  also  represented  (one  of  them  always 
attends).  There  is  also  one  member  nominated  by  each  county  district  within  the 
area  (not  necessarily  but  usually  a district  councillor)  and  four  to  seven  co-opted 
members.  Two  of  the  area  sub-committees  each  have  two  additional  county 
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council  members  and  the  other  two  each  have  one  additional  county  council 
member.  In  another  county,  which  has  two  area  sub-committees,  the  children  s 
officer  pointed  out  that  these  dealt  with  both  casework  and  children’s  homes ; he 
felt  that  this  arrangement  had  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  understanding  of 
members,  who  were  in  these  circumstances  much  less  likely  to  try  to  exclude 
difficult  cases  from  the  homes  for  which  they  were  responsible.  In  another  county 
the  children’s  officer  thought  that  area  sub-committees  ought  to  be  set  up  in  due 
course,  but  in  a fourth  he  was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  there  were  none  and  was 
apparently  satisfied  with  the  situation.  Two  other  counties  have  no  area  sub- 
committees. 

18.  Apart  from  the  area  sub-committees  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the 
sub-committee  arrangements  even  in  the  small  number  of  counties  investigated. 
For  example,  in  one  a boarding  out  sub-committee  meets  half  an  hour  before 
the  main  children’s  committee;  there  is  also  a sub-committee  to  deal  with  new 
homes,  but  this  meets  only  very  rarely  (it  had  considered  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  home  about  three  years  ago  and  then  lapsed  until  it  met  recently  to  accept 
tenders  for  its  furnishing  and  equipment).  In  another  a homes  and  general 
purposes  sub-committee  and  a welfare  sub-committee  both  meet  quarterly;  the 
meetings  one  of  us  attended  lasted  one  and  three  quarter  hours  and  two  hours 
respectively.  In  another  county  meetings  are  concentrated  on  a single  day  each 
month.  There  is  an  estate  sub-committee  which  meets  immediately  before  the 
children’s  committee  The  children’s  committee  itself,  after  considering  items  of 
general  interest,  splits  into  an  assessment  committee  and  a large  number  of  case 
review  sub-committees  and  subsequently  reassembles  to  consider  sub-committee 
reports. 

19.  One  county  has  a number  of  house  committees  with  between  15  and  19 
members  each — surprisingly  large  bodies  to  handle  business  relating  to  children’s 
homes  catering  for  only  between  eight  and  twelve  children!  The  children’s 
officer  was  not  concerned  about  the  size  of  these  sub-committees,  but  sometimes 
found  it  a problem  to  gather  together  enough  business  to  report  to  them. 

20.  In  a later  section  of  this  report  we  shall  be  looking  at  this  committee  and 
sub-committee  structure  in  action  and  examining  the  way  certain  items  of  business 
are  handled.  Since  the  task  of  the  children’s  committee  and  the  children’s 
department  is  substantially  the  same  everywhere,  the  variety  of  structure  adopted 
by  different  authorities  for  dealing  with  it  is  interesting.  We  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  as  with  many  other  aspects  of  local  authority  administration,  the 
committee  structure  itself  often  has  a considerable  influence  on  the  quantity  and 
type  of  business  with  which  members  are  concerned.  The  system  is  self- 
perpetuating,  since  the  more  elaborate  the  web  of  sub-committees,  the  more 
effort  is  made  to  provide  them  with  tasks  which  appear  to  justify  their  existence. 

(iii)  Position  in  the  committee  hierarchy 

21.  In  his  examination  of  the  local  authority  committee  system,  Gerald  Rhodes 
refers  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Bill  which  was  to  become  the  Children  Act,  1948 
was  being  considered  by  the  Standing  Committee  the  Home  Secretary  said  that 
there  was  need  for  ‘ assurance  that  this  work  shall  be  given  the  appropriate 
standing  in  local  authority  administration  ’ (see  Appendix  B).  The  majority  of 
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those  officers  and  members  who  commented  on  this  question  17  years  afterwards, 
however,  gave  the  impression  that  there  was  a feeling  that  their  children’s 
committee  was  to  some  extent  a ‘ Cinderella  ranking  low  in  the  committee 
hierarchy.  Committees  such  as  finance,  planning,  education,  highways,  housing, 
are  apparently  generally  regarded  as  much  more  important.  One  intelligent  and 
perceptive  member  of  a children’s  committee  said  that  some  of  her  colleagues 
on  the  committee  were  very  able,  but  unfortunately  none  of  them  was  very 
powerful. 

22.  Several  members  and  officers  felt  that  the  low  status  of  the  committee  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  service.  One  children’s  officer  said  the  committee 
invariably  ‘ lost  its  battles  with  the  finance  committee  ’ and  another  referred  to 
the  low  grading  of  the  staff  compared  with  those  in  departments  associated  with 
more  powerful  committees.  In  another  authority  it  was  said  that  the  average 
councillor — and  in  particular  those  who  were  members  of  the  finance  committee 
— had  a very  incomplete  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  children’s  com- 
mittee; one  explanation  offered  was  that  the  committee  had  to  use  so  much 
discretion  in  dealing  with  individual  cases  that  its  work  could  not  be  publicised. 

23.  We  did  not  see  any  evidence,  either,  that  service  on  a children’s  committee 
was  ever  regarded  as  an  apprenticeship  for  ‘ higher  things  ’.  In  fact  in  general  the 
comments  we  received  on  the  status  of  children’s  committees  are  closely  linked 
with  what  was  said  to  us  about  the  quality  of  their  membership.  A few  really 
able  and  influential  councillors  are  on  the  committee  by  their  own  deliberate 
choice,  but  the  majority  of  the  committee  members,  although  they  may  have 
become  interested  in  the  work,  are  not  the  real  powers  on  the  council. 

24.  This  situation  is  to  some  extent  associated  with  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
children’s  committees  tends  to  be  outside  the  main  stream  of  major  policy-making 
in  the  council  as  a whole.  In  one  authority  where  party  politics  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  conduct  of  business  the  children’s  officer  was  one  of  the  few 
officers  who  seemed  hardly  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  party  caucus.  In  another 
it  was  said  that  there  were  no  party  decisions  affecting  child  care  work  and  only 
very  rarely  did  the  chairman  have  to  answer  a question  in  council.  In  both  these 
authorities  it  was  said  that  there  was  often  ‘ cross  voting  ’ in  the  children’s 
committee,  which  never  split  on  party  lines.  In  another  authority  it  was  said  that 
the  real  policy  makers  were  the  leader  of  the  council,  the  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  housing  committee,  who  dominated  the 
majority  party  group.  The  children’s  service  was  thus  felt  to  be  at  a disadvantage. 
In  one  place  the  chairman  of  the  children’s  committee  also  held  the  chair  of 
another  committee  which  was  more  powerful  politically;  the  children’s  officer  did 
not  feel,  however,  that  this  increased  the  political  significance  of  his  own  com- 
mittee, but  rather  that  when  the  aims  of  the  two  conflicted  the  interests  of  the 
children’s  committee  were  sacrificed.  In  a non-party  authority  the  children’s 
officer  felt  that  the  service  did  not  rank  high  in  priorities  when  the  council  was 
considering  its  general  policy. 

25.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  when  a committee’s  work  is  not  usually 
significant  politically  it  should  tend  to  consist  of  the  less  powerful  members  of 
the  council  and  thus  be  at  a disadvantage  in  pressing  its  claims  even  on  issues 
which  are  not  political  in  the  usual  sense. 
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(b)  Children’s  officers  and  their  departments 
(i)  Characteristics 

26.  The  Children  Act,  1948  provided  that,  not  only  should  there  be  a separate 
children’s  committee,  but  also  a children’s  officer  who  must  not  be  employed  in 
any  other  capacity,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Before 
appointing  a children’s  officer  authorities  are  required  to  submit  particulars  of  the 
applicant’s  experience  and  qualifications  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  the 
right  to  prohibit  an  appointment.  (Part  VI  paragraph  41).  These  provisions  are, 
of  course,  linked  with  the  desire  of  the  Curtis  Committee  to  ensure  that  in  future 
the  arrangements  for  child  care  in  an  authority  should  be  co-ordinated  and  given 
adequate  weight. 

27.  One  of  the  authorities  we  visited  had  apparently  been  unfortunate  in  its 
choice  of  its  first  children’s  officer  and,  as  a result,  had  arranged  for  its  medical 
officer  to  have  oversight  over  the  second;  its  children’s  committee,  although 
technically  independent,  had  more  or  less  the  same  membership  and  the  same 
chairman  as  the  health  committee.  However,  when  the  second  children’s  officer 
left,  the  authority  had  extreme  difficulty  in  filling  the  vacancy  and  had  reason  to 
think  that  this  was  because  potential  applicants  resented  the  idea  of  serving 
under  a medical  officer’s  ‘ umbrella  ’.  Although  the  medical  officer  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  council  felt  that  the  arrangement  had  worked  well,  they  therefore 
abandoned  it,  recreated  an  independent  children’s  department  and  were  able  to 
appoint  a competent  children’s  officer.  We  understand  that  similar  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  in  some  other  authorities  where  this  type  of  arrangement 
has  been  attempted;  in  fact  for  some  children’s  officers  the  preservation  of  their 
independent  status  is  an  article  of  faith. 

28.  This  view  is  not  always  shared  by  other  officers  or  by  those  members  who  do 
not  serve  on  children’s  committees.  The  most  violent  critic  we  met  was  an  ex- 
tremely competent  and  powerful  chairman  of  a health  committee,  who  said  he 
was  opposed  to  the  whole  philosophy  behind  the  Children  Act,  which  en- 
couraged ‘ empire-building  ’ by  children’s  committees  and  children’s  officers. 

29.  Apart  from  the  authority  already  mentioned,  we  gather  that  some  others  had 
difficulties  in  finding  suitable  children’s  officers  in  the  early  years  after  this 
became  a statutory  requirement.  In  one  authority  the  first  children’s  officer  was 
not  fully  qualified  professionally  for  the  post  and  had  not  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative experience.  When  this  officer  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  job  a young 
man  who  was  professionally  qualified  was  appointed,  but  only  stayed  for  six 
months.  It  was  said  that  an  incidental  result  of  the  early  difficulties  was  that 
there  had  been  criticisms  of  the  quality  of  the  service,  which  had  caused  the 
committee  to  involve  itself  in  supervising  the  work  in  considerable  detail — a 
tendency  which  had  persisted  even  after  the  administrative  difficulties  had  been 
resolved. 

30.  After  nearly  20  years,  however,  those  authorities  we  investigated  have  been 
able  to  secure  children’s  officers  with  considerable  experience  of  the  work,  either 
in  their  present  authority  or  in  previous  ones.  Some  have  undertaken  other  types 
of  social  work  also — for  example,  one  was  at  one  time  a mental  health  officer 
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and  another  a senior  education  welfare  officer.  One  critic  from  another  de- 
partment, however,  suggested  that  in  some  places  even  now  ‘ people  at  the  top  ’ 
tended  to  be  less  well  qualified  than  those  occupying  more  junior  positions  in 
children’s  departments. 

31.  Many  of  the  children’s  officers  whom  we  met  were  firmly  convinced  of  the 
importance  not  only  of  having  a children’s  officer  with  an  independent  status,  but 
also  one  with  practical  experience  of  social  work  and  preferably  of  child  care. 
The  appointment  of  one  whose  previous  experience  had  been  purely  administra- 
tive (although  within  a children’s  department)  had  caused  an  outcry,  not  only  in 
his  own  authority  but  nationally.  He  was,  however,  careful  to  ensure  that 
casework  was  supervised  by  his  deputy  who  had  considerable  child  care  ex- 
perience. Another  had  originally  done  administrative  work  in  a local  authority, 
taken  his  diploma  while  continuing  his  employment  and  transferred  to  work  in 
a children’s  department.  He  had  not,  however,  had  full-time  experience  as  a child 
care  officer.  These  two  officers  were  in  this  respect  exceptions. 

32.  The  fact  that  the  training  and  experience  of  children’s  officers  tends  to  be 
geared  to  the  requirements  of  social  casework  raises  a problem  which  affects 
also  some  other  local  government  chief  officers — the  difficulties  (and  possible 
frustrations)  of  a professionally  trained  officer  confronted  with  the  task  of 
administration.  One  academic  worker  (who  was  at  one  time  himself  a child  care 
officer)  has  suggested  that  in  essence  child  care  training  is  a bad  preparation  for 
administrative  work.  On  the  whole,  we  found  children’s  officers  themselves  were 
less  conscious  of  the  problem  than  some  other  officers  who  commented  on  child- 
ren’s departments.  The  children’s  officer  in  one  fair  sized  county  borough  said 
he  thought  it  important  that  children’s  officers  should  have  both  child  care 
experience  and  a knowledge  of  administration;  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  of 
great  significance  in  what  order  or  in  what  way  these  attributes  were  acquired. 
One  county  children’s  officer  said  he  had  solved  the  problem  by  having  a first 
rate  administrator  as  a deputy  and  had  placed  his  ‘ number  3 ’ officer  in  charge 
of  the  casework.  Another  said  that  he  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  administrative 
responsibility  and  he  could  not  see  the  need  for  a lay  administrator. 

33.  Two  children’s  officers  we  consulted  in  medium  sized  towns  had  obviously 
retained  their  feeling  for  casework.  One  said  the  fact  that  there  were  only  200 
children  in  care  made  it  possible  for  him  to  ‘ keep  his  hands  on  ’ individual  cases. 
Another  said  he  had  a good  deal  more  administrative  work  than  he  used  to  and 
he  could  only  handle  a couple  of  cases  himself,  hut  the  town  was  still  small 
enough  for  him  to  * know  his  children  ’ and  he  was  able  to  make  regular  visits  to 
children’s  homes. 

34.  One  county  children’s  officer  of  long  experience  did  not  accept  the  suggestion 
that  administration  is  a separate  art  and  expressed  the  view  that  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  if,  because  of  their  reluctance  to  take  administrative  responsibility 
themselves,  social  workers  found  themselves  under  the  control  of  administrators; 
the  children’s  service  had  suffered  in  the  past  from  being  comparatively  new, 
but  it  was  being  joined  now  by  young  people  of  considerable  ability  who  would 
be  able  to  take  administrative  responsibilities  in  their  stride. 
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(ii)  Position  in  the  hierarchy 

35.  We  have  already  noted  that  children’s  committees  seem  in  some  places  to  be 
‘ cinderellas  ’ in  the  committee  hierarchy  and  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  some  children’s  officers  feel  that  they  are  regarded  as  ‘ second  class  ’ 
citizens  among  chief  officers.  This  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  bearing  in  mind 
that  they  control  a comparatively  small  department  and  inevitably  have  salaries 
equivalent  to  those  of  assistant  staff  in,  for  example,  Clerk’s,  treasurer’s  and 
education  departments;  the  fact  that  their  departments  are,  by  local  authority 
standards,  comparatively  new  and  the  lack  of  administrative  experience  of  some 
of  them  also  seem  to  have  some  influence  on  their  position. 

36.  Two  children’s  officers  referred  spontaneously  to  the  distinction  in  their 
authority  between  chief  officers  and  heads  of  department.  One  of  them  did  not 
apparently  find  this  an  embarrassment,  but  the  other  obviously  resented  it, 
feeling  that  it  involved  petty  indignities,  such  as  discrimination  in  the  .types  of 
car  allowances  awarded  and  in  the  order  of  precedence  in  civic  processions.  A 
member  of  a children’s  committee  in  another  authority  sensed  that  some  of  the 
other  chief  officers  were  not  prepared  to  regard  the  children’s  officer  as  an  equal; 
she  suggested  that  the  situation  was  aggravated  there  by  a basic  prejudice  against 
women.  A research  worker  who  undertook  a study  in  another  authority  felt  that 
the  children’s  officer  was  resented  by  other  senior  officers,  being  accused  of 
‘ empire  building  ’,  and  that  this  attitude,  together  with  a prejudice  against  the 
children’s  committee,  had  a detrimental  effect  on  the  service.  In  another  authority 
the  children’s  officer  complained  of  having  ‘ no  real  backing  ’ from  the  other 
officers. 

37.  These  may  be  extreme  examples,  but  is  it  significant  that  another  children’s 
officer,  who  appeared  most  successful  and  popular  among  other  officers,  while 
expressing  general  satisfaction  with  the  position,  was  nevertheless  irritated  by 
the  number  of  times  members  asked  what  the  Clerk  or  treasurer  thought  about  a 
matter  when,  more  often  than  not,  it  was  a welfare  issue  on  which  they  were  not 
qualified  to  comment. 

38.  We  shall  be  examining  later  in  this  chapter  a related  question — the  degree  of 
co-operation  between  children’s  departments  and  others  on  matters  of  common 
concern. 

(iii)  Relations  with  chairmen 

39.  The  position  of  some  children’s  officers  is  no  doubt  prejudiced  by  the  fact 
that  not  only  does  the  children’s  committee  rank  low  in  the  committee  hierarchy, 
but  the  chairman  may  well  not  be  one  of  the  more  powerful  members  of  the 
council.  One  was  described  as  interested,  wise,  knowledgeable  and  highly  res- 
pected but  not  a great  power  in  the  party  and  another  as  not  strong  enough  to 
fight.  However,  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  In  one  authority  the  chairmen 
even  of  the  sub-committees  were  said  to  be  of  high  calibre  (one  had  at  one  time 
been  chairman  of  the  council)  and  elsewhere  it  was  said  that  the  chairman  of 
the  main  committee  was  if  necessary  prepared  to  ‘ fight  ’.  The  ability  of  some 
chairmen  is  a manifestation  of  the  point  mentioned  earlier  that  a few  able 
members  became  associated  with  the  children’s  service  by  deliberate  choice, 
despite  the  fact  that  its  general  position  in  the  hierarchy  is  low. 
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40  Another  aspect  of  the  relations  between  children’s  officers  and  their  chairmen 
which  is  of  interest  is  the  closeness  or  otherwise  of  their  association.  Even  in 
our  small  sample  the  variations  in  this  respect  are  considerable.  Some  chairmen 
apparently  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  smallest  details  of  administration, 
sometimes  taking  decisions  on  behalf  of  their  committees;  others,  however,  have 
a much  less  continuous  association  with  the  work  of  the  department— in  one 
case  this  was  said  to  be  because  the  chairman  had  so  many  other  pre-occupations, 
in  another  because  of  inability  to  understand  the  issues  involved  and  in  a third 
because  of  a positive  conviction  that  detailed  administration  was  the  officer’s 
province.  One  children’s  officer  said  he  would  like  to  spend  more  time  with  his 
chairman  and  would  welcome  advice  on  a number  of  problems;  he  appeared  to 
have  a sense  of  isolation.  In  some  authorities  we  felt  that  children’s  officers  were 
perhaps  more  inclined  to  consult  their  chairmen  on  matters  of  detail  than  other 
officers  who  were  more  senior  in  the  hierarchy. 

41.  The  relations  of  children’s  officers  with  their  committees  and  the  general 
atmosphere  in  which  they  work  will  be  examined  in  the  section  which  follows. 

The  administrative  and  decision-making  process 

42.  Having  considered  both  children’s  committees  and  children’s  departments, 
we  turn  now  to  the  way  in  which  they  work  together  to  deal  with  certain  aspects 
of  the  service.  Realising  that  this  study  could  not  be  comprehensive,  we  selected 
for  comparative  study  a number  of  aspects  which  those  whom  we  consulted 
thought  for  a variety  of  reasons  to  be  significant.  We  shall  deal  first  with  certain 
aspects  of  casework  and  then  with  the  process  of  running  children’s  homes; 
finally  we  shall  attempt  an  assessment  of  the  general  relationships  between 
children’s  officers  and  their  committees  in  those  authorities  we  studied. 

(a)  Casework 

43.  Much  of  the  work  of  children’s  departments,  being  related  to  individual 
children,  inevitably  involves  a considerable  amount  of  detail.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  how  in  these  circumstances  a committee  attempts  to  discharge  its  demo- 
cratic responsibilities— whether  for  example  it  devises  methods  of  laying  down 
general  principles  and  ensuring  that  these  are  followed  or  whether,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  it  becomes  overloaded  with  casework  itself. 

(i)  The  periodical  review  of  children  in  foster  homes. 

44.  It  was  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  be  useful  to  study  the  methods  adopted 
for  reviewing  those  children  in  the  care  of  an  authority  who  are  placed  in  in- 
dividual foster  homes.  The  Home  Office  regulations  specify  that  where  a child 
is  ‘ boarded  out  ’ a review  must  be  made  of  his  welfare,  health,  conduct  and 
progress  within  three  months  after  he  is  placed  and  afterwards  not  less  than 
once  every  six  months ; as  far  as  practicable  this  review  must  be  made  by  persons 
who  do  not  usually  act  as  visitors  (Boarding  Out  of  Children  Regulations,  1955, 
S.I.  1955,  1377.) 

45.  It  is  significant  that  in  all  but  four  of  the  authorities  we  investigated  it  is 
apparently  assumed  that  this  periodical  review  should  be  undertaken  by  members, 
although  this  is  not  a requirement  specified  by  the  regulations.  In  two  of  these 
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authorities  the  task  is  undertaken  by  the  children’s  officer,  who  is  not  personally 
involved  in  either  the  placement  or  the  routine  visiting  and  who  can  therefore  be 
said  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  regulations  for  an  independent  review;  only 
cases  presenting  special  difficulties  are  referred  to  the  committee.  In  the  third 
authority  the  task  is  said  to  be  undertaken  by  the  child  care  officers  (presumably 
different  ones  from  those  placing  the  children  and  undertaking  routine  visiting). 
In  a fourth  authority  the  committee  were  said  to  be  in  no  way  involved  with  the 
review  of  fostered  children.  The  children’s  officer  in  one  of  these  authorities,  who 
felt  strongly  that  the  review  should  be  his  own  responsibility,  referred  to  the 
practice  in  his  previous  authority  of  a sub-committee  spending  three  or  four 
hours  on  the  process,  quite  ineffectively  since  ‘ quite  often  the  children’s  officer 
was  talking  about  one  case  and  the  committee  was  discussing  another  ’ ! 

46.  If  the  review  is  undertaken  by  members  a number  of  questions  of  procedure 
are  involved.  For  example,  should  all  cases  be  referred  to  the  main  committee 
or  to  a special  sub-committee  or,  alternatively,  should  the  task  be  divided  in  some 
way  between  members  ? Should  all  the  cases  be  reviewed  together  at  six-monthly 
intervals  or  should  the  job  be  staggered?  Should  the  child  care  officer  who  deals 
with  each  individual  case  be  available  for  consultation  by  the  committee  and, 
if  so,  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  wasting  the  time  of  these  officers  (who  are 
almost  invariably  working  below  establishment  and  under  considerable  pressure). 
How  much  detail  is  needed  in  the  reports  for  the  committee — and  is  the  same 
amount  of  detail  needed  for  all  cases  ? Should  the  children’s  officer  select  cases  of 
difficulty  for  special  reports  or  should  the  selection  of  cases  for  more  detailed 
investigation  be  left  to  the  committee? 

47.  These  problems  are  apparently  solved  in  a variety  of  ways  by  different 
authorities.  In  three  of  the  county  boroughs  we  investigated  all  cases  are  referred 
to  the  full  committee.  In  another  there  is  a case  sub-committee  which  deals  with 
fostered  children  as  well  as  other  casework.  One  very  large  county  borough  used 
to  have  a single  case  sub-committee,  but  more  recently  three  or  four  members  of 
the  sub-committee  have  been  assigned  to  do  the  work  in  each  of  the  four  areas 
into  which  the  city  is  divided  for  child  care  purposes.  The  children’s  officer  in  a 
neighbouring  smaller  county  borough  said  that  he  did  not  think  a system  of  this 
kind  would  work  in  his  authority  as  his  committee  members  were  very  much 
individualists  and  the  whole  committee  would  not  be  prepared  to  accept  re- 
commendations made  by  two  or  three  of  its  members.  A member  of  the  Clerk’s 
department  in  the  same  authority  said  he  personally  would  not  be  in  favour  of 
splitting  the  committee,  but  for  another  reason;  he  thought  that  if  two  or  three 
members  accepted  responsibility  for  a few  children  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
try  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  children’s  officer — a whole  committee  tended  to 
consider  matters  in  a completely  different  way. 

48.  In  one  of  the  counties  also  the  taskis  undertaken  by  four  area  sub-committees, 
which  include  representatives  of  the  county  children’s  committee,  a member 
nominated  by  each  county  district  within  the  area  and  a number  of  co-opted 
members.  In  another,  cases  are  divided  into  groups  of  10  and  the  children’s 
committee  splits  into  a large  number  of  case  review  sub-committees,  each  of 
which  considers  a group  of  cases.  In  two  other  counties,  however,  all  cases  are 
dealt  with  by  a single  sub-committee  (which  handles  all  casework).  In  one 
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county  cases  are  referred  to  a special  boarding  out  sub-committee,  which  meets 
half  an  hour  before  the  meeting  of  the  children’s  committee. 

49.  In  most  cases,  whether  the  review  is  undertaken  by  the  full  committee  or  by 
a special  sub-committee,  cases  are  staggered  so  that  they  can  be  dealt  with  at 
different  meetings.  One  children’s  officer  in  a medium-sized  county  borough  said 
he  had  abandoned  his  old  system  of  reporting  on  all  the  cases  every  six  months  as 
it  had  proved  unwieldy.  In  the  county  borough  where  three  or  four  members  are 
allocated  to  deal  with  the  cases  in  each  area,  however,  they  meet  at  six-monthly 
intervals  in  the  area  office  and  set  aside  a whole  afternoon  for  the  purpose. 

50.  In  one  county  borough  child  care  officers  attend  committee  meetings  to 
present  their  own  cases ; at  least  two  or  three  officers  are  involved  at  each  meeting 
and  it  was  said  that  at  one  recent  meeting  ten  officers  were  waiting  outside  the 
committee  room,  in  case  they  were  needed.  Where  there  is  some  form  of  area 
organisation,  this  difficulty  is  of  course  overcome,  since  only  those  child  care 
officers  who  deal  with  cases  in  that  area  are  involved.  (The  children’s  officer  in 
the  county  borough  which  had  changed  to  an  area  system  said  that  previously, 
when  all  cases  were  dealt  with  by  the  full  committee,  all  the  child  care  officers 
were  present  in  case  they  were  needed  and  ‘ hours  were  spent  sitting  around  for 
the  other  business  of  the  committee  to  be  finished  ’.)  In  another  county  borough 
where  all  cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  full  committee  they  are  presented  by  the 
children’s  officer,  to  avoid  the  waste  of  time  which  would  be  involved  by  having 
all  the  child  care  officers  available;  apart  from  this  consideration,  the  children’s 
officer  would  have  liked  them  to  attend,  not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of 
being  available  to  help  the  committee  but  because  it  would  give  the  child  care 
officers  an  insight  into  the  way  the  committee  approached  their  work.  A similar 
view  is  taken  by  a county  children’s  officer,  who  arranged  for  two  child  care 
officers  (as  well  as  the  assistant  children’s  officer)  to  attend  each  meeting  of  the 
boarding  out  sub-committee;  these  are  not  necessarily  the  ones  whose  cases  are 
being  considered,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  experience  of  attending  committee  meetings 
occasionally  is  of  value  to  them. 

51.  It  seems  that  often  the  committee  or  sub-committee  which  undertakes  the 
review  receives  a fair  amount  of  detail  in  the  form  of  written  reports  about  each 
child  The  preparation  of  these  reports  is  a time-consuming  business.  Some  idea 
of  the  scale  of  the  task  is  given  by  the  fact  that  in  one  county  80  to  100  children 
are  considered  at  each  monthly  meeting.  One  county  borough  children’s  officer 
said  he  had  attempted  to  devise  a standardised  system  which  would  reduce  the 
burden  on  the  child  care  staff.  A report  in  tabulated  form  giving  the  back  history 
is  produced  for  each  child  and  as  this  is  exactly  the  same  each  time  the  case  is 
reviewed,  it  is  merely  a typing  job;  the  child  care  officer  only  has  to  add  a note  of 
developments  since  the  last  review. 

52.  Sometimes  the  same  amount  of  written  detail  is  given  for  each  child  and  it  is 
left  to  the  committee  to  select  cases  on  which  they  would  like  to  receive  further 
information  verbally.  We  have  the  impression  that  members  often  have  a con- 
siderable amount  of  knowledge  about  individual  cases  and  that  some  of  them, 
at  least,  seek  information  avidly.  Most  children’s  officers  said,  however,  that  it 
was  usual  for  members  to  accept  the  advice  they  were  given  without  much  ques- 
tion, although  they  liked  to  talk  about  the  children. 
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53.  Some  children’s  officers  simplify  the  procedure  by  themselves  selecting  cases 
on  which  they  feel  more  detailed  reports  are  necessary.  For  example,  in  one 
authority  members  receive  reports  only  on  those  cases  which  are  causing  difficulty ; 
the  others  are  merely  scheduled,  although  members  may  ask  questions  about  any 
case  if  they  wish.  In  another,  the  committee  receives  short  reports  on  all  cases 
(including  fostered  children)  but  those  which  require  special  consideration  are 
asterisked;  the  others  tend  to  go  through  without  comment.  In  one  county  the 
committee’s  involvement  is  a pure  formality ; a list  is  placed  on  the  committee 
table  for  signature  by  the  chairman. 

(ii)  The  placement  and  general  welfare  of  children  in  care 

54.  In  the  majority  of  those  authorities  we  investigated  the  decision  as  to  whether 
children  taken  into  care  should  be  boarded  out  with  foster  parents,  and  if  so 
which,  or  alternatively  placed  in  children’s  homes  of  different  types,  is  in  practice 
made  by  the  children’s  officer  and  not  by  a committee  or  sub-committee; 
similarly,  the  transfer  of  children  already  in  care  is  a matter  for  administrative 
action.  There  are  still  one  or  two  exceptions,  but  in  general  committees  appear  to 
be  less  involved  now  than  previously.  In  one  county  the  children’s  officer  used  to 
seek  permission  from  the  committee  in  each  case,  but  now  makes  the  arrange- 
ments and  reports  afterwards ; the  chairman  of  the  committee,  commenting  on 
the  present  arrangement,  said  that  whereas  it  was  reasonable  for  places  in 
children’s  homes  to  be  filled  administratively,  there  was  a quite  different  situation 
with  old  people’s  homes  because  there  was  a shortage  of  places  and  all  the  com- 
mittee members  knew  the  old  people  and  their  problems.  In  another  county  the 
children’s  officer  used  to  write  to  the  chairman  of  the  children’s  welfare  sub- 
committee about  each  case,  but  the  situation  became  unmanageable  and  so 
permission  was  given  for  the  children’s  officer  to  make  the  placement  and  report 
the  action  taken. 

55.  Although  children’s  officers  usually  make  the  decisions,  it  is  their  general 
practice  to  report  to  committee  exactly  what  placements  have  been  made.  The 
degree  of  detail  varies.  Sometimes  there  is  merely  a schedule  of  cases  which  are 
confirmed  as  a formality,  but  in  a number  of  places  quite  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion is  given,  either  in  writing  or  verbally,  about  individual  circumstances. 
Sometimes  committees  discuss  some  of  the  placements  (in  one  authority  the 
committee  was  said  to  disagree  sometimes  with  what  had  been  done  by  the 
children’s  officer,  although  it  was  too  late  to  alter  it). 

56.  The  amount  of  discretion  allowed  to  children’s  officers  in  dealing  with  the 
many  other  aspects  of  the  welfare  of  individual  children  apparently  varies.  For 
example,  in  one  authority  the  children’s  officer  said  he  had  a comparatively  free 
hand,  even  bringing  children  before  a juvenile  court  without  reference  to  the 
committee,  and  another  said  he  took  action  on  almost  everything  in  advance, 
although  he  consulted  the  committee  first  if  a lot  of  money  was  involved;  by 
way  of  contrast,  it  was  said  that  in  another  authority  the  committee  kept  its 
hand  on  the  minutest  details  of  administration  concerning  individual  children. 

57.  Although  the  extent  to  which  the  children’s  officer  takes  action  in  these 
matters  on  his  or  her  own  initiative  varies,  the  practice  of  reporting  cases  to 
committee  in  considerable  detail  (whether  for  decision,  confirmation  or  merely 
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information)  again  seems  to  be  general.  One  children’s  officer  said  he  personally 
spent  a day  and  a half  a month  preparing  his  committee  report.  At  one  case  sub- 
committee we  attended  the  committee  were  presented  with  10  closely  typed 
foolscap  pages  relating  to  individual  children.  At  another  the  committee  had  a 
six  and  a half  page  report.  At  a third  there  were  two  and  a half  pages  relating  to 
children  received  or  taken  into  care,  more  than  two  pages  of  action  taken  under 
the  1963  Act,  a page  relating  to  transfers,  nearly  two  pages  on  the  arrangements 
made  for  the’ employment  of  children  in  care,  over  half  a page  on  hospital  cases, 
over  a page  listing  expenditure  on  various  children,  besides  a number  of  mis- 
cellaneous items.  Sometimes  all  cases  are  listed  together,  regardless  of  whether 
the  children’s  officer  has  already  taken  action  or  a decision  is  required.  One  has 
introduced  a system  of  starring  items  which  require  approval  or  have  caused 
particular  difficulty  (this  was  said  to  be  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
detail).  Another  was  criticised  by  a member  of  the  Clerk’s  department  for 
submitting  a mass  of  information  with  no  clear  recommendation. 

58.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  six-monthly  review  of  children  living  with 
foster  parents  is  dealt  with  at  the  same  meeting  as  casework  generally.  The  fact 
that  most  authorities  have  interpreted  the  regulations  as  requiring  this  to  be  a 
review  by  a committee  may  well  have  influenced  the  attitude  not  only  of  members 
but  of  officers  also  towards  all  aspects  of  casework. 

59.  A number  of  children’s  officers  have  stressed  that,  even  though  in  practice 
they  may  take  decisions  themselves,  they  quite  deliberately  * keep  the  committee 
informed  ’ ; this  phrase  recurs  many  times  in  discussions  with  them  and  it  often 
applies  to  the  most  intimate  details.  Usually  the  children’s  officer  not  only 
circulates  a considerable  amount  of  information  but  also  expands  this  verbally 
at  the  meeting.  At  one  meeting  one  talked  quickly  and  continuously  about  a 
large  number  of  cases  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

60  What  is  the  practical  result  of  presenting  the  committee  with  all  this  informa- 
tion ? A number  of  children’s  officers  have  said  that  any  action  they  have  already 
taken  is  almost  invariably  confirmed  without  question  and  that,  on  other  matters, 
the  committee  nearly  always  accept  their  advice.  We  ourselves  saw  one  case, 
however,  of  a member  persisting,  against  all  the  weight  of  professional  advice, 
in  her  point  that  a most  unsatisfactory  mother  must  not  be  deprived  of  her  child. 
A children’s  officer  also  referred  to  an  occasion  in  the  past  when  he  had  pre- 
vented a child  from  returning  to  foster  parents  whom  he  regarded  as  un- 
satisfactory; a councillor  had  caused  him  considerable  embarrassment  by  trying 
to  intervene  on  the  foster  parents’  behalf. 

61.  Some  schedules  of  information  go  through  with  little  comment,  but  we  have 
the  impression  that  most  committee  members  are  surprisingly  knowledgeable 
about  individual  cases  and  select  some  for  quite  detailed  discussion;  this  was 
certainly  the  case  with  those  meetings  we  ourselves  attended.  Some  of  the 
discussion  is,  almost  inevitably,  at  the  level  of  gossip — sometimes  with  references 
to  information  about  families  collected  as  a result  of  membership  of  other 
committees. 

62.  One  children’s  officer  who  appeared  to  submit  amore  than  average  amount  of 
information  to  the  committee  seemed  to  be  aware  that  in  many  cases  this  time- 
consuming  process  was  of  little  value,  since  the  committee  did  not  really  make  any 
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significant  contribution;  however,  ‘ if  you  took  the  job  away  from  them  there 
would  not  be  much  else  left  for  them  to  do  and  they  would  resent  it  It  was 
suggested,  however,  that  sometimes  it  is  easier  for  a committee  to  take  certain 
decisions  rather  than  an  officer — for  example  to  refuse  an  application  from  foster 
parents.  A number  of  children’s  officers  also  spoke  of  the  value  of  making 
committee  members  aware  of  individual  cases,  since  it  stimulated  their  interest 
in  the  work  and  made  them  more  sympathetic  towards  requests  for  expensive 
projects.  A number  of  officers— and  not  only  those  in  children’s  departments— 
also  felt  that  committee  participation  was  vital  to  ensure  that  individual  interests 
were  safeguarded  and  not  sacrificed  to  bureaucratic  convenience. 

(iii)  Adoption 

63.  The  Adoption  Act,  1958  gave  local  authorities  power  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  adoption  of  children,  whether  or  not  they  are  in  their  care.  Some  of  the 
authorities  investigated  do  not  at  present  exercise  this  power.  In  most  of  those 
which  do  there  appears  to  be  a tendency  for  members  to  be  less  closely  involved 
than  in  other  aspects  of  casework.  In  most  of  the  authorities  the  selection  of  the 
adoptive  parents  is  in  practice  left  to  the  children’s  officer  and,  although  cases 
are  referred  to  the  committee  for  formal  approval,  the  names  are  not  given. 
One  of  the  children’s  officers  said  he  gave  a statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  child  and  the  adoptive  parents  to  the  chairman,  but  no  names ; the  committee 
received  a schedule  only.  In  one  authority  care  was  taken  to  obscure  the  details 
of  children  placed  with  foster  parents  with  a view  to  possible  adoption  later. 

64.  One  authority  is,  however,  exceptional  in  its  arrangements  for  adoptions. 
There  is  a special  sub-committee  which  considers  all  the  facts  about  prospective 
adoptive  parents  (including  their  medical  condition)  and  makes  its  own  decision; 
here  cases  are  not  dealt  with  anonymously,  although  the  committee  do  not 
interview  the  adoptive  parents  or  see  the  babies.  The  children’s  officer  said  that 
there  had  nevertheless  been  no  complaints  of  indiscretions  by  members  of  the 
sub-committee  (which  is  a small  one).  Only  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
receive  details  of  the  babies  offered  for  adoption.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
sub-committee,  although  not  personally  favouring  the  use  of  names  or  the 
disclosure  of  medical  details,  thought  a committee  ought  to  be  involved  and  that 
this  one  did  an  excellent  job.  It  is  interesting  that  this  is  one  of  the  authorities 
where  the  review  of  children  in  foster  homes  is  undertaken  by  the  children’s 
officer,  without  the  committee  becoming  involved  except  in  those  cases  which 
present  special  difficulties. 

(iv)  Anonymity 

65.  We  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  discover  to  what  extent  committees 
deal  anonymously  not  only  with  adoptions  but  also  with  casework  in  general, 
since  this  may  give  an  indication  of  their  approach  to  their  task.  With  the 
exception  of  children  for  adoption  and  sometimes  those  who  are  the  subject  of 
preventive  work  under  the  1963  Act,  in  only  two  of  the  authorities  investigated 
are  names  withheld.  It  is  interesting  that  one  of  these  is  an  authority  where  the 
review  of  children  in  foster  homes  is  undertaken  by  the  children’s  officer  rather 
than  by  committee  members.  The  children’s  officers  in  both  these  authorities  feel 
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very  strongly  that  names  of  children  should  not  be  disclosed.  One  said  this  was 
particularly  important  in  rural  areas,  where  people  knew  one  another  so  well. 
It  is  interesting  that  in  one  authority  the  idea  of  dealing  with  cases  by  number 
came  from  the  committee  itself;  more  often  than  not  some  members  of  the 
committee  knew  individual  children  (this  was  obvious  at  the  meeting  we  attended 
when  a member  confirmed  the  name  of  a child  with  the  chairman)  and  the  case 
number  system  was  intended  chiefly  to  conceal  the  names  in  the  minutes. 

66  We  were  told  of  one  authority  (not  one  of  those  investigated)  where  the 
children’s  officer  decided  to  adopt  a system  of  anonymous  reporting;  this  called 
forth  a violent  protest  from  the  committee,  who  refused  to  consider  the  report  in 
that  form  and  the  children’s  officer  had  to  revert  to  the  system  of  naming  the 
children.  In  one  of  the  authorities  investigated  it  was  also  said  that  a previous 
children’s  officer  had  tried  to  introduce  anonymity,  but  the  committee  had  not 
favoured  this. 

67.  On  the  whole,  however,  those  children’s  officers  working  in  authorities  where 
names  are  used  do  not  seem  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  system,  although  one 
said  that  he  would  certainly  resist  any  suggestion  that  foster  parents  should  be 
named.  They  give  the  impression  that  they  would  in  any  case  find  it  difficult  to 
alter  the  system.  One  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  withhold  names  as  members 
liked  to  know  the  cases  they  were  dealing  with,  particularly  as  many  of  them 
were  members  of  other  committees  where  the  same  families  cropped  up.  Another 
said  the  committee  even  insisted  on  addresses  as  well  as  names  and  a third 
compromised  by  giving  the  name  of  the  child  and  the  road  but  not  the  actual 
number  Another  said  that  the  names  might  as  well  be  given  because  if  the 
committee  were  really  interested  they  would  find  out  in  any  case.  Several  men- 
tioned that  no  case  of  breach  of  confidence  by  members  of  the  committee  had 
come  to  light. 

68.  One  or  two  children’s  officers  thought  there  were  some  positive  advantages 
in  using  names.  One  who  had  been  used  to  cases  being  presented  anonymously  in 
his  previous  authority  said  now  he  had  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  names 
he  thought  it  was  better,  as  it  stimulated  the  committee’s  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
department,  A similar  view  was  expressed  by  others. 

69.  It  sewns  likely,  however,  that  if  they  are  dealing  with  named  children,  some 
of  whom  they  know,  the  committee  will  approach  their  task  in  a different  way 
from  if  they  are  considering  cases  anonymously  and  dealing  with  matters  of 
principle;  this  was  certainly  the  impression  we  gained  from  those  committees 
we  attended  where  names  were  used. 

(v)  Special  allowances  to  foster  parents 

70.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  general  grant  local  authorities  have  complete 
discretion  in  deciding  what  payments  shall  be  made  to  foster  parents.  In  practice, 
many  authorities  participate  in  regional  arrangements  designed  to  ensure  that 
payments  in  neighbouring  authorities  are  substantially  the  same.  There  are, 
however,  inevitably  special  circumstances  which  justify  extra  payments  or 
provision  for  additional  clothing  and  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  be 
enlightening  to  discover  how  these  are  dealt  with  in  different  authorities. 
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71.  Even  among  those  we  investigated  there  are  considerable  variations.  One 
county  has  a comprehensive,  clearly  defined  scheme  setting  out  the  circumstances 
which  justify  special  rates  and  indicating  which  can  be  granted  at  the  discretion 
of  officers,  which  require  the  authority  of  an  area  sub-committee  and  which 
need  to  be  referred  to  the  county  children’s  committee.  In  some  other  authorities 
the  children’s  officer  has  authority  to  spend  up  to  a specified  amount  without 
reference  to  committee — two  mentioned  an  amount  of  £10  each  per  child  (in  one 
of  these  the  payment  is  actually  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Clerk,  on  the  advice 
of  the  children’s  officer  and  after  ratification  by  the  treasurer).  One  children’s 
officer  theoretically  needed  the  authority  of  the  committee  for  any  extra  payment, 
but  in  practice  did  not  consult  them  in  advance  unless  the  amount  was  con- 
siderable. 

72.  Conversely,  one  children’s  officer  who  had  authority  to  spend  up  to  a 
certain  amount  on  his  own  initiative  said  that  in  practice  he  normally  told  the 
committee  what  he  intended  to  do  as  he  thought  this  protected  his  position  with 
the  district  audit.  Another  said  although  he  authorised  expenditure  himself  he 
mentioned  the  payments  to  the  committee  ‘ to  keep  them  in  the  picture  ’.  In  a 
county  the  boarding  out  sub-committee  had  to  authorise  every  special  payment, 
although  special  clothing  was  usually  provided  when  it  was  needed  and  authorised 
afterwards.  In  a fairly  large  county  borough  there  was  no  scheme  at  all;  the 
children’s  officer  said  the  question  of  special  payments  arose  only  rarely  and  when 
it  did  the  matter  was  referred  to  committee. 

(vi)  Parental  contributions 

73.  Another  aspect  of  financial  administration  by  children’s  departments  which 
it  was  suggested  might  repay  investigation  is  the  assessment  of  parental  contribu- 
tions towards  the  cost  of  maintainingchildren  in  care  and  also  the  action  taken  when 
they  are  for  various  reasons  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay.  It  seems  that  it  is  usual 
for  a scale  to  be  laid  down  by  a committee  and  for  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  contributions  in  accordance  with  the  scale  to  be  a purely  administrative  matter, 
which  falls  sometimes  within  the  province  of  the  children’s  department  but  is 
often  handled  by  the  Clerk’s  or  treasurer’s  department;  in  fact  in  some  of  the 
authorities  investigated  the  treasurer’s  department  deals  with  all  assessments 
arising  from  all  aspects  of  the  local  authority’s  services.  In  other  authorities, 
however,  a routine  report  is  made  to  a committee — for  example,  in  one  authority 
assessments  are  recorded  in  a book  and  signed  by  the  chairman  at  a committee 
meeting;  in  another  assessments  are  reported  to  committee  for  information 
(although  members  are  not  invited  to  comment) ; in  a third  a fist  of  assessments 
is  referred  to  committee  for  formal  confirmation  annually;  in  a fourth  the 
treasurer  gives  the  committee  a periodical  report  on  what  has  been  collected  and 
the  arrears.  Officers  in  some  of  the  authorities  investigated,  however,  told  us 
that  in  some  places  a committee  is  involved  even  in  routine  assessments.  In  one 
authority  there  is  said  to  be  a special  committee  for  assessing  contributions  and 
discussing  legal  procedure,  which  wastes  hours  of  administrative  time. 

74.  In  some  cases,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  allow  parents  to  pay 
reduced  contributions,  or  to  write  off  debts;  it  seems  that  such  matters  are 
usually  referred  to  committee.  There  is  more  variation,  however,  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  instituting  legal  action  against  those  who  persistently  fail  to  pay  the 
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agreed  amount.  A number  of  children’s  officers  we  consulted  were  able  to 
authorise  legal  proceedings  themselves,  but  others  needed  to  seek  approval  in 
each  case  from  a committee.  In  one  authority  (not  one  of  those  we  investigated) 
we  were  told  that  a committee  was  responsible  for  all  assessments  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  health,  welfare  and  children’s  committees  and  dealt  with  the 
writing  off  of  debts,  modification  of  payments  and  prosecutions. 

(vii)  Emergency  payments  under  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1963 

75.  Under  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1963,  local  authorities  are 
empowered  to  give  assistance  in  kind  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  in  cash  as 
part  of  their  efforts  to  avert  the  necessity  of  taking  children  into  care  (Part  I (1)). 
A number  of  children’s  officers  seemed  to  have  welcomed  particularly  the 
flexibility  of  the  new  Act ; one  explained  that  he  had  previously  made  considerable 
efforts  in  this  direction,  but  had  had  to  make  use  of  the  resources  of  various 
voluntary  societies  and  adopt  ‘ various  ruses  ’ when  preventive  action  involved 
expenditure. 

76.  Most  of  those  authorities  we  visited  seemed  to  have  accepted  the  spirit  of 
the  Act  and  to  have  made  a sum  of  money  available  without  too  many  strings 
attached.  For  example,  in  one  county  borough  we  were  told  that  the  committee 
had  set  aside  £500  and  the  children’s  officer  could  spend  up  to  £25  on  an  in- 
dividual case  at  his  discretion  (this  he  had  found  quite  adequate  for  guaranteeing 
rents  and  any  other  action  necessary).  In  another  (much  larger)  the  children’s 
officer  could  spend  £10  in  an  emergency,  but  higher  expenditure  required  the 
chairman’s  approval.  In  one  county  there  had  been  an  annual  allowance  of  £250 
which  was  now  being  increased  to  £500  and  the  children’s  officer  was  allowed  to 
incur  expenditure  up  to  £50  without  reference  to  committee  (but  in  practice 
would  ‘ hesitate  to  do  so  without  consulting  the  chairman  ’).  In  another  there 
was  already  an  allowance  of  £500;  the  children’s  officer  had  a free  hand  with  this 
and  was  not  even  tied  to  the  estimate.  In  another  county  the  children’s  officer 
made  the  payments  and  sought  confirmation  from  the  committee  afterwards; 
the  committee  set  no  limit  but,  he  said,  ‘ I have  my  own  limit  ’. 

77.  As  with  other  aspects  of  casework,  even  where  a children’s  officer  is  allowed 
a considerable  amount  of  discretion  there  is  a tendency  either  to  report  to  com- 
mittee what  it  is  intended  to  do,  or  at  least  to  submit  for  information  a schedule 
of  the  action  taken. 

( b ) The  administration  of  children’s  homes 

78.  We  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  com- 
mittees are  involved  in  the  process  of  running  children’s  homes.  The  particular 
aspects  selected  for  investigation  were  periodical  visiting,  the  appointment  of 
staff,  arrangements  for  the  equipment,  furnishing  and  decoration  of  homes  and 
for  general  supervision. 

(i)  Visiting 

79.  The  Administration  of  Children’s  Homes  Regulations  require  that  children’s 
homes  run  by  local  authorities  should  be  visited  at  least  once  a month  by  a 
member  or  an  officer  (S.I.  1951  No.  1217,  Regulation  2).  We  have  information 
about  the  arrangements  in  10  authorities  and  in  all  but  two  of  these  committee 
members  are  in  some  way  involved  in  these  monthly  visits.  It  seems  that,  as  with 
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the  periodical  review  of  children  in  foster  homes,  there  is  a tendency  in  the 
children’s  service  for  the  regulations  to  be  interpreted  in  this  way.  In  the  two 
authorities  where  the  regular  visits  are  undertaken  administratively,  it  is  done 
in  one  case  by  the  children’s  officer  and  in  the  other  by  the  homes  supervisor;  in 
one  of  these  authorities  the  present  committee  chairman  sometimes  visits  and  in 
the  other  members  visit  occasionally,  after  contacting  the  children’s  officer.  In 
another  authority  where  in  general  committee  members  tend  to  involve  them- 
selves in  detail,  there  is  nevertheless  no  sub-committee  with  responsibility  for  the 
monthly  visits  and  this  is  attributed  by  the  children’s  officer  to  a lack  of  interest 
in  the  professional  side  of  the  work;  the  visiting  is,  however,  undertaken  by  the 
committee  chairman  accompanied  by  the  homes  supervisor. 

80.  In  one  authority  each  home  is  visited  once  every  month  by  two  councillors. 
These  are  chosen  each  time  by  the  children’s  officer  and  there  is  no  rota ; members 
are  said  to  be  quite  happy  to  be  directed  in  this  way.  In  all  the  other  authorities 
there  is  some  form  of  rota.  In  some  members  visit  singly,  in  others  two  at  a time. 
The  pattern  in  some  places  is  for  two  or  three  homes  to  be  visited  on  the  same 
day,  but  this  of  course  is  dependent  on  their  situation.  It  appears  that  in  some 
places  each  member  is  only  involved  in  one  day’s  visiting  a year  and  in  others 
perhaps  two  days.  Several  children’s  officers  stressed  that  visits  were  un- 
announced and  that  members  were  not  accompanied  by  an  officer.  (It  was 
specifically  mentioned  in  one  authority  that  members  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments and  provide  their  own  transport). 

81.  Members  are  required  to  sign  a book  to  indicate  that  they  have  made  the 
official  visit.  In  several  authorities  we  were  told  that  reports  were  made  in  a 
standard  form  and  any  special  items  noted  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  with  an  indication  of  the  action  taken.  In  one  authority  it  was  stressed 
that  the  report  was  sent  direct  to  the  Clerk,  not  via  the  children’s  officer  (pre- 
sumably to  reinforce  the  idea  of  an  independent  check).  In  another  the  children’s 
officer  said  members  should  make  a report  but  rarely  did  so.  One  children’s 
officer  said  he  asked  members  to  sign  the  visitors’  book  at  the  home  but  not  to 
make  a report  in  it,  as  an  embarrassing  situation  might  arise  if  they  stated  that 
they  found  everything  satisfactory  and  deficiencies  came  to  light  later! 

82.  In  several  authorities  it  was  mentioned  that  sometimes  members  failed  to 
make  their  visit  and  in  that  case  the  children’s  officer  had  to  go  instead  (in  practice 
he  would  probably  be  visiting  in  any  case,  so  merely  had  to  sign  the  book  as  the 
official  visitor  for  that  month!).  In  one  authority  visits  are  made  by  members 
only  once  a quarter  and  the  children’s  officer  makes  the  visits  for  the  other  two 
months.  At  a sub-committee  meeting  we  attended  in  this  authority  one  member 
complained  that  the  visits  were  a waste  of  time  and  money,  particularly  as  a 
group  of  committee  members  had  visited  recently  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  estimates,  and  suggested  that  the  rota  should  be  arranged  so  that 
members  only  visited  homes  situated  near  to  where  they  lived;  this  suggestion 
was,  however,  resisted  by  the  children’s  officer  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  limit 
members’  experience  of  the  service. 

83.  Several  children’s  officers  were  obviously  strongly  in  favour  of  visits  being 
made  by  members,  since  they  felt  it  helped  them  to  become  familiar  with  the 
needs  of  the  service.  One  said  the  visits  were  appreciated  by  the  residential  staff. 
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(ii)  The  appointment  of  staff 

84.  In  several  of  the  authorities  we  visited  a full  committee  or  sub-committee 
meets  to  interview  superintendents  and  matrons  for  children’s  homes.  In  others 
the  task  is  delegated  to  the  chairman,  sometimes  acting  with  the  vice-chairman 
and  possibly  another  member;  in  one  it  is  usually  the  vice-chairman’s  province 
and  the  chairman  acts  only  if  he  is  not  available.  In  one  county  borough  in- 
vestigated the  sub-committee  also  interviews  housemothers,  but  this  is  apparently 
unusual  and  more  often  it  is  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman.  In  one  authority  we 
were  told  that  the  committee  would  involve  itself  even  in  these  appointments  if 
it  could,  but  in  practice  had  to  delegate  the  task  to  the  chairman.  Similarly,  at  a 
committee  we  attended  in  another  authority  when  it  was  moved  (and  eventually 
resolved)  that  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  should  be  responsible  for  filling  a 
vacancy,  one  member  implied  that  it  was  not  really  necessary  to  make  this 
delegation  as  the  committee  was  ‘ not  so  pressed  now  ’.  In  some  authorities 
appointments  of  housemothers  are  made  by  the  children’s  officer  and  he  or  she 
would  possibly  on  occasion  appoint  the  superintendent  and  matron  (several  told 
us  there  was  no  definite  scheme  and  their  committee  would  invariably  ratify  their 
recommendations).  Domestic  staff  are  usually  appointed  either  by  the  children’s 
officer  or  one  of  his  assistants,  or  in  some  places  power  is  delegated  to  the  matron 
herself. 

85.  As  in  other  spheres,  the  method  of  making  all  appointments  is  obviously 
conditioned  in  many  places  by  the  attitude  of  the  children’s  officer  towards 
committee  participation,  since  quite  often  there  is  no  definite  scheme  and  the 
procedure  for  each  vacancy  is  settled  only  when  it  arises. 

(iii)  Equipment,  furnishing  and  decoration 

86.  Another  question  selected  for  investigation  was  the  extent  to  which  members 
are  involved  in  the  equipment,  furnishing  and  decoration  of  children’s  homes. 
Once  again  we  found  considerable  variations  in  practice  even  in  our  small 
sample.  We  were  told  of  a county  (not  one  of  those  selected  for  an  investigation) 
where  the  children’s  homes  sub-committee  has  been  known  to  ‘ appoint  a sub- 
committee to  choose  the  curtains  ’;  this  was  said  to  be  in  sharp  contrast  to  a 
tendency  in  the  authority  as  a whole  to  delegate  as  much  as  possible  to  officers. 
In  one  county  borough  the  children’s  officer  prepares  in  April  a list  of  requisitions 
for  each  home,  in  accordance  with  estimates  approved  by  the  children’s  com- 
mittee, and  gives  these  to  the  chairman  who  tours  the  homes  to  check  that  the 
requisitions  are  in  order  and  then  actually  buys  the  items  himself!  When  a new 
home  is  being  opened,  it  is  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  who  equip  it;  they 
are  said  to  buy  everything,  accompanied  by  a clerk  to  take  notes,  and  this 
sometimes  involves  a trip  to  another  town.  In  another  county  borough  members 
even  concern  themselves  with  ordering  individual  chairs  for  children’s  homes; 
here  the  choice  of  furnishings  is  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  children’s  committee 
and  a member  of  the  opposition  party  on  the  committee.  In  a county  a visiting 
committee  consisting  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  children’s 
committee,  the  chairman  of  the  homes  sub-committee  and  one  or  two  other 
members  tour  all  the  homes  when  the  estimates  are  being  prepared  and  go  into 
a good  deal  of  detail;  sometimes  a local  member  is  appointed  to  advise  on 
the  furnishing  of  a particular  home. 
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87.  In  some  of  the  other  authorities,  however,  the  conventions  are  very  different. 
One  children’s  officer  had  recently  received  authority  from  the  committee  to 
spend  £800  on  the  partial  re-equipment  of  an  old  children’s  home  and  was  able 
to  place  orders  on  his  own  initiative ; he  was  not  even  required  to  seek  tenders, 
provided  that  he  bought  from  known  suppliers.  In  this  authority,  when  new 
homes  were  opened  the  committee  saw  the  tenders  and  the  chairman  did  some 
of  the  selection,  although  some  was  delegated  to  the  children’s  officer.  In  another 
authority,  money  for  replacements  was  included  in  the  estimates  with  committee 
approval  but  spent  without  further  reference  to  members.  There  was,  however,  a 
new  homes  sub-committee  which  met  when  required;  on  the  last  occasion  it  had 
dealt  with  the  approximate  schedules  in  half  an  hour  and  the  chairman  had 
accompanied  the  children’s  officer  to  select  carpets  and  curtains  only.  In  two 
other  authorities  the  committee  are  not  involved  in  the  selection  of  furnishing  or 
decoration  either  for  existing  or  for  new  homes,  except  for  the  approval  of  budget 
provision.  One  of  the  children’s  officers  said  that  in  years  gone  by  the  chairman 
of  the  homes  committee  used  to  go  with  him  and  insist  on  choosing  the  colour 
schemes,  but  now  he  did  this  himself  in  consultation  with  the  matron.  The  other 
said  that  the  housemother  and  the  residents  had  a hand  in  selection  as  much  as 
possible;  the  committee  did  not  intervene  at  all. 

(iv)  The  general  supervision  of  children's  homes 

88.  Apart  from  these  particular  aspects  of  the  running  of  children’s  homes,  the 
extent  to  which  members  are  involved  in  their  general  supervision  also  varies 
considerably;  this  is  to  some  extent  linked  with  the  committee  and  sub-committee 
structure.  A few  authorities  have  a homes  sub-committee,  although  in  some  this 
seems  to  imply  more  detailed  oversight  than  in  others.  In  one  county  borough, 
the  homes  sub-committee  used  to  meet  in  each  of  the  three  children’s  homes  in 
turn,  but  this  practice  has  been  discontinued,  with  the  encouragement  of  both 
the  children’s  officer  and  the  Clerk,  because  they  felt  it  tended  to  give  the  homes 
a ‘ charity  atmosphere  ’.  Now  the  sub-committee  meets  monthly  in  the  town  hall 
and  the  heads  of  the  three  homes  attend.  At  a meeting  we  attended  a surprising 
amount  of  detail  was  included,  such  as  the  exact  holidays  taken  even  by  the 
cleaner  and  the  gardener.  Each  of  the  matrons  presented  her  report  in  turn, 
reading  out  what  she  had  written  in  her  log  book.  These  reports  included  details 
of  the  health  of  the  children,  their  holidays,  their  G.C.E.  results,  their  jobs  and 
their  behaviour.  A number  of  members  asked  questions  about  individual  chil- 
dren, whom  they  apparently  knew  well.  One  head  of  a home  mentioned  to  the 
committee  that  a corridor  roof  had  been  leaking  (a  defect  which  had  apparently 
not  been  mentioned  before  to  the  administrative  staff)  and,  despite  the  presence 
of  a technical  expert,  several  committee  members  discussed  ways  of  repairing  it. 
During  the  meeting  only  one  point  of  principle  was  raised — a question  of 
applying  to  the  establishment  committee  for  the  redesignation  of  a post. 

89.  In  another  county  borough  the  children’s  committee  itself  receives  the 
reports  of  members  who  visit  the  homes.  At  a meeting  we  attended  one  member 
strongly  criticised  the  heating  arrangements  and  the  standard  of  decoration  in 
one  of  the  homes  and  committee  members  suggested  that  the  engineer  should  be 
asked  to  investigate  dampness  before  redecoration  was  undertaken.  The  visiting 
member  also  queried  the  temporary  admission  to  the  home  of  a particular  child 
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who  had  been  living  in  a foster  home.  In  another  authority  visiting  members’ 
reports  were  submitted  to  the  home  and  general  purposes  sub-committee,  which 
also  dealt  with  staff  changes  and  the  transfer  of  a home  to  new  premises.  In  a 
county,  supervision  of  homes  was  regarded  as  the  special  province  of  the  vice- 
chairman,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  children’s  officer,  although  this  was 
said  not  to  involve  frequent  visiting.  Elsewhere,  it  was  obvious  from  discussion 
with  children’s  officers  that  they  regarded  the  supervision  of  the  homes  as  mainly 
an  administrative  and  professional  function. 

(c)  General  comments  on  the  relations  between  children’s  officers  and  their 
committees 

90.  Apart  from  considering  the  way  in  which  children’s  officers  and  their 
committees  work  together  on  certain  aspects  of  administration,  we  tried  to 
discover  the  general  quality  of  their  inter-relationships  and  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  work.  It  is  interesting  that  in  the  authorities  we  investigated  only  one 
children’s  officer  expressed  strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  general  attitude  of  the 
committee  and  the  distribution  of  responsibility  between  members  and  officers, 
which  compared  unfavourably  with  his  experience  in  a previous  authority. 
One  or  two  made  some  criticisms  of  the  attitude  of  their  committee  but  were 
not  really  disturbed  by  the  situation.  In  fact  most  of  the  more  serious  criticisms 
were  made  by  other  officers  in  the  authority,  or  by  children’s  officers  when  re- 
ferring to  what  they  had  heard  about  authorities  other  than  their  own.  One 
children’s  officer  was  quite  happy  with  the  present  arrangements,  many  of  which 
had  been  introduced  at  his  instigation ; he  said  if  there  was  any  point  on  which  he 
was  dissatisfied  he  was  confident  that  the  committee  would  be  prepared  to  alter  it. 
Similarly,  another  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the  present  distribution  of  responsi- 
bility. Another  said  the  situation  was  in  general  satisfactory.  A fourth  said  he 
was  ‘ not  committee-ridden  ’ and  was  determined  not  to  be;  he  did  not  spend 
more  than  15  % of  his  time  in  committee,  whereas  his  colleague  in  a nearby 
authority  spent  90  %.  He  also  commented  ‘ This  department  is  probably  more 
independent  than  any  other  in  the  council’s  service  ’.  Another  said  the  committee 
took  a close  interest,  but  there  was  no  unreasonable  interference.  Another  said 
that,  although  there  was  much  on  committee  agendas  which  could  be  dealt  with 
by  officers  and  he  would  himself  be  prepared  to  accept  any  degree  of  delegation, 
he  could  not  recall  any  instance  when  the  system  had  produced  delays,  because  of 
a provision  that  any  two  committee  members  could  form  an  emergency  committee 
to  take  important  decisions.  Elsewhere  it  was  said  that,  although  the  committee 
saw  everything,  they  did  not  interfere  much.  One  children’s  officer  said  that  his 
committee  accepted  that  individual  casework  was  the  province  of  professional 
officers  and  merely  sought  to  govern  ‘ by  exception  ’,  relying  on  the  officers  to 
report  cases  which  had  special  aspects. 

91.  The  analysis  made  of  the  way  in  which  casework  and  the  administration  of 
children’s  homes  is  handled  has  nevertheless  shown  that  in  many  other  authorities 
members  axe  involved  in  a considerable  amount  of  detail.  In  some  cases  a 
similar  tendency  is  shown  in  the  appointment  of  members  of  staff  in  children’s 
departments.  In  one  county  borough  we  were  told  that  the  full  children’s 
committee  meets  to  interview  child  care  officers.  In  another  a committee  even 
interviews  clerks  in  the  office.  In  a county,  child  care  officers  are  also  sometimes 
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interviewed  by  a sub-committee,  although  in  practice  there  is  such  a shortage  of 
applicants  that  the  children’s  officer  often  makes  appointments  himself.  In  other 
places  the  interviews  of  child  care  officers  are  by  the  children’s  officer  and  the 
chairman,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  vice-chairman.  Nowhere  did  the 
children’s  officer  alone  make  these  appointments  as  a regular  practice;  one  said 
he  did  occasionally  but  he  preferred  the  chairman  to  be  present,  as  otherwise 
some  applicants  felt  that  the  status  of  the  post  was  lowered.  In  one  or  two 
places,  however,  the  more  junior  appointments  were  made  administratively. 

92.  Another  general  theme,  linked  with  the  tendency  for  committees  to  be 
concerned  with  detail,  is  the  conscious  attempt,  already  referred  to,  of  children’s 
officers  to  win  the  confidence  of  their  committees  by  supplying  them  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  information.  One,  when  informing  a committee  about  a 
proposed  trip  to  a zoo  by  a group  of  children,  said  ‘ I feel  happier  if  the  committee 
knows  what  is  going  on  ’ — and  our  impression  is  that  this  feeling  is  shared  by 
many  of  his  colleagues. 

93.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  one  reason  for  this  attitude,  given  by  several 
children’s  officers,  is  that  by  keeping  committees  in  touch  with  detail  they  are 
able  to  win  their  sympathy  and  interest  and  have  a better  chance  of  securing  then- 
support  for  projects  which  are  sufficiently  expensive  to  need  committee  approval 
in  any  case.  Another  reason  is  the  fact  that  many  committee  members  obviously 
enjoy  the  detail  and,  particularly  when  there  are  a number  of  sub-committees, 
officers  feel  an  obligation  to  provide  sufficient  business  to  justify  their  meetings. 

94.  As  we  have  already  noted,  however,  the  fact  that  committees  receive  a large 
amount  of  information  has  in  many  places  little  practical  influence  on  the  running 
of  the  service,  since  in  many  cases  the  effective  action  has  already  been  taken  and, 
even  when  a committee’s  authority  is  sought,  they  usually  follow  the  line  sug- 
gested by  the  children’s  officer. 

95.  One  medical  officer,  commenting  on  both  children’s  and  welfare  departments, 
pointed  out  that  the  social  services  grew  out  of  philanthropic  effort  and  the 
result  had  been  that  ‘ the  lady  of  the  manor  attitude  ’ of  the  old  charitable 
organisations  had  been  carried  over  into  the  local  authority  services;  he  pointed 
out  that  quite  a number  of  the  staff  of  children’s  departments  grew  up  in  the  old 
atmosphere.  Our  own  observations  have  suggested  that  the  approach  of  some 
members  of  children’s  committees  is  more  akin  to  that  appropriate  to  voluntary 
social  service  (where  the  emphasis  is  often  on  active  participation)  than  to  the 
consideration  of  the  general  lines  of  policy  for  officers  to  implement,  which  is 
often  assumed  to  be  the  function  of  a member  of  a local  authority  council. 

96.  It  is  in  the  consideration  of  broad  policy  issues  that  children’s  committees 
often  seem  to  be  deficient — and  this  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent  linked  with  the 
amount  of  detail  they  receive,  which  tends  to  obscure  the  major  issues.  Quite 
often  it  is  the  officer  who  supplies  the  initiative  on  policy.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
basic  problem— whether  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  interest  of  a children’s 
committee  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  it  to  concentrate  on  general  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  balance  between  boarding  out  children  with  foster 
parents  and  providing  children’s  homes  (and  of  what  size  and  type),  schemes  of 
allowances  to  foster  parents,  situations  justifying  variations  in  the  scales,  general 
instructions  on  preventive  action  to  be  taken  under  the  1963  Act— leaving  the 
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detailed  casework  to  officers.  A related  question  is  whether,  if  this  could  be  done, 
members  could  find  means  of  satisfying  themselves  that  the  quality  of  the  service 
is  maintained. 

Co-ordination  with  other  departments  and  voluntary  agencies 

97.  Consideration  will  be  given  first  to  the  general  arrangements  for  the  co- 
ordination of  action  affecting  the  welfare  of  children  under  the  1950  circular  and 
the  1963  Act;  then  to  co-ordination  between  the  children’s  department  and  the 
housing  and  welfare  departments.  The  wider  question  of  the  co-ordination  of 
social  welfare  services  has  been  considered  in  Chapter  8. 

(a)  General  co-ordination — the  co-ordinating  officer  and  the  co-ordinating 
committee 

98.  In  My,  1950  the  Home  Office,  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education  issued  a joint  circular  referring  to  the  problem  of  children  neglected  or 
ill-treated  in  their  own  homes  and  suggesting  that  what  was  needed  was  not  the 
extension  of  statutory  powers,  so  much  as  the  fully  co-ordinated  use  of  the  local 
authority  and  other  statutory  and  voluntary  services  already  available.  Local 
authorities  were  asked  to  ensure  that  in  their  area  the  most  effective  use  was  made 
of  existing  resources  and  it  was  suggested  that  an  officer  should  be  designated  to 
be  responsible  for  enlisting  the  interests  of  those  concerned  and  for  devising 
arrangements  to  secure  full  co-operation  among  all  local  services,  both  statutory 
and  voluntary;  it  was  further  suggested  that  this  officer  should  call  regular  meet- 
ings of  those  concemed.i 

99.  Some  of  the  authorities  included  in  our  investigation  apparently  took  action 
fairly  quickly,  although  there  was  some  variation  in  the  actual  arrangements 
adopted.  In  three  of  the  authorities  the  children’s  officer  was  appointed  as 
co-ordinating  officer  (one  medical  officer  was  a little  critical  of  this,  saying  the 
appointment  was  made  without  other  committees  or  departments  being  con- 
sulted). In  four  authorities,  however,  the  task  devolved  on  the  medical  officer 
and  in  one  the  co-ordinating  officer  was  the  Clerk. 

100.  Co-ordinating  committees  consist  of  officers,  not  of  members  and  therefore 
fulfil  a different  function  from  the  type  of  committee  with  which  local  authorities 
are  most  familiar2.  In  one  authority  we  were  told  that  the  committee  meets 
monthly  and  consists  of  representatives  of  the  children’s,  Clerk’s,  education  and 
housing  departments,  the  probation  service,  the  mental  welfare  officer,  the  moral 
welfare  officer,  the  superintendent  health  visitor,  the  home  help  organiser,  the 
police,  the  National  Assistance  Board  and  the  N.S.P.C.C.  Families  causing 
difficulty  are  discussed  and  general  decisions  taken.  There  is  also  a smaller 
monthly  case  conference.  In  another  authority  a committee  with  a similar  com- 
position pool  their  knowledge  and  decide  which  service  is  best  suited  to  deal  with 
a particular  case.  In  another,  meetings  are  bi-monthly  and  attended  by  officers  of 
about  section  leader  level;  the  agenda  is  prepared  by  the  co-ordinating  officer 
but  other  departments  are  invited  to  submit  cases  for  inclusion. 

1 Home  Office  Circular  157/50,  Ministry  of  Health  Circular  78/50  and  Ministry  of  Education 
Circular  225/50. 

2 One  powerful  and  astute  committee  chairman  was  much  affronted  by  a reference  by  an 
officer  attending  his  committee  to  a ‘ decision  ’ of  the  co-ordinating  committee  and  quickly 
pointed  out  that,  as  a committee  of  officers,  it  had  no  real  status  or  power  to  make  decisions  ] 
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101.  Although  some  officers  appear  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangements,  others 
are  more  critical.  For  example,  a representative  of  an  education  department  in 
an  authority  where  the  children’s  officer  thought  the  co-ordinative  arrangements 
were  excellent,  said  that  in  practice  the  same  families  were  considered  again  and 
again  but  the  practical  results  were  not  impressive.  A Clerk  said  he  did  not  think 
the  Ministries’  circular  made  it  clear  whether  the  co-ordinating  committee  was 
intended  to  discuss  policy  or  individual  cases.  One  children’s  officer  who  acted 
as  co-ordinating  officer  called  a meeting  of  the  committee  only  when  this  was 
absolutely  necessary,  feeling  that  regular  meetings  tended  to  make  officers 
‘ create  ’ cases  and  that  co-ordination  could  in  any  case  be  better  achieved  by 
contacts  in  person  or  by  telephone  between  the  officers  involved  in  a particular 
case,  since  co-ordinating  committees  were  often  large  and  unwieldly — ‘ a mixed 
bunch  of  people  with  no-one  getting  anywhere  very  much  ’.  Small  case  conferences 
were,  however,  held  occasionally.  Another  children’s  officer  said  that  members  of 
the  co-ordinating  committee  inevitably  had  loyalties  to  their  own  departments 
and  this  naturally  created  difficulties. 

102.  In  a county  where  the  Clerk  is  co-ordinating  officer  there  is  no  central 
co-ordinating  committee;  instead  there  is  co-ordination  at  area  level,  one  area 
holding  case  conferences  under  the  area  medical  officer  and  the  others  relying  on 
ad  hoc  contacts  between  officers.  In  another  county  the  children’s  officer  thought 
there  was  little  value  in  holding  full  scale  regional  meetings  of  the  co-ordinating 
committee  and  preferred  case  conferences  in  the  areas  to  deal  with  individual 
problems  affecting  more  than  one  department.  He  said  that  sometimes  there  were 
three  or  four  of  these  in  a week;  he  tried  to  take  the  chair  himself  and  to  establish 
the  principle  that  the  social  worker  who  was  most  concerned  should  be  responsible 
for  visiting  the  family,  calling  for  help  from  other  specialists  where  this  was 
necessary. 

103.  Several  other  children’s  officers  referred  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
avoid  having  a number  of  social  workers  employed  by  different  departments 
visiting  the  same  family.  One,  however,  had  reservations  about  the  practicability 
of  this,  since  some  social  workers  provide  specialist  services  which  require 
particular  skills. 

104.  In  one  authority  where  the  medical  officer  was  designated  as  co-ordinating 
officer,  a social  rehabilitation  panel  was  established,  consisting  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  welfare  and  children’s  services  together  with  junior  professional 
workers  and  representatives  of  outside  bodies.  The  situation  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that,  although  the  medical  officer  was  technically  in  charge  of  the  panel, 
its  chairman  was  a senior  family  case  worker  on  the  staff  of  the  Clerk.  A further 
difficulty  was  that  chief  officers  were  reluctant  to  discuss  matters  in  the  presence 
of  junior  staff.  Meetings  became  infrequent  and,  as  time  went  on,  chief  officers 
ceased  to  attend  and  were  represented  by  juniors.  At  that  time  the  relations 
between  the  health  department  and  both  the  children’s  and  the  welfare  depart- 
ments were  poor  and  the  status  of  the  children’s  department  was  low.  It  appears 
that  in  these  circumstances  the  mere  creation  of  a co-ordinating  committee  is 
unlikely  to  produce  effective  liaison  between  departments. 

105.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  children’s  officer  of  a large  authority  which  had 
not  established  a co-ordinating  committee  by  1963  said  that  co-ordinating 
arrangements  were  nevertheless  quite  good. 
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106.  The  importance  of  co-ordination  was  underlined  by  the  Children  and  Young 
Persons  Act,  1963,  which  placed  a statutory  duty  on  local  authorities  to  take 
action  in  advance  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  receiving  children  into  care  and  to 
make  a report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  action  taken  within  twelve  months. 
Reference  has  been  made  earlier  in  this  chapter  to  the  way  in  which  local  authori- 
ties have  exercised  their  new  power  under  the  Act  to  give  assistance  in  kind  or  in 
cash  as  part  of  their  preventive  work.  In  many  places  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Act  also  appear  to  have  given  an  impetus  to  co-ordinating  arrangements 
generally. 

107.  In  one  authority  where  there  had  hitherto  been  no  co-ordinating  committee, 
detailed  information  was  compiled  about  the  statutory  and  voluntary  services 
available  and  discussions  took  place  between  all  chief  officers  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Clerk.  This  was  followed  by  a conference  organised  by  the  children’s 
department,  at  which  all  statutory  and  voluntary  agencies  were  represented  and 
which  was  given  considerable  publicity.  A co-ordinating  officer  was  appointed 
and  a co-ordinating  committee  set  up  in  each  of  the  four  areas.  The  children’s 
officer  said  that  it  was  hoped  also  to  hold  meetings  of  committee  chairmen  to 
try  to  foster  a co-ordinated  approach  to  problems — as  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  he  mentioned  the  tendency  of  the  health  committee  to  try  to  save 
money  on  the  home  help  scheme  and  day  nurseries,  which  could  result  in  more 
children  coming  into  care. 

108.  In  one  authority  where  the  medical  officer  was  made  co-ordinating  officer 
in  1950,  the  children’s  officer  was  appointed  as  deputy  after  the  1963  Act.  The 
children’s  officer  also  began  to  arrange  informal  meetings  of  all  social  workers 
(including  those  from  voluntary  agencies) ; lectures  on  various  topics  of  common 
interest  were  given  and  social  workers  were  said  to  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  others  with  similar  problems. 

109.  In  another,  after  the  1963  Act  the  children’s  officer  replaced  the  medical 
officer  as  co-ordinating  officer,  but  the  medical  officer  was  made  responsible 
for  preventive  work.  In  another  authority  the  medical  officer  was  also  anxious 
to  take  over  the  preventive  work  but  this  was  resisted  by  the  children’s  officer. 

110.  In  some  places  where  formal  co-ordinating  arrangements  under  the  1950 
circular  were  already  well  established,  the  Act  nevertheless  stimulated  some 
new  developments.  For  example,  one  authority  introduced  a pilot  scheme  under 
which  a child  care  officer  made  contact  with  families  by  attending  an  infant 
welfare  centre  run  by  the  health  department.  In  another  there  was  closer  co- 
operation between  the  children’s  department  and  the  police. 

111.  Some  authorities  already  had  a register  of  families  ‘ at  risk  ’,  which  was 
usually  maintained  by  the  children’s  department  but  made  available  to  social 
workers  from  all  departments  who,  in  turn,  contributed  information.  This 
practice  appears  to  have  spread  after  the  1963  Act. 

112.  In  the  authority  where  the  social  rehabilitation  panel  had  not  proved 
entirely  successful,  however,  the  attendance  of  the  officers  was  said  to  have 
fallen  off  even  more  after  the  passage  of  the  Act.  Weekly  co-ordinating  meetings 
at  the  field  work  level  were,  however,  arranged  in  the  areas. 
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(b)  Co-ordination  between  the  children's  department  and  other  individual  depart- 
ments 

1 13  As  examples  of  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  a children’s  department  is 
co-ordinated  with  that  of  other  individual  departments  we  studied  in  particular 
its  relations  with  the  housing  and  welfare  departments. 

(i)  Housing 

114  An  academic  worker  who  was  once  a child  care  officer  has  pointed  out  a 
basic  difference  between  the  children’s  and  housing  services.  A housing  depart- 
ment deals  with  finite  things,  such  as  the  number  of  houses  the  authority  has  the 
resources  to  build,  and  its  approach  is  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  the  allocation 
of  a house  to  one  family  means  that  it  is  not  available  for  another.  The  chil- 
dren’s service  is,  however,  much  more  flexible  and  extendable,  since  it  is  influenced 
more  by  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  which  individual  child  care  officers  are 
prepared  to  devote  to  their  job;  special  attention  to  one  child  is  thus  not 
necessarily  at  the  expense  of  another.  Inevitably,  therefore,  the  two  departments 
must  approach  their  work  in  different  ways  and  a positive  effort  is  needed  to 
ensure  co-ordination.  A further  complication  in  the  counties  is  that  it  is  the 
district  councils  which  are  the  housing  authorities,  whereas  the  county  council 
is  responsible  for  the  children’s  service.  The  task  of  liaison  is,  of  course,  poten- 
tially easier  in  the  county  boroughs  where  the  same  council  deals  with  both 
services. 

115.  The  sphere  where  the  housing  and  children’s  services  are  most  closely  inter- 
dependent is  that  of  families  in  difficulties  who  fail  to  pay  their  rent  for  council 
houses.  If  the  housing  department  follows  the  routine  course  of  automatic 
eviction  there  is  often  no  alternative  but  for  the  children  to  be  taken  into  care. 
A number  of  children’s  officers  have  referred  to  difficulties  in  the  past,  but  we 
have  the  impression  that  considerable  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years  to  solve  the  problem  and  that  in  general  the  situation  has  much  improved. 
One  county  borough  children’s  officer  described  an  occasion  in  the  past  when  the 
housing  department  had  failed  to  inform  any  other  department  of  the  impend- 
ing eviction  of  a problem  family  and  the  family  and  their  furniture  were  on  the 
footpath  before  the  child  care  officer  discovered  what  was  happening.  However, 
even  at  that  late  stage,  a violent  protest  from  the  children’s  department  resulted 
in  the  family  being  readmitted  to  the  house  and  the  eviction  being  deferred  for  a 
month  Since  then  the  situation  had  much  improved  and,  although  the  arrange- 
ments were  still  a little  spasmodic,  the  children’s  department,  the  medical  officer 
and  the  N.S.P.C.C.  often  had  a month’s  notice  of  a possible  eviction. 

116.  In  another  county  borough  there  was  said  to  be  ‘ a good  tie  up  ’ now  on 
impending  evictions,  although  the  children’s  officer  had  had  to  put  in  a lot  of 
work  to  bring  this  about.  In  a third,  the  children’s  officer  referred  to  some  cases 
of  eviction  in  the  past  without  his  department  having  prior  warning,  but  said 
that  he  had  now  managed  to  establish  quite  good  co-ordination.  In  a fourth,  the 
children’s  officer  said  that  liaison  was  excellent  and  there  had  never  been  a case 
of  a family  being  received  into  care  because  of  eviction  by  a housing  committee. 
In  another  county  borough,  however,  there  were  still  said  to  be  difficulties,  since 
there  was  a basic  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  housing  committee,  which 
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was  in  favour  of  automatic  eviction  for  rent  arrears,  and  the  children’s  committee, 
which  wished  to  apply  ‘ casework  ’ rather  than  purely  financial  criteria.  The 
housing  committee  was  dominant  and  the  sub-committee  which  dealt  with  rent 
arrears  included  several  powerful  members  of  the  majority  party. 

117.  In  some  counties,  although  liaison  is  potentially  more  difficult,  considerable 
efforts  have  apparently  been  made.  In  one  we  were  told  that,  although  there 
were  29  different  housing  authorities,  relations  were  ‘ pretty  good  and  improving 
all  the  time  ’ and  the  children’s  department  almost  invariably  received  prior 
notice  of  impending  evictions.  In  another,  when  rent  arrears  have  been  ac- 
cumulating for  a month  the  borough  or  district  council  informs  the  county’s 
area  welfare  officer. 

118.  If  sufficient  notice  is  received,  preventive  action  is  often  possible,  since  a 
child  care  officer  has  an  opportunity  of  working  with  the  family.  In  one  county 
borough  we  were  told  that  a few  years  ago  an  ad  hoc  committee,  consisting  of 
the  chairmen  and  deputy  chairmen  of  the  health,  housing,  welfare  and  children’s 
committees,  decided  that  children’s  departments  should  undertake  all  the  casework 
for  all  families  living  in  temporary  accommodation  provided  by  the  welfare 
department  and  for  problem  families  in  council  houses.  In  many  authorities 
impending  evictions  are  referred  to  the  co-ordinating  committee. 

119.  In  a number  of  authorities  child  care  staff  undertake  the  task  of  collecting 
rent  from  families  threatened  with  eviction,  together  with  a percentage  addition 
to  pay  off  arrears.  One  children’s  officer  said  that  all  his  child  care  officers  de- 
voted their  Friday  evenings  to  this  task.  Another  said  trained  social  workers  were 
sometimes  more  successful  than  rent  collectors  in  persuading  families  to  pay 
regularly. 

120.  Since  the  1963  Act  some  children’s  departments  have  introduced  a rent 
guarantee  scheme,  under  which  a housing  department  agrees  to  defer  eviction  on 
condition  that  the  children’s  department  guarantees  all  or  part  of  the  rent 
arrears;  meanwhile  a child  care  officer  has  an  opportunity  of  working  with  the 
family.  One  children’s  officer  mentioned  that  £200  was  available  in  the  budget  for 
this  purpose. 

121.  This  is  of  course  more  difficult  to  arrange  in  a county,  but  nevertheless 
efforts  are  being  made  in  some.  One  had  at  the  time  of  our  enquiry  a pilot 
scheme  for  a 50%  rent  guarantee  in  operation  in  three  of  the  29  districts  (the 
occupants  were  not  aware  of  this  and  in  practice  the  department  had  not  yet  had 
to  make  a payment).  All  the  housing  authorities  had  been  offered  a similar 
scheme  and  a few  had  accepted,  although  some  were  pressing  for  a 100% 
guarantee;  the  next  step  was  to  arrange  meetings  between  the  county  and  every 
housing  authority — a very  lengthy  and  time-consuming  process,  since  it  was 
proposed  that  the  county  should  be  represented  at  each  meeting  by  the  Clerk, 
the  treasurer  and  the  children’s  officer  and  also  the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen 
of  the  children’s  and  welfare  committees.  In  another  county  when  rent  arrears 
are  accumulating  the  area  welfare  officer  applies  to  the  area  committee  for  a rent 
guarantee. 

122.  In  one  county  borough  where  liaison  is  excellent  the  children’s  officer  said 
he  did  not  think  a rent  guarantee  scheme  was  necessary  where  the  same  council 
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was  responsible  for  both  the  children’s  service  and  housing.  Here  cases  causing 
difficulty  were  discussed  by  the  co-ordinating  committee  and  if  necessary  evictions 
were  deferred  to  enable  the  children’s  department  to  take  action  and  the  welfare 
department  to  make  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  temporary  accommodation 
should  this  prove  necessary. 

123.  In  one  authority,  in  addition  to  being  prepared  to  make  concessions  as 
regards  evictions,  the  housing  committee  gave  positive  assistance  to  the  work  of 
the  children’s  department  by  making  available  six  houses  for  use  for  families 
which  the  children’s  officer  recommended  for  rehousing,  so  that  his  staff  could 
have  a better  basis  for  remedial  work  with  the  family. 

(ii)  Welfare 

124.  The  work  of  children’s  and  welfare  departments  is  of  course  closely  linked 
since,  as  one  children’s  officer  pointed  out,  so  often  when  there  are  problems 
connected  with  children  the  whole  family  is  in  need  of  rehabilitation.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  efforts  made  in  some  authorities  to  limit  the  number  of 
social  workers  visiting  a home.  The  comments  made  by  those  children’s  and 
welfare  officers  we  met  gave  the  general  impression  that,  at  the  casework  level, 
relations  are  reasonably  good,  although  naturally  there  are  occasions  where  pro- 
fessional jealousies  creep  in.  At  higher  levels,  too,  the  fact  that  both  services  are 
administered  by  the  same  authority  and  that  membership  of  the  two  committees 
often  overlaps  makes  co-ordination  simpler. 

125.  In  only  one  of  the  authorities  investigated  were  there  serious  difficulties. 
Here  there  was  said  to  be  antipathy  between  the  two  committees  and  a clash 
between  the  punitive  attitude  of  the  welfare  committee  and  the  non-punitive 
approach  of  the  children’s  committee.  There  was  also  a certain  tension  between 
the  two  departments,  the  children’s  department  having  a higher  proportion  of 
qualified  professional  workers,  who  tended  to  regard  untrained  workers  as 
inferior.  Certain  services — for  example  family  casework — had  been  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Clerk,  but  this  action  was  said  to  have  the  result  of 
proliferating  agencies  rather  than  of  resolving  tensions. 

126.  One  field  of  activity  by  welfare  departments  which  can  have  a significant 
effect  on  children’s  departments  is  the  provision  of  temporary  accommodation 
for  homeless  families.  In  one  authority  there  appeared  to  be  excellent  collabora- 
tion between  the  housing,  welfare  and  children’s  departments  in  the  provision 
of  accommodation  for  families  in  difficulties,  but  obviously  this  requires  con- 
scious effort.  It  is,  for  example,  interesting  that  press  comment  on  the  recent 
King’s  Hill  Hostel  crisis  in  Kent  included  a statement  that,  during  1965,  191 
children  went  into  care  on  their  parents’  discharge  from  the  hostel.  In  one  county 
borough  we  visited  a scheme  was  being  prepared  for  the  joint  use  of  the  same 
building,  by  the  welfare  department  to  accommodate  homeless  families  and  by 
the  children’s  department  for  undertaking  casework. 
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Introduction 

1 . In  Chapter  12  we  explained  that  during  discussions  with  a number  of  academic 
workers  at  an  early  stage  of  our  research  it  was  suggested  that  comparative 
studies  should  be  made  in  a number  of  areas  of  two  aspects  of  local  authority 
administration — the  children’s  service  and  housing. 

2.  We  have  given  the  reasons  why  the  children’s  service  was  thought  to  be  a 
useful  field  of  investigation.  Housing  can  be  regarded  as  in  many  respects  a 
complementary  study,  as  it  has  many  features  which  contrast  with  the  children’s 
service,  although  a few  of  its  aspects  are  similar.  Whereas  the  care  of  children  is 
not  usually  complicated  by  political  issues,  many  aspects  of  housing  are  of 
extreme  political  sensitivity.  Comparative  studies  of  the  children’s  service  in 
different  authorities  are  simplified  by  the  fact  that  only  the  counties  and  county 
boroughs  are  involved;  housing,  however,  is  the  responsibility  of  all  types  of 
authority  except  counties  and  parishes  and  involves  a large  number  of  small 
authorities.  The  children’s  service  is  not  very  complex  administratively,  having  a 
clearly  defined  scope  and  being  administered  by  a single  statutory  committee  and 
a single,  comparatively  small,  department.  Housing  administration,  however,  is 
inevitably  much  more  complicated  and  is  handled  differently  in  different  author- 
ities. There  may  or  may  not  be  a housing  manager  and,  even  if  there  is,  the  scope 
of  his  functions  varies  and  a number  of  other  departments  are  in  some  way 
concerned — planning,  surveyor’s,  architect’s,  health,  treasurer’s.  Clerk’s.  There 
are  also  links  with  the  children’s  and  welfare  services  which,  except  in  the  county 
boroughs,  are  administered  by  a different  authority  from  housing.  One  aspect  of 
housing,  however — the  allocation  of  houses  to  tenants — raises  the  problem  of 
the  relative  roles  of  members  and  officers  in  dealing  with  individual  cases  which 
we  have  already  examined  in  the  study  of  the  children’s  service. 

3.  As  with  the  children’s  service,  we  limited  the  field  of  study  by  suggesting  a 
number  of  particular  lines  of  enquiry.  We  followed  these  ourselves  in  all  the 
authorities  (with  the  exception  of  the  counties)  selected  for  our  personal  enquir- 
ies. In  addition  one  academic  worker  has  contributed  a study  of  housing  ad- 
ministration in  a rural  and  an  urban  district  and  three  others  undertook  an 
investigation  in  a county  borough.  In  all,  we  have  data  on  most  of  the  points 
selected  from  six  county  boroughs,  one  non-county  borough,  two  urban  districts 
and  three  rural  districts.  The  postal  questionnaire  also  supplied  certain  in- 
formation about  housing  committees  in  a wide  range  of  authorities  and  we 
received  fuller  information  on  a few  points  from  a number  of  Clerks.  It  must  be 
stressed,  however,  that  this  study  does  not  attempt  to  be  a complete  analysis  of  all 
the  varied  facets  of  housing  administration. 
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Organisation 

4.  We  shall  deal  first  with  the  basic  organisation  of  housing  administration  at 
both  committee  and  officer  level. 

( a ) The  rariety  of  committees  concerned  with  housing 

5.  The  provision  of  housing  is  a significant  factor  in  the  overall  physical  planning 
of  an  authority  and,  as  such,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  concern  of  the  planning  com- 
mittee and  often  of  the  general  purposes  committee.  The  finance  committee  also 
inevitably  becomes  concerned  with  housing  as  regards  budgeting,  rent  policy,  etc. 
Where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  provision  of  housing  and  the  process  of  slum 
clearance  are  inter-dependent  the  health  committee  is  drawn  in.  In  one  of  the 
authorities  investigated  there  are,  in  addition,  four  other  full  committees 
involved  in  housing.  Here  the  housing  committee  decides  on  the  type  of  housing 
provision,  considers  the  plans  and  oversees  the  progress  of  house  building;  since 
the  majority  of  houses  are  built  by  direct  labour,  the  works  committee  acts  as  a 
contractor;  once  the  houses  are  built  their  management,  including  rent  fixing  and 
collection,  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  estates  committee  but,  as  direct 
labour  is  employed  in  maintenance,  the  works  committee  are  also  involved; 
finally,  the  initial  allocation  of  houses  and  transfers  of  tenants  are  the  concern 
of  a separate  house  lettings  committee. 

6.  In  many  other  authorities  the  pattern  of  committees  is  less  complex,  for  it  is  to 
some  extent  linked  with  the  administrative  arrangements  for  housing  which  we 
shall  describe  later,  although  there  is  not  necessarily  an  exact  correlation  between 
the  two. 

( b ) Housing  committees 
(i)  Composition 

7.  Tables  VI  and  Via  show  the  size  of  housing  committees.  (In  those  authorities 
which  have  more  than  one  we  chose  the  one  concerned  with  management.)  The 
large  majority  (83%)  of  those  in  county  boroughs  have  between  10  and  19 
members,  very  few  have  under  10  and  only  two  have  over  30.  The  pattern  is 
similar  in  the  London  Boroughs.  In  non-county  boroughs  68%  of  housing 
committees  have  between  10  and  19  members,  but  22%  have  under  10;  there  are, 
however,  a few  with  over  30.  Housing  committees  in  urban  districts  tend  to  be 
smaller.  45%  have  under  10  members  and  only  47%  between  10  and  19.  There 
are  only  a few  with  over  20  and  only  one  with  over  30.  The  situation  is,  however, 
quite  different  in  rural  districts,  where  nearly  a quarter  of  housing  committees 
have  over  30  members  and  8 % over  40.  The  largest,  with  52  members,  includes 
the  whole  council.  Only  five  (all  in  very  small  authorities  with  populations  of  less 
than  20  thousand)  have  less  than  10  members.  The  remainder  are  almost  equally 
divided  between  those  with  committees  of  20  to  29  members  and  those  with 
committees  of  10  to  19. 

8.  Our  researches  have  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  show  to  what  extent  the 
size  of  a housing  committee  affects  its  approach  to  business,  although  a number 
of  comments  we  have  received  suggest  that  a large  committee  is  sometimes 
symptomatic  of  a high  degree  of  interest  not  only  in  housing  policy  but  also  in 
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the  allocation  and  exchange  of  tenancies  (which  we  shall  be  considering  later 
in  this  chapter).  In  one  authority,  the  housing  manager  commented  that  his 
committee  was  smaller  than  usual,  consisting  of  only  10  members  out  of  a 
council  of  60,  and  also  that  it  was  more  prepared  than  most  to  delegate  action  to 
officers.  Another,  who  thought  his  committee  of  23  was  far  too  large  for  efficiency, 
commented  that  they  insisted  on  discussing  minor  matters  which  ought  to  be  left 
to  officers. 

9.  In  some  authorities  there  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  members 
of  the  housing  committee  are  selected  so  as  to  ensure  that  wards,  parishes  or 
other  geographical  areas  are  represented.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  another  significant  factor  affecting  the  committee’s  approach  to 
business.  In  one  of  the  rural  districts  investigated  members  were  allowed  to  sit 
on  as  many  committees  as  they  liked  and,  in  practice,  nearly  all  members  served  on 
all  committees.  As  a research  worker  pointed  out,  many  parishes  had  only  one 
member  on  the  council  so  that  if  he  did  not  nominate  himself  to  the  housing 
committee  they  would  be  unrepresented. 

10.  Obviously  the  calibre  of  members  of  the  housing  committee  is  likely  to  be 
linked  with  the  status  of  the  committee  in  the  committee  hierarchy,  which  we 
shall  be  considering  later  in  this  chapter;  this  is  itself  dependent  to  a large  extent 
on  the  importance  which  a particular  authority  attaches  to  the  provision  of 
housing.  It  is  interesting  that,  of  the  housing  committees  we  attended,  the  one 
which  seemed  to  compare  most  unfavourably  with  the  general  standard  of 
committees  in  its  authority  was  in  an  area  where  there  was  said  to  be  no  real 
housing  problem.  In  a number  of  other  authorities  our  own  observations  and  the 
comments  we  received  suggested  that  there  was  at  least  a nucleus  of  members 
who  were  interested,  knowledgeable  and  influential  on  the  committee  and  a 
number  of  housing  chairmen  were  well  thought  of.  Where  housing  committees 
are  large  they  are,  of  course,  more  likely  to  be  a cross-section  of  the  council  as  a 
whole. 

(ii)  Committee  and  sub-committee  structure 

11.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  some  authorities  a number  of  committees  are 
directly  concerned  with  housing  and  this  naturally  affects  the  scope  of  the  housing 
committee  itself.  We  noted  in  one  authority  that  there  was  a separate  full 
committee  concerned  with  house  lettings.  In  another  house  letting  was  dealt  with 
instead  by  a sub-committee.  One  small  authority  which  answered  the  postal 
questionnaire  referred  to  16  house-letting  sub-committees.  They  had  an  average 
of  nine  members  each  (the  council  itself  consisted  of  only  40  members)  and  had 
each  held  six  ordinary  meetings  in  the  previous  12  months,  lasting  on  an  average 
half  an  hour;  it  was  usual  for  three  officers  to  attend.  When  we  refer  later  to  the 
procedure  in  various  authorities  for  allocating  houses,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is 
in  some  places  a function  delegated  to  officers,  so  that  the  need  for  a committee 
or  sub-committee  does  not  arise. 

12.  In  one  of  the  authorities  investigated  there  are  no  sub-committees,  except 
when  one  is  set  up  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to  deal  with  a particular  problem,  but  the 
housing  committee  itself  meets  twice  every  six  weeks,  dealing  on  one  occasion 
with  general  policy  and  on  the  other  with  the  selection  of  tenants.  In  another 
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authority  the  housing  committee  meets  twice  a month,  once  to  discuss  estate 
management  and  rent  arrears  and  once  to  discuss  policy;  there  are,  in  addition, 
two  sub-committees,  one  to  deal  with  emergencies  and  the  other  (which  includes 
all  the  members  of  the  full  committee  and  meets  immediately  after  one  of  their 
meetings)  to  deal  with  rent  arrears.  One  housing  manager  in  a medium  sized 
town,  however,  drew  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  only  a single 
housing  committee,  meeting  monthly,  and  no  sub-committees. 

13.  Two  of  the  authorities  we  visited  were  in  process  of  reorganising  their 
committee  structure,  which  had  proved  unsatisfactory.  In  one  the  housing  com- 
mittee’s meetings  had  lasted  for  about  three  hours  and  had  usually  been  ad- 
journed for  a second  session  of  about  the  same  length.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
split  the  committee  into  two,  but  now  each  committee  seemed  to  be  following 
the  course  of  the  original  one  so  that,  as  the  Clerk  pointed  out,  four  evenings 
were  being  occupied  instead  of  two!  The  other  authority  was  also  faced  with  the 
problem  of  pressure  of  business  and  lengthy  meetings.  Here  there  was  a housing 
committee  meeting  monthly  and  a housing  inspection  sub-committee  meeting 
twice  a month.  A special  sub-committee  set  up  to  consider  the  problem  had 
rejected  a suggestion  that  the  full  committee  should  itself  meet  twice  a month,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  time  spent  on  the  discussion  of 
minor  items,  whereas  the  real  object  was  to  give  more  time  for  the  consideration 
of  more  important  ones,  especially  where  major  policy  decisions  were  needed. 
It  was  decided  to  replace  the  single  sub-committee  by  two — one  to  deal  with 
housing  loans  and  improvement  grants  and  the  other  to  act  as  a management 
and  general  purposes  sub-committee  and  to  take  over  all  routine  matters  after 
the  full  committee  had  determined  the  broad  policy.  One  incidental  advantage 
of  the  new  system  was  that  it  would  save  the  time  of  those  officers  who  were  only 
concerned  with  the  business  of  one  of  the  sub-committees.  There  was  no  prospect, 
however,  that  the  revised  arrangement  would  result  in  an  overall  reduction  of 
time. 

14.  In  fact  housing  committees  and  sub-committees  appear  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  tendency  to  proliferate  business  which  we  noted  in  Chapter  9.  Our  limited 
sample  did  not  suggest  that  the  existence  of  sub-committees  resulted  in  less 
pressure  on  the  main  committee. 

(iii)  Position  in  the  hierarchy 

15.  In  Chapter  12  we  noted  that  although  in  some  authorities  a few  really  able 
and  influential  councillors  choose  to  be  members  of  the  children’s  committee 
because  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  its  work,  on  the  whole  children’s  committees 
tend  to  rank  fairly  low  in  the  committee  hierarchy.  We  suggested  that  this  was 
associated  with  the  fact  that  the  children’s  service  tends  to  be  outside  the  main 
stream  of  policy-making  of  the  council  as  a whole;  it  is  not  usually  of  great 
political  significance  and  in  party  authorities  is  unlikely  to  attract  much  attention 
from  the  party  group. 

16.  We  have  already  mentioned  when  referring  to  the  calibre  of  members  of 
housing  committees  that  the  importance  attached  to  housing  varies  as  between 
authorities.  Where  housing  provision  is  already  adequate  it  may  well  be  that 
housing  does  not  seem  to  be  of  great  significance.  In  one  such  area  it  was  said 
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that  the  committee  did  not  rank  high  in  the  hierarchy  and  that  its  members  tended 
to  be  third  rate  and  in  another  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  great  desire  to  serve 
on  the  housing  committee. 

17.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  importance  of  housing  in  many  author- 
ities. In  her  book  ‘ Building  by  Local  Authorities  ’ (p.  83),  Elizabeth  Layton 
points  out  that  in  county  boroughs,  despite  their  responsibility  for  education, 
housing  claims  between  50  and  80%  of  capital  expenditure  on  building  and  in 
non-county  boroughs  and  districts  it  is  almost  the  only  building  activity.  A 
member  of  the  Town  Clerk’s  department  in  one  heavily  populated  county 
borough,  when  discussing  the  allocation  of  chairmanships,  referred  to  housing 
as  the  major  committee  of  real  political  significance.  In  another,  research 
workers  commented  that  housing  was  the  biggest  problem  facing  the  authority 
and  was  in  some  way  the  concern  of  every  councillor  and  alderman;  hardly  a 
council  meeting  passed  without  some  aspect  of  housing  being  discussed.  They 
had  also  observed  the  potential  effects  of  housing  on  voting,  for  a chairman  of  the 
committee  had  himself  been  defeated  because  he  represented  an  area  under  a 
deferred  demolition  order,  where  the  established  population  bitterly  resented  the 
council’s  introduction  of  unsatisfactory  tenants.  In  this  authority  the  housing 
committee  was  said  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  non-statutory  committees 
and  more  important  than  many  of  the  statutory  ones. 

18.  During  our  investigations  we  heard  many  references  to  aspects  of  housing 
which  attracted  considerable  public  interest  and  often  assumed  great  political 
significance.  An  obvious  example  is  the  whole  question  of  rent  policy,  including 
such  matters  as  rent  subsidies  and  differential  rent  schemes;  in  one  authority  we 
were  told  that  the  removal  of  rent  subsidies  had  led  to  stormy  public  meetings  in 
every  ward.  In  another  authority  councillors  (some  of  whom  were  themselves 
council  house  tenants)  showed  great  interest  in  the  method  of  rent  collection 
when  it  was  proposed  to  experiment  with  payment  being  made  to  an  office  on  a 
housing  estate  rather  than  being  collected  from  the  tenants.  In  another  authority 
an  individual  case  of  rent  arrears  was  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
raised  at  a meeting  of  the  full  council. 

19.  One  of  the  more  fundamental  issues  which  tends  to  be  a focus  of  party 
controversy  is  the  use  of  direct  labour  for  house  building.  This  appears  to  be  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  its  exponents  but  a favourite  target  for  their  critics.  The 
question  of  whether  houses  should  be  built  by  authorities  for  sale  is  also  likely  to 
be  regarded  as  a matter  of  considerable  significance.  In  many  authorities  also 
councillors  are  subject ,to  considerable  pressures  on  matters  such  as  the  length 
of  the  housing  waiting  list,  the  speed  with  which  repairs  are  effected  and  the 
design  of  new  houses  or  flats. 

20.  Any  of  these  issues,  whether  they  involve  major  policy  or  affect  a particular 
group  of  tenants,  are  likely  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  press,  thus  increasing  the 
sensitivity  of  councillors.  In  some  authorities  a substantial  proportion  of 
councillors  are  themselves  council  house  tenants;  this  naturally  increases  the 
importance  which  members  attach  to  housing  and  can  hardly  fail  to  influence 
the  council’s  approach  to  the  subject.1 


1 This  point  is  discussed  in  Chapter  3. 
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21.  Bearing  these  factors  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  many  areas  housing 
is  regarded  as  an  important  committee  worthy  of  the  attention  of  influential 
members  and  that  in  areas  such  as  some  rural  districts  where  close  personal 
contacts  are  particularly  significant  the  housing  committee  should  consist  of  a 
high  proportion  of  the  council. 

(iv)  Housing  committees  in  action 

22.  Tables  XVII  and  XVIIa  show  that  housing  committee  meetings  tend  to  be 
fairly  long.  72%  of  those  in  counties,  66%  of  those  in  county  boroughs,  77%  of 
those  in  the  London  Boroughs,  nearly  half  those  in  urban  districts  and  more  than 
half  those  in  rural  districts  last  on  an  average  over  two  hours.  In  all,  only  29  of 
the  authorities  answering  the  questionnaire  have  meetings  averaging  under  an 
hour,  whereas  there  are  111  where  they  average  over  four  hours;  the  highest 
average  (six  hours)  is  in  an  inner  London  Borough.  Certain  aspects  of  their 
business  will  be  examined  in  greater  detail  later  in  this  chapter— the  selection  of 
tenants,  housing  management,  housing  for  old  people  and  improvement  grants 
although  it  should  be  noted  that  not  all  housing  committees  concern  themselves 
with  all  these  matters.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  to  give  a brief  sketch  of 
housing  committees  at  work. 

23.  In  the  authorities  investigated  we  were  impressed  by  the  volume  and  variety 
of  business  which  housing  committees  handled.  They  are  likely,  for  example,  to 
give  approval  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  house  building  and  to  the  proposed 
layout,  density  and  type  of  housing  development,  to  consider  more  detailed 
plans  and  to  receive  periodical  reports  on  the  progress  of  house  building;  they 
may  be  involved  in  discussions  about  participation  in  housing  consortia  and  in 
the  use  of  industrialised  building;  they  receive  tenders  and  give  approval  to 
contracts  for  both  major  housing  development  and  smaller  items  such  as  garages, 
heating  and  various  fitments ; they  are  concerned  with  capital  expenditure  and 
loan  sanctions,  receive  the  housing  account  and  thus  become  involved  in  rent 
policy,  the  cost  of  housing  repairs,  etc. ; they  are  concerned  with  other  general 
problems  affecting  tenants,  such  as  the  provision  of  medical  facilities  on  new 
housing  estates,  the  introduction  of  communal  television  and  the  methods  of  rent 
collection ; they  also  deal  with  applications  from  individual  tenants  for  the  erection 
of  screen  walls  by  the  council  or  for  permission  to  erect  themselves  dwarf  walls 
or  hedges  on  open  vista  estates;  they  receive  periodical  reports  from  housing 
managers  on  the  allocation  of  houses  and  on  the  housing  waiting  lists  and 
consider  such  general  problems  as  housing  for  ex-servicemen;  some,  either 
directly  or  through  their  sub-committees,  involve  themselves  also  in  the  details 
of  housing  allocation  and  even  in  individual  cases  of  rent  arrears;  from  time  to 
time  proceedings  are  enlivened  by  plans  for  opening  ceremonies  or  suggestions 
for  names  for  new  housing  estates  and  individual  blocks  of  flats;  sometimes  they 
are  concerned  with  small-scale  but  awkward  problems  such  as  the  use  to  be  made 
of  substandard  premises  acquired  by  the  council  in  advance  of  demolition, 
complaints  against  tenants  who  are  a nuisance  to  their  neighbours  and  the 
eviction  of  ex-key  workers;  and  some,  but  not  all,  housing  committees  are 
responsible  for  considering  applications  for  improvement  grants  for  privately 
owned  houses  and  for  dealing  with  the  whole  question  of  unfit  dwellings, 
including  the  hearing  of  personal  appeals. 
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24.  When,  in  Chapter  9,  we  listed  the  decisions  taken  at  single  meetings  of  a 
number  of  committees  in  three  county  boroughs  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
although  some  of  their  agendas  consisted  mainly  of  items  which  appeared 
predominantly  executive  and  such  as  might  be  dealt  with  almost  entirely  by 
officers  without  diminution  of  the  council’s  democratic  responsibility,  the 
housing  committee  agenda  could  have  been  pruned  only  to  a limited  extent. 
Later  in  this  chapter,  when  we  consider  certain  aspects  of  housing  administration, 
we  shall  see  that  in  some  authorities  housing  committees  and  sub-committees 
become  involved  in  detail  to  a much  greater  degree  than  others.  Nevertheless, 
the  large  variety  of  aspects  of  housing  and  their  political  sensitivity  explain  the 
length  of  meetings  and  the  considerable  volume  of  essential  business  to  be 
handled  almost  everywhere. 

25.  This  general  observation  should  not,  however,  obscure  the  very  significant 
differences  in  the  way  different  housing  committees  approach  their  task.  We 
were  told  of  a housing  committee  which  was  prepared  to  delegate  most  of  the 
detail  to  officers,  had  no  sub-committees  and  proceeded  in  a most  businesslike 
manner;  nevertheless  it  took  about  an  hour  to  discuss  matters  submitted  by  the 
housing  manager,  about  an  hour  to  consider  items  presented  by  other  officers 
and  about  half  an  hour  dealing  with  members’  ‘ hobby  horses  ’. 

26.  In  another  authority  the  committee  proceeds  very  differently,  discussing  in 
great  detail  and  with  no  discouragement  from  the  chairman  the  condition  of 
individual  houses  and  particular  tenancy  alterations;  in  fact,  in  the  words  of  an 
officer,  ‘ every  member  of  committee  considers  himself  a potential  housing 
manager  ’.  They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  much  interest  in  long-term 
policy  matters.  Similarly,  a research  worker  in  a small  authority  noticed  that 
there  the  housing  committee  wasted  time  on  irrelevant  discussion  that  tended  to 
obscure  the  issue  immediately  under  consideration;  he  contrasted  the  detailed 
attention  given  to  the  personal  problems  of  their  tenants  with  the  way  in  which 
they  dealt  with  major  questions  of  housing  development,  on  which  they  were 
generally  ready  to  accept  the  advice  of  officers  without  question. 

27.  In  their  evidence  to  the  Committee  on  Management,  the  Society  of  Rural 
Financial  Officers  described  the  activities  of  a typical  housing  committee  in  a 
rural  district  and  suggested  that,  in  a meeting  lasting  two  and  a half  hours,  it  is 
likely  to  consider  only  one  item  which  properly  falls  within  the  province  of  the 
elected  representative. 

28.  Between  these  two  extremes,  we  ourselves  saw  housing  committees  dealing 
with  a mass  of  business,  including  both  major  and  minor  items,  sometimes 
inclined  to  indulge  in  long  discussions  on  matters  of  limited  scope,  but  in  general 
recognising  when  matters  of  principle  were  involved. 

(c)  Departmental  organisation 
(i)  Officers  concerned  with  housing 

29.  As  the  provision  and  administration  of  housing  has  so  many  aspects,  a 
number  of  chief  officers  are  inevitably  involved.  Even  in  our  comparatively  small 
sample  of  authorities,  however,  the  distribution  of  duties  between  these  officers 
varies  considerably.  Substantial  differences  were  revealed  also  in  a study  of  the 
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distribution  of  housing  functions  in  a number  of  county  boroughs  and  also  in 
second-tier  authorities  summarised  in  Elizabeth  Layton’s  book  on  ‘ Building  by 
Local  Authorities’  (pp.  119-123;  129-133).  Some  of  this  information  is  in- 
corporated with  our  own  material  in  the  summary  which  follows. 

30.  One  significant  factor  is  whether  or  not  there  is  a housing  manager,  but  even 
if  there  is  the  exact  range  of  his  functions  varies  considerably;  we  shall  be  con- 
sidering this  question  in  more  detail  in  the  next  section. 

31.  If  an  authority  has  a planning  officer,  he  is  naturally  involved  in  the  allocation 
of  land  for  housing  and  often  also  in  over-all  estate  planning. 

32.  Housing  design  is  usually  the  responsibility  of  the  authority’s  architect,  who 
either  undertakes  the  project  in  his  own  department  or  works  through  private 
architects.  In  at  least  one  large  city,  however,  the  city  architect  is  not  concerned 
with  housing  design;  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  director  of  housing,  who  is 
himself  an  architect.  In  another  the  city  architect  is  himself  director  of  housing. 
There  is  not,  however,  invariably  a separate  architect’s  department;  sometimes 
the  architect  serves  on  the  surveyor’s  staff.  In  one  authority  a research  worker 
expressed  the  view  that  the  council’s  refusal  to  create  a separate  architect’s 
department  has  led  to  an  absence  of  professional  skill,  resulting  in  bad  house 
design. 

33.  The  arrangements  for  house  building  vary  considerably.  Sometimes  the 
work  is  undertaken  by  direct  labour  and  is  controlled  by  the  surveyor,  who  may 
or  may  not  have  a building  works’  superintendent.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  work 
is  put  out  to  contract,  this  is  in  some  authorities  handled  by  a surveyor  and  in 
others  by  an  architect. 

34.  The  maintenance  of  existing  houses  provides  scope  for  even  greater  variation. 
Sometimes  this  is  undertaken  by  a surveyor’s  department,  either  using  direct 
labour  or  working  through  contractors.  In  one  authority  investigated  it  was  the 
function  of  a separate  director  of  works.  Elsewhere,  this  task  is  undertaken  by 
the  architect,  whether  or  not  he  is  also  housing  manager.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
housing  manager  who  is  not  an  architect  negotiates  with  contractors ; or  there 
may  be  a division  of  responsibility,  the  housing  manager  dealing  with  minor  and 
the  surveyor  with  major  repairs.  In  one  of  the  authorities  investigated  the  works 
department  undertakes  the  maintenance  programme  and  itself  organises  the 
repair  system,  but  it  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  estates  committee  and  not  the  works 
committee.  In  many  authorities  it  is  the  rent  collector  who  receives  requests  for 
repairs  and  acts  as  a channel  for  complaints.  Rent  collection  is  sometimes  the 
responsibility  of  the  housing  manager,  or  it  may  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the 
treasurer’s  department.  (In  some  authorities  the  treasurer  is  himself  housing 
manager  or  there  may  be  an  officer  designated  as  housing  manager  working  on 
his  staff.)  This  means  that  if  the  surveyor  is  responsible  for  maintenance  he  is 
likely  to  receive  information  about  requirements  from  an  officer  of  another 
department. 

35.  Whether  or  not  the  treasurer  is  responsible  for  rent  collection,  he  is  likely  to 
be  involved  in  rent  fixing  and  he  will  of  course  automatically  be  responsible  for 
the  housing  account. 
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36.  Another,  rather  different,  aspect  of  housing — the  general  welfare  of  tenants — 
appears  to  receive  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  in  different  authorities;  it  is  often 
regarded  as  part  of  the  task  of  the  rent  collector,  although  in  some  authorities 
there  is  a separate  housing  welfare  officer.  A related  sphere  of  activity— unfit 
dwellings  and  slum  clearance — normally  falls  within  the  sphere  of  the  chief 
public  health  inspector.  One  of  the  authorities  investigated  has  a separate 
housing  section  in  the  health  department. 

37.  The  legal  aspects  of  housing,  including  tenancies,  compulsory  purchase 
orders,  demolition  and  clearance  orders  are,  of  course,  handled  by  the  Clerk. 

38.  We  have  received  a number  of  references  to  the  problems  which  arise 
because  of  the  fragmentation  of  responsibility  for  housing  in  some  authorities; 
this  can  happen  even  where  there  is  a housing  manager.  In  a large  authority  with 
considerable  housing  problems  research  workers  noted  that  no  less  than  eight 
departments  were  actively  involved  in  housing — not  only  the  health  and  housing 
departments  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  work,  but  also  the  works’,  engineer’s, 
legal,  finance,  planning  and  civic  welfare  departments.  They  found  difficulty  in 
unravelling  the  many  strands  and  interconnections. 

39.  A research  worker  who  studied  the  arrangements  in  a fairly  small  second-tier 
authority  pointed  out  that  the  housing  manager  was  on  the  staff  of  the  treas- 
urer’s department,  the  architect  who  was  responsible  for  planning,  construction 
and  maintenance  was  on  the  surveyor’s  staff  and  the  Clerk,  who  was  responsible 
for  legal  aspects,  invariably  sent  an  unqualified  assistant  to  the  housing  com- 
mittee. This  meant  that  the  administration  of  housing  was  in  the  hands  of  three 
second-rank  officials,  each  serving  in  a different  department.  The  lack  of  a chief 
officer-in-charge  was  evident  in  the  proceedings  of  the  housing  committee  and, 
since  only  chief  officers  attended  council  meetings,  there  was  no  officer  present 
with  a detailed  knowledge  of  housing  matters.  A further  complication  was  that 
the  three  departments  were  housed  in  separate  buildings.  In  this  authority  a 
scheme  for  a single  housing  department  under  a chief  officer  was  considered  a 
few  years  ago,  but  rejected  on  the  grounds  of  expense  and  also  because  existing 
chief  officers  resented  any  change  which  would  reduce  the  scale  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

40.  In  another  small  authority  where  there  was  no  housing  manager  and  the 
work  was  split  between  the  Clerk,  the  treasurer  and  the  surveyor,  the  treasurer 
said  that  if  the  appointment  of  a housing  manager  was  mooted  he  would  en- 
deavour to  keep  rent  collection  under  his  own  control. 

41.  The  Clerk  of  a third  small  authority  said  that  the  present  arrangement  of 
having  an  unqualified  housing  manager  with  limited  functions,  with  the  treasurer 
responsible  for  rent  collection  and  the  surveyor  for  repairs  and  maintenance, 
worked  well.  Although  he  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  all 
aspects  of  housing  to  be  undertaken  by  one  department,  he  felt  there  was  no 
compelling  reason  why  this  should  be  done;  it  would  mean  that  a fully  qualified 
housing  manager  would  have  to  be  appointed  and  his  department  would  in- 
evitably grow,  thus  producing  increased  costs  which  would  not  be  justified  by  any 
possible  benefits. 
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(ii)  Housing  managers 

42.  The  information  given  in  the  last  section  has  indicated  that,  in  those  author- 
ities where  there  is  a housing  manager,  his  status  and  the  scope  of  his  functions 
vary  considerably.  He  may,  for  example,  be  a chief  officer  or  head  of  department 
in  his  own  right  or,  alternatively,  he  may  be  on  the  staff  of  the  treasurer,  the 
surveyor  or  the  architect.  He  may  hold  a qualification  of  the  Society  of  Housing 
Managers  or  the  Institute  of  Housing  Management  or  he  may  have  no  specific 
qualifications.  Housing  managers  exist  in  some  comparatively  small  rural 
districts,  but  not  in  some  sizeable  towns.  They  naturally  all  deal  with  housing 
management  in  its  narrowest  sense  and  in  the  authorities  we  investigated  all  those 
who  controlled  separate  departments  also  handled  lettings,  but  in  one  authority 
where  the  surveyor  was  designated  as  housing  manager  he  gave  only  generi 
advice  on  this  subject,  the  actual  work  of  allocating  tenants  being  dealt  with  by 
the  Clerk’s  department.  Housing  managers  on  the  staff  of  treasurer’s  depart- 
ments and  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  those  who  are  themselves  heads  of  depart- 
ment are  responsible  for  rent  collection.  They  may  be  influential  in  fixing  rents, 
or  this  may  be  done  entirely  within  the  treasurer’s  department.  They  may  be 
responsible  for  deciding  what  repairs  are  needed  and  even  for  negotiating  with 
contractors,  but  in  other  places  this  work  is  virtually  controlled  by  the  surveyor’s 
department. 

43.  In  two  of  the  towns  investigated  housing  managers  had  an  extremely  wide 
scope,  covering  the  allocation  and  letting  of  houses,  rent  collection,  inspection, 
surveying  and  estates  work,  maintenance  (in  one  case  using  his  own  direct 
labour  department),  housing  welfare,  rehousing  from  slum  dwellings  and  the 
management  of  properties  acquired  for  deferred  demolition.  Even  those  with  the 
heaviest  responsibilities,  however,  are  not  primarily  concerned  with  house  design 
and  building  (except  in  an  advisory  capacity)  unless  they  are  also  the  authority’s 
architect  or  surveyor.  Although  they  are  inevitably  associated  with  the  work  of 
slum  clearance,  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  health  department. 

44.  In  those  authorities  we  investigated  we  noticed  considerable  differences  in 
the  relationships  between  housing  managers  and  their  committees.  One  de- 
scribed his  as  ‘ an  excellent  committee  to  work  with  ’ ; they  were  interested  in  the 
details  of  housing  administration  but  did  not  try  to  influence  it.  Another  stressed 
that  the  committee  were  prepared  to  delegate  a considerable  amount  to  him. 
Two  others,  however,  were  much  less  satisfied  with  the  relationship.  One  in- 
stanced a large  number  of  items  considered  by  the  committee  which  he  felt  he 
might  reasonably  handle  himself  and  the  other  appeared  to  be  harried  by 
members,  whose  keenness  to  involve  themselves  in  day-to-day  administration 
produced  an  uneasy  atmosphere.  These  differences  were,  however,  probably  in 
many  cases  in  line  with  the  variations  in  the  general  relationships  between 
officers  and  members  in  the  authorities  concerned  and  we  could  distinguish  no 
particular  features  characterising  the  relationships  between  housing  managers  as 
such  and  housing  committees. 

45.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  housing  managers  with  whom  we  discussed  the 
question  appoint  their  most  junior  staff  themselves,  but  for  other  appointments 
committees,  or  certainly  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen,  seem  to  be  involved.  One 
housing  manager  referred  to  delays  in  filling  vacancies  which  arose  because  of 
his  committee’s  insistence  on  formally  authorising  advertisements. 
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46  We  did  not  gain  the  impression  that  in  most  authorities  there  was  a dose 
and  continuous  relationship  between  housing  managers  and  their  chairman. 
The  Clerk  of  one  authority  explained  that  matters  which  used  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  chairman  had  during  the  last  few  years  been  handled  by  the 
housing  manager.  In  another  authority  the  housing  manager  said  that  he  con- 
tacted the  chairman  on  matters  of  urgency,  during  the  recess  and  occasionally 
at  other  times  in  order  to  ‘ put  him  in  the  picture  but  in  general  he  would  feel 
that  matters  which  warranted  reference  to  a chairman  could  just  as  well  be 
considered  by  the  whole  committee.  Another  chairman  was  an  extremely  busy 
professional  man  who  did  not  find  time  for  ‘ briefing  ’ before  committee  and 
council  meetings.  On  the  whole,  in  our  small  sample,  it  seems  that  detail  tends 
either  to  be  handled  by  the  housing  manager  or  referred  to  the  committee  as  a 
whole. 

47.  So  far  as  major  housing  policy  is  concerned,  the  fact  that  a large  number  of 
officers  are  involved  may  mean  that  there  is  less  tendency  for  a partnership  to 
develop  between  housing  managers  and  their  chairmen  such  as  one  might  find, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  education  officers,  children’s  officers  and  medical 
officers,  whose  spheres  are  in  one  sense  more  self-contained.  Another  factor  may 
be  that  the  political  sensitivity  of  housing  discourages  committee  members  from 
allowing  chairmen  to  take  decisions  on  their  behalf. 

Aspects  of  housing  administration 

48.  Having  considered  the  organisation  of  housing  administration  at  both 
committee  and  officer  level,  we  shall  now  examine  how  different  authorities 
handle  particular  aspects  of  the  provision  of  housing. 

(a)  The  selection  of  tenants 

49.  We  have  received  information  about  the  way  in  which  tenancies  of  council 
houses  are  allocated  in  13  authorities.  In  all  but  three  of  these  there  is  some  form 
of  ‘ points  ’ scheme.  Two  of  the  three  are  rural  districts.  In  one  we  were  told  that 
each  case  is  considered  on  its  merits  and  the  absence  of  a scheme  causes  no 
difficulties.  A waiting  list  is  maintained  for  each  parish  and  when  new  properties 
are  available  a file  of  applications  is  sent  to  the  parish  council,  which  makes 
recommendations  to  a special  housing  sub-committee,  consisting  of  the  chairmen 
and  vice-chairmen  of  the  housing  and  finance  committees  and  the  councillors 
from  the  parish;  the  final  recommendation  is  confirmed  by  the  housing  sub- 
committee. When  casual  vacancies  arise  details  are  sent  to  the  councillor  for  the 
parish  who  makes  bis  recommendation  to  the  Clerk  of  the  rural  district;  in  some 
but  not  all  parishes  the  councillor  consults  the  parish  council.  The  housing  sub- 
committee does  not,  however,  invariably  accept  the  councillor’s  recommendation. 

50.  In  the  other  rural  district  also,  separate  lists  are  kept  for  each  village.  A 
research  worker  commented  that  the  information  is  sparse  and  frequently  out- 
of-date  and  that  the  sub-committee  responsible  for  selection  seems  to  have  no 
fixed  criteria,  so  that  the  final  decision  is  largely  a matter  of  chance  and  can  be 
influenced  decisively  by  the  councillor  representing  the  village  if  he  happens  to  be 
determined  and  well  briefed.  The  arrangements  naturally  encourage  an  element 
of  patronage.  Recently  a revised  system  including  the  introduction  of  a points 
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scheme  was  considered,  but  it  was  evident  that  real  problems  were  involved,  not 
the  least  being  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  council  to  reach  a decision  on 
how  housing  need  should  be  judged — and  there  are  basic  disagreements  on  a 
number  of  aspects  of  this  question.  A further  difficulty  is  that  not  all  councillors 
are  convinced  that  a points  scheme  would  produce  the  right  answers. 

51.  The  third  authority  which  has  no  points  scheme  is  a county  borough  with  a 
severe  housing  problem.  Here  there  is  an  exceptional  factor  in  that  80  % of  the 
tenants  of  new  council  houses  and  fiats  are  drawn  from  slum  clearance  areas. 
The  remaining  20%  of  the  housing  available  is  divided  between  people  on  the 
housing  waiting  list,  those  qualifying  on  health  grounds,  people  who  are  about 
to  become  homeless  as  a result  of  immediate  demolition  orders,  those  living  in 
houses  in  imminent  danger  of  collapse  and  council  employees  in  ‘ tied  ’ houses 
who  are  about  to  retire.  From  these  the  selection  is  made  by  the  housing  manager 
and  not  by  a committee,  although  there  may  be  cases  of  committee  members 
trying  to  help  their  friends  and  constituents.  In  practice  the  speed  of  rehousing  is 
largely  conditioned  by  the  availability  of  the  particular  type  of  housing  required 
and  such  is  the  pressure  on  accommodation  that  some  families  who  would 
otherwise  have  a long  wait  achieve  a move  earlier  as  a result  of  a slum  clearance 
order. 

52.  The  other  10  authorities  have  ‘ points  ’ or  ‘ coding  ’ schemes  which  take  into 
account  a variety  of  factors  affecting  housing  need  such  as  size  of  family,  the 
suitability  and  condition  of  present  accommodation,  special  health  require- 
ments, etc.,  and  also  often  other  factors  such  as  length  of  residence  in  the  area 
and  length  of  time  on  the  waiting  list.  These  schemes  vary  from  area  to  area  and 
reflect  the  council’s  housing  policy;  some  are  quite  complicated.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  once  such  a scheme  had  been  accepted  by  a council  it  would 
be  implemented  by  the  housing  manager  without  further  reference  to  a committee, 
except  for  cases  which  involve  special  considerations  not  envisaged  in  the  scheme. 
In  fact,  however,  this  is  the  procedure  in  only  one  of  the  10  authorities — a 
medium-sized  county  borough.  Here  the  housing  manager  works  to  a complica- 
ted formula  which  has  been  approved  by  the  housing  committee  and  he  also 
exercises  a small  element  of  discretion;  where  health  factors  are  involved  he  acts 
in  consultation  with  the  medical  officer.  He  does  not  report  housing  allocations 
to  the  committee  even  for  information. 

53.  In  five  other  authorities — four  county  boroughs  and  an  urban  district — the 
allocation  is  made  by  officers  in  accordance  with  an  agreed  scheme,  but  reported 
to  committee  for  information  or  confirmation.  In  one  county  borough  with  a 
points  scheme  house  allocation  was  until  very  recently  nevertheless  discussed  by 
the  committee;  now,  however,  this  is  merely  a matter  of  a report  being  submitted 
for  confirmation,  although  the  committee  discusses  medical  cases.  In  another  the 
allocation  has  been  made  by  the  housing  manager  for  the  last  four  years,  but 
members  are  informed  each  month  of  the  tenancies  granted ; members  have  been 
asked  not  to  take  up  individual  cases  in  committee  meetings  and,  by  and  large, 
have  observed  this  rule,  although  some  have  brought  individual  cases  to  the 
housing  manager’s  attention.  The  Clerk  is  satisfied  that  there  are  proper  safe- 
guards against  unfair  allocations. 
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54  In  the  third  county  borough  also  allocation  is  done  by  the  housing  manager 
(in  consultation  where  appropriate  with  the  medical  officer)  and  weekly  letting 
schedules  are  referred  to  the  committee  who  only  comment  on  rare  occasions. 
The  housing  manager  pointed  out  that  the  production  of  these  lists  involved  no 
extra  work  as  they  were  needed  for  administrative  purposes.  In  the  fourth 
county  borough  there  is  an  allocations  sub-committee  which  considers  a list  of 
applicants  (after  a qualifying  period)  for  inclusion  on  the  waiting  list,  but  the 
allocation  of  tenancies  is  made  administratively  and  merely  reported  to  com- 
mittee. The  Clerk  of  the  urban  district  said  that  there  was  very  little  pressure 
from  members  about  individual  cases  and  he  could  think  of  only  two  or  three 
occasions  when  his  advice  on  housing  allocations  had  not  been  taken. 

55.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that  in  their  evidence  to  the  Committee  the  Society 
of  Rural  Financial  Officers  referred  to  the  time  spent  in  housing  committees  in 
discussing  tenancy  allocations  made  on  a points  scheme,  but  reported  for 
confirmation. 

56.  In  four  of  the  authorities  from  which  we  received  information,  although 
there  is  a points  scheme,  the  committee  are  closely  involved  in  tenancy  allocation. 
In  a non-county  borough  a list  of  applicants  based  on  a points  scheme  is  sub- 
mitted monthly  to  a sub-committee  who  choose  the  next  three  candidates  for 
each  type  of  house  which  becomes  vacant.  In  practice  the  sub-committee  rarely 
depart  from  suggestions  made  to  them  by  their  officer,  but  there  is  invariably  a 
considerable  amount  of  discussion.  If  more  than  three  vacancies  arise  between 
committees  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  chairman.  The  sub-committee’s  recom- 
mendation is  discussed  again  by  the  housing  committee  itself,  although  it  is 
rarely  referred  back  for  further  consideration.  Thus,  although  the  sub-committee 
was  created  to  save  the  time  of  the  main  committee,  the  result  has  been  a growth 
in  the  overall  time  taken.  In  theory  the  function  of  the  sub-committee  is  to 
compare  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicants  with  the  details  in  the 
records. 

57.  In  another  non-county  borough  there  is  a special  house  lettings  sub-com- 
mittee which,  although  there  is  a points  scheme,  discusses  at  some  length  in- 
dividual applications  to  be  placed  on  the  housing  waiting  list,  which  are  divided 
into  categories  according  to  the  type  of  accommodation  needed.  At  one  time 
this  had  been  a straightforward  task  carried  out  administratively,  since  it  merely 
involved  checking  that  applications  were  valid  and  giving  them  a points  rating. 
The  present  system  was  introduced  because  a new  chairman  wanted  to  see  all 
applications.  Once  the  waiting  fist  has  been  settled,  however,  the  housing  manager 
himself  still  makes  the  actual  allocations  of  tenancies  in  accordance  with  the 
points  scheme,  although  there  are  occasions  when  his  action  is  discussed  and 
criticised  by  the  committee.  They  also  consider  cases  with  special  features.  For 
example,  there  was  a discussion  lasting  17  minutes  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  council  should  rehouse  the  widow  of  an  employee  who  had  occupied  a tied 
house  now  needed  for  his  successor ; having  finally  decided  to  do  so  they  required 
the  housing  manager  to  report  to  the  chairman  exactly  what  action  was  taken. 

58.  In  a rural  district  the  housing  waiting  list  is  divided  according  to  parishes. 
When  a vacancy  arises  the  housing  manager  produces  a list  of  applicants  in  date 
order,  with  an  indication  of  housing  need  based  on  a points  scheme,  and  discusses 
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his-with  the  members  from  the  parish  concerned.  He  and  the  members  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  committee  with  an  indication  if  there  is  a difference  of 
opinion.  The  committee  makes  the  final  decision,  although  they  only  spend  five 
minutes  on  each  case.  The  housing  manager  himself  appeared  very  satisfied  with 
the  system,  which  he  said  did  not  take  up  an  unreasonable  amount  of  time.  He 
thought  that  a committee  should  take  responsibility  for  choosing  between 
applicants. 

59.  The  part  played  by  the  parish  representatives  in  this  rural  district  and  also 
in  those  mentioned  in  paragraphs  49  and  50  is  interesting,  bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  parish  councils  themselves  have  no  housing  powers.  It  is  significant  that 
in  one  case  the  parish  council  itself  is  invited  to  make  recommendations. 

60.  In  an  urban  district  the  housing  manager  submits  to  the  committee  once 
every  six  weeks  a list  of  the  two  or  three  dozen  applicants  who  have  the  most 
points  and  the  committee  considers  these  cases  individually. 

61.  Where  cases  are  referred  to  committee  it  is  obviously  unlikely  that  they  will 
be  considered  anonymously.  In  one  authority  investigated  names  were  at  one 
time  withheld,  but  are  now  given.  In  another  the  housing  manager  said  that 
anonymity  would  be  quite  unacceptable  to  members.  In  a third  the  housing 
manager  deliberately  did  not  circulate  schedules  in  advance  and  members  were 
not  permitted  to  take  committee  papers  away  with  them  after  the  meetings. 
In  some  other  authorities,  however,  these  safeguards  did  not  appear  to  exist. 

62.  Two  research  workers  with  knowledge  of  housing  administration  in  a 
number  of  areas  suggested  to  us  that  sometimes  when  committee  members  are 
involved  in  the  selection  of  individual  applicants  their  decision  is  influenced  by 
criteria  other  than  housing  need.  For  example,  they  sometimes  reject  people  with 
bad  reputations;  there  can,  for  example,  be  discrimination  against  unmarried 
mothers.  Another  research  worker  said  that  in  the  authority  he  investigated  no 
attempt  was  made  officially  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  tenants,  but 
that  some  sorting  out  may  be  done  behind  the  scenes.  In  another  authority  the 
Clerk  said  that  there  were  very  few  problems  of  rent  arrears  and  suggested  that 
this  was  because  the  likelihood  of  regular  payment  of  rent  was  taken  into  account 
in  allocating  tenancies. 

63.  Where  committees  are  involved  in  housing  allocation  it  is  also  possible  that 
individual  councillors  will  be  approached  by  prospective  tenants.  One  research 
worker  told  us  of  an  authority  where  applicants  were  interviewed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  there  the  councillors  maintained  that  they  were  constantly  pursued  by 
people  wishing  to  obtain  houses.  The  housing  manager  in  one  county  borough 
receives  from  his  committee  members  lists  of  people  wanting  to  be  rehoused.  In 
one  rural  district  it  is  said  to  be  the  usual  procedure  for  people  to  make  a written 
application  and  at  the  same  time  to  go  and  see  a local  councillor.  In  one  authority 
considerable  embarrassment  was  caused  when  a councillor  who  had  been 
approached  by  a prospective  tenant  passed  on  information  given  him  by  a 
member  of  staff  of  the  housing  department,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  false, 
that  an  offer  of  a house  was  about  to  be  made;  the  councillor  himself  discovered 
the  error  in  a conversation  with  another  tenant  on  the  waiting  list  who  had  just 
received  a letter  offering  him  the  house  in  question!  A research  worker  who 
investigated  a group  of  small  urban  housing  authorities  noted  that  a councillor 
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is  often  the  person  who  tells  an  applicant  that  he  has  been  granted  a council 
house! 

64.  In  another  authority,  however,  the  Clerk  said  that  although  some  members 
are  canvassed  they  realise  the  dangers  of  queue-jumping  and  tend  to  stick  to  the 
points  scheme.  In  one  county  borough  where  the  allocation  is  made  by  the  hous- 
ing manager  without  reference  to  committee,  some  members  when  approached 
by  prospective  tenants  automatically  refer  them  to  the  housing  manager;  he  said 
that,  as  a result,  councillors  were  probably  less  bothered  by  tenants  there  than 
in  some  other  places. 

65.  Apart  from  receiving  personal  approaches  from  prospective  tenants  some 
councillors  naturally  have  personal  contacts  with  existing  tenants  who  are  also 
their  constituents.  The  extent  to  which  councillors  visit  tenants  in  their  homes  in 
connection  with  housing  matters,  however,  appears  to  vary  considerably.  A 
research  worker  investigating  a number  of  small  authorities  in  an  area  where 
there  was  considerable  urban  redevelopment  said  that  councillors  sometimes 
visited  people  to  be  rehoused  as  a result  of  slum  clearance  schemes.  In  one  rural 
district  it  was  said  that,  although  councillors  visited  tenants  only  rarely,  the 
chairman  sometimes  helped  the  administrative  staff  with  a difficulty  by  visiting 
problem  families  (although  they  hadn’t  any  at  the  moment).  Research  workers 
in  a county  borough  said  that  a few  councillors  had  told  them  that  they  visited 
tenants,  although  information  collected  in  connection  with  another  project  there 
suggested  that  few  people  actually  sought  out  their  councillor  and  took  their 
problems  to  him. 

66.  In  several  authorities  arrangements  for  tenancy  exchanges  are  handled 
administratively  without  reference  to  committee.  One  housing  manager  ex- 
plained that  occasional  surveys  were  undertaken  of  all  council  houses  to  ascertain 
whether  families  were  under-  or  over-occupying  the  accommodation  and,  where 
appropriate,  families  were  asked  whether  they  wished  to  transfer;  the  committee 
were  not  involved.  In  a rural  district  where  committee  members  take  a close 
interest  in  the  initial  allocation  of  houses,  they  receive  information  about 
proposed  transfers  but  rarely  discuss  them.  In  one  of  the  authorities  investigated 
however,  the  house  lettings’  committee  still  takes  a great  interest  in  exchanges 
and  transfers.  It  was  suggested  that  this  was  connected  with  a general  feeling 
that  certain  housing  estates  were  regarded  as  superior  to  others  and  also  with  the 
fact  that  some  councillors  were  council  house  tenants. 

(b)  The  management  of  council  houses 

67.  In  earlier  sections  of  this  chapter  we  examined  the  extent  to  which  housing 
managers  and  other  officers  are  involved  in  various  aspects  of  housing  manage- 
ment in  different  authorities.  In  most  of  the  authorities  we  investigated  the 
details  of  housing  management  seemed  to  be  an  administrative  function  in  which 
committee  members  were  not  involved.  There  were,  however,  exceptions — such 
as  the  authority  where  an  individual  case  of  rent  arrears  was  raised  in  full 
council.  We  have  referred  also  (para.  23)  to  other  details  of  housing  management 
which  appear  on  the  agendas  of  housing  committees. 

68.  In  some  places  individual  councillors  are  naturally  approached  by  tenants 
who  have  complaints  about  the  condition  of  their  houses,  the  repair  system,  etc. 
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In  fact  it  is  when  housing  management  proves  unsatisfactory  to  tenants  that 
councillors  are  subject  to  pressures  and  in  turn  exert  pressure  on  the  administra- 
tion. In  one  authority  a series  of  protests  from  tenants  about  delays  in  house 
repairs  led  to  a joint  meeting  between  representatives  of  the  works  and  estates 
committees  to  examine  the  system  of  channelling  complaints  and  executing 
repairs.  It  was  decided  also  to  promote  positive  publicity  in  the  council  chamber 
about  the  housing  improvements  which  had  been  effected,  to  counteract  the 
negative  criticism  which  had  been  received.  It  was  proposed  that  similar  joint 
meetings  should  in  future  be  held  every  two  months. 

(e)  Houses  occupied  by  council  employees  or  acquired  in  advance  of  demolition 

69.  In  some  authorities  the  housing  manager  is  concerned  not  only  with  ‘ council 
houses  ’ in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  also  with  houses  occupied  by  council 
employees  answerable  to  a variety  of  committees — for  example  park-keepers, 
firemen,  school  caretakers,  policemen  and  sewage  engineers.  In  a rather  different 
category  are  houses  purchased  in  advance  of  requirements  in  redevelopment 
areas,  which  need  to  be  occupied,  or  at  least  prevented  from  becoming  structur- 
ally dangerous,  during  the  intervening  period  before  demolition. 

70.  In  one  of  the  authorities  investigated,  although  the  housing  manager  is 
responsible  for  managing  all  these  houses  and  properties,  he  reports  not  to  the 
housing  committee  but  to  the  appropriate  service  committee.  He  commented 
that  whereas  he  was  given  a comparatively  free  hand  by  the  housing  committee  in 
relation  to  ‘ council  houses  ’,  other  committees  required  much  more  detailed 
reporting,  such  as  estimates  of  costs  of  repairs ; consequently  the  administrative 
time  involved  in  managing  these  houses  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers. 

71.  In  another  authority,  houses  occupied  by  council  employees  and  properties 
acquired  in  advance  of  demolition  were  at  one  time  managed  by  the  housing 
manager  in  consultation  with  the  chief  officer  concerned;  committees  were  not 
involved.  However,  members  began  to  take  an  interest  as  a result  of  pressure  from 
various  quarters  that  all  houses  purchased  by  the  council  should  be  occupied, 
regardless  of  their  condition,  which  created  a difficult  situation  in  relation  to 
expenditure  on  improvements  to  property  which  was  likely  to  be  demolished 
within  a few  years.  As  a result,  it  was  decided  that  the  housing  committee  should 
assume  responsibility  for  the  management  of  these  properties  (with  the  proviso 
that  money  should  not  be  spent  on  them!).  In  another  authority,  although  the 
housing  manager  was  responsible  for  properties  in  this  category,  houses  occupied 
by  council  employees  came  within  the  purview  of  the  committees  controlling  the 
services  in  question. 

(d)  Housing  for  old  people 

72.  During  the  last  few  years  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
has  on  a number  of  occasions  encouraged  local  authorities  to  provide  housing 
particularly  suited  to  the  needs  of  old  people.  For  example,  circulars  issued  in 
March  and  November,  1957I 2  stressed  the  importance  of  providing  small  dwell- 
ings, permitted  a relaxation  of  standards  to  allow  the  provision  of  communal 
facilities  such  as  bathrooms,  lavatories  and  kitchens  (thus  affording  a saving 

I Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  Circulars  18/57  and  55/57. 
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which  might  be  used  to  provide  common  sitting  rooms  and  possibly  central 
heating)  and  gave  approval  to  a contribution  being  made  by  county  councils 
towards  the  cost  of  housing  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  old  people  provided 
by  second-tier  authorities;  subsequently  handbooks  were  issued  giving  more 
detailed  suggestions  about  the  design  of  suitable  flatlets^*  and  in  March  1961  a 
circular  stressed  the  need  for  co-operation  between  housing,  local  health  and 
welfare  authorities  and  voluntary  organisations  and  pointed  out  that  housing 
designed  for  less  active  old  people  is  of  special  help  in  relieving  pressure  on 
accommodation  in  residential  homes.  Further  practical  suggestions  have  been 
made  in  later  circulars. 

73  We  gained  the  impression  that  some  of  the  authorities  investigated  had 
responded  energetically  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Ministry,  many  of 
which  were  prompted  by  experiments  already  being  carried  out  by  local  author- 
ities themselves.  It  was  brought  to  our  notice,  however,  that  one  housing  author- 
ity was  inclined  to  have  a critical  approach  to  the  advice  tendered  by  the  central 
government;  they  did  not,  for  example,  accept  the  suggestion  that  central 
heating  should  be  provided  in  their  old  people’s  accommodation  and  the  site 
they  chose  was  queried  by  the  Ministry  because  it  was  not  readily  accessible  to 
shops  and  other  facilities.  Another  authority  provides  no  specially  designed 
houses  or  flats,  apart  from  a few  bungalows  for  old  people  who  are  urgent  health 
problems;  the  remainder  have  to  take  one  bedroomed  flats  in  three-storey  or 
even  tower  blocks. 

74.  Other  authorities  investigated,  however,  have  apparently  shown  considerable 
initiative  in  providing  flatlets  or  grouped  bungalows  with  a warden  in  charge  and 
communal  facilities  and  have  carefully  considered  the  siting  of  accommodation 
suitable  for  old  people  in  relation  to  their  other  housing  provision. 

75.  The  central  government’s  advice  to  local  authorities  envisaged  co-operation 
between  county  councils  (responsible  for  welfare,  including  the  provision  of  old 
people’s  homes)  and  county  districts  (the  housing  authorities).  We  saw  some 
evidence  of  the  difficulties  which  can  arise  in  implementing  this  recommendation. 
For  example,  when  a county  council’s  welfare  advisory  committee  was  con- 
sidering making  grants  to  district  authorities  to  cover  welfare  facilities  to  be 
provided  in  old  people’s  flatlets,  it  was  clear  that  members  would  use  the 
opportunity  to  attempt  to  influence  the  type  of  accommodation  provided— an 
attitude  which  might  be  unacceptable  to  the  districts  concerned.  In  a district 
situated  in  another  county  it  was  said  that,  in  order  to  qualify  for  grant,  they  had 
to  conform  to  certain  basic  conditions  laid  down  by  the  county.  In  a non-county 
borough  there  was  some  discussion  about  participation  in  the  county’s  old 
people’s  group  housing  scheme;  members  were  concerned  that  the  county 
wanted  to  have  a hand  in  the  choice  of  tenants  and  felt,  therefore,  that  participa- 
tion would  involve  ‘ giving  up  the  borough  to  the  county  ’. 

76.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of  friction  between  counties  and  their  districts, 
the  provision  of  housing  for  old  people  raises  the  wider  question  of  co-ordination 
between  welfare  and  housing  departments,  which  arises  even  in  county  boroughs 
where  both  functions  are  the  responsibility  of  the  same  authority.  We  shall  be 
considering  this  subject  in  a later  section  of  this  chapter. 

3 Circulars  30/58  Flatlets  for  Old  People  and  47/60  More  Flatlets  for  Old  People. 
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(e)  Improvement  grants 

77.  Discretionary  grants  and  standard  grants  for  house  improvements  have 
some  relevance  to  the  main  stream  of  local  authorities’  housing  provision  since, 
although  they  apply  to  property  in  private  ownership,  they  can  make  a significant 
contribution  to  the  amount  of  satisfactory  housing  in  an  area.  There  is  some 
variation  in  the  administrative  arrangements  in  different  authorities.  In  most  of 
them  the  task  of  considering  applications  falls  to  the  surveyor’s  department.  In 
one  of  the  urban  districts  investigated,  however,  the  Clerk’s  department,  which 
receives  applications  initially,  passes  them  to  the  chief  public  health  inspector  if 
they  relate  to  standard  grants  and  the  architect  if  they  relate  to  discretionary 
grants.  In  one  of  the  rural  districts  it  is  the  chief  public  health  inspector  who  first 
discusses  the  project  with  the  applicant,  but  the  surveyor  is  consulted  when 
plans  are  produced. 

78.  In  some  authorities  officers  appear  to  have  a particularly  understanding 
approach  towards  applicants.  One  county  borough  surveyor  explained  that  his 
department  tried  to  ensure  that  people  were  not  put  to  the  trouble  of  filling  in 
forms  unless  they  had  a reasonable  chance  of  qualifying  for  a grant.  In  a rural 
district  the  chief  public  health  inspector  meets  people  who  wish  to  make  applica- 
tions on  the  site,  together  with  their  architect  and  builder  if  possible,  for  an 
informal  discussion  in  the  first  instance;  the  private  architect  prepares  a rough 
plan  for  examination  by  the  authority’s  surveyor  and  chief  public  health  in- 
spector, who  are  then  able  to  give  an  assessment  of  whether  or  not  the  council  is 
likely  to  accept  the  application.  If  so,  the  final  plan  is  submitted,  together  with 
three  building  tenders.  It  was  obvious  that  officers  in  this  authority  had  an 
enthusiastic  attitude  towards  improvement  grants  and  were  justifiably  proud  of 
what  had  been  achieved;  they  felt  that  this  was  a way  of  making  a significant 
contribution  towards  housing  provision  which  was  aesthetically  preferable  to 
new  council  housing.  Obviously  this  type  of  consideration  is  dependent  on  the 
character  of  existing  houses. 

79.  In  most  of  the  authorities  investigated  applications  for  improvement  grants 
are  referred  to  a housing  committee  or  sub-committee,  but  in  one  they  are  dealt 
with  by  the  health  committee;  this  is  said  to  be  purely  for  convenience,  because 
of  the  pressure  of  work  on  the  housing  committee.  In  another  authority  applica- 
tions are  referred  to  a sub-committee  of  the  finance  committee. 

80.  The  usual  practice  is  for  applications  to  be  scheduled  with  a brief  indication 
of  the  work  proposed,  its  cost,  the  amount  of  the  grant  payable  and  the  officers’ 
recommendations.  In  most  authorities  these  schedules  are  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee with  little  or  no  comment.  In  one  authority  the  schedule  used  to  be 
presented  to  the  sub-committee  which  dealt  with  the  selection  of  tenants  for 
council  houses,  but  the  Clerk,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  discussion,  had  arranged  for 
it  to  be  referred  to  the  full  committee  instead  and  discussion  tended  to  be  cursory 
(the  item  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  agenda);  the  engineer,  however,  found  that 
one  disadvantage  of  the  arrangement  was  that  he  had  to  keep  a close  watch  on 
the  work  of  the  member  of  staff  who  dealt  with  applications,  because  there  was 
now  less  chance  of  any  errors  being  rectified  at  the  meeting!  One  authority  was 
an  exception  to  the  general  pattern  in  that,  although  schedules  were  circulated 
and  specific  recommendations  were  made  by  the  officers,  the  committee  never- 
theless discussed  the  applications  one  by  one. 
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8 1 In  August  1962  local  authorities  were  asked  by  the  government  to  appoint  an 
officer  to  be  responsible  for  attempting  to  rationalise  requests  for  improvements, 
so  that  houses  in  a particular  area  would  be  dealt  with  at  the  same  tune.  Under 
the  Housing  Act,  1964,  local  authorities  for  the  first  time  were  given  powers  to 
use  compulsion  as  a last  resort  to  force  owners  to  improve  tenanted  dwellings 
in  areas  they  have  declared  ‘ improvement  areas  ’,  the  object  being  to  ensure  that 
the  provision  of  amenities  in  individual  houses  is  not  negatived  by  the  deteriora- 
tion of  adjacent  properties.4 

82  It  appears  even  from  our  limited  sample  that  the  efforts  of  local  authorities 
in  the  direction  of  rationalising  improvements  vary  considerably.  It  was  suggested 
to  us,  for  example,  that  the  issue  hardly  arises  in  many  rural  areas  with  scattered 
housing-  In  one  county  borough  two  areas  had  been  selected  for  improvement 
and  the  task  of  rationalisation  had  been  assigned  to  the  chief  public  health 
inspector:  a big  improvement  grants  exhibition  was  being  staged.  In  another  the 
task  was  undertaken  by  a housing  repairs  inspector  working  in  the  housing  man- 
ager’s department,  in  consultation  with  the  engineer’s  department;  house  to 
house  efforts  were  being  made  to  persuade  householders  to  undertake  improve- 
ments. At  the  time  we  made  our  visits  it  seemed  that  authorities  were  likely  to 
use  methods  of  persuasion  rather  than  to  resort  to  their  new  compulsory  powers. 

Co-ordination 

(a)  Housing  departments’  relations  with  children’s,  welfare  and  health  departments 

83  The  relations  between  housing  and  children’s  departments  have  already  been 
examined  in  Chapter  12.  We  noted  there  that  in  recent  years  efforts  have  been 
made  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  used  to  arise  in  the  past  when  housing 
departments  evicted  families  who  were  in  arrears  of  rent  and  the  children  had  to 
be  taken  into  care,  often  at  very  short  notice,  by  the  children’s  department.  We 
also  referred  to  the  fact  that  liaison  of  this  kind  is  potentially  more  difficult  in 
counties  where  the  housing  and  children’s  services  are  administered  by  different 
authorities.  In  the  same  chapter  we  also  considered  the  functions  and  composition 
of  the  co-ordinating  committee  of  officers  from  various  departments  set  up  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  children  neglected  or  ill-treated  in  their  own  homes. 
Housing  departments  are  often  represented  on  these  committees,  although  again 
the  position  is  more  difficult  when  housing  is  administered  by  a different  author- 
ity from  most  of  the  other  services  concerned. 

84.  The  provision  of  housing  also  impinges  on  the  sphere  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment. We  have  already  referred  (paras.  72  to  76)  to  the  arrangements  for  pro- 
viding dwellings  particularly  suited  to  the  needs  of  old  people,  which  can  often 
be  used  as  an  alternative  to  admission  to  an  old  people’s  home  administered  by 
the  welfare  department.  Co-operation  between  the  housing  and  welfare  de- 
partments is  an  important  element  in  the  success  of  schemes  of  this  kind.  In  a 
county  borough  a medical  officer  who  is  also  responsible  for  welfare  explained 
that  where  flatlets  with  wardens  in  control  are  established  his  welfare  department 
appoints  and  controls  the  warden  and  he  is  responsible  for  admissions  in  his 
capacity  of  medical  officer  of  health.  He  felt  that  the  position  would  be  more 
difficult  in  counties,  since  the  county  medical  officer  cannot  control  admissions. 

4 Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  Circular  42/62. 
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We  have  already  referred  to  the  difficulties  of  co-operation  between  counties 
and  their  districts  in  this  matter. 

85.  The  adequate  care  of  old  people  by  the  community,  however,  involves  co- 
operation over  an  even  wider  field  and  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
hospitals  are  not  under  the  control  of  local  authorities.  As  a research  worker  in 
a group  of  urban  authorities  commented,  districts  are  responsible  for  housing 
and  counties  for  providing  old  people’s  homes,  yet  it  is  cheaper  for  both  to  allow 
their  old  people  to  go  into  hospital.  It  is  significant  that  this  wider  problem  was 
raised  in  committee  discussions  in  several  authorities  during  our  personal 
investigations. 

86.  An  illustration  of  the  complexity  of  the  situation  and  of  its  administrative 
implications  was  provided  by  a report  made  to  a county  borough  welfare 
committee.  This  explained  that  the  health  committee  had  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  housing  committee  to  difficulties  experienced  by  the  hospital  manage- 
ment committee  as  a result  of  the  use  of  hospital  beds  for  non-acute  cases  and 
had  asked  the  housing  committee  to  consider  the  possibility  of  providing 
additional  units  of  accommodation  for  elderly  people,  under  the  supervision  of 
resident  wardens;  the  housing  committee,  although  sympathetic,  had  referred  to 
the  problem  of  the  overall  demand  for  housing  accommodation  and  to  their 
present  policy  of  incorporating  in  new  council  house  developments  as  much 
single-bedroomed  accommodation  suitable  for  elderly  persons  as  possible  and 
had  suggested  that  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  wardened  accommodation 
should  not  fall  primarily  on  the  housing  committee,  but  should  be  shared  jointly 
between  the  health,  welfare  and  housing  committees. 

87.  Informal  care  for  old  people  living  on  housing  estates  was  said  to  be  provided 
in  one  authority  by  the  rent  collectors,  who  themselves  lived  on  the  estates  and 
exercised  a welfare  function  in  consultation  with  a housing  welfare  officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  housing  department.  In  another  authority,  however,  there  was 
criticism  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  housing  welfare  officer. 

88.  In  one  of  the  authorities  we  visited  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  function 
of  the  medical  officer  (who  is  also  welfare  officer)  in  giving  advice  on  the  de- 
sign of  housing  for  physically  handicapped  people. 

89.  Another  function  of  the  welfare  department  which  has  close  associations 
with  housing  is  its  duty  of  providing  so-called  * Part  III  ’ accommodation  for 
people  who  became  homeless.  This  can  have  a dual  link  with  housing.  On  the  one 
hand,  people  who  are  evicted  from  council  houses  can  thus  become  a liability 
on  the  welfare  department.  This  problem  is  particularly  difficult  in  counties,  since 
they  are  welfare  but  not  housing  authorities.  In  two  of  those  we  visited  the  wel- 
fare department  attempted  to  operate  a rent  guarantee  scheme  for  tenants  of 
council  houses.  In  one  we  were  told  that  13  of  the  30  housing  authorities  had 
agreed  to  co-operate  and  it  was  expected  that  others  would  come  into  the  scheme, 
but  co-operation  involved  a lengthy  administrative  process  and  there  was  some- 
times insufficient  warning  of  impending  evictions. 

90.  The  other  aspect  of  the  link  between  the  two  departments  is  the  provision 
of  council  houses  for  people  in  ‘ Part  III  ’ accommodation  whom  the  welfare 
department  have  been  able  to  rehabilitate.  In  one  county  borough  nine  flatlets 
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had  been  provided  in  converted  property  for  use  by  evicted  families  and  there 
were  also  arrangements  for  old  people  to  be  transferred  from  hostels  for  the 
homeless  to  the  special  flatlets  provided  for  them  by  the  housing  department.  In 
another  there  was  said  to  be  excellent  liaison  between  the  two  departments  and 
a scheme  was  in  operation  whereby  suitable  families  could  be  transferred  to 
council  houses  after  they  had  been  in  welfare  hostels  for  six  months.  In  a county, 
however  it  was  said  that  when  people  in  county  welfare  hostels  were  rehabilitated 
some  district  councils  would  co-operate  in  providing  them  with  a house,  but 
others  would  not  and  this  caused  real  difficulties. 

91  Even  from  our  comparatively  small  sample  of  authorities  we  collected 
sufficient  information  to  emphasise  the  need  for  co-ordination  and  its  complex- 
ities We  have  insufficient  evidence,  however,  to  say  to  what  extent  authorities 
are  generally  successful  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  and  providing  a coherent 
community  service. 

92  We  have  referred  earlier  in  this  chapter  to  the  fact  that  the  medical  officer  is 
involved  in  the  selection  of  tenants  for  council  houses  where  health  is  one  of  the 
factors  advanced  in  support  of  their  claim.  He  is  also  concerned  with  transfer 
from  one  type  of  housing  to  another  on  medical  grounds.  Reference  has  been 
made  also  to  the  medical  officer’s  function  (normally  exercised  through  the  chief 
public  health  inspector)  in  relation  to  unfit  houses  and  slum  clearance.  As  was 
pointed  out  to  us  in  one  county  borough,  the  slum  clearance  programme  has  to 
be  tailored  to  the  houses  likely  to  become  available.  There  the  health  department 
is  in  constant  touch  with  the  engineer’s  department  to  ensure  liaison  on  this 
point  The  medical  officer  said,  however,  that  having  recently  attended  a regional 
meeting  on  the  subject,  he  had  realised  how  difficult  this  problem  could  be  for 
medical  officers  of  areas  which  are  not  housing  authorities.  In  another  county 
borough  the  high  density  of  population  left  little  room  for  manoeuvre,  since  land 
produced  as  a result  of  slum  clearance  was  urgently  needed  for  new  housing  and 
it  was  difficult  to  accommodate  the  displaced  families  while  new  houses  were 
being  built.  In  these  circumstances  the  closest  co-operation  between  the  two 
departments  is  of  vital  importance. 

93.  We  saw  one  instance  of  an  attempt  (through  the  medical  officer)  to  encourage 
local  doctors  to  hold  surgeries  in  council  property  on  housing  estates. 

(b)  The  general  problem  of  the  co-ordination  of  housing  policy  and  development 

94.  We  turn  now  to  a wider  problem  of  co-ordination.  In  this  chapter  we  have 
referred  on  many  occasions  to  the  large  number  of  committees  and  departments 
which  are  in  some  way  involved  in  one  or  other  of  the  aspects  of  housing. 
Inevitably,  therefore,  the  process  of  initiating  and  carrying  through  a housing 
development  project  is  a searching  test  of  the  capacity  of  these  disparate  elements 
to  co-operate  in  a practical  task  which  can  have  repercussions  on  many  aspects  of 
the  authority’s  activities. 

95.  A research  worker  provided  us  with  a summary  of  various  stages  of  a single 
housing  development  project  in  an  urban  district,  which  one  might  have  ex- 
pected to  be  a comparatively  simple  process,  since  it  was  carried  out  on  newly 
acquired  land  and  was  not  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  site  clearance  and 
rehousing  of  existing  occupants.  After  the  land  was  purchased  an  outline  plan 
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of  the  development  was  submitted  to  the  county  planning  authority,  but  planning 
permission  was  not  received  until  13J  months  later.  During  this  period  six 
different  layouts  were  submitted  by  the  district,  but  the  one  eventually  accepted 
was  the  first,  with  minor  modifications.  Tenders  were  then  invited  by  the  sur- 
veyor for  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers.  They  were  opened  just  over  eight 
months  after  the  receipt  of  planning  approval,  but  the  successful  tender  was  not 
signed  for  a further  three  months  because  of  the  need  to  seek  ministry  approval 
and  the  fact  that  intervals  between  committee  meetings  were  longer  than  usual 
because  of  the  recess.  Then  tenders  were  invited  separately  for  the  job  of  building 
the  houses,  which  was  planned  to  begin  five  or  six  months  later  on  the  basis  of 
information  given  to  the  architect  (afterwards  found  to  be  erroneous)  that  the 
roads  and  sewers  contractor  would  then  be  due  to  leave  the  site.  The  housing 
contractor,  having  claimed  damages  from  the  council,  was  admitted  to  the  site 
two  months  late  at  the  time  the  other  contractor  was  actually  due  to  leave,  but 
unfortunately  the  roads  and  sewers  were  not  completed  and  considerable 
friction  resulted  from  the  presence  of  the  two  contractors  on  the  site  at  the  same 
time.  Two  points  in  this  summary  are  significant — the  delay  of  nearly  three  years 
between  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  beginning  of  house  building  and  the 
difficulties  caused  by  the  two  contracts  being  negotiated  separately  and  by 
officers  in  different  departments. 

96.  The  information  we  received  from  some  other  authorities  indicated  that  there 
the  problem  was  a good  deal  more  complex.  Often  land  for  new  housing  has  to 
be  acquired  when  it  becomes  available,  which  may  be  some  time  before  develop- 
ment is  possible,  or  its  acquisition  may  require  compulsory  purchase  or  demo- 
lition orders.  In  one  town  we  were  told  that  a few  years  ago  60  % of  the  housing 
was  nearly  100  years  old  and  its  renewal  was  complicated  by  the  severe  problem 
of  lack  of  space  within  its  own  boundaries.  Initially  it  was  necessary  to  persuade 
people  living  in  an  area  chosen  for  development  to  move  to  an  overspill  area, 
so  that  the  site  could  be  cleared  and  redeveloped  and  then  used  to  house  people 
moved  from  the  next  area  scheduled  for  redevelopment.  In  this  authority  it  was 
said  that  fortunately  co-operation  was  good  and  the  council  had  established 
inter-departmental  committees  at  officer  and  member  level  to  bring  about  co- 
ordination between  the  various  interests  concerned  with  housing;  these  had  in 
practice  reduced  delays. 

97.  Officers  in  some  authorities  felt  that  a reasonably  good  procedure  had  been 
worked  out.  In  one  it  was  explained  that  when  a new  housing  development  was 
planned  there  was  a preliminary  discussion  at  officer  level  between  the  housing 
manager,  the  surveyor  and  the  architect;  an  outline  plan  was  then  submitted  to 
the  housing  committee  for  approval  in  principle.  A more  detailed  discussion 
between  officers  followed  and  finally  a detailed  plan  with  an  estimate  of  cost  was 
submitted  to  committee;  at  this  stage  it  usually  went  through  in  a matter  of 
minutes.  In  another  authority  when  a new  estate  is  to  be  developed  the  engineer 
plans  the  location  and  consults  the  housing  manager  on  the  layout  and  type  of 
development.  Other  problems  such  as  transport  requirements  for  the  estate, 
access  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles,  the  schools  required,  the  number  of  rooms 
and  desigD  of  the  houses  and  the  provision  of  garages  are  discussed  by  all  the 
officers  concerned  as  a team.  When  all  these  points  have  been  cleared  a scheme  is 
presented  to  the  housing  committee  with  all  the  officers  present. 
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98  In  another  authority,  however,  the  housing  manager  felt  more  co-ordmative 
effort  was  needed.  He  explained  that  urban  renewal  involved  a great  many 
committees  and  nearly  all  chief  officers  and,  although  ad  hoc  committees  were 
set  up  to  consider  specific  problems,  he  thought  there  was  a case  for  regular 
meetings  of  the  officers  most  concerned;  better  co-ordination  and  planning 
would  mean  the  preparation  of  a time-table,  enabling  more  information  to  be 
given  to  all  people  affected  by  the  operation  and  removing,  for  example,  the 
considerable  amount  of  anxiety  for  old  people  who  were  required  to  leave  their 
accommodation. 

99.  On  the  whole  we  received  fewer  references  to  overall  housing  policy  than  to 
the  method  of  handling  individual  projects.  This  may  be  because  in  many 
authorities  the  general  lines  of  policy  were  settled  some  years  ago.  In  one  author- 
ity it  was  explained  that  the  general  housing  programme  covering  a three  year 
period  was  usually  settled  at  joint  meetings  of  various  committees  and  decisions 
were  then  made  as  to  the  amount  of  housing  which  could  be  undertaken,  the 
proportion  to  be  allocated  to  the  various  types  of  tenants,  etc.  In  another 
authority  it  was  suggested,  however,  that  overall  policy  was  * a bit  haphazard 
there  was  no  real  assessment  of  need  and  the  council  was  inclined  to  ‘ get  a piece 
of  land  and  decide  to  build  houses  on  it  ’.  It  was  suggested  that  the  committee 
was  so  busy  ‘ fiddling  with  detail  ’ that  the  broader  issues  were  ignored. 

100.  We  have  not  dealt  in  this  report  with  another  aspect  of  co-ordination— the 
inter-authority  negotiations  which  are  involved,  for  example,  in  housing  in 
overspill  areas  or  the  co-operation  which  has  developed  between  authorities  in 
housing  consortia.  Nor  have  we  referred  to  the  effect  on  housing  projects  of  the 
development  of  industrialised  building. 

101.  Our  sample  of  authorities  is  not  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  assess  the 
extent  to  which  local  authorities  generally  have  overcome  the  problems  of  co- 
ordination involved  in  the  provision  of  housing.  We  have,  however,  received 
considerable  evidence  of  the  variety  of  problems  which  exist.  We  suggested  in 
Chapter  8 that  the  fragmentation  of  local  authority  ‘ social  welfare  ’ services 
might  be  alleviated  by  the  grouping  of  some  of  them  within  a single  department. 
Such  a solution  would  not,  however,  be  practicable  in  the  case  of  housing, 
because  of  its  complexity  and  exceptionally  wide  scope  and  the  fact  that  its 
different  aspects  require  such  a variety  of  skills.  We  have  seen  that  some  author- 
ities give  much  more  scope  than  others  to  their  housing  manager,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  envisage  a single  officer  exercising  responsibility  for  housing  management,  in 
its  widest  sense,  and  also  for  slum  clearance,  housing  design  and  house  building, 
particularly  if  direct  labour  is  involved — and  even  if  such  an  officer  existed,  there 
would  still  be  the  problem  of  co-ordination  with  overall  physical  planning  and 
the  social  welfare  services.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  exercising  their  housing 
functions  authorities  must  continue  to  rely  on  practical  co-operation  between 
departments  and  committees,  while  seeking  methods  of  ensuring  that  adequate 
attention  is  given  to  a consideration  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  housing 
need  and  housing  policy  in  relation  to  both  physical  planning  and  community 
welfare. 
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Introductory 

1.  The  council,  acting  in  session,  originates  and  sanctions  the  complex  of 
committees,  sub-committees  and  departments  which  constitute  the  local  govern- 
ment system  of  administration.  Its  authority  lies  both  in  its  unique  legal  powers, 
which  may  to  a large  extent  be  delegated  but  for  which  it  must  retain  ultimate 
responsibility,  and  in  its  status  as  a democratic  assembly.  It  is  where  the  public 
have  legal  access  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  members  execute  their  res- 
ponsibilities and  where  the  members  may  demonstrate  to  the  public  their  ability 
to  govern.  It  is  the  main  point  of  focus  between  the  work  of  an  authority  and  its 
public  image.  To  qualify  the  metaphor,  it  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  the  system 
that  such  a focus  never  in  fact  takes  place,  and  that  the  picture  generally  pre- 
sented to  the  public  of  a council’s  work  is  often  distorted  beyond  recognition. 
The  relevance  of  what  transpires  at  a full  council  meeting  to  the  problems  of 
recruitment  into  local  government  should  therefore  not  need  to  be  stressed. 

2.  Authorities  still  exist  where  there  is  no  organisation  of  the  members  for 
dealing  with  business  apart  from  the  council  meeting:  where  all  matters  are 
dealt  with  in  full  council  and  there  are  no  committees.  W.  Eric  Jackson,  in  his 
book  ‘ Local  Government  in  England  and  Wales  ’,  remarks  that,  ‘ In  a small  area, 
where  the  population  runs  into  a few  thousands  only,  and  the  council  consists  of 
no  more  than  20  or  30  members,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  all  the  business  of 
the  local  authority  to  be  done  by  the  council  itself  at  a few  meetings  a year 
Nevertheless,  we  find  that  in  practice  even  authorities  with  populations  of  under 
ten  thousand  have  on  average  between  five  and  seven  committees  and  over  50 
committee  meetings  a year.  The  setting  up  of  committees  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  meet  does  not  appear  to  be  related  only  to  the  amount  of  business  to 
be  conducted. 

3.  Full  council  meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  and  ‘ going  into  committee  ’ 
may  be  a way  of  obtaining  privacy  to  discuss  matters  of  a delicate  nature. 
Before  the  Public  Bodies  (Admission  to  Meetings)  Act  it  was  common  practice 
for  the  members  to  decide  business  of  this  kind  in  ‘ general  purposes  ’ committees 
consisting  of  all  the  council  members.  In  many  Welsh  authorities,  in  particular, 
all  or  most  of  the  committees  consist  of  all  members  of  the  council.  When  these 
were  closed  to  the  public,  the  arrangement  enabled  problems  to  be  discussed  at 
length  in  a free  and  open  manner  in  the  committees,  and  decisions  could  then 
be  sanctioned  and  given  a public  justification  in  the  full  council  meeting.  Now 
that  the  press  is  given  access  to  the  committee  meetings,  however,  public  attention 
is  diffused  amongst  these  and  the  council  meetings.  The  main  practical  advantage 
of  considering  matters  at  both  levels  would  appear  to  be  that  members  have  a 
chance  for  second  thoughts  between  the  time  when  they  make  recommendations 
in  committee  and  when  they  give  them  final  ratification  in  council.  It  also  pro- 
vides a period  for  outside  pressures  to  make  themselves  felt  on  matters  on  which 
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members  of  the  public  are  alerted  through  accounts  of  decisions  at  committee 
level  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  where  a council  has  delegated  powers  to  a 
committee  • the  committee  then  operates  very  much  like  the  full  council  and,  if  it 
has  much  business,  develops  a sub-committee  structure  which  may  work  very 
much  like  a normal  system  of  council  and  committees  in  miniature. 

4 The  next  step  in  development  beyond  committees  of  the  full  council  (one 
taken  by  some  authorities  only  in  recent  years)  is  to  appoint  ‘ select  ’ committees 
of  a smaller  size.  This  enables  members  to  specialise  in  particular  services, 
saves  their  time  and  (a  reason  advanced  by  one  of  our  correspondents  for  such 
a reform)  makes  it  possible  to  exclude  the  press  regularly  if  they  so  wish.  Many 
members  in  authorities  where  all  are  on  every  committee  show  reluctance  to 
agree  to  making  this  step:  they  feel  strongly  that  they  should  have  a right  to 
participate  in  all  committee  business  and  see  this  right  as  related  to  their  res- 
ponsibilities to  their  electorate. 

5 It  has  been  suggested  that  the  theory  under  which  business  is  managed  at 
committee  and  council  level  is  that  the  council  refers  new  matters  to  committees, 
receives  reports  containing  recommendations  from  the  committees,  discusses 
these  reports  and  subsequently  takes  decisions.  As  we  shall  show  below, 
some  full  council  meetings  do  in  fact  have  the  contents  of  letters,  addressed  to 
them  or  their  Clerk,  read  out  or  summarised,  and  decide  to  which  committee, 
if  any,  they  should  be  referred.  They  may  also  themselves  take  decisions  on 
matters  they  deem  too  urgent  to  refer  to  committees  and  on  certain  other 
matters  which  they  prefer  to  deal  with  in  full,  assembly.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
method  of 1 directing  ’ business  is  only  possible  if  the  number  of  communications 
received  is  very  restricted.  In  some  authorities  selected  letters,  generally  those 
outside  the  purview  of  the  specialist  committees,  are  put  before  the  full  council. 
An  item  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  order  of  business  laid  down  in  standing  orders, 

‘ To  receive  such  communications  as  the  Mayor  (or  Chairman)  may  desire  to 
lay  before  the  Council  ’.  The  role  of  the  Clerk  may  be  recognised  in  this  matter, 
as  for  example  in  an  urban  district  which  provides  for  such  ‘ communications  as 
the  Chairman  or  Clerk  of  the  Council  may  desire  to  lay  before  the  Council  ’. 
In  some  authorities  there  is  no  provision  for  ‘ communications  ’ : in  others  the 
item  has  simply  fallen  into  disuse.  In  most  cases  it  appears  to  be  tacitly  accepted 
that  it  is  the  Clerk’s  responsibility  to  see  that  matters  are  raised  in  the  appropriate 
committees,  and  that  the  council  as  a whole  is  not  normally  informed  of  a prob- 
lem or  proposed  new  development  until  it  receives  a committee  report  on  the 
subject  which  usually  contains  a recommendation  for  action. 

6.  Under  modem  conditions  a large  council  would  be  inundated  with  business 
if  it  insisted  upon  receiving  reports  on  all  matters  discussed  in  committee,  as  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  members  receive  on  average,  without  taking 
education  committees  papers  into  account,  well  over  100  foolscap  sides  of  council 
and  committee  papers  a month,  and  in  authorities  with  populations  of  over  400 
thousand,  an  average  of  over  400  pages,  although  by  no  means  all  these  authori- 
ties refer  all  their  committee  minutes  to  council.  A full  account  of  our  findings 
on  this  matter  has  been  given  in  Chapter  10.  Delegation  to  committees  may  do 
much  to  relieve  such  congestion,  although  in  many  cases  an  informal  devolution 
of  business  takes  place  by  which  the  council  leaves  committees  to  decide  in 
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practice  all  but  very  few  matters  referred  to  them  and  accepts  the  fact  that  action 
is  normally  taken  on  many  committee  decisions  before  they  receive  formal 
confirmation.  The  Clerk  may  be  allowed  to  exercise  wide  discretion,  with  or 
without  consultation  with  chairmen,  in  what  he  includes  in  reports  from  com- 
mittees to  council,  in  order  that  he  can  reduce  business  to  a reasonable  number 
of  matters  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  attention  of  the  full  assembly. 

7.  Opportunity  for  members  to  raise  matters  not  included  in  the  reports  from 
committees  is  given  by  the  provision  for  giving  notices  of  motion  and,  in  some 
cases,  for  the  presentation  of  memorials  or  petitions  and  the  putting  of  questions 
after  giving  notice. 

8.  In  the  following  section  we  consider  in  more  detail  council  agendas  and  the 
types  of  business  they  include.  After  this  an  account  is  given  of  the  circumstances 
of  council  meetings,  the  roles  of  the  participants  and  some  of  the  functions  of 
discussion  in  council  meetings.  We  conclude  by  considering  some  criteria  which 
might  be  applied  to  decide  the  adequacy  of  the  way  in  which  such  meetings  are 
conducted. 

The  business  of  the  council  meeting 

9.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1933  requires  that  councils  shall  hold  an  annual 
meeting  and  at  least  three  other  meetings  a year.  Details  have  been  given  in 
Chapter  2 of  the  actual  frequency  of  meetings.  The  counties,  it  will  be  recalled, 
tend  to  keep  the  number  of  meetings  to  the  minimum  or  close  to  the  minimum. 
Most  other  authorities  have  monthly  meetings,  although  a significant  proportion 
of  non-county  boroughs  now  hold  meetings  every  six  weeks. 

10.  The  agenda  paper  itself  is  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  sides  long  and 
follows  the  rigid  form  laid  down  for  the  order  of  business  in  standing  orders. 
The  dozens,  and  sometimes  hundreds,  of  pages  accompanying  the  agenda 
usually  almost  all  refer  to  a single  item  on  the  council  agenda — the  reports  of  the 
committees. 

11.  The  following  are  items  mentioned  in  the  standing  orders  of  various 
councils: — 

(a)  To  choose  a person  to  preside  if  the  chairman/mayor  is  absent. 

(b)  Any  business  required  by  statute  before  any  other  business  (which  refers 
in  particular  to  the  provisions  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933 
concerning  the  appointment  of  a chairman  or  mayor  and  aldermen). 

(c)  Confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

(d)  Business  expressly  required  by  statute  to  be  done  at  the  meeting. 

(e)  Such  communications  as  the  chairman  or  mayor  may  desire  to  lay  before 
the  council. 

(/)  Official  communications. 

(g)  Deputations. 

(K)  Reports  from  officers  of  the  council. 

(/)  Memorials  or  petitions. 

0)  Questions  for  which  a specified  period  of  notice  has  been  given. 

( k ) Disposal  of  business,  if  any,  remaining  from  the  last  meeting. 
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([)  Authorisation  of  the  signing  of  orders  for  payment. 

( m ) Reports  or  minutes  of  committees. 

(n)  Notices  of  motion. 

(o)  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  on  committees,  etc. 

( p ) Authorisation  for  the  sealing  of  documents. 

(?)  Other  business  (if  any)  mentioned  in  the  council  summons. 

12.  The  more  ‘ streamlined  ’ standing  orders  provide  for  only  items  ( b ),  (c)  and 
(, m ).  Provision  for  item  (g),  deputations,  appears  to  be  unusual.  Provision  for  (i), 
memorials,  and  (j),  questions,  as  a separate  item,  although  common,  is  by  no 
means  universal.  One  matter  not  obviously  covered  in  the  list  but  which  often 
attracts  publicity  is  the  presentation  of  prizes  or  awards  for  the  best  kept  gardens 
or  allotments,  etc.  We  give  below  a short  account  of  the  business  dealt  with 
under  certain  of  these  items. 

(i)  Communications 

13.  Some  Welsh  councils,  in  particular,  appear  to  devote  much  time  to  hearing 
‘ communications  ’.  One  county  council  we  visited  spent  some  time  considering 
letters  received.  A letter  from  an  American  requesting  permission  to  use  the 
county  crest  on  a blazer  precipitated  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  discussion.  A borough 
council  listened  to  a whole  series  of  letters,  some  containing  requests  and  others 
information,  such  as  a change  in  the  hours  of  opening  of  a sub-post  office.  Where 
action  was  required  the  matter  was  decided  on  the  spot  or  referred  to  an  ap- 
propriate committee. 

(ii)  Memorials 

14.  Memorials  or  petitions  which  we  saw  presented  included  protests  against 
expensive  official  visits  abroad  by  chairmen  of  committees  and  against  the 
granting  of  permission  to  use  premises  as  fish  and  chip  shops,  and  demands  for 
footpaths  to  schools  and  for  the  provision  of  a school  traffic  warden. 

(iii)  Questions 

15.  In  all  we  attended  13  full  council  meetings  of  12  different  authorities  during 
the  course  of  our  inquiries,  and  at  only  one  of  these  were  any  questions  put  for 
which  formal  notice  had  been  given.  Although  several  authorities  made  provision 
in  standing  orders  for  questions  of  this  kind,  it  appeared  that  few  members  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  That  this  is  generally  true  is  confirmed  by  the 
answers  to  a question  in  our  postal  questionnaire  (Tables  XLV  and  XLVa  in 
Appendix  A).  Of  the  717  authorities  replying,  only  in  212  had  any  questions  by 
formal  notice  been  asked  in  the  previous  three  meetings.  Such  questions  were 
more  probable  in  the  counties,  county  boroughs  and  London  boroughs;  they 
had  been  asked  in  65%  of  the  counties,  51  % of  the  county  boroughs  and  84%  of 
the  London  boroughs.  They  were  more  likely  in  the  non-county  boroughs  than 
in  the  urban  and  rural  districts.  A tendency  can  be  discerned  in  counties  and 
boroughs  for  the  likelihood  of  questions  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  authority. 
No  questions  were  asked,  however,  in  a third  of  the  authorities  with  populations 
of  over  600  thousand.  Little  relation  can  be  seen  between  the  number  of  questions 
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asked  and  the  size  of  authority.  The  average  number  in  those  authorities  where 
questions  were  asked  was  eight  at  the  three  meetings.  In  only  70  authorities  were 
there  more  than  six  questions.  The  average  time  taken  to  answer  a question  was 
in  most  categories  of  authority  shorter  than  five  minutes,  though  non-county 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  with  populations  of  under  10  thousand  indicated 
about  eight  minutes  an  answer,  whilst  answers  in  rural  districts  took  somewhat 
longer.  (The  average  of  19  minutes  in  the  group  of  rural  districts  with  populations 
of  under  10  thousand  is  accounted  for  by  one  in  which  there  were  a large  number 
of  supplementary  questions.  In  one  rural  district  council  with  a population  of 
over  20  thousand  24  questions  had  been  asked  in  three  consecutive  meetings  and 
four  and  a half  hours  had  been  spent  answering  them). 

16.  In  the  one  county  borough  council  meeting  we  attended  at  which  questions 
were  put  they  were  all  answered  orally,  although  there  was  provision  for  written 
answers.  One  question  was  answered  in  a long  and  carefully  prepared  statement, 
as  it  raised  a matter  of  general  concern.  Supplementary  questions  were  allowed 
but  no  discussion.  The  power  to  question  had  not  been  widely  used  and  certainly 
nothing  like  the  parliamentary  question  had  emerged.  In  reply  to  the  question- 
naire, a Town  Clerk  informed  us  that  in  his  authority  written  answers  were  given 
to  questions  (38  in  three  meetings),  and  these  were  not  in  practice  referred  to  at 
council  meetings.  Another  Clerk  analysed  the  questions  asked  in  his  council  and 
found  that  90%  were  asked  by  the  opposition  and  half  of  these  by  one  member 
of  the  opposition. 

17.  The  main  reason  for  the  lack  of  formal  questioning  is  undoubtedly  the  many 
opportunities  given  to  raise  matters  in  other  ways.  A County  Clerk,  commenting 
on  the  matter,  said  that  members  could  always  raise  questions  in  committee  if 
they  wanted  to  and  also  felt  free  to  come  to  the  officers  for  information.  He 
thought  the  dearth  of  written  questions  (and  notices  of  motion)  showed  that 
things  were  working  effectively.  A Rural  District  Clerk  made  a similar  point.  He 
thought  a member  putting  down  a question  of  this  kind  might  be  criticised  for  not 
asking  an  officer  first  and  that  it  should  be  necessary  only  if  an  answer  obtained 
from  an  officer  was  unsatisfactory. 

18.  In  several  council  meetings  we  visited,  members  raised  questions  freely  in  the 
discussion  on  committee  reports.  Where  the  full  minutes  of  each  committee 
were  before  the  council  for  approval  a member  could  generally  rely  on  finding  a 
sufficiently  relevant  matter  with  which  to  connect  his  question.  A Town  Clerk  of 
a county  borough  informed  us,  in  connection  with  our  postal  questionnaire,  that 
whereas  written  questions  ran  to  about  two  or  three  a meeting,  questions  without 
notice  generally  ran  to  30  or  40  and  took  up  to  an  hour  to  deal  with.  Where 
reports  of  committees  are  pruned  to  only  a few  matters  of  general  significance, 
however,  the  scope  for  asking  questions  without  notice  is  greatly  reduced,  and  if 
members  are  not  content  merely  to  raise  a matter  with  an  officer,  provision  for 
written  questions  might  be  thought  necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  an  adequate 
check  on  the  administration.  We  shall  describe  the  publicity  function  of  council 
discussion  in  a later  section  but  may  remark  here  that  the  formal  questions  we 
heard  answered  were  generally  of  a sort  which  related  to  matters  of  public 
concern  and  since  they  had  a direct  bearing  upon  the  efficiency  and  responsibilities 
of  the  majority  party,  they  were  not  of  a kind  which  could  be  answered  by  an 
officer.  The  written  question  is  undoubtedly  an  effective  way  of  calling  upon 
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chairmen  to  justify  their  action  or  inaction  in  public.  In  so  far  as  it  tends  to  call 
upon  chairmen  to  defend  or  explain  actions  by  their  committees’  departments  in 
public,  it  would  appear  to  place  a chairman  in  a position  similar  to  that  of  a 
minister  in  Parliament  and  to  suggest  a concept  of  ‘ chairman  responsibility  ’ 
analogous  to  ministerial  responsibility. 

(iv)  Payment  of  accounts 

19.  In  two  rural  districts  which  we  visited  payment  of  accounts  was  formally 
approved  under  a separate  item  in  the  council  agenda.  In  one  case  all  the  accounts 
(about  100)  were  put  in  a bunch  with  a typewritten  list  at  the  front  and  this  was 
passed  round  the  council  table.  It  was  said  that  the  members  did  not  usually 
look  at  the  actual  accounts— they  just  went  through  the  summary.  In  the  other 
case  approval  of  the  payment  of  accounts  was  minuted  although  no  reference  to 
them  was  made  at  the  meeting.  Generally  such  formal  approval  of  payments 
and  orders  as  is  required  by  a council  is  effected  as  part  of  confirmation  of 
reports  by  committees. 

(v)  Reports  of  committees 

20.  We  have  discussed  reports  from  committees  to  council  in  Chapter  10.  Some 
ways  are  described  there  in  which  items  for  decision  and  those  for  information 
only  are  distinguished  in  certain  authorities.  When  there  is  extensive  delegation, 
items  for  approval  may  be  limited  to  a very  few  matters  such  as  new  bye-laws' 
and  finance  for  capital  projects.  On  other  committee  minutes  members  may  be 
allowed  to  ask  questions  but  not  to  make  speeches.  Debate  may  be  deliberately 
concentrated  upon  a few  reports  on  matters  considered  to  be  of  special  im- 
portance, or  upon  an  annual  report  by  a single  committee. 

21.  In  a very  large  proportion  of  authorities,  however,  there  is  no  spotlighting 
of  items  from  the  committees  for  special  discussion.  Each  committee  chairman 
presents  the  whole  of  his  committee’s  minutes  and  has  to  be  prepared  for  ques- 
tions and  discussion  on  any  matter  dealt  with  in  them.  In  certain  council  meetings 
we  attended  the  mayor  or  chairman  or  the  committee  chairman  concerned  read 
out  the  number  of  every  minute,  or  of  every  page  of  the  minutes,  to  give  members 
a chance  to  come  in  at  an  appropriate  point.  This  was  usually  done  so  rapidly 
that  members  had  to  be  very  fast  to  seize  an  opportunity,  and  in  some  cases 
when  they  spoke  on  a matter  with  reference  to  the  wrong  minute  had  obviously 
lost  their  place. 

22.  The  most  comprehensive  and  dramatic  debates  we  heard  in  the  council 
meetings  we  attended  arose  out  of  committee  minutes.  The  provision  for  notices 
of  motion,  however,  gives  an  opportunity  for  other  matters  to  be  aired.  Only  two 
were  raised  at  the  councils  we  attended,  and  we  were  informed  in  most  authorities 
that  they  were  rare.  A Rural  District  Clerk  found  it  difficult  to  remember  the  last 
occasion  one  was  put  forward  but  thought  it  had  to  do  with  differential  charges 
by  the  local  water  board.  We  received  a copy  of  an  agenda  for  a meeting  of  one 
of  the  largest  authorities  in  the  country  containing  a single  motion  asking  the 
council  to  accept  the  need  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  secure  the  removal  of  some 
fencing.  It  is  clear  from  instances  of  this  kind  that  the  provision  is  often  used  for 
relatively  small  matters,  as  well  as  occasionally  to  raise  larger  issues  of  policy. 
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(vi)  The  common  seal 

23.  One  item  which  figures  prominently  in  the  agendas  and  minutes  of  some 
councils  is  the  use  of  the  common  seal:  the  council  is  regularly  recorded  as 
resolving  that  it  be  affixed  to  long  lists  of  documents.  These  may  include  agree- 
ments to  small  contracts,  mortgage  loans  and  grave  grants,  as  well  as  conveyances. 
In  other  authorities  such  a minute  is  regarded  as  quite  unnecessary,  sealing  being 
authorised  as  a matter  of  routine  in  pursuance  of  official  minutes  under  a general 
standing  order. 

The  setting  of  the  council  meeting 

24.  In  a small  authority,  the  council  chamber  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
multi-purpose  hall.  The  chairman  (for  whom  there  is  often  a specially  built  high 
backed  chair)  may  sit  at  an  ordinary  table,  and  the  members  on  ordinary  wooden 
chairs  arranged  in  rows.  No  robes  or  wigs  were  worn  at  the  district  council 
meetings  we  attended.  There  may  be  a complete  absence  of  the  ceremony 
normally  associated  with  council  meetings  in  a borough.  Nobody  may  stand 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  chairman  and  difficulty  may  be  encountered  in  quietening 
the  members  so  that  a start  can  be  made  on  the  agenda.  (In  one  rural  district 
where  the  chairman  of  the  council  was  allowed  to  exercise  real  power,  we 
suspect  that  the  token  subordination  symbolised  in  the  respects  shown  to  many 
mayors,  for  example,  would  have  been  embarrassing). 

25.  A fairly  small  borough  we  visited  gave  a sharp  contrast  in  almost  every  way. 
A fine  modem  hall  contained  a carefully  designed  chamber.  The  chairs  were 
pieces  of  expert  craftmanship  in  wood  and  leatherwork.  The  mayor’s  chair  was 
placed  on  a dais,  and  the  members  sat  in  pairs  at  specially  designed  tables.  The 
mayor  was,  as  might  be  expected,  robed  and  chained:  the  members  also  wore 
robes,  the  aldermen  red  and  the  councillors  blue.  They  stood  silently  as  the 
mayor  entered.  A religious  service  was  held  by  the  mayor’s  chaplain  before  the 
meeting  began. 

26.  To  some  extent  the  informality  which  typifies  many  district  council  meetings 
and  the  high  degree  of  formality  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  boroughs  are 
reproduced  in  the  contrast  between  a county  council  meeting  and  that  of  a 
county  borough,  although  the  county  council  is  likely  to  have  a specially  built 
chamber,  not  in  itself  unlike  that  of  many  county  boroughs.  The  size  of  the 
meeting  and  its  relative  infrequency  in  counties  also  tend  to  endow  the  occasion 
with  an  element  of  formality  and  an  atmosphere  of  importance. 

27.  In  pre-1939  buildings  a neo-classical  or  baroque  style  appears  to  be  favoured 
for  the  chamber,  with  much  oak-panelling  and  brown  leather.  The  larger 
authorities  we  visited  tended  to  favour  semi-circular  benching  for  members, 
often  in  tiers,  more  in  the  French  style  which  obscures  the  division  between  the 
parties  than  in  the  rectangular  Westminster  fashion.  It  is  not  the  practice  in  some 
party  political  authorities  for  members  to  group  themselves  along  party  lines 
in  the  chamber.  In  others  an  attempt  is  made  to  oppose  left  and  right,  although 
separate  aldermanic  or  chairmen’s  benches  may,  by  their  arrangement,  add  an 
element  of  confusion.  A House  of  Commons  pattern  does  of  course  require  a 
reasonable  amount  of  balance  between  the  government  party  and  the  opposition. 
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In  a good  proportion  of  our  party  authorities  this  does  not  exist:  the  small 
number  of  opposition  members  makes  it  impossible  to  seat  the  parties  opposite 
each  other. 

28.  It  is  usual  for  the  chairman  or  mayor  to  have  his  deputy  to  one  side,  and  the 
Clerk  may  be  seated  to  the  other,  often  at  a lower  level.  Sometimes  the  Clerk  sits 
before  and  below  the  chair,  like  a clerk  in  court.  In  certain  cases  the  chairmen  of 
committees  take  a place  on  the  dais  to  make  their  reports,  although  in  most 
meetings  we  visited  they  spoke  from  the  floor. 

29.  We  shall  not  here  describe  the  facilities  for  the  public  and  press  at  council 
meetings  as  these  will  be  referred  to  in  Chapter  17.  We  show  there  that  the 
documentation,  seating  and  degree  of  audibility  often  fall  short  of  the  ideal. 
The  ‘ geography  ’ of  the  chamber  often  adds  to  the  confusion.  It  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  parties.  One  of  us  spent  the  whole  of  a meeting  of  a council, 
which  was  organised  on  rigid  party  lines,  in  trying  to  make  out  which  speakers 
belonged  to  the  opposition  and  which  to  the  majority  party,  and  with  very 
incomplete  success. 

30.  In  Chapter  6 we  have  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  part  mayors  and 
chairmen  of  councils  play  at  council  meetings.  We  have  also  made  references  to 
the  key  role  of  the  committee  chairmen  in  Chapter  7. 

31.  Officers,  apart  from  the  Clerk  himself,  have  no  official  part  in  the  meeting. 
Heads  of  department  may  not  even  attend,  as  in  one  county  borough  we  visited. 
If  they  do  they  may  be  seated  around  the  walls  or  in  other  positions  from  which 
they  are  unable  to  communicate  with  chairmen.  Sometimes  the  complete  separa- 
tion which  is  obviously  intended  in  the  design  of  the  seating  is  broken  down  in  an 
obvious  way.  For  example  a chief  officer  may  cross  the  floor  in  order  to  brief  his 
chairman  on  a matter  on  which  he  is  ill-informed,  or  notes  may  pass  backward 
and  forward  along  the  table.  In  other  authorities,  the  chief  officers  may  be 
seated  at  a central  table  in  front  of  their  respective  chairmen  so  that  they  may 
turn  round  and  brief  them  as  necessary. 

32.  Although  the  Clerk  is  a prominent  figure  at  meetings,  especially  in  those 
authorities  where  he  is  wigged  and  wears  a black  silk  robe,  he  often  takes  little 
part  in  the  conduct  of  the  meeting.  He  gives  advice  on  legal  matters  and  on  stand- 
ing orders  and  sometimes  is  called  on  for  other  information.  In  some  authorities 
he  speaks  only  when  called  upon;  in  others  as  it  appears  to  him  necessary.  He 
counts  votes  or  calls  the  roll  for  votes  where  these  methods  are  adopted.  His 
main  influence  is  unseen — in  the  preparation  and  documentation  of  the  meeting 
and  in  his  action  on  the  decisions  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

33.  The  control  exercised  over  the  business  at  a meeting  determines  how  far  a 
committee  chairman  may  be  able  to  manage  without  the  help  of  immediate 
advice  from  the  officers.  If  all  questions  are  by  notice  and  reports  limited  to  a 
very  few  matters,  he  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  manage  alone.  In  most  of  the 
authorities  we  visited,  however,  including  some  quite  large  ones,  the  reports 
covered  all  or  practically  all  of  the  month’s  or  the  quarter’s  committee  decisions. 
Members  were  able  to  take  up  any  obscure  point  in  the  committee  minutes,  or 
bring  up  on  a related  item  a question  which  raised  new  issues.  It  would  be  making 
unreasonable  demands  upon  a chairman  to  expect  him  to  speak  effectively  on 
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matters  of  this  kind  without  consulting  his  chief  officer.  We  heard  this  attempted 
and  in  some  cases  the  result  was  far  from  satisfactory. 

34.  The  conduct  and  atmosphere  of  the  council  meetings  we  attended  varied  so 
much  as  to  defy  any  generalisation.  Some  meetings  were  conducted  with  dignity, 
there  was  an  easy  deference  to  the  chair,  the  tone  was  on  the  whole  quiet  and  the 
councillors  attentive.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  meetings  where  there  was  so 
much  whispering  or  open  talk  amongst  the  members  that  many  of  the  speakers 
were  inaudible.  Feelings  sometimes  rose  on  party  matters,  although  there  was  a 
high  degree  of  irascibility  in  certain  of  the  smaller  authorities  where  personalities 
rather  than  party  politics  were  the  cause. 

35.  Tables  XIII  and  Xllla  show  the  degree  to  which  council  meetings  vary  in 
length.  It  may  be  recalled  from  Chapter  2 that  most  meetings  finish  in  under  two 
hours,  although  in  the  case  of  counties  and  county  boroughs  average  lengths  of 
between  two  and  four  hours  are  most  common.  Most  of  the  very  long  meetings 
appear  to  occur  in  urban  areas  and  seem  commonest,  for  some  reason,  in  county 
boroughs  with  populations  of  100  to  200  thousand  and  in  the  outer  London 
Boroughs,  which  are  of  a not  dissimilar  size.  An  average  length  of  over  four 
hours  (in  one  case  of  eight  and  a half  hours)  suggests  that  a high  proportion  of 
meetings  must  be  considerably  longer.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cannot  help  but  be 
extremely  exhausting  to  the  many  members  in  full-time  employment  elsewhere  and 
must  in  themselves  constitute  a strong  disincentive  to  recruitment  to  the  council 
for  people  who  have  an  active  business  or  professional  life.  As  we  have  shown, 
few  authorities  impose  a maximum  duration  on  councils,  so  that  the  commitment 
in  time  is  an  uncertain  and  unpredictable  one. 

What  happens  at  council  meetings 

36.  The  main  reason  for  setting  up  local  government  councils  is  to  provide  for 
certain  types  of  local  decision  to  be  made  in  a democratic  way.  However,  very 
few  matters  appear  to  be  discussed  and  determined  in  the  actual  meetings  of  large 
modem  councils:  the  real  decisions  are  in  general  made  elsewhere  and  the 
council  meeting  merely  gives  them  formal  sanction. 

37.  We  shall  here  attempt  to  look  more  closely  at  the  contemporary  functions  of 
council  meetings,  analysing  what  we  heard  at  those  we  attended  and  classifying 
this  according  to  its  purpose.  Some  of  this  classification  may  be  somewhat 
arbitrary  since  the  purposes  of  some  statements  in  council  may  be  interpreted  in 
different  ways,  but  it  is  hoped  that  nevertheless  the  exercise  will  help  towards  an 
understanding  of  the  influence  of  council  meetings  and  also  indicate  their 
potential  value  for  the  future.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  they  have  been  so  little 
studied  since  they  are  open  to  all  and  of  great  interest  to  any  student  of  social 
behaviour. 

38.  We  shall  start  this  section  of  the  study  by  looking  at  the  ways  in  which 
information  is  communicated  at  council  meetings.  After  this  we  shall  consider 
the  ways  in  which  attempts  are  made  to  exercise  pressures  or  influence  action. 
The  function  of  the  council  in  settling  disagreements,  both  within  the  council  and 
in  the  general  community,  will  then  be  considered.  Finally,  we  shall  examine  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  observed  creative  discussion:  the  putting  forward  and 
evolution  of  ideas. 
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(i)  Communication 

39.  The  council  meeting  is  obviously  an  opportunity  to  spread  information 
amongst  the  members.  In  some  authorities  this  goes  beyond  information  about 
the  recommendations  in  the  committee  reports,  which  are  generally  well  docu- 
mented in  the  council  papers  and  may  be  supplemented  very  little  by  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  at  the  meeting  unless  they  find  this  necessary  to  answer  points 
raised  by  speakers  on  the  reports.  In  Welsh  authorities  we  visited,  much  news 
was  given  from  the  chair.  The  deaths  of  a former  member,  of  members’  relations 
and  of  a retired  officer  were  announced  (in  one  case  with  an  account  of  the 
funeral  and  the  funeral  attendances).  Members  were  also  informed  of  the 
marriage  of  a councillor.  In  these  authorities  (which  included  a county)  there 
was  a strong  sense  of  community,  of  the  members  belonging  together,  of  a kind 
we  did  not  find  in  the  English  authorities  we  visited.  Elsewhere,  announcements 
were  made  about  internal  matters — trouble  over  delivery  of  the  agenda,  provision 
of  new  facilities  for  members  in  the  council  offices,  etc. 

40.  Of  more  importance  were  announcements  or  speeches  designed  for  general 
public  information.  Examples  are  chiefly  from  rural  areas  and  include  the  results 
of  a special  charity  collection,  a letter  from  the  county  giving  information  about 
shop-opening  hours  at  Christmas  and  one  case  we  have  already  mentioned,  a 
change  in  the  hours  of  a sub-post  office.  Members  and  officers  may  try  to  ensure, 
by  this  means,  that  factual  information  of  this  sort  is  spread  through  the  local 
press. 

41.  There  are  also  items  of  information  obviously  aimed  at  the  press  in  order  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  council  or  another  body.  A committee  chairman 
may  for  example  attempt  to  publicise  his  service  by  describing  the  facilities 
offered  to  the  public.  A finance  committee  chairman’s  annual  statement  on  the 
budget  and  the  level  of  the  rate  is  of  course  of  high  importance.  A special  state- 
ment may  be  made  on  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  action 
is  required  by  members  of  the  public,  or  which  may  affect  their  rights  and  about 
which  they  should  therefore  be  forewarned.  New  arrangements  for  administrative 
matters  such  as  rent  collections  may  be  explained.  False  rumours  may  be  scotched 
(as  in  one  case  concerning  exhumations).  In  one  instance  a committee  chairman 
explained  the  reasons  for  a delay  in  certain  public  works.  The  presentation  of 
prizes  is  carried  out  at  council  meetings  partly  for  the  purpose  of  publicity.  At  a 
district  council  meeting  appreciation  was  expressed  of  the  way  in  which  a Minister 
of  the  Crown  had  officiated  at  an  opening  ceremony,  and  also  (perhaps  unusually 
at  a council  meeting)  of  the  efficient  way  in  which  the  officers  had  made  the 
arrangements. 

42.  In  a party  authority  statements  of  this  kind  may,  of  course,  be  designed  to 
boost  the  reputation  of  the  majority  party:  they  were  said  to  increase  in  the 
period  before  an  election.  If  given  prominence  in  the  press,  they  can  form  a 
valuable  part  of  public  relations  activity.  In  so  far  as  they  are  aimed  at  influencing 
public  behaviour,  they  overlap  the  matters  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

(ii)  Pressures 

43.  This  and  some  of  the  following  sections  are  closely  related  to  the  accounts  of 
members’  relations  with  electors  and  concepts  of  the  councillor’s  role  which  we 
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have  given  in  Chapter  3.  There  may  appear  to  be  some  inconsistency  in  that 
functions  which  are  given  prominence  in  the  present  chapter  appeared  relatively 
slight  when  we  were  considering  the  roles  of  councillors  in  general.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  perspective  is  different.  Our  study 
of  relations  with  electors  was  based  mainly  on  subjective  impressions  given  to  us 
by  members  and  officers,  whereas  this  study  has  as  its  main  data  observations  at 
actual  council  meetings.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  subjective  impressions 
were  misleading.  There  are  very  few  full  council  meetings  in  comparison  with 
committee  and  other  meetings  of  members  dealing  with  official  business,  and 
during  council  meetings  only  two  or  three  members  may  take  a prominent  part  in 
questioning  committee  recommendations  while  most  of  the  remainder  are  passive 
or  merely  acting  in  defence  of  decisions  elsewhere.  The  functions  of  the  ordinary 
member,  whom  we  had  primarily  in  mind  in  the  earlier  chapter,  are  therefore  not 
necessarily  reflected  in  those  of  the  handful  of  members  who  attempt  to  exert 
pressure  in  a council  meeting. 

44.  Speeches  at  council  meetings  may  be  aimed  outwards,  to  influence  the  public 
or  specific  sections  of  the  public,  or  they  may  be  aimed  inwards,  to  influence  the 
decisions  of  fellow  members.  Examples  of  the  former  kind  are  a speech  by  a 
chairman  of  a health  committee  with  the  purpose  of  producing  a more  enlightened 
attitude  towards  the  mentally  ill,  statements  in  connection  with  the  National 
Farmers’  Union  1965  poster  campaign  attacking  the  price  review  and  bringing 
out  the  hazards  to  road  safety  raised  by  the  posters,  and  statements  as  part  of 
dipped  (and  anti-dipped)  headlights  campaigns.  A district  council  we  attended 
spent  some  considerable  time  discussing  how  it  could  influence  the  county  to  act 
on  certain  matters.  Action  to  prevent  local  railway  closures  was  a subject  we 
heard  discussed  at  several  meetings. 

45.  In  more  than  one  authority  we  visited,  members  used  the  council  meeting  to 
give  vent  to  their  feelings  about  vandalism,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  making  an 
improvement  by  influencing  public  opinion.  Sometimes  the  pressure  is  more 
specific.  A housing  committee  chairman  did  his  best  to  discredit  a tenants’ 
association  which,  he  alleged,  was  communist  inspired.  Members  in  another 
authority  registered  a protest  against  the  action  of  the  magistrates  in  licensing  a 
public  house. 

46.  The  petition  is  the  most  obvious  form  of  pressure  used  to  influence  the 
council.  Forces  may  also  be  brought  in  from  outside  by  arranging  to  fill  the 
gallery  with  members  of  the  public  who  feel  strongly  on  a matter  to  be  raised  at  a 
meeting.  Normally,  however,  pressure  is  attempted  through  speeches,  whether  or 
not  there  is  an  intention  to  force  the  council  to  a division.  A member,  acting 
without  apparent  consultation  with  any  group  or  party,  may  for  example  urge 
measures  to  combat  drug-taking  amongst  young  people,  or  the  building  of  a 
pedestrian  bridge  or  under-pass,  or  the  provision  of  special  transport  from 
villages  to  evening  classes.  It  may  be  that  he  or  she  has  raised  the  matter  previously 
in  committee  but  failed  to  persuade  the  committee  to  take  action,  or  quite  often 
it  may  be  that  the  member  concerned  does  not  belong  to  the  specialist  committee 
concerned  and  hopes  to  have  the  proposal  referred  to  the  committee  for  action. 
The  inspiration  may  derive  from  a purely  personal  idea,  from  interviews  with 
electors,  or — not  infrequently — from  an  item  in  the  press  or  on  radio  or  television. 
There  may  be  a hope  of  finding  supporting  speakers  on  the  council — and  even  in 
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councils  with  strong  party  groups  which  we  attended  support  for  such  proposals, 
if  they  had  no  party  policy  implications,  might  come  from  members  of  the 
opposing  side.  There  are,  of  course,  often  ‘ hobby-horse  riders  ’ amongst  the 
councillors  who  take  every  opportunity  to  bring  forward  the  same  schemes  or 
grievances  although  experience  should  have  taught  them  that  they  are  unlikely 
to  gain  support. 

47.  A councillor  may  put  forward  a matter  as  an  individual,  although  obviously 
representing  a group  interest.  It  is  perhaps  on  planned  occasions  of  this  kind  that 
the  public  gallery  is  most  likely  to  be  filled  with  interested  persons.  Members 
attacking  a secondary  school  re-organisation  scheme,  for  example,  may  be  in 
consultation  with  grammar  school  parents’  and  old  boys’  associations.  Interests 
in  favour  of  preservation  such  as  Georgian  Societies  and  the  Council  for  the 
Preservation  of  Rural  England  are  strong  in  some  areas,  exceptionally  vocal  and 
often  have  good  representation  on  the  council.  Councillors  attacking  fluoridation 
of  water  are  usually  well-informed  through  the  organisation  which  runs  a 
campaign  on  the  matter.  A planning  decision  which  the  inhabitants  affected 
believe  to  threaten  amenities  and  thereby  reduce  local  property  values  may  result 
in  exceptional  community  organisation  and  activity,  and  the  debate  in  full 
council  on  the  matter — as  in  the  case  of  secondary  school  re-organisation  and 
other  policy  decisions  which  deeply  affect  social  interests— may  be  the  climax, 
the  main  ‘ set-piece  ’ of  a protracted  campaign.  A tenancy  decision  involving 
only  one  individual  who  has  some  form  of  group  support  may  also  lead  to  a major 
council  debate.  Where  the  matter  is  not  pre-decided  by  party  machinery,  the 
group  opposing  a committee  recommendation  may  have  a genuine  chance  of 
swaying  opinion  on  the  council  over  to  their  side  and  achieving  a victory.  This 
happened  once  in  the  13  meetings  we  attended  (in  a party  authority  where  the 
majority  party  was  divided  on  a matter),  although  there  was  another  meeting  in 
a non-party  controlled  authority  where  there  was  a major  debate  on  a planning 
decision  and  there  appeared  to  be  a real  possibility  of  a recommendation  of  the 
planning  committee  which  had  the  concurrent  approval  of  the  finance  committee 
being  overturned. 

(iii)  Party  pressures 

48.  The  debates  on  policy  we  heard  which  followed  party  lines  were  almost 
entirely  lacking  in  the  drama  which  came  out  of  those  matters  where  there  was  a 
real  possibility  of  the  council  rejecting  committee  recommendations.  There  was 
a feeling  of  inevitability  about  party  attacks  on  direct  labour,  on  council  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  even  on  appointments  to  outside  bodies  where  party  bias 
was  alleged.  Party  political  points  often  seemed  to  be  dragged  in  irrelevantly. 
When  a committee  recommended  that  a travelling  fair  be  allowed  to  generate  its 
own  electricity  and  not  have  to  take  it  from  the  electricity  board,  for  example, 
this  was  held  out  as  a victory  for  private  enterprise.  On  the  other  side,  a good  piece 
of  work  by  a building  department  might  be  used  as  a pretext  for  extolling  the 
virtues  of  public  enterprise.  Sniping  on  unimportant  points  sometimes  appeared 
to  create  a general  feeling  of  ill-will:  on  the  other  hand  it  could  elsewhere  be 
accepted  as  a game,  not  inconsistent  with  good  humour.  Points  scored  were 
often  on  national  rather  than  local  policy.  There  was  for  example  a Conservative 
attack  on  high  interest  rates  on  loans.  In  so  far  as  local  elections  between  parties 
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appear  to  be  influenced  by  national  rather  than  local  politics,  members  may  often 
be  correct  in  judging  that  publicity  for  points  of  this  kind  is  a way  of  forwarding 
the  interests  of  their  local  party,  although  they  may  have  little  other  local 
relevance. 

49.  The  following  description  of  council  meetings  in  an  authority  where  party 
control  is  strong  shows  how  this  can  restrict  the  function  of  the  council  meetings : — - 

‘ It  has  become  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  the  Whips  to  be  taken  off 
in  respect  of  any  item  of  business  considered  at  the  council  meeting  and, 
because  of  the  disciplinary  rules  of  the  group,  the  voting  on  any  issue  is 
virtually  decided  before  the  council  proceedings  have  commenced. 

The  standard  and  tenor  of  debates  in  the  council  suffer  by  reason  of  the 
knowledge  that  the  voting  on  any  issue  has  already  been  pre-determined  by  a 
group  decision.  Debates  tend  to  take  the  form  of  long  speeches  (usually  of  a 
party  political  nature)  by  a few  spokesmen,  followed  by  a moving  of  a closure. 
As  a result  any  individual  members  who  may  wish  to  make  a contribution  to 
the  debate  can  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  do  so  ’. 

(iv)  Action  as  ' watchdog  ’ 

50.  Perhaps  of  more  importance  to  the  working  of  local  democracy  than  debate 
along  party  lines  is  the  watchfulness  shown  by  members,  whether  as  individuals 
or  as  members  of  a party,  on  possible  abuse  of  power  by  the  controlling  group  and 
on  failings  in  management.  This  is  the  role  of  ‘ watchdog  ’ on  behalf  of  the  public, 
spoken  about  by  some  of  the  members  whom  we  interviewed  and,  according  to 
our  observations  in  council,  a matter  of  real  influence.  It  is  an  obvious  case 
where  the  possibility  that  actions  will  be  subject  to  attack  has  a very  wide  but 
unseen  influence  in  maintaining  standards.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  much  that  people 
in  positions  of  power  are  afraid  of  losing  their  seats  as  a result  of  being  dis- 
credited : it  is,  we  think,  that  most  members  accept  in  principle  high  standards  of 
probity  and  efficiency  as  ends  in  themselves,  and  also  know  that  they  have  a 
reputation  to  lose  amongst  their  colleagues  if  they  fail  in  these  matters.  The 
scrutiny  in  council  (and  committee)  means  that  probity  and  efficiency  are  fre- 
quently being  tested,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  by  these  means. 

51.  We  found  that  a common  subject  for  accusations  of  abuse  of  authority  were 
visits  by  chairmen,  whether  to  Scotland,  to  Denmark  or  to  Tokyo.  In  two 
council  meetings  we  visited  arrangements  for  ceremonies  celebrating  steps  in  the 
authority’s  housing  programme  were  attacked,  in  one  case  on  the  grounds  of 
unnecessary  expenditure  and  in  the  other  because  certain  householders  had  been 
put  to  unnecessary  inconvenience.  A use  of  compulsory  orders  was  criticised  as 
unscrupulous.  The  closing  of  a road  was  attacked  as  unnecessary.  At  a meeting 
of  a relatively  small  council  there  was  complaint  about  inconsistencies  between 
a figure  in  the  estimates,  another  in  the  report  to  a committee  and  yet  another  in 
the  report  to  council. 

52.  Abuses  of  power  overlap  with  failings  in  management,  and  some  of  the 
examples  above  might  arguably  fall  into  the  latter  category.  Other  examples  of 
attempts  to  criticise  management  were  attacks  on  the  failure  to  use  vacant  sites 
for  interim  schemes  for  playgrounds,  etc.,  on  delay  over  making  house  improve- 
ment grants,  on  over-expenditure  on  housing  schemes,  on  allegedly  inaccurate 
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minutes,  on  delay  in  calling  special  joint  meetings  of  committees,  on  the  basis  of 
a decision  to  buy  a computer  and  on  the  handling  of  a strike  of  employees.  The 
critics  are  often  at  a disadvantage  in  these  matters  since  they  have  not  the  easy 
access  to  detailed  information  possessed  by  a committee  chairman.  A suspicion 
of  general  inefficiency  and  over-expenditure  can  be  used  as  the  ground  for 
demanding  the  employment  of  management  consultants  or  an  organisation  and 
methods  team.  The  idea  of  the  council  as  a body  to  watch  over  and  pass  judge- 
ments on  the  success  of  the  administration  was  expressed  by  a County  Clerk 
who  described  the  full  council  meeting  as  ‘ the  grand  inquest  of  the  quarter  ’. 

(v)  Settlement  of  conflicts 

53.  A disagreement  between  committees  may  be  settled  at  council  level,  although 
in  many  authorities  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  such  a matter  from 
going  so  far.  The  commonest  form  of  such  conflict  is  probably  between  the 
finance  and  service  committees  over  matters  of  expenditure.  In  one  authority  a 
disagreement  over  whether  the  public  health  or  the  housing  committee  should 
‘ administer  ’ an  old  people’s  home  had  gone  to  the  full  council  to  debate  and 
settle;  in  another  the  same  had  happened  in  a dispute  between  civil  defence  and 
education. 

54.  Conflicts  between  members  on  the  same  committee  are  also  frequently 
brought  up  in  full  council  by  members  of  minorities  on  committees,  as  there  is 
often  no  accepted  convention  that  committee  members  should  be  bound  by  a 
majority  decision.  In  one  small  authority  where  all  members  sat  on  every  com- 
mittee a councillor  we  interviewed  complained  that  members  who  lost  their 
arguments  in  committee  made  a regular  practice  of  bringing  the  matter  up  in 
council  and  trying  to  reverse  the  decision  there.  In  a party  political  authority  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  opposition  will  raise  selected  matters,  upon  which  they 
have  attacked  the  majority  party  in  committee,  in  full  council  since,  although 
they  may  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  rejection  of  a recommendation,  they  seek 
publicity  for  their  point  of  view. 

55.  Members  disagreeing  with  a committee  recommendation  may  argue  for  its 
rejection,  move  an  amendment  or  move  to  postpone  its  consideration  so  that  it 
may  be  referred  back  to  a committee  for  reconsideration.  We  were  told  of  several 
committee  recommendations  which  were  blocked  in  one  way  or  another, 
including  a secondary  school  re-organisation  plan  and  a capital  expenditure 
programme. 

56.  Apparent  agreement  in  committee  sometimes  vanishes  before  a council 
meeting  because  members  have  second  thoughts,  because  party  groups  make 
new  decisions  or  because  circumstances  change.  In  such  instances,  which  are 
fairly  frequent  on  some  councils,  a committee  chairman  may  withdraw  a re- 
commendation. 

57.  In  Table  XLVI  we  give  a summary  of  answers  to  a question  in  our  postal 
questionnaire  which  sought  information  on  the  number  of  recommendations  by 
committees  to  council  which,  during  a twelve  months’  period,  were  (a)  not 
approved  or  approved  subject  to  amendment,  or  (b)  referred  back  for  further 
consideration.  In  practice  some  authorities  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
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between  the  two  categories,  and  in  any  event  reference  back  often  implies  a 
decision  to  amend,  so  that  to  separate  the  answers  would  be  misleading.  About 
one  out  of  every  10  authorities  stated  that  no  recommendations  were  not 
approved,  amended,  or  referred  back.  These  comprised  9 % of  counties,  4 % of 
county  boroughs,  7%  of  non-county  boroughs,  17%  of  urban  districts  and  12% 
of  rural  districts.  The  average  number  of  recommendations  amended,  not 
approved  or  referred  back  during  the  year  was  five  in  the  counties,  24  in  the 
county  boroughs,  16  in  the  non-county  boroughs,  13  in  the  urban  districts  and 
eight  in  the  rural  districts.  The  range  is  wide  within  each  type  and  size  of  authority, 
and  in  general  there  appears  to  be  no  relationship  to  size.  The  highest  number  in 
any  one  authority  was  128  in  a county  borough  in  the  population  range  100-200 
thousand.  This  was  closely  followed  by  an  urban  district  in  the  population  range 
60-100  thousand.  One  urban  district  with  a population  of  under  10  thousand 
amended,  rejected  or  referred  back  89  recommendations  in  the  year. 

58.  Comparison  with  the  details  given  for  the  London  boroughs  in  Table  XL  Via 
is  not  simple,  since  these  cover  the  unrepresentative  five  months  of  April  to 
August,  1965.  While  the  average  in  the  outer  London  boroughs  of  13  non- 
approvals or  references  back  is  in  line  with  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
practices  of  other  urban  authorities,  the  inner  London  boroughs  give  much 
lower  returns,  and  half  of  them  appear  in  fact  to  have  accepted  all  their  com- 
mittees’ recommendations. 

59.  Caution  is  necessary  in  interpreting  these  figures.  A number  of  references 
back  at  the  meetings  we  attended  were  obviously  due  to  second  thoughts  by 
chairmen  and  officers  or  decisions  in  the  party  group.  Where  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  group  not  to  consider  new  problems  until  they  have  been  considered  by 
committee,  and  to  ‘ vet  ’ them  between  the  committee  and  the  full  council 
meeting,  it  is  obvious  that  an  amendment,  withdrawal  or  reference  back  may  by 
no  means  be  an  indication  of  the  power  and  importance  of  the  council  meeting; 
it  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  an  indication  of  the  influence  of  the  party  group. 

60.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a broader  sense  in  which  the  council  settles 
differences.  We  have  described  above  some  of  the  pressures  brought  to  bear  in 
the  council  chamber,  whether  successfully  or  not.  These  are  expressions  of  the 
ferment  of  conflicting  interests,  both  self-seeking  and  altruistic,  in  society  both 
in  the  local  community  and  at  national  level.  Where  they  are  concerned  with 
matters  within  the  competence  of  local  government,  they  may  meet  in  the  open 
in  the  council  chamber  and  the  decisions,  which  are  bound  to  satisfy  some  and 
frustrate  others,  can  be  seen  by  all  to  be  reached  through  the  choices  of  elected 
representatives  and  therefore  to  have  democratic  sanction  and  so  deserve 
general  respect.  In  this  role  the  council  metes  out  effective  judgements,  deciding 
between,  for  example,  those  who  believe  they  have  found  a scientific  key  to 
dental  health  in  fluoridation  and  those  who  fear  additives  in  public  water 
supplies,  those  who  believe  public  building  should  be  done  by  private  enterprise 
and  those  who  press  for  building  by  government,  those  who  want  to  mix  school- 
children  of  different  abilities  and  social  background  and  those  who  favour 
separation  and  the  preservation  of  existing  institutions,  and  those  who  wish  to 
enlarge  public  services  and  those  who  believe  it  is  more  important  to  restrict  the 
burden  of  the  rates. 
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(vi)  Contribution  of  ideas 

61.  We  have  recorded  a number  of  suggestions  and  constructive  queries  made  at 
the  council  meetings  we  attended.  One  member  suggested  the  use  of  certain 
traffic  warning  signals  he  had  seen  in  operation  during  a holiday  in  France  and 
others  advocated  four-phase  traffic  lights,  general  one-way  systems  and  ideas  for 
economy  on  refuse  collection.  Members  inquired  if  a new  clinic  could  be  con- 
verted into  a comprehensive  local  health  centre.  Ideas  were  contributed  on  the 
modernisation  of  certain  council  properties. 

62.  The  full  council  is  an  unsuitable  body  for  the  examination  and  discussion  of 
ideas  of  this  kind  and  members  who  raise  them  are  therefore  often  asked  to  put 
their  ideas  before  the  relevant  committee.  They  may,  however,  achieve  a purpose 
by  obtaining  publicity  for  their  idea  (and  perhaps  for  themselves  also)  through  a 
press  report. 

(vii)  As  a public  forum 

63.  A County  Clerk  whom  we  interviewed  stressed  the  value  of  the  council  as  a 
body  in  which  opinions  on  matters  outside  the  council’s  control  could  be  venti- 
lated and  the  members  and  public  stirred  into  action.  He  thought  its  use  for 
giving  expression  to  general  grievances  and  as  a pressure  group  was  a good  thing. 
By  far  the  commonest  matter  of  this  kind  occupying  councils  we  visited  was 
railway  closures.  These  were  threatening  the  habits  and  interests  of  many  in- 
habitants of  small  towns  and  villages,  who  turned  to  councillors  to  complain. 
It  is  natural  that  this  subject,  so  much  bound  up  with  the  economic  and  cultural 
life  of  the  area,  should  be  the  concern  of  the  main  local  elected  bodies,  since  it  is 
closely  related  to  problems  of  highway  transport,  welfare  and  general  develop- 
ment which  are  their  own  responsibility. 

Summary  and  conclusions 

64.  The  council  meeting  is  the  point  within  the  local  government  system  from 
which  all  activity  receives  its  sanction.  Its  formal  importance  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  open  to  the  public  help  to  explain  the  extent  to  which  dignified  surroundings, 
special  dress  and  ceremony,  often  emphasising  the  traditional  aspect  of  the 
meeting,  are  used  to  inspire  respect.  How  far  a council  succeeds  in  achieving  a 
suitable  image  by  these  means  is  impossible  to  measure.  We  did  not  find  any 
relationship  between  the  external  forms— the  gowns  and  the  ceremony— and  the 
self-discipline  and  orderliness  of  the  meeting. 

65.  The  importance  of  the  council’s  sanction  is  more  remote  in  the  case  of  those 
committees  which  possess  delegated  powers.  We  have  deliberately  not  entered 
into  an  examination  of  the  way  delegation  to  committees  affects  discussion  at 
committee  level,  or  the  difficult  question  of  how  far  decisions  under  delegated 
powers  may  reasonably  be  considered  in  full  council,  since  we  thought  our 
sample  did  not  contain  a wide  enough  range  of  data  to  support  such  a study. 
As  far  as  we  could  judge,  delegation  to  committees  did  not  raise  problems 
sufficient  to  put  its  value  in  doubt.  It  tended  to  have  a beneficial  effect  on 
council  meetings  since  a large  amount  of  detail  was  removed  from  the  reports  of 
some  committees  and  there  was  in  consequence  more  concentration  on  matters 
of  importance.  The  necessity  of  giving  notice  of  questions  or  motions  on 
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delegated  matters  may  be  expected  to  lead  to  more  forethought  before  these  are 
dealt  with  in  council,  and  generally  to  produce  a higher  standard  of  debate. 

66.  The  use  of  the  council  meeting  as  a means  to  publicise  facts  of  general 
importance  may  be  justified,  it  seems  to  us,  provided  that  it  is  not  abused  by  the 
inclusion  of  minor  detail.  On  the  one  hand  the  mayor  or  chairman  of  council 
may  appropriately  communicate  to  members  and  public  information  on  signifi- 
cant local  events,  and  the  chairmen  of  committees,  through  their  reports,  convey 
knowledge  of  the  aims  and  successes  of  their  services.  The  problem  is  chiefly  one 
of  time : in  a large  authority  it  may  be  reasonable  to  arrange,  as  is  the  practice 
of  some  councils  already,  that  there  is  only  one  main  report  on  a particular 
service  in  each  full  year,  and  that  it  is  the  subject  of  a general  debate. 

67.  Central  to  the  council’s  function  is  the  settling  of  differences — both  between 
its  own  committees  and  in  a wider  sense.  It  can  provide  for  various  groups, 
whether  of  a party  political  nature  or  based  on  other  interests,  to  put  forward 
their  viewpoints  on  important  local  problems  and  obtain  a democratic  and 
public  verdict.  Where  party  lines  do  not  predetermine  the  decision  and  where 
there  are  neutral  councillors  to  be  influenced,  the  debate,  according  to  our 
observations,  can  have  genuine  drama,  can  give  the  individual  member  a sense 
of  significant  participation  such  as  helps  to  make  backbench  membership 
worthwhile,  and  can  provide  real  interest  to  the  public  in  the  gallery. 

68.  Party  organisation  in  council  has  the  great  merit  of  identifying  responsibility 
for  policy  and  action.  We  have  shown  that  members’  watchfulness  to  ensure  that 
authority  is  not  abused  and  that  management  is  efficient  is  an  important  influence 
within  the  system,  both  in  party  and  non-party  authorities.  Without  the  solidarity 
of  the  party  group,  the  attack  on  these  matters  may  be  directed  at  personalities, 
or  even  at  officers  who  are  unable  to  speak  to  defend  themselves.  This  clear 
identification  of  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  administrative  power  seems  to 
us  a matter  of  the  highest  importance  in  a large  organisation,  and  to  require  a 
clearer  line  of  accountability  than  is  often  present  under  the  contemporary 
committee  system. 

69.  Should  the  council  be  used  for  discussing  matters  outside  the  field  of 
responsibility  for  local  government,  such  as  railway  closures  and  matters  of 
national  policy  ? There  is  an  obvious  danger  here  of  attention  being  drawn  away 
from  the  central  responsibilities  of  the  council  to  ineffectual  debate  on  subjects 
which  are  often  perhaps  of  a more  glamorous  nature.  Yet  there  are  local 
developments,  outside  the  orbit  of  authorities,  which  interlock  with  and  affect 
their  responsibilities,  and  it  may  be  thought  right  that  the  most  representative 
and  democratic  body  in  an  area  should  have  a chance  to  assimilate  local  feelings 
on  these  matters  and  press  for  the  interest  of  the  area  as  a whole  to  be  taken  into 
account.  It  may  be  seen  as  the  valid  exercise  of  a general  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  its  area. 

70.  All  these  matters  have  a bearing  on  the  attractiveness  of  local  government 
service  to  potential  members.  If  meetings  have  a measure  of  dignity,  discuss 
matters  of  substance  and  have  the  sense  of  making  real  decisions ; if  councillors 
are  clear  where  responsibility  for  services  lies  and  have  the  means  to  assess  and 
criticise  those  amongst  them  who  are  accountable  for  the  way  in  which  they  are 
administered,  members  of  the  public  may  be  attracted  who  are  genuinely 
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interested  in  playing  a part  in  determining  the  lines  of  development  of  the  local 
community. 

71.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  major  formal  innovation  necessary  as  far 
as  council  meetings  are  concerned:  most  appear  to  make  adequate  provision  in 
their  standing  orders  for  formal  questioning  of  chairmen  and  for  orderly  dis- 
cussion on  reports  and  motions.  The  main  problem  at  present  is  perhaps  the 
volume  of  matters,  many  of  which  are  trivial,  in  the  committee  reports  in  some 
authorities.  We  suspect  that  the  quantity  of  papers  sometimes  circulated  daunts 
many  members  from  the  study  necessary  to  single  out  what  is  significant.  Many 
authorities  have  shown  the  way  to  reduce  this  problem  by  the  selective  reporting 
and  highlighting  of  matters  of  importance,  which  we  have  described  elsewhere. 
Where  members  feel  that  such  methods  deprive  them  of  essential  opportunities 
to  exercise  their  responsibilities  for  matters  outside  the  reports,  stress  may  be  laid 
upon  the  provisions  existing  to  raise  questions  and  motions  by  notice,  and  if  it 
is  felt  that  these  provisions  are  inadequate  in  any  authority  the  standing  orders 
of  the  authority  concerned  might  be  examined  with  a view  to  improving  their 
operation. 
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Triennial  Elections 

1.  We  discussed  this  topic  with  relatively  few  members  and  officers  and  only  in 
those  authorities  where  a third  of  the  councillors  are  at  present  re-elected  an- 
nually. Our  evidence  on  this  subject  is  therefore  considerably  less  extensive  than 
on  most  matters  on  which  we  have  written.  It  is  of  value  mainly  perhaps  in  so 
far  as  it  brings  out  the  kind  of  considerations  in  members’  and  officers’  minds 
when  they  consider  this  issue. 

2.  In  the  case  of  those  authorities  we  visited  where  a triennial  election  system 
was  in  force  (the  counties  and  rural  districts)  both  members  and  officers  appeared 
to  accept  without  question  that  this  was  the  natural  and  the  best  way  of  doing 
things.  There  were  signs  of  greater  continuity  and  steadiness  of  policy  than  in 
the  urban  authorities  with  annual  elections,  but  we  think  that  other  factors  than 
the  frequency  of  elections  were  probably  of  much  greater  importance  in  this 
respect.  Certainly  there  was  no  evidence  that  triennial  elections  resulted  in  less 
continuity  than  in  other  authorities,  as  might  have  been  expected  if  the  argument 
for  annual  elections  on  the  grounds  of  continuity  of  membership  and  policy  has 
any  force. 

3.  Amongst  the  members  we  interviewed  on  the  subject,  views  opposed  to 
triennial  elections  outnumbered  those  in  favour  by  two  to  one.  The  officers  were 
almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  triennial  elections. 

4.  Members  argued  in  favour  of  triennial  elections : 

(i)  That  a year  was  not  long  enough  to  build  up  a consistent  policy  and  show 
that  it  could  be  carried  out.  An  assurance  of  a reasonable  period  in  office  was 
therefore  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  democratic  machinery. 

(ii)  Tha.t  the  apathy  of  the  public  did  not  justify  annual  elections.  As  one  chair- 
man said,  * When  you  have  to  turn  out  the  same  person  for  three  different 
elections  a year,  for  example,  a council,  a parliamentary  and  a bye-election,  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  maintain  interest  ’. 

(iii)  That  they  were  less  expensive  than  annual  elections. 

5.  Officers  also  made  the  first  two  of  these  points.  Regarding  the  first,  one  Clerk 
has  suggested  that  the  complete  retirement  of  the  council  every  three  years  would 
be  a useful  safeguard  against  irresponsible  action  if  the  doctrine  of  ultra  vires 
were  abolished.  This  suggestion  implies  that  annual  elections  work  against  the 
clear  attribution  of  political  responsibility.  Officers  are  however  more  concerned 
with  what  happens  during  the  annual  cycle.  It  is  argued: 

(iv)  That  everything  is  done  with  an  eye  to  the  ballot  box  when  there  are  annual 
elections. 

(v)  That  from  January  to  May  every  year  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  serious 
consideration  of  political  decisions.  One  officer  was  quite  certain  that  some 
councillors  made  speeches  attacking  or  embarrassing  the  officers  during  the 
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pre-election  period  in  order  to  get  into  the  press.  Two  Clerks  said  that  as  far  as 
possible  they  kept  controversial  items  off  the  agenda  at  this  time  as  they  found 
that  they  resulted  in  a lot  of  fierce  and  pretty  pointless  discussion. 

(vi)  That  annual  elections  cause  regular  disturbances  to  business  which  militate 
against  continuity  and  put,  if  anything,  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
officers  because  of  the  way  they  distract  the  members. 

6.  The  only  argument  against  triennial  elections  from  the  members  and  from 
the  one  officer  who  opposed  such  a change  was  that  annual  elections  secured 
continuity.  An  alderman  said  that  they  had  a ‘ stabilising  effect  ’ and  prevented 
rapid  changes.  One  party  leader  thought  it  would  be  a ‘ tragedy  ’ to  have 
completely  new  committees  due  to  a ‘ clean  sweep  ’ of  the  council.  We  feel  that 
we  have  not  penetrated  to  the  bases  of  members’  feelings  on  this  matter.  It  may 
be  that  they  feel  there  would  be  problems  in  maintaining  the  continuous  alertness 
of  the  political  machine  without  the  annual  stimulus  of  an  election  campaign, 
or  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a fear  of  sudden  change.  We  do  not  understand 
why  it  should  be  so  generally  suspected  that  triennial  elections  would  be  likely 
to  result  in  a sudden  drastic  change  in  the  membership  of  the  council  and  its 
committees,  since  most  of  the  existing  members  would,  we  think  from  present 
indications,  attempt  to  hold  their  seats  on  the  council,  and  if  they  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  electors,  would  do  so  with  success. 

7.  It  was  also  suggested : 

(i)  That  November  was  a better  date  for  elections  than  shortly  after  the  pre- 
paration of  the  budget  in  May,  since  the  present  date  resulted  in  ‘ false  economies  ’ 
for  electioneering  purposes ; 

(ii)  That  councils  should  have  a life  of  five  to  six  years  with  a change  of  half  the 
members  every  two  and  half  to  three  years,  in  order  to  ‘ cut  out  playing  to  the 
gallery  ’. 

(iii)  That  triennial  elections  would  be  sensible  only  if  the  present  size  of  councils 
were  reduced;  that  it  would  be  an  opportunity  to  make  of  present  three-member 
wards  single  one-member  constituencies  and  thereby  reduce  memberships  to  one 
third  of  their  current  size. 

8.  We  have  no  doubt  from  our  observations  that  annual  elections  do  result  in 
frequent  disturbance  of  long-term  planning  with  an  eye  to  short-term  gains  at 
the  polls.  The  span  of  a year  is  not  sufficiently  long  for  the  public  to  identify 
responsibility  for  new  policies  with  a council  as  a whole.  We  think,  in  fact,  that 
annual  elections  are  an  enervating  factor  which  contributes  to  the  public 
misunderstanding  of  and  indifference  to  current  local  government.  A concurrent 
period  of  office  of  a minimum  of  three  years  would  enable  one  council,  or  the 
majority  party  on  the  council,  to  formulate  and  put  into  effect  a carefully  planned 
policy,  and  would  give  time  for  the  public  to  form  a judgement  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  results  of  such  a policy.  We  think  that  the  triennial  election,  in  a large 
centre  of  population  at  least,  would  be  more  dramatic,  produce  a more  clear-cut 
popular  verdict,  and  make  an  important  contribution  to  public  education  and 
involvement  in  local  government. 
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Introdnction 


1 . We  use  the  term  ‘ management  services  ’ in  this  context  to  cover  some  of  the 
relatively  new  techniques  involving  the  use  of  specialist  staff  for  improving 
organisation  and  procedures  and  increasing  administrative  effectiveness.  The 
earliest  of  these  to  be  developed  was  work  study.  Organisation  and  methods 
to  some  extent  its  offspring,  has  nevertheless  tended  to  be  introduced  first  in 
many  authorities.  It  originally  concentrated  on  clerical  work,  but  has  come  to 
acquire  a much  broader  scope.  Raymond  Nottage  defines  it  as  ‘ the  process  of 
giving  systematic  and  scientific  study  to  the  organisation  of  an  authority  a 
department  of  an  authority,  and  to  the  detailed  methods  of  work  which  are 
employed  within  the  various  departments!’.  Its  objects,  put  simply,  are  to  secure 
economies  in  cost  and  labour  and  improvements  in  the  standards  of  service 
This  definition  is  wide  enough  to  include  work  study2,  although  the  latter,  in 
most  authorities  where  it  is  in  use,  tends  to  have  its  own  separate  practitioners 
and  despite  its  much  wider  applications  has  come  to  be  closely  associated  with 
employee  incentive  schemes.  (The  National  Joint  Council  for  Local  Authorities 
Services  (Manual  Workers)  have  recently  produced  a Work  Study  Code  for 
Local  Councils  which  emphasises  that  local  authority  incentive  schemes  should 
be  based  on  work  study  principles.) 


2.  Other  skills  of  more  recent  origin  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  manage- 
ment services  head  include  operational  research,  network  analysis  and  in  the 
field  of  forward  planning,  cost  benefit  analysis.  The  use  of  computers  is  another 
management  aid  which  has,  in  common  with  all  these  techniques,  applications  in 
many  local  authority  services  and  requires  a rigorous  appraisal  of  method.  We 
have  not  attempted  to  make  a detailed  study  of  any  of  these  skills.  We  asked  in 
our  postal  questionnaire  whether  or  not  O.  and  M.  and  work  study  officers  had 
been  appointed  and  computers  were  in  use.  We  also  asked  for  further  information 
about  the  use  of  O.  and  M.  in  our  supplementary  questionnaire  with  a restricted 
»?IOn'  , addition  we  ga'ned  some  incidental  knowledge  of  the  use  of  O. 
and  M^,  work  study  and  computers  in  a few  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  paid 
visits.  This  chapter  serves  to  gather  this  information  together  and  to  indicate 
very  briefly  one  or  two  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  use  of  these  techniques 
in  the  local  government  setting. 


SuimS^M1'011  and  Methods  in  the  SmaIler  PubIic  Authority  ’—Public  Administration, 

thoSe  t?chni<lues.  particularly  method  study  and  work  measurement, 
which  are  u“d  m the  examination  of  human  work  in  all  its  contexts,  and  which  lead  syste- 
matically to  the  investigation  of  all  the  factors  which  affect  the  efficiency  and  the  economy  of 

^Maues°nHMn|o' 'HZ*’  D *°  feCt  bnProvement  ’. — Glossary  of  Managemem 
lecnmques,  H.M.S.0. 1967,  extracted  from  British  Standard  3138:  1959. 
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The  extent  to  which  O.  and  M.  and  work  study  are  in  use 

3.  Table  XL VII  summarises  answers  received  on  this  subject  in  reply  to  the 
main  postal  questionnaire.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  time  of  reply  (summer  1965) 
about  two-thirds  of  the  counties,  a half  of  the  county  boroughs,  a quarter  of 
the  non-county  boroughs,  an  eighth  of  the  urban  districts  and  a ninth  of  the 
rural  districts  employed  O.  and  M.  officers  or  had  employed  consultants  during 
the  previous  five  years.  No  clear  relationship  emerges  between  size  and  the 
likelihood  of  employing  O.  and  M.  Some  of  the  smallest  second  tier  authorities 
had  employed  O.  and  M.  consultants,  while  three  counties  with  populations  of 
over  600  thousand  had  neither  employed  a consultant  nor  appointed  their  own 
O.  and  M.  officer.  Over  half  of  the  county  boroughs  with  populations  between 
60  and  200  thousand  had  not  used  O.  and  M.  although  this  was  true  of  only  an 
eighth  of  the  county  boroughs  with  populations  of  over  200  thousand.  None  of 
the  rural  districts  with  populations  of  over  60  thousand  had  employed  O.  and  M. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  counties  and  county  boroughs  are  more  likely  to  have 
their  own  O.  and  M.  officers  than  to  have  only  employed  consultants,  while  very 
few  of  the  second  tier  authorities  have  their  own  O.  and  M.  officers. 

4.  In  the  case  of  work  study,  about  one  third  of  the  counties,  a little  more  than 
half  the  county  boroughs,  a quarter  of  the  non-county  boroughs,  an  eighth  of 
the  urban  districts  and  a ninth  of  the  rural  districts  had  a work  study  officer  or 
had  employed  a works  study  consultant  in  the  last  five  years.  In  general  the 
distribution  is  very  similar  to  that  for  O.  and  M.  except  in  the  case  of  the 
counties,  where  the  smaller  number  of  manual  workers  employed  explains  the 
relatively  small  number  using  work  study. 

5.  The  O.  and  M.  and  work  study  consultants  referred  to  are  in  some  cases  local 
government  units  from  elsewhere.  In  one  county  all  the  authorities  we  consulted 
had  either  been  surveyed  by  the  county  O.  and  M.  unit  or  were  awaiting  such  a 
survey.  County  O.  and  M.  teams  elsewhere  were  stated  to  have  amongst  their 
functions  the  provision  of  services  to  second  tier  authorities. 

6.  As  noted  under  Table  XLVIIa  relating  to  the  London  Boroughs,  ten  of  the 
inner  Boroughs  were,  at  the  time  of  the  questionnaire,  members  of  the  London 
Boroughs  Management  Services  Unit  The  Berks,  Oxford  and  Reading  Joint 
O.  and  M.  Unit  is  another  example  of  joint  action  which  has  made  possible  a 
degree  of  specialisation  and  the  exploration  of  advanced  techniques  otherwise 
unavailable  to  medium  sized  authorities.  (We  had  several  expressions  of  the 
need  for  co-operation  between  authorities  to  make  possible  the  general  use  of 
management  service  techniques  and  to  spread  management  information.  One 
councillor  thought  there  was  a need  for  a country  wide  O.  and  M.  organisation). 

O.  and  M.  Its  status,  position  in  the  departmental  structure  and  scope 

7.  The  O.  and  M.  officer  does  not  in  principle  bring  a new  function  into  an 
authority;  it  has  always  been  assumed  that  keeping  the  organisation  of  their 
departments  and  the  methods  in  use  under  review  in  order  to  promote  efficiency 
was  a part  of  the  normal  responsibilities  of  a chief  officer.  The  O.  and  M.  officer 
should  bring  special  experience  and  skills  to  this  task;  he  does  not  however  in 
any  way  relieve  the  chief  officer  of  a duty.  In  so  far  as  the  O.  and  M.  officer 
advises  the  chief  officer  of  the  department  and  the  chief  officer  uses  his  advice  at 
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his  own  discretion,  there  is  no  problem  except  that  a chief  officer  may  fail  to  give 

a fair  appraisal  to  or  to  implement  the  O.  and  M.  suggestions. 

8.  Often,  however,  the  O.  and  M.  officer  does  not  report  to,  or  only  to,  the  head 
of  the  department  he  is  investigating:  his  reports  go  to  the  Clerk  and  sometimes 
to  a committee  of  the  council.  It  may  be  thought  to  be  part  of  the  Clerk’s 
responsibility  as  principal  administrative  officer  to  see  that  O.  and  M.  re- 
commendations are  properly  applied.  Even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  their  implica- 
tions as  regards  staffing  and  finance  inevitably  mean  that  in  many  cases  they 
become  a vital  part  of  decision-making  when  establishment  and  expenditures 
are  under  review  and  therefore  the  concern  of  Clerk,  treasurer  and  the 
committees  responsible  for  establishment  and  finance. 

9.  It  might  be  thought  that  in  so  far  as  the  O.  and  M.  officer  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  only,  his  level  in  the  administrative  hierarchy  is  not  in  itself  of  great 
significance.  The  strong  views  on  his  status  expressed  to  us  by  some  officers, 
however,  indicated  that  his  degree  of  seniority  is  sometimes  felt  to  be  of  im- 
portance since  his  effectiveness  is  seen  as  related  to  the  respect  and  authority  he 
is  accorded  and  this  is  to  an  important  extent  dependent  upon  his  level  of 
appointment.  Opinions  were  given  that  his  status  should  be  that  of  one  of  the 
minor  heads  of  department.  Where  we  found  officers  in  charge  of  O.  and  M.  on 
such  a grade  they  were  also  establishment  officers.  A Town  Clerk  of  a county 
borough  thought  that  an  O.  and  M.  officer  should  be  subordinate  to  the  chief 
officers  with  salary  and  status  at  deputy  level  to  make  clear  that  he  was  the 
servant  of  the  department  he  was  investigating. 

10.  In  most  of  the  cases  known  to  us  the  O.  and  M.  officer  is  a member  of  the 
Clerk’s  department.  He  may  be  a chief  assistant  to  the  Clerk  or  a section  head. 
Some  Clerks  appear  to  see  him  as  responsible  to  and  reporting  to  them.  Others 
emphasise  his  relativ.e  independence.  Thus  one  remarks  that  he  acts  quite 
independently  but  that  for  administrative  purposes  only  he  is  attached  to  the 
Clerk’s  department;  another  that  he  is  on  the  Clerk’s  staff  only  in  the  sense  of 
being  on  the  payroll. 

11.  O.  and  M.  officers  are  in  some  cases  on  the  staff  of  a treasurer — an  arrange- 
ment which  springs  from  the  relation  of  their  work  to  the  ends  of  .financial 
administration.  Elsewhere  they  may  form  part  of  a separate  establishment  or 
management  services  department,  but  we  have  no  immediate  experience  of  such 
an  arrangement. 

12.  In  some  cases  the  0.  and  M.  officer’s  reports  normally  go  to  an  O.  and  M. 
committee  or  a sub-committee  of  a general  purposes  or  finance  committee.  In 
one  authority  the  officer  at  one  time  reported  direct  to  a chairman.  Whether  or 
not  he  is  also  establishment  officer,  his  reports  are  of  obvious  importance  to  the 
establishment  committee  in  connection  with  applications  from  departments  for 
more  staff;  as  an  expert  on  staffing  matters  and  work  distribution  throughout 
the  authority,  his  word  may  be  expected  to  carry  much  weight.  The  committee 
responsible  for  establishment  functions  may  see  his  reports  as  a means  of 
establishing  a rational  basis  for  establishment  decisions;  from  a departmental 
point  of  view  on  the  other  hand  his  reports  may  be  seen  as  the  key  to  obtaining 
increased  staff.  His  position  may  therefore  tend  to  be  a powerful  one,  especially 
if  he  has  the  status  of  a highly  graded  appointment. 
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13.  The  degree  of  priority  given  to  the  demands  on  the  O.  and  M.  officer’s 
services  may  be  important.  Normally  it  appears  to  be  the  Clerk  of  an  authority 
who  decides  the  order  in  which  projects  are  to  be  undertaken.  In  one  county  the 
normal  procedure  is  for  the  chief  officers  to  apply  to  the  Clerk  for  O.  and  M. 
services,  and  for  the  Clerk  then  to  ask  the  O.  and  M.  officer  to  fit  the  departments 
concerned  into  his  programme.  In  this  case  the  officer  remarked  that  the  number 
of  requests  coming  in  were  proof  that  the  departments  valued  his  work,  and  such 
requests  were  by  no  means  invariably  linked  with  applications  for  more  staff.  Of 
another  authority  the  Clerk  states  that  there  is  a long  queue  for  O.  and  M. 
services,  some  requests  coming  from  chief  officers  and  others  from  committees. 
In  another  authority  the  O.  and  M.  officer  is  said  to  carry  out  reviews  ‘ on  the 
instigation  of  the  Clerk  ’,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  requests  from  chief 
officers  and  discussions  by  committee;  in  another  (very  large)  authority  the  Clerk 
states  that  the  officer  conducts  investigations  on  his  own  initiative  as  well  as  by 
request. 

14.  The  procedure  when  an  O.  and  M.  report  has  been  prepared  also  appears  to 
vary  a great  deal.  It  may  go  to  the  Clerk  who  gives  clearance  for  the  report  to  be 
sent  on  to  the  head  of  department,  or  it  may  go  straight  to  the  head  of  department. 
In  one  authority  we  visited  only  one  out  of  a number  prepared  had  been  put 
before  committee.  One  O.  and  M.  officer  elsewhere  prepares  two  reports  on  each 
project:  one  containing  administrative  detail  for  the  officers  and  another  con- 
taining only  such  aspects  of  the  review  as  require  committee  approval. 

15.  There  is  a wide  variation  in  the  scope  given  to  O.  and  M.  officers.  Some 
appear  to  be  confined  mostly  to  the  analysis  of  clerical  tasks  from  which 
their  work  originated.  We  asked  in  our  supplementary  questionnaire  how  far 
they  were  involved  in  matters  such  as  committee  structure  or  methods  of  co- 
ordination of  policy,  and  some  of  the  replies  we  received  included  strong 
expressions  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  such  concerns  were  outside  the  O.  and 
M.  assistant’s  rightful  province.  Several  Clerks  stated  that  committee  structure 
and  co-ordination  were  their  own  personal  responsibility,  and  implied  that  they 
required  no  assistance  in  these  matters.  Elsewhere  it  was  said  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  new  and  that  the  officer’s  responsibilities  might  be  broadened  to 
include  higher  level  management  arrangements  at  a later  stage.  In  a number  of 
cases,  however,  O.  and  M.  officers  had  been  given  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
review  of  general  structure.  In  one  county  borough,  for  example,  the  Clerk’s 
O.  and  M.  section  had  been  directed  by  the  council  to  undertake  an  overall 
survey  of  the  organisation  and  layout  of  the  various  corporation  departments 
in  relation  to  the  existing  committee  structure  and  with  special  regard  to  re- 
ducing the  calls  on  the  time  of  the  members.  They  had  in  consequence  made  a 
wide  appreciation  of  the  whole  complex  organisation  of  the  authority.  In  a 
county  the  area  planning  committee  structure  had  been  changed  following  an 
O.  and  M.  report,  and  in  another  county  the  O.  and  M.  team  had  reviewed  the 
calendar  of  committee  meetings  and  been  asked  to  recommend  amendments  to 
lists  of  delegated  powers  and  standing  orders  in  order  to  reduce  time  taken  in 
committee.  In  a rural  district  a change  to  a six-weekly  cycle  of  committee 
meetings  had  been  a consequence  of  an  O.  and  M.  report.  In  an  urban  district 
the  county  O.  and  M.  team  had  been  called  in  and  asked  to  examine  the  council’s 
administrative  organisation,  methods  and  staffing  and  its  committee  structure 
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and  procedure  ‘ with  a view  to  suggesting  improvements  One  consequence  had 
been  a reduction  in  the  size  of  committees.  Obviously  many  of  the  reforms 
following  O.  and  M.  reviews  have  been  of  a nature  that  required  no  special 
analytic  methods.  Nevertheless  the  reports  have  precipitated  change ; they  have 
stated  a reasoned  case  for  modifications  in  the  light  of  a wider  experience  than 
that  of  the  members  and  provided  a basis  for  the  council  to  carry  out  its  own 
appraisal  of  what  action  was  necessary. 

16.  A number  of  Clerks  stated  that  revisions  of  an  O.  and  M.  nature  had  been 
carried  out  without  making  special  appointments  for  the  purpose.  A County 
Clerk,  for  example,  wrote  that  in  practice  O.  and  M.  methods  had  been  applied 
to  a number  of  services  with  a saving  in  administrative  overheads  and  noted 
that  success  in  these  matters  depended  very  much  on  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
Clerk  and  chief  officers  concerned.  Another  wrote  that  he  and  the  treasurer 
often  advised  departments  on  many  matters  of  O.  and  M.  such  as  duplicating 
methods,  copying  machines  and  typing  and  accounting  systems.  A Town  Clerk 
wrote  that  O.  and  M.  within  each  department  was  dealt  with  in  his  authority  by 
the  chief  officer  and  that  there  was  constant  liaison  between  the  chief  officers  for 
overall  collaboration.  Of  another  borough  we  were  informed  that  some  time  ago 
the  council  had  considered  quotations  from  O.  and  M.  consultants  and  had 
decided  that  heads  of  departments  should  scrutinise  their  own  departments  and 
make  recommendations  for  any  economies  considered  necessary.  Consultations 
between  heads  of  departments  had  resulted  in  a report  being  made  to  the  council 
which  included  recommendations  for  the  introduction  of  a six-weekly  cycle  of 
committee  meetings  and  the  pooling  of  certain  common  services. 

17.  In  some  authorites  special  inter-departmental  teams  are  appointed  to  carry 
out  reviews  of  organisation.  In  one  large  county,  for  example,  organisation  and 
general  administrative  methods  are  kept  under  supervision  by  means  of  working 
parties  appointed  to  examine  in  full  detail  the  working  of  departments.  They 
consist  of  five  people,  one  of  whom  is  a senior  member  of  the  department 
concerned  and  four  are  senior  officers  drawn  from  other  departments.  The 
reports  are  long  and  detailed  and  are  considered  by  the  appropriate  committee 
or  are  the  subject  of  a discussion  between  the  chief  officer  and  the  Clerk.  The 
Clerk  comments  that  this  method  proves  most  efficacious  and  that  there  would 
be  a great  reluctance  to  change  from  it. 

O.  and  M.  consultants 

18.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  some  cases  a county  O.  and  M.  team 
have  acted  as  consultants  to  second  tier  authorities.  We  received  no  adverse 
comments  on  the  results  of  such  an  arrangement.  When  we  come  to  consider 
the  comments  we  have  received  on  the  use  of  private  consultants,  however,  we 
find  that  most  of  them  are  hostile.  The  exceptions  come  from  counties  which, 
in  two  out  of  three  cases,  have  subsequently  set  up  their  own  O.  and  M.  or- 
ganisation. One  County  Clerk,  however,  informed  us  that  when  his  authority 
accepted  the  offer  of  an  eminent  firm  of  consultants  to  carry  out  an  O.  and  M. 
survey  free  of  charge,  the  report  which  resulted  was  found  to  be  ‘ full  of  naive 
generalisations  '.  A borough  council  found  a consultant’s  report  impracticable. 
The  Town  Clerk  thought  that  this  was  partly  because  it  dealt  with  small  details 
of  administration  and  clerical  practice  and  not  with  any  of  the  major  problems. 
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In  particular  it  ignored  the  need  for  the  Town  Clerk  to  act  as  co-ordinator.  A 
county  treasurer  remarked  that  his  authority  had  decided  against  employing 
consultants  partly  because  there  was  too  much  ‘ showmanship  ’ about  their 
work.  A Town  Clerk  of  a county  borough  thought  that  consultants  should  be 
engaged  only  ‘ as  a last  resort  ’. 

Opinions  on  the  use  of  internal  O.  and  M. 

19.  We  were  informed  that  in  some  authorities  there  is  an  unwillingness  to 
employ  O.  and  M.  In  one  county  for  example  the  Clerk  said  that  many  of  the 
members  and  officers  had  resisted  the  appointment  of  an  O.  and  M.  officer. 
We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  reasons  for  feelings  of  this  kind, 
but  certain  of  the  remarks  we  have  recorded  about  the  use  of  O.  and  M.  may 
indicate  some  of  the  fears  behind  these  attitudes. 

20.  Two  chief  officers  (one  of  them  a treasurer)  were  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
O.  and  M.  should  not  be  controlled  by  the  Clerk  or  the  treasurer.  In  another 
authority  there  was  a suggestion  from  members  that  the  Clerk  was  using  an  O. 
and  M.  unit  as  a means  of  achieving  his  own  special  aims.  There  would  appear 
to  lie  behind  these  ideas  a fear  of  concentration  of  power  in  the  authority  and  of 
the  employment  of  O.  and  M.  in  a way  unsympathetic  to  the  ends  of  a depart- 
ment. One  chairman  thought  that  an  O.  and  M.  service  which  was  part  of  the 
local  authority’s  administration  was  bound  to  fail  because  its  officers  would  be 
too  closely  associated  with  the  chief  officers  and  would  be  afraid  of  offending 
them  and  because  it  could  not  be  large  enough  to  contain  officers  able  to  under- 
stand the  intricacies  of  the  various  services. 

21.  Many  Clerks  are  obviously  sensitive  to  fears  of  this  kind,  and  laid  stress  on 
the  need  to  ensure  complete  co-operation  between  a departmental  head  and  O. 
and  M.  officers  and  to  avoid  any  sense  that  O.  and  M.  recommendations  are 
being  imposed  on  a service.  They  emphasised  the  need  for  full  consultation 
between  all  staff  concerned.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  some  Clerks  made 
the  point  that  the  principal  O.  and  M.  officer  had  in  practice  an  independent 
status  and  was  only  on  their  departmental  strength  in  the  sense  of  being  on  their 
payroll. 

22.  Most  of  the  opinions  against  O.  and  M.  came  from  authorities  which  did 
not  yet  themselves  have  an  O.  and  M.  organisation.  As  far  as  we  could  judge  on 
our  short  visits,  where  O.  and  M.  services  were  in  operation  they  were  in  most 
cases  working  smoothly  and  with  the  general  co-operation  of  the  departments 
concerned.  An  O.  and  M.  officer  remarked  that  he  had  met  no  resistance  to 
speak  of ,‘  certainly  not  at  higher  levels  ’.  The  extent  to  which  opposition  to  O. 
and  M.  exists  amongst  chief  officers  should  certainly  not  be  over-stressed;  we 
visited  one  county  borough  where  the  first  O.  and  M.  officer  had  just  been 
appointed  and  the  chief  officers  with  whom  we  discussed  the  step  welcomed  it. 
The  treasurer  saw  O.  and  M.  as  complementary  to  his  own  financial  checks.  A 
surveyor  saw  its  employment  as  very  much  in  line  with  the  philosophy  of 
engineering. 

23.  One  criticism  of  internal  O.  and  M.  units  was  that  they  lacked  a width  of 
experience.  This  problem  is  partly  overcome  by  the  many  contacts  which  have 
developed  between  O.  and  M.  officers  in  different  authorities  and  by  the  free 
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interchange  of  reports  which  is  assisted  by  the  R.I.P.A.  register.  Another 
problem  is  the  staleness  of  an  officer  who  has  worked  on  the  technique  for 
several  years  in  the  same  authority.  One  treasurer  was  hoping  to  overcome  this 
problem  by  movement  between  jobs;  he  was,  for  example,  arranging  to  transfer 
an  officer  from  O.  and  M.  to  the  computer  team.  Another  criticism  was  the 
‘ lack  of  a business  administration  approach  ’ by  officers  recruited  from  within 
the  local  government  service.  It  is  of  course  arguable  that  such  an  approach  would 
be  unsuitable  since  the  aims  of  local  government  services  are  so  much  more 
complex  than  those  of  private  business.  Some  authorities  give  O.  and  M. 
appointments  to  men  from  industrial  O.  and  M.  units  and  it  may  be  surmised 
that  this  produces  a useful  cross-fertilisation  of  ideas. 

The  place  of  work  study  in  the  administrative  structure 

24.  There  was  no  unanimity  on  the  place  of  a work  study  unit  in  the  administra- 
tive structure.  Its  close  relationship  to  O.  and  M.  suggests  that  the  staffs  should 
be  grouped  together  in  the  same  department.  Two  of  the  smaller  authorities 
indicated  that  their  recently  appointed  work  study  staff  might  extend  their  range 
to  the  O.  and  M.  field  at  a later  stage.  In  one  county,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Clerk 
and  treasurer  were  against  the  inclusion  of  work  study  officers  in  their  own 
departments,  and  wished  the  work  study  function  to  be  included  in  the  relevent 
service  departments.  A borough  surveyor  strongly  objected  to  the  location  of  a 
work  study  unit  in  the  O.  and  M.  officer’s  section  under  the  Clerk.  Perhaps  the 
main  consideration  is  how  best  a general  acceptance  may  be  obtained,  at  all  staff 
levels,  of  the  usefulness  and  normality  of  employing  work  study  techniques. 

The  use  of  computers 

25.  One  of  the  most  significant  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  local  govern- 
ment management  is  undoubtedly  the  use  of  computers.  In  1963  a computer  was 
a rarity.  Until  this  time  they  tended  to  be  unduly  bulky  and  insufficiently  devel- 
oped to  compete  favourably  with  electronic  punched  card  systems,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  pioneered  by  some  local  authorities.  By  May,  1966,  about  half 
the  counties  and  a quarter  of  the  county  boroughs  had  installed  computers  and 
about  three  quarters  of  the  counties  and  half  the  county  boroughs  had  them  either 
installed  or  on  order  (Table  XLVIII).  There  is  a clear  relation  between  the 
distribution  of  computers  and  the  size  of  authority.  Amongst  the  first  tier 
authorities,  51  out  of  the  56  with  populations  over  200  thousand  had  computers 
installed  or  on  order,  as  against  only  20  of  the  71  with  populations  between  60 
and  200  thousand.  Allowance  should  be  made  in  interpreting  the  figures  given 
in  the  table  for  the  fact  that  it  does  not  include  authorities  using  computers  only 
on  a service  basis  (six  county  boroughs,  eight  non-county  boroughs,  nine  urban 
districts,  14  rural  districts,  one  inner  and  one  outer  London  Borough)  or  for  a 
small  number  participating  in  joint  user  schemes.  (A  number  of  counties  are 
providing  computer  services  for  second-tier  authorities  within  their  boundaries) 
Neither  do  the  figures  give  any  indication  of  the  relative  sophistication  of  the 
equipment  in  use;  the  size  of  an  authority  and  the  extent  of  planned  usage 
(including  hmng-out)  are  important  factors  in  this  respect.  Joint  user  schemes 
such  as  those  between  Norwich  and  Norfolk  and  groups  of  London  Boroughs 
are  of  obvious  value  in  enabling  authorities  to  acquire  the  facilities  of  more 
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highly  advanced  equipment  with  a better  price/performance  ratio  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible  and  achieve  an  economical  use  of  highly  skilled  staff. 

26.  We  found  evidence  during  our  enquiries  that  in  some  areas  uncertainties 
over  the  future  of  local  government  boundaries  had  acted  as  a strong  deterrent 
to  embarking  upon  computer  purchases.  The  difficulties  in  London  until  the 
1965  re-organisation  are  an  obvious  case.  In  another  part  of  England  two  of  the 
smaller  counties  were  said  to  have  been  uninterested  in  computer  usage  because 
their  attention  was  riveted  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Local  Government 
Commission.  In  a county  borough  with  an  uncertain  future  some  members  of 
staff  had  been  trained  in  readiness  for  the  acquisition  of  a computer  pending  a 
final  decision  on  re-organisation. 

27.  The  I.M.T.A.  evidence  to  the  Committee  has  already  provided  information 
on  the  importance  of  the  computer.  A paper  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Mallinson,  the  West 
Sussex  County  Treasurer,  gives  a more  detailed  account  of  the  history  and 
advanced  usage  of  computers  in  local  government3.  These  notes  are  based  partly 
upon  this  paper  and  the  Local  Authorities  Computer  Panel  Index  of  Computer 
Applications.  Table  16.1,  appended  to  this  chapter,  summarises  the  uses  listed  in 
the  Index.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  not  all  the  applications  listed  are 
operational  and  many  are  in  use  in  one  or  two  authorities  only.  Progress  has  been 
extremely  rapid  over  the  last  two  years,  however,  and  the  list  at  least  foreshadows 
the  extent  to  which  computers  may  be  normally  employed  in  the  not  far  distant 
future.  Initially,  computers  took  over  work  being  done  by  punched  card  machines 
for  payroll  work,  costing,  stock  control,  creditor  and  debtor  routines,  etc., 
their  justification  being  their  speed  of  operation,  their  flexibility  and  the  savings 
they  made  possible  in  routine  clerical  work.  Their  use  is  being  developed  for 
general  accounting,  store  pricing  and  analysis,  budgetary  control  and  loans 
management  and  other  financial  procedures,  making  feasible  techniques  of 
management  of  a more  sophisticated  and  rigorous  nature.  The  computer’s 
potentialities — in  the  operations  it  can  perform  and  the  information  it  can  provide 
— have  produced  a challenge  to  finance  departments  which  may  confidently  be 
expected  to  result  in  improved  financial  planning  and  control. 

28.  It  is  perhaps  in  non-fmancial  fields  that  computers  present  the  strongest 
challenge  to  management.  Here  again  some  tasks  which  have  previously  re- 
quired a high  expenditure  in  time  or  effort  on  listing  and  calculation,  such  as  the 
preparation  of  bills  of  quantities,  examination  statistics,  inter-authority  re- 
coupment of  education  expenses,  health,  crime  and  traffic  statistics  and  numerous 
engineering  problems,  may  be  performed  quickly  and  with  more  economy  on  a 
computer  in  the  future.  The  range  and  analysis  of  statistics  can  be  greatly 
extended.  Departmental  statistics  can  be  compared  and  inter-related.  Mr. 
Mallinson  mentions  in  his  paper  that  information  about  potential  pupils  in 
school  areas  has  been  obtained  as  a by-product  of  a vaccination  and  immunisation 
procedure  in  which  a record  is  held  for  each  child  under  school  age  in  a county. 
The  computer  provides  facilities  for  maintaining  a central  store  of  data  on 
population,  occupation,  land  usage,  housing  distribution  and  all  other  matters 
required  in  planning  different  types  of  development,  and  can  very  rapidly  process 
and  reproduce  whatever  information  of  this  nature  any  department  of  an  authority 

3 County  Councils  Gazette,  February  1966. 
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may  require.  With  its  potentially  almost  unlimited  storage  facilities  and  its 
ability  to  integrate  data,  it  should  ultimately  be  able  to  provide  a central  filing 
system  for  an  authority,  a ‘ model  ’ of  the  authority’s  activities  and  a ‘ model  ’ of 
the  local  community  and  its  relationship  to  these  activities.  It  may  be  used  for 
predicting  the  results  of  proposed  policies  to  a degree  of  detail  previously  im- 
possible. The  limitations  to  its  work  lie  more  in  the  ability  of  the  users  to  provide 
the  right  data  and  to  think  out  their  requirements  than  in  the  capacity  of  the 
machine. 

29.  If  potentialities  of  this  nature  are  to  be  used  successfully,  close  inter-depart- 
mental  co-ordination  in  the  use  of  the  computer  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
relevant  information  is  fed  in  from  all  departments  and  that  the  information  it 
can  provide  on  the  consequences  of  any  policy  for  all  the  services  of  an  authority 
are  fully  appreciated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  interest  of  all  departments  in 
the  use  of  the  computer  has  to  be  established  so  that  it  is  regarded  as  not  merely 
an  aid  to  financial  and  engineering  work  but  an  aid  to  decision-making  in  all 
forms  of  forward  planning. 

30.  It  is  usual  for  the  running  of  the  computer  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
treasurer.  This  is  a convenient  arrangement  since  the  treasurer’s  staff  have  an 
accumulation  of  relevant  knowledge  through  their  training  in  automatic  ac- 
counting systems  and  through  the  work  of  the  I.M.T.A.  in  spreading  information 
about  computer  techniques,  and  are  likely  to  take  up  around  half  the  computer’s 
capacity  with  their  own  work.  To  make  full  use  of  the  installation,  however,  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  keep  facilities  for  its  use  as  open  as  possible  to  other 
departments  and  to  take  steps  to  encourage  them  to  use  it.  Special  officers’ 
meetings  may  be  held  to  discuss  applications  and  possibly  to  agree  priorities. 
Staff  from  different  departments  may  be  trained  to  appreciate  the  capabilities  of 
a computer  and  to  programme  for  it  in  certain  technical  fields. 

31.  Narrow  departmentalism  can  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  developing  its  use. 
When  competition  for  resources  between  departments  is  assumed  to  be  the  rule, 
the  ‘ possession  ’ of  control  of  the  computer  by  the  treasurer  may  raise  suspicion, 
especially  since  his  department  is  the  major  user.  On  the  other  hand,  to  locate 
the  computer  elsewhere  in  the  organisation  may  also  lead  to  problems  since  it  is 
required  constantly  for  much  of  the  finance  department’s  work.  This  is  one  of 
several  aspects  of  local  government  work  where  the  only  satisfactory  solution 
lies  in  overcoming  departmental  separatism  and  operating  inter-departmental 
teams.  If  priorities  can  be  properly  evaluated  they  can  be  included  in  a super- 
visory computer  programme  which  automatically  controls  the  sequence  of 
tasks. 

32.  Just  as  making  the  best  use  of  a computer’s  potentialities  within  an  authority 
requires  close  inter-departmental  co-operation,  so  close  inter-authority  co- 
operation is  necessary  if  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
within  one  geographical  area.  In  a county,  for  example,  information  stored  in  a 
central  data  bank  by  the  county,  the  boroughs  and  the  districts  can  be  available 
to  all.  The  authorities  need  to  evolve  joint  methods  for  the  collection  and  feeding 
in  of  information  in  the  most  economical  way  and  for  the  elimination  of  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  The  pooling  of  planning  information  for  a ‘ sub-region  ’ might  also 
be  a valuable  by-product  of  joint-ownership  of  computers  by  first-tier  authorities. 
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Preliminary  analysis  of  data  and  programming  for  the  computer  will  in  addition 
necessitate  a comparison  of  systems  and  procedures  by  the  authorities  concerned 
and  might  well  lead  to  a general  adoption  of  those  which  are  most  efficient. 

Conclusions 

33  It  may  be  agreed  that  given  the  present  pattern  of  local  government,  its 
fragmentation  and  financial  handicaps,  local  authorities  in  England  have  a 
commendable  record  in  what  they  have  achieved  by  way  of  the  introduction  of 
management  services  within  the  last  few  years.  Organisation  and  methods 
techniques,  work  study,  operational  research  and  other  advanced  techniques  for 
optimising’performance,  as  well  as  the  use  of  computers,  have  in  common  that 
they  make  possible  systematic  appraisal  of  methods  and  performance  to  a 
degree  quite  beyond  what  has  previously  been  envisaged.  They  hold  the  power 
to  transform  the  current  image  of  local  government  administration,  and  therefore, 
it  may  be  presumed,  to  improve  recruitment.  A treasurer  who  spoke  to  us  had 
no  doubt  that  one  of  the  major  benefits  of  acquiring  a computer  was  that  it 
would  help  to  attract  able  officers  to  his  department.  This  is  not  just  a matter  of 
inter-authority  competition  for  scarce  staff;  it  is  also  significant  in  the  context  of 
competition  between  local  government  and  industry  for  future  leaders.  The 
possibility  of  maintaining  comprehensive  central  records  for  an  authority  on  a 
computer  and  of  inter-relating  those  from  different  services  to  achieve  greater 
economy  and  at  the  same  time  a much  enhanced  supply  of  information  con- 
stitutes an  additional  argument  for  the  integration  of  the  departmental  structure. 
If  these  arguments  are  correct  it  is  of  high  importance  to  local  authorities  to 
ensure  that  there  is  as  little  as  possible  in  current  higher  level  management 
arrangements  to  impede  the  best  use  of  these  techniques. 

34.  In  view  of  the  advantages  in  specialisation  and  economies  in  the  use  of  highly 
skilled  staff  which  can  be  obtained  through  joint-user  organisations,  any 
planning  for  the  development  of  computer  usage  should  include  an  assessment 
of  the  value  of  co-operation  with  other  authorities  to  set  up  units  able  to 
offer  the  most  advanced  services. 


Table  16.1 

Computer  Applications 

(Extracted  from  Local  Government  Computer  Panel  List.  Not  all  are  operational 
and  many  are  restricted  to  only  one  or  two  authorities). 

1.  Financial 

Salaries,  wages,  superannuation  records  and  associated  returns 

Payroll— salaries,  wages,  pensions  and  gratuities,  including  increments,  incentive 
bonuses,  calculations,  cash  analysis,  cheque  preparation,  credit  transfers, 
allowance  and  optional  deduction  accumulations,  national  insurance, 
graduated  pension  and  P.A.Y.E.  deductions. 

Apportionment  of  overheads. 

Various  returns. 

N.I.  certificates,  schedules  and  card  exchange 
Control  of  graded  teaching  posts. 

Firemen’s  turn-out,  attendance  and  retaining  fees. 
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Accounting  and  costing  routines 

Revenue  expenditure  and  income  analysis,  including  budgetary  control. 

Statements  of  income  and  expenditure  to  date  for  spending  departments. 

Financial  and  cost  ledger  production. 

Payments  to  creditors,  bank  reconciliation  and  expenditure  analysis. 

Cash  balance  forecasting. 

School  meals  unit  costs. 

Job  costing  for  direct  labour,  building,  passenger  transport,  printing. 

Cumulative  time  and  value  analysis. 

Hired  haulage  and  plant  costs. 

Plant  utilisation  calculations. 

Vehicle  running  costs  (monthly). 

Passenger  transport  route  analysis — passengers,  income,  mileage,  and  use  of  fuel  and  oil. 
Catering— production  of  trading  statements  for  all  selling  points,  stock  control,  costing 
information  and  pricing. 

Stores  routines 
Ledger. 

Pricing. 

Analysis. 

Stock  control  applications  to  highways  and  other  engineering  work  including  direct 
labour  building,  health  services,  passenger  transport,  housing,  catering,  school 
meals  equipment,  printing,  central  supplies. 

Stores  buying — calculation  of  optimum  re-order  quantities  and  printing  of  reference 
book  (L.G.O.R.  Unit). 

Stores  planning — to  find  the  optimum  number  of  stores  to  serve  an  area.  (L.G.O.R. 
Unit). 

Capital  accounting  control 

Capital  ledger  (inc.  half  yearly  summaries). 

Capital  expenditure  analysis. 

Capital  expenditure  control. 

Loans  accounting 
Deposit  loans. 

Mortgage  loans. 

Stock  and  mortgage  interest  payments^ 

Analysis  of  debt. 

Annuity  tables. 

Loan  Commission  tables  for  past  years. 

Stock  registration  and  universal  stock  certificates. 

Creditors'  routines 

Payment  of  creditors,  including  automatic  incorporation  of  expenditure  into  ledgers, 
expenditure  analysis  and  cheque  reconciliation. 

Advices  of  payment,  cheques  and  bank  list. 

(Includes  children  boarded  out,  allowances,  preparation  of  return  of  doctors’  allowances, 
travelling  claims  and  car  users’  records,  scholarships  (with  statistics),  members’ 
and  justices’  attendance  claims,  motor  tax  refunds,  evening  institute  fees). 

Debtor  routines,  including  rates 

Rates  (general  and  water) — demand  notes,  payment  by  instalments,  allowance  of 
discount,  etc.,  final  notices,  summonses,  random  retrieval  print  outs,  distress 
warrants,  arrears,  accounting. 
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Water  guarantees. 

Debtors — accounts  and  income  records,  billing  for  all  recurring  receipts,  posting  of  all 
debtors’  accounts  debit  and  credit,  audit  control. 

Income  and  exception  reports  including  school  meals. 

Preparation  of  home  help  accounts  and  statistics. 

Trench  reinstatement  invoicing. 

Private  street  works. 

Housing  rent  income,  rental  register,  arrears  tabulation. 

Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Acts  accounts. 

Welfare  (old  peoples  homes) — residents’  contributions  and  savings  accounts. 

Cheques  and  bank  credits 

Payment  of  creditors,  including  expenditure  analysis  and  bank  reconciliation. 

Superannuation  fund  records 
Superannuation  personal  accounts  and  posting. 

Equities — investment  of  superannuation  fund. 

Quinquennial  valuation  of  superannuation  fund. 

Contracts 
Contracts  ledger 

Car  loans 

Officers’  car  loans  personal  accounts. 

Housing  advances 

Housing  loans  accounting,  advance  repayments  schedules. 

Insurance 

Insurance  revaluation. 

Welfare  pensions  lists 

2.  Non-Financial 

Architects'  departments 

Preparation  of  bills  of  quantities,  analyses  of  building  costs. 

Serial  tendering  contracts — pricing  of  tenders,  etc. 

Heat  loss  calculation. 

Children's  departments 
Statistics. 

Education 

Secondary  selection — children  eligible  for  examination,  results,  allocation  to  selective 
schools. 

Certificate  of  Secondary  Education — entries  and  results. 

Teachers’  records. 

Survey  statistics. 

School  medical  reports  and  health  statistics. 

School  meal  costs,  statistics,  food  values,  stores. 

Further  education  college  records,  students’  register,  general  statistics,  recoupment 
and  charges  to  employers. 
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Primary  and  secondary  education  recoupment  lists. 

Awards. 

Maintenance  grants. 

School  valuation. 

Pupil/staffing  statistics. 

Entertainments 

Publicity  and  holiday  visitors’  survey. 

Health  and  Welfare 

Health  service  statistics — including  maternity,  midwifery,  home  nursing,  health 
visiting,  vaccination  and  immunisation,  ambulance  and  hospital  car  service, 
welfare  foods,  home  help,  dental,  births,  blind  and  partially  sighted  persons. 
Offices,  Shops  and  Railway  Premises  Act,  1933— annual  return. 

B.C.G.  arrangements. 

Cervical  cytology— appointments  and  records. 

Housing 
Rental  register. 

Analysis  of  rent  and  rates. 


Library 

Production  of  library  catalogues. 

Library  book  stock  statistics. 

Book  changing. 

Planning 

Statistics,  including  analysis  of  applications  for  planning  development,  industrial 
advertisements. 

Land  use  survey. 

Shopping  turnover. 


Police 

Crime  statistics. 

Accident  statistics. 

Court  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  reports. 

Refuse  collection 

Refuse  collection  simulation  programme  (L.G.O.R.  Unit). 

Register  of  electors 
Electoral  register. 


Surveyors'  departments 

Engineering  applications  including  earthworks  applications,  retaining  walls,  regulating 
volumes,  design  of  vertical  alignment,  road  cross  section  levels,  highways,  co- 
ordinates, properties  of  steel  beams,  inverted  T beams  and  plate  girders,  depths 
of  simply  supported  slabs,  design  of  r.c.  sections  with  b.m.  and  axial  thrust 
inertias,  length  round  parabola  and  ordinates  for  skew  parabolic  arch,  rakewood 
(cantilever  bridges),  complete  T rib  design,  right  deck  analysis,  bridge  centering, 
winged  portal  data  generator,  frame  analysis,  calculations  for  bridge  abutmenfs 
and  retaining  walls,  survey  calculations  (co-ordinates  triangulated  lengths,  levels 
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tunnel  wriggle  line,  etc.),  application  of  super-elevation  carriageway  systems, 
calculation  of  various  planes  of  a roundabout,  of  section  properties  of  any  shape 
or  size  including  voids  and  reinforcements,  solution  of  the  three  point  problem  and 
triangles,  bridge  design  (to  determine  bending  moments,  shear  forces  and  reactions 
under  various  loading  conditions),  perpendiculars  to  spirals,  vertical,  widening  on 
and  horizontal  curves,  Bilham  rainfall  tables,  Colebrook  White  tables,  and  White 
random  parameters,  sewerage  system  check  and  redesign,  pile  bearing  capacity 
tables. 

Traffic 

Road  accident  statistics. 

Traffic  census  survey  and  analysis. 

Vehicle  registration  survey. 

Streeter-Amet  analysis. 

Wardrop  formula  (random  results). 

Practical  capacity  of  weaving  section  of  a roundabout. 

Average  vehicle  delay  at  a signalised  intersection. 

Miscellaneous 

Sociometric  survey. 

Population  census  tables. 

Population  and  household  statistics. 

Population  forecasting. 

Critical  path  analysis. 

Weights  and  measures  statistics. 

Passenger  transport  route  analysis. 

Bus  passenger  census. 

Calculation  of  nuclear  fallout  (single  bomb). 
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The  Public  and  Local  Government 


Introduction 

1.  The  Social  Survey’s  investigations  among  both  electors  and  councillors1 2  have 
provided  information  about  people’s  views  on  local  government — whether  they 
think  local  affairs  are  well  run,  what  criticisms  they  have  to  make,  what  they  know 
of  the  work  of  councillors  and  what  they  think  of  their  motives — and  also  about 
councillors’  own  impressions  of  public  attitudes  towards  the  work  of  the  council 
and  of  their  standing  with  the  electorate. 

2.  Since  our  own  research  has  been  directed  to  local  authorities  rather  than  to 
electors,  we  have  not  of  course  been  able  to  make  a comprehensive  study  of  the 
‘ public  image  ’ of  local  government.  We  have,  however,  gleaned  information 
on  a number  of  topics  which  are  relevant — the  impressions  likely  to  be  made  upon 
those  members  of  the  public  who  have  occasion  to  call  at  their  local  offices ; the 
attendance  of  the  public  at  council  meetings;  the  relations  between  local  author- 
ities and  the  press ; and  a number  of  miscellaneous  matters  on  which  we  can  offer 
a few  observations  only. 

Local  authority  offices  and  reception  arrangements 

3.  The  ‘ public  image  ’ of  local  authorities  must  be  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
the  impression  made  on  those  people  who  have  occasion  to  call  at  their  local 
town  hall  or  council  offices.  The  Social  Survey  investigation  showed  that  only 
about  a quarter  of  the  electorate  had  in  fact  contacted  a local  office  in  any  way — 
either  in  person  or  in  writing — in  the  last  12  months  and  only  about  6%  had 
contacted  their  county  council  office.2  Nevertheless,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  many  of  those  who  called  made  some  comment  to  their  families  and  friends 
on  the  way  they  were  received  and  it  is  significant  also  that  93  % of  the  electorate 
did  at  least  know  where  their  local  office  was  situated.3 

4.  During  the  last  18  months  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a number  of 
offices  in  the  course  of  our  personal  enquiries  in  selected  local  authorities  and 
when  for  various  reasons  we  found  ourselves  in  other  areas.  We  also  asked  some 
academic  workers  to  give  us  their  impressions  of  those  local  government  offices 
they  knew.  Sometimes,  when  visits  were  expected,  it  was  not  possible  to  judge 
how  a casual  caller  would  be  treated,  but  quite  often  the  initial  approach,  at 
least,  was  ‘ incognito  ’. 

5.  We  tried  to  judge  what  impression  would  be  given  to  a member  of  the  public 
by  the  outside  appearance  of  the  building;  by  the  size  and  the  standard  of 
decoration  of  the  ‘ enquiry  office  ’ and  the  facilities  for  consultation  in  private 
where  necessary;  by  the  attitude  of  the  clerk  who  first  meets  callers  and  the 

1 Volumes  2 and  3. 

2 Volume  3.  The  Local  Government  Elector.  Table  63. 

3 Volume  3.  The  Local  Government  Elector.  Table  19. 
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extent  to  which  he  or  she  seems  knowledgeable  about  the  work  of  the  office  and 
is  either  able  to  answer  queries  immediately  or  put  callers  in  touch  expeditiously 
with  the  officer  responsible  for  the  relevant  section  of  the  work.  We  thought  it 
would  be  interesting,  too,  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  reception  arrangements 
in  an  office  are  an  accurate  reflection  of  its  general  standard  of  efficiency  and 
concern  for  the  ‘ consumer  Inevitably,  our  sample  was  very  small  and  was 
selected  by  chance,  but  the  examples  we  saw  may  be  of  interest,  particularly  as 
they  revealed  so  much  variety. 

6.  Leaving  aside  for  a moment  those  authorities  fortunate  enough  to  have 
modern  ‘ prestige  ’ buildings,  most  of  the  main  council  offices  visited  had  origin- 
ally been  designed  for  their  purpose,  or  acquired  because  of  their  obvious 
suitability  for  adaptation.  Often  they  occupy  a prominent  position  in  the  centre 
of  a town;  one  dominated  the  surrounding  countryside.  On  the  whole,  county 
offices  seem  to  be  the  least  accessible  by  public  transport.  Adequate  car  parking 
space  for  visitors  is  the  exception.  A few  offices  are  historical  and  architectural 
treasures  of  considerable  charm  and  interest,  but  most  local  offices  tend  to  be 
■ dignified  and  rather  solemn  buildings  in  a style  which  was  revered  in  its  day  but 
-does  not  usually  accord  with  modern  tastes. 

7.  Their  most  universal  characteristic  is  that,  although  no  doubt  adequate  in 
the  days  when  they  were  built,  they  are  now,  with  the  expansion  of  duties  and 
staff,  bursting  at  the  seams.  This  means  not  only  that  the  accommodation  in  the 
main  building  is  often  cramped,'*  but  also  that  it  is  usually  necessary  for  some 
departments  to  be  accommodated  elsewhere,  often  some  distance  away.  (One 
county  has  its  offices  in  two  different  towns,  1 6 miles  apart !).  As  well  as  presenting 
difficulties  of  communication  between  officers,  this  dispersal  of  accommodation 
means  that  some  callers  at  the  main  office  have  to  be  directed  elsewhere  (their 
enquiry  may  even  involve  visits  to  more  than  one  out-building).  When  they 
arrive,  they  may  find  an  attractive  building  (we  can  recall,  for  example,  an 
engineer’s  department  housed  in  a modem  office  block  with  all  the  refinements 
associated  with  prosperous  commercial  firms).  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that 
the  department  they  are  seeking  will  be  occupying  inadequate,  makeshift 
accommodation  in  an  obscure  back  street.  The  worst  we  have  seen  are  little 
better  than  slums.  Usually,  but  not  invariably,  a gallant  effort  has  been  made  to 
improve  matters  by  means  of  posters  (either  decorative  or  informative),  bright 
paint  and  an  attempt  to  paper  over  the  cracks;  but  it  is  often  only  too  apparent 
that  the  cracks  are  still  there  and  no  amount  of  patching  up  can  disguise  the 
harrow  winding  passages,  the  hazardous  staircases  and  the  fact  that  the  waiting 
room  (if  one  exists)  is  hardly  large  enough  for  both  callers  and  chairs  to  be 
squeezed  in. 

8.  It  is  understandable  that  the  Clerk’s  and  usually  the  treasurer’s  staff  should 
occupy  the  main  council  offices  and  that  some  of  the  smaller  and  often  newer 
branches  of  local  authority  service  should  be  dispersed,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  these  so  often  include  children’s,  welfare,  health  and  housing  departments, 
which  have  many  callers,  some  of  whom  are  in  some  way  disturbed  and  in  need 
of.  the  most  accessible  building  and  the  best  reception  arrangements. 

4 One  treasurer  was  extremely  concerned  that  he  had  no  room  to  provide  comfortable 
.accommodation  for  a queue  of  pensioners. 
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9.  Occasionally  in  the  smaller  authorities  even  the  main  office  is  similar  to  the 
worst  outbuildings  just  described;  for  example,  one  rural  district  council  office 
we  saw  was  a sordid  and  dilapidated  prefabricated  hut  and  another,  which  was 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  a row  of  solicitors’  and  other  professional  offices,  was 
shabby,  cramped  and  untidy.  Other  small  authorities,  however,  have  found  it 
possible  to  acquire  and  adapt  most  attractive  large  houses  which  have  a more 
welcoming  and  intimate  atmosphere  than  is  usually  found  in  an  office  which  is 
purpose  built. 

10.  The  magnificent  new  offices  with  which  some  authorities  have  been  able  to 
provide  themselves  are  naturally  in  quite  a different  category.  They  are  usually 
well-sited  and  often  of  considerable  architectural  merit.  They  are  usually 
designed  to  accommodate  all  departments  (although  it  is  said  that  when  com- 
pleted some  are  already  too  small  to  meet  a phenomenally  increased  require- 
ment). There  is  usually  clear  evidence  that  considerable  thought  has  been  given 
to  arrangements  for  receiving  callers — spacious  and  attractively  furnished 
entrance  halls,  central  reception  desks,  comfortable  waiting  rooms  and  clear 
direction  signs. 

1 1 . The  impression  made  upon  callers  at  local  offices  is,  of  course,  coloured  not 
only  by  the  actual  building  but  also  by  its  equipment  and  the  way  the  caller  is 
received  (although  inevitably  the  one  has  an  effect  upon  the  other).  Most  of  the 
new  and  some  of  the  older  main  offices  we  visited  had  a central  enquiry  point, 
with  either  a uniformed  commissionaire  (in  boroughs,  possibly  the  mace-bearer 
in  more  prosaic  attire),  or  a member  of  staff  responsible  for  receiving  and  directing 
callers  and  sometimes  for  answering  routine  enquiries  immediately.  One  Clerk 
mentioned  that  he  intended  to  introduce  a system  of  this  kind  as  soon  as  new 
offices  were  provided.  In  one  authority  (without  a new  building)  considerable 
thought  had  obviously  been  given  fairly  recently  to  a review  of  the  reception 
arrangements  and  there  was  now  a central  enquiry  desk  in  the  town  hall  with  a 
clerk  who  not  only  directed  people  to  the  correct  department  but  also  tried  to 
obtain  straightforward  information  by  telephone  to  save  the  caller  a journey, 
particularly  if  a department  was  housed  some  distance  away.  Another  urban 
authority  co-operated  with  the  National  Council  of  Social  Service  to  set  up  an 
enquiry  bureau  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  Office;  an  effort  was  made  to  discover  which 
local  authority  or  central  government  department  would  help  the  enquirer  so  that 
he  was  not  sent  on  unnecessary  journeys.  One  modem  town  hall  apparently  seeks 
to  combine  its  enquiry  bureau  with  an  information  service  for  tourists  and  others. 
The  spacious  entrance  hall  has  attractive  posters  advertising  various  activities  in 
the  town,  with  a conspicuous  information  desk  in  the  centre  with  two  reception- 
ists; when  one  of  us  called  one  was  apparently  making  tremendous  efforts  by 
telephone  to  find  accommodation  in  a private  house  for  a caller. 

12.  One  obvious  difficulty  in  manning  an  enquiry  office  is  that  the  amount  of 
business  may  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  employment  of  a full-time  officer  and 
certainly  not  one  of  sufficient  calibre  to  be  really  helpful.  Some  authorities  have 
tackled  the  problem  by  using  an  enquiry  hatch  communicating  with  a working 
office  adjacent  to  the  main  entrance  hall,  so  that  clerks  engaged  on  other  duties 
can  deal  with  routine  enquiries,  seeking  the  guidance  of  more  senior  staff  where 
necessary.  Other  authorities,  however,  have  apparently  decided  that  a central 
enquiry  point  is  impracticable.  Some  have  substituted  clear  direction  signs  to 
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individual  departments.  In  others,  signs  are  non-existent  or  misleading  and  it  is 
in  any  event  difficult  to  give  written  directions  to  a building  some  distance  away. 
Occasionally  the  first  approach  to  a council  office  is  distinctly  perplexing  and 
tracking  down  a department  which  involves  a journey  along  a labyrinth  of 
corridors  and  up  and  down  staircases,  without  continuous  signs  and  with  no 
names  on  doors,  requires  considerable  determination,  particularly  if  a walk 
through  the  town  is  also  involved.5 6  In  one  smart  new  town  hall  (which  was 
incidentally  closed  completely  during  the  lunch  hour)  finding  a department  was 
a question  of  ‘ exploring 

13.  Once  a caller  arrives  at  the  correct  department  he  will  usually  find  someone 
whose  duties  include  ‘ filtering  ’ his  enquiry;  there  is  likely  to  be  an  enquiry  office 
•or  hatch.  Some  departments  which  receive  a number  of  callers  are  well  organised 
for  the  purpose  (one  academic  worker  who  had  visited  a number  of  housing 
■departments  thought  they  were  particularly  efficient  in  this  respect) . One  engineer’s 
•office  in  a smart  new  building  has  an  attractive  reception  desk,  divided  into 
sections  according  to  the  nature  of  the  enquiry;  this  practice  is  often  adopted  in 
the  enquiry  offices  of  treasurer’s  departments,  which  also  deal  with  large  numbers 
■of  personal  enquiries,  many  of  a routine  nature.  In  most  departments  the  waiting 
room,  if  it  exists,  is  small  and  in  many  places  callers  may  have  to  wait  in  a 
■corridor.  Some  waiting  rooms  are  brightly  decorated  and  well  furnished,  but 
■others  are  cramped  and  shabby.  There  are  usually  chairs,  but  often  not  comfort- 
able ones;  in  one  office  which  one  would  expect  to  be  much  visited,  the  only 
■chair  (in  a draughty  corridor)  was  in  danger  of  collapsing,  and  in  another  which 
was  purpose  built  and  had  otherwise  excellent  reception  arrangements,  there  was 
no  seating  accommodation  for  people  waiting  for  appointments,  although  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  it. 

14.  One  real  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  provision  of  suitable  facilities  for  privacy. 
If  the  officer  whom  the  caller  eventually  reaches  is  sufficiently  senior  he  may  have 
a separate  office,  but  pressure  on  office  accommodation  is  such  that  this  is  by 
no  means  invariably  the  case.  More  junior  officers  would  certainly  rarely  find  it 
practicable  to  see  callers  in  their  own  crowded  offices.  Sometimes  separate 
interviewing  cubicles  are  provided — either  in  the  enquiry  office  or  some  distance 
away;  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  prevent  these  from  taking  on  the  appearance  of 
prison  cells.  One  committee  chairman  in  an  authority  where  reception  arrange- 
ments were  on  the  whole  good,  was  particularly  concerned  that  there  was  no 
real  opportunity  for  people  with  personal  problems  to  have  ‘ a quiet  little  chat  ’ ; 
he  had  raised  the  matter  in  his  group  but  there  had  been  little  headway. 

15.  What  can  be  said  of  the  members  of  staff  who  who  receive  callers,  either  in  a 

■ central  enquiry  office  or  an  individual  department?  The  majority  give  the  im- 
pression of  belonging  to  the  area;  they  often  have  a local  accent,  a certain 
natural  afiinity  with  many  of  their  callers  and  a genuine  interest  in  their  problems. 
They  are  usually  friendly  and  anxious  to  help  and  we  cannot  recall  a single 
instance  when  we  saw  them  being  either  officious,  patronising  or  deliberately 

■ discourteous  to  any  caller,  however  humble.6  Although  the  difficulties  of  finding 

5 We  heard  of  one  case  where  a proposal  for  names  on  office  doors  was  rejected  by  the 
finance  committee. 

6 The  general  air  of  disillusionment  of  a liftman  responsible  for  conveying  callers  to  an 

■ enquiry  office  was,  however,  rather  unfortunate. 
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the  way  and  the  character  of  the  building  may  sometimes  be  daunting,  it  would 
be  surprising  if  even  the  most  timid  caller  found  a personal  encounter  at  his  local 
office  an  awe-inspiring  experience.  Although  there  are  exceptions,  the  job  of 
receiving  callers  initially  is  usually  done  by  someone  in  a comparatively  junior 
position;  this  can  present  difficulties,  for  a good  deal  of  experience  is  often 
needed  to  discover  exactly  what  service  a caller  needs  (particularly  if  he  is  unused 
to  expressing  himself  in  unfamiliar  surroundings)  and  then  to  direct  him  to  the 
department  or  officer  best  equipped  to  help  him.  This  is  a real  difficulty  of  which 
many  chief  officers  are  well  aware.  With  the  shortage  of  qualified  and  experienced 
staff,  it  is  natural  that  they  do  not  wish  to  spare  one  of  them  even  on  a part-time 
basis  and  yet  it  is  the  officer  who  first  receives  a caller  who  may  colour  his  feelings 
towards  the  authority  as  a whole.  One  Clerk  said  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
had  on  his  staff  from  time  to  time  retired  army  officers  who  had  a flair  for 
reception  work! 

16.  There  were  only  a few  occasions  when  criticisms  could  be  made  of  the  way 
reception  staff  did  their  job,  apart  from  the  limitations  imposed  by  lack  of 
experience.  In  a welfare  department  the  young  clerk  who  first  spoke  to  an  old 
lady  was  polite,  but  seemed  unaware  of  the  fact  that  she  was  obviously  unwell  and 
seriously  distressed  and  made  no  attempt  to  find  her  a chair.  In  a children’s 
department  the  receptionist  kept  callers  waiting  while  she  attended  to  her  other 
duties,  to  which  she  obviously  gave  priority.  (This  may  of  course  have  been 
inevitable  because  of  the  organisation  of  the  office,  or  shortage  of  staff).  In  a 
housing  department,  a number  of  people  waited  in  the  enquiry  office  and  rang 
the  bell  many  times  with  no  response.  This  had  a most  unfortunate  effect  on  one 
caller,  who  was  already  annoyed  because  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  repair  a 
floor  which  she  regarded  as  dangerous;  while  waiting  she  was  able  to  obtain 
popular  support  for  her  loudly  voiced  contention  that  ‘ they  would  be  round 
soon  enough  ’ if  she  did  not  pay  her  rent.  A particularly  interesting  point  was  that 
in  all  three  of  the  instances  just  described  the  more  senior  staff  in  the  department 
appeared  to  be  more  than  usually  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  their  ‘ clients  ’ 
and  more  than  usually  conscious  that  their  service  must  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
its  impact  on  them. 

17.  Another  important  point  on  which  we  have  only  limited  information  is  the 
level  of  seniority  of  the  staff  to  whom  callers  are  directed.  We  were  told  of  a 
number  of  chief  officers  who  regarded  it  as  an  important  part  of  their  duty  to  be 
available  to  the  public  if  required.  Obviously  this  is  not  practicable  in  the  largest 
authorities,  but  it  is  nevertheless  unfortunate  if  the  public  gain  the  impression 
that  senior  members  of  staff  are  too  zealously  guarded  by  their  subordinates. 

18.  It  would  perhaps  be  appropriate  to  mention  here  a related  matter — how  the 
public  fare  when  they  have  occasion  to  contact  their  local  offices  by  telephone, 
rather  than  in  person.  A number  of  chief  officers  we  met  were  very  conscious  of 
the  importance  of  the  impression  made.  One  said  that  all  his  staff  were  trained 

when  they  answered  the  telephone  to  say  ‘ Good  morning; department;  can 

I help  you  ?’  He  had  found  this  particularly  effective  in  disarming  those  callers 
who  rang  up  to  make  complaints!  However,  the  real  problem,  as  with  the 
reception  of  callers,  is  not  so  much  in  dealing  with  a telephone  call  when  it  has 
reached  the  right  quarter,  but  in  directing  a call  initially,  particularly  when  the 
caller  himself  has  little  idea  of  the  department  and  officer  he  needs.  The  problem 
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is  most  acute  in  the  larger  authorities,  some  of  whom  can  afford  to  have  a 
telephone  enquiry  department  (although  the  level  of  staff  appropriate  to  man 
this  obviously  presents  the  same  difficulty  as  with  reception).  Others  do  not 
do  so,  relying  instead  on  the  discretion  of  overworked  switchboard  operators 
supplied  with  a list  of  staff  and  their  duties,  which  is  almost  inevitably  out  of  date. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  task  of  the  officer  who  eventually  deals  with  the 
problem  is  often  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  to 
whom  the  frustrated  caller  has  begun  to  explain  his  requirements.  Moreover, 
those  who  answered  before,  having  been  given  the  call  in  error,  will  have  had  to 
choose  between  two  undesirable  alternatives — returning  the  call  immediately 
to  the  switchboard  operator  (assuming  that  she  is  not  too  busy  to  take  it)  or, 
feeling  that  the  caller  has  already  been  inconvenienced  too  much,  spending  time 
they  can  ill  afford  in  locating  the  officer  responsible. 

19.  After  this  diversion,  we  return  to  the  general  picture  of  the  impression  made 
on  those  members  of  the  public  who  contact  their  local  offices.  Those  authorities 
with  new  offices  have  usually  had  the  reception  of  callers  very  much  in  mind 
when  designing  the  building  and  have  taken  the  opportunity  also  of  re-thinking 
their  reception  arrangements  generally.  There  is  a refreshing  indication  too,  that 
some  authorities  which  are  still  hampered  by  inadequate  buildings  have  never- 
theless been  giving  a good  deal  of  thought  to  the  question  of  handling  callers  in 
the  last  few  years  and  have  made  significant  improvements  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties.  This  gives  grounds  for  optimism  that,  when  physical  conditions 
improve,  a higher  standard  will  be  achieved,  for  it  is  the  environment  rather  than 
the  personal  aspect  which  is  often  deficient.  Some  authorities — or  individual 
departments — have  not,  however,  been  able  to  overcome  the  limitations  of  their 
buildings.  In  some  cases  these  are  obviously  insuperable  in  present  circumstances ; 
in  others,  one  has  the  impression  that  a determined  effort  could  achieve  some 
improvements.  Many  chief  officers  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  ensuring 
that  the  initial  impression  made  upon  callers  is  a reflection  of  the  high  standards 
of  service  which  they  are  trying  to  inculcate  in  the  office  as  a whole.  Some  are 
perhaps  too  remote  from  this  level  of  activity  to  make  the  positive  effort  which 
is  needed. 

Public  attendance  at  council  meetings 

20.  In  the  postal  questionnaire  we  asked  Clerks  to  state  the  approximate 
average  number  of  members  of  the  public  (excluding  school  children  and  other 
organised  parties)  who  normally  attend  council  meetings  in  their  authority. 
Their  replies  are  summarised  in  Tables  XLIX  and  XLIXa.  They  show  that 
attendance  is,  in  general,  very  small.  72%  of  rural  districts,  20%  of  urban  dis- 
tricts, 15  % of  counties,  10%  of  non-county  boroughs  and  3 % of  county  boroughs 
apparently  have  none  at  all.  In  general,  the  rural  districts  have  by  far  the  smallest 
attendance  and  the  county  boroughs  and  London  Boroughs  the  largest.  The 
counties  have  considerably  less  than  the  non-county  boroughs  and  urban 
districts.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  people  are  more  likely  to  attend  council 
meetings  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas.  The  highest  average  number  attending  is 
60 — in  one  of  the  larger  county  boroughs.  Taking  each  population  range  in  each 
type  of  authority,  only  those  county  boroughs  with  populations  of  over  400  thou- 
sand and  the  outer  London  Boroughs  show  an  average  of  more  than  20  people. 
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21.  Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  the  sizes  of  authorities  given 
in  the  tables  are  based  on  the  full  population  rather  than  the  electorate  only  and 
that  the  figures  exclude  organised  parties,  they  are  still  extremely  low  when 
compared  with  the  1 % of  electors  interviewed  in  the  Social  Survey  investigation 
who  claimed  they  had  attended  a council  meeting  during  the  past  12  months.7 

22.  When  we  attended  council  meetings  in  those  authorities  where  we  made  our 
personal  enquiries  and  in  a number  of  other  places  we  were  able  to  form  some 
impressions  of  the  people  who  attended  (although  our  sample  was  of  course  very 
small).  Some  were  clearly  members  of  organised  parties— for  example,  school 
children,  visitors  from  abroad  and,  in  one  place,  a group  of  local  government 
trainees.  In  a few  cases  people  who  were  to  receive  awards  of  various  kinds  (for 
example,  for  the  best  allotments  or  council  house  gardens  or  the  winning  essay 
on  some  aspect  of  the  council’s  work)  attended  for  the  whole  meeting,  and  so  did 
those  presenting  petitions  to  the  council. 

23.  Some  people  obviously  attend  a particular  meeting  because  they  are  in- 
terested in  a single  item  on  the  agenda.  For  example  at  one  council  meeting  we 
attended  there  were  people  from  one  area  which  figured  in  a planning  proposal. 
At  another,  where  there  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  people  (about  60),  the 
majority  paid  little  attention  to  the  proceedings  until  the  cost  of  houses  built  for 
sale  by  a direct  labour  department  was  debated,  when  it  appeared  from  the 
whispered  comments  of  some  that  they  lived  in  the  district  and  were  possibly 
the  house  owners.  At  another  meeting,  representatives  of  a firm  whose  contract 
was  being  considered  were  in  the  public  gallery.  Members  of  the  local  authority’s 
staff  may  also  attend  if  they  have  been  concerned  in  an  interesting  item.  Some- 
times a councillor  persuades  his  friends  to  come  along,  often  because  he  is 
raising  a point  in  which  they  have  a personal  interest.  At  one  meeting  it  was 
obvious  from  their  conversations  with  councillors  that  both  the  occupants  of  the 
public  gallery  were  prospective  candidates  who  were  attending  as  part  of  their 
‘ induction  course  ’. 

24.  We  have  the  impression,  from  discussions  with  a number  of  Clerks  and  from 
our  own  observations,  that  some  of  the  people  who  attend  meetings  are  ‘ regu- 
lars ’.  There  are  sometimes,  for  example,  a number  of  students  and  also  a few 
retired  people.  One  Clerk  mentioned  an  eccentric  lady  with  a passionate  interest  in 
sewerage  who  used  to  come  to  every  council  meeting  some  years  ago  and  another 
who  attended  regularly  who  also  indulged  in  scurrilous  correspondence.  In 
general,  therefore,  we  did  not  have  the  impression  that  the  few  members  of  the 
Public  who  attend  council  meetings  are  a cross  section  of  the  population. 

25.  One  non-county  borough  informed  us  when  replying  to  the  questionnaire 
that  they  make  a deliberate  attempt  to  encourage  people  to  attend  their  council 
meetings,  for  example,  they  are  announced  in  the  local  press  by  means  of  a 
banner  headline  on  the  back  page.  This  amount  of  publicity  is  probably  exceptional 
and  often  council  attendance  appears  to  be  reserved  for  initiates.  In  one  town  we 
visited  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  access  to  the  public  gallery  is  on  the 
first  floor  and  the  chances  of  finding  the  town  hall  superintendent  to  enquire  are 
remote.  The  route,  along  a corridor  and  through  an  ante-chamber,  is  not 
indicated  m any  way.  In  another  town  the  entrance  to  the  public  gallery  is  at  the 

7 Volume  3.  The  Local  Government  Elector.  Table  83. 
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back  of  the  town  hall  and,  although  the  door  has  apparently  no  other  use,  it  is 
not  labelled  and  when  we  visited  was  locked  until  a short  time  before  the  meeting 
was  due  to  begin.  In  a third  there  was  no  clear  indication  of  where  the  council 
meeting  was  taking  place  and  directions  had  to  be  sought  from  a caretaker.  In 
other  places  arrangements  are  better.  For  example,  one  has  a board  outside  the 
council  offices  directing  people  to  a strangers’  gallery,  but  even  here  the  route  is 
along  a gloomy  corridor  and  up  two  steep  flights  of  stairs  with  the  walls  in  a very 
poor  state  of  decoration.  In  another  town  hall  there  are  similar  steps,  but  the 
decoration  is  adequate  and  there  is  a commissionaire  in  the  downstairs  hall  who 
makes  sure  that  people  know  which  way  to  go. 

26.  The  accommodation  for  the  public  varies  considerably.  In  some  authorities 
(particularly  the  smaller  ones)  chairs  are  placed  in  the  council  chamber  itself. 
One  Clerk  of  a rural  district  explained  that  when  new  and  larger  premises  were 
obtained  they  were  pleased  to  be  able  to  set  aside  a space  for  the  public  and  a row 
of  chairs  was  provided.  In  fact,  however,  he  could  not  remember  anyone  ever 
having  attended  and  the  chairs  had  been  removed  one  by  one  as  they  were  needed 
for  other  purposes;  he  would  obviously  have  been  very  surprised  if  he  had  had 
occasion  to  retrieve  one!  One  borough,  in  reply  to  the  questionnaire,  said  that 
on  an  average  only  three  people  attended  ‘ because  of  the  limited  accommodation 
available  ’.  A rural  district  said  a few  attended  occasionally  but  there  was  no 
accommodation  at  present!  At  one  meeting  we  attended  the  public  sat  on  a 
raised  platform  and  in  another  on  tiered  seats  behind  the  councillors. 

27.  Other  places  have  public  galleries.  One  of  those  we  saw  is  quite  comfortable 
and  gives  a good  view  of  the  whole  council  chamber  from  the  front  two  rows; 
further  back,  however,  it  is  possible  to  see  very  little.  Even  from  the  front  row, 
what  was  said  in  the  chamber  was  not  completely  audible  except  on  occasions 
when  the  councillors  stopped  rustling  their  papers  and  making  remarks  to  their 
neighbours;  the  comments  of  various  members  of  the  public  showed  that  they 
had  difficulty  in  following  the  proceedings.  In  other  galleries  (which  were  also 
quite  comfortable)  the  acoustics  were  reasonably  good.  In  most  cases  the 
accommodation  was  ample  for  the  people  who  normally  attended  but  became 
overcrowded  if  the  business  of  a particular  meeting  attracted  unusually  large 
numbers. 

28.  The  amount  of  information  available  to  the  public  varies  considerably.  In 
one  large  county  borough  copies  of  the  summons  to  the  meeting  are  scattered 
around  in  the  public  gallery,  but  they  give  no  real  indication  of  the  business.  In 
another  county  borough  the  agenda  sheets  (which  are  available  to  everyone  in 
the  gallery)  are  much  more  informative,  since  they  include  the  major  reports  for 
consideration  by  the  council;  the  committee  minutes  are  not  however  dis- 
tributed, so  any  item  raised  on  these  is  inevitably  difficult  for  the  public  to  under- 
stand. In  some  places,  however,  both  the  agenda  and  minutes  are  freely  available. 

29.  It  is  clear  that  in  many  places  the  various  aspects  of  provision  for  public 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  council  are  not  ideal.  Since  however  on  an  average 
so  few  people  come,  local  authorities  are  likely  to  be  discouraged  from  making 
positive  efforts  to  improve  any  deficiencies.  Yet  if  improvements  are  not  made 
those  who  do  come  are  unlikely  to  repeat  the  experience,  unless  they  have  a 
specific  reason  for  doing  so,  for  our  own  impressions  are  that  in  present  circum- 
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stances  it  is  rarely  the  most  stimulating  way  of  spending  an  afternoon  or  evening. 
It  is  arguable,  of  course,  that  increased  public  attendance  at  council  meetings 
would  not  have  any  particular  value  and  that  there  are  more  effective  ways  of 
stimulating  general  interest  in  local  authority  affairs. 

30.  We  considered  in  Chapter  14  what  takes  place  at  council  meetings.  Any 
general  effect  this  may  have  on  the  ‘ public  image  ’ of  local  authorities  is,  how- 
ever, likely  to  arise  from  the  coverage  given  in  the  local  press  rather  than  from 
the  personal  impressions  of  the  comparatively  few  members  of  the  public  who 
attend. 

Press  relations 

The  local  newspaper  ‘ ...  is  the  link  between  electors  and  elected ; through  its 
reports  “justice  must  manifestly  be  seen  to  be  done  ” not  only  in  Courts  of 
Law  but  by  agents  of  power  everywhere. 

It  is  the  cement  that  holds  local  democracy  together,  but  it  is  subject  to  no 
authority.  The  only  sanctions  it  knows  are  the  reactions  of  its  readers  and  the 
conscience  of  its  editor.  It  is  subject  to  the  twin  enormities  of  power  without 
responsibility  and  responsibility  without  power.  It  must  cope  with  every  one 
of  the  countless  facets  of  the  local  scene,  and  all  the  time  it  must  sustain  its 
own  trading  existence,  which  nowadays  occupies  an  increasing  share  of  its 
attention. 

...  If  the  heavens  fall  it  isn’t  worth  a paragraph  to  us  unless  they  fall  in  North 
Essex.  Unless,  of  course,  a local  man  is  there  and  sees  them  ’. 

— Hervey  Benham,  ‘ Two  Cheers  for  the  Town  Hall  1964,  pp.  251-252. 

(a)  Some  general  problems 

31.  What  the  electors  know  of  local  government  they  learn  chiefly  through  the 
local  newspaper.  The  Social  Survey  found  that  79  % of  their  sample  claimed  to 
read  their  local  newspaper  regularly  and  68  % said  that  they  had  received  their 
latest  information  about  local  happenings  through  the  local  press.8  A large 
proportion  of  the  electors  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  local  news- 
paper for  knowledge  of  their  local  council.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  many 
people  have  been  shown  to  be  unaffected  by  the  policies  of  their  newspapers,  it 
might  be  said  that  they  put  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  editor  in  this 
respect.  His  independent  power  can  therefore,  not  surprisingly,  be  a subject  of 
concern  to  members  of  a local  council.  They  rely  for  the  co-operation  and  support 
of  the  ratepayers  upon  the  appearance  of  success,  as  much  as  upon  success 
itself,  and  they  are  therefore  dependent  to  a considerable  extent  on  the  press.  It  is 
thus  understandable  that  the  failure  to  reflect  aspects  of  a council’s  work 
favourably  may  generate  much  bitterness  amongst  the  members. 

32.  Not  all  the  members  to  whom  we  spoke  appeared  to  appreciate  the  inevitable 
disparity  of  goals  between  their  council  or  political  party  and  the  local  newspapers. 
The  council  wishes  to  publicise  its  activities,  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  its 
decisions  and  generally  to  appear  in  a favourable  light.  The  journalists’  primary 
aim  must  be  commercial  viability.  The  newspaper  must  sell  and  they  must  there- 
fore seek  means  to  interest  the  public  and  induce  them  to  buy.  To  this  end 
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‘ personal  interest  ’ is  often  sought;  a single,  untypical  case  out  of  hundreds  is 
seized  upon  and  written  up  in  a way  which  is  thought  to  appeal  to  people’s 
appetite  for  objects  of  sympathy,  pity  or  execration.  Thus  copy  may  be  made  out 
of  a story  of  a ‘ hole-in-the-heart  ’ girl  living  in  a top  flat,  with  all  the  emphasis  on 
her  predicament  and  little  or  none  upon  the  obstacles  to  re-housing  her  which  her 
parents  have  put  in  the  way  of  the  local  housing  department.  Such  a story,  if 
‘ slanted  ’ the  right  way,  may,  it  is  said,  sell  to  London  dailies  for  £25.  There  are 
papers  which  seize  upon  councillors’  rashest  statements  made  in  moments  of 
anger  or  momentary  thoughtlessness,  or  on  their  mixed  metaphors,  and  headline 
these  in  preference  to  substantial  news.  Such  action  can  have  cruel  effects.  A 
chairman  spoke  of  how  the  press  can  destroy  an  up-and-coming  man  by  the  way 
they  report  comments  in  debate.  ‘ Many  retired  in  ignominy  ’ he  said,  ‘ and  the 
shame  rebounded  on  their  families  ’.  In  another  authority  a member  claimed  to 
have  been  ‘ crucified  ’ in  the  press  and  said  that  the  same  had  happened  to  others 
he  knew;  the  press  could  ‘ make  or  break  ’ a man.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  3,  the  generally  acknowledged  need  for  a ‘thick  skin’  for  active 
participation  in  local  government  is  one  of  the  factors  which  condition  recruit- 
ment. The  local  situation  of  course  varies  a great  deal  according  to  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  local  newspapers.  The  remarks  quoted  above  come  from  certain 
relatively  small  authorities  where  relations  with  the  press  are  poor.  In  all  but  a 
few  cases  there  were  no  complaints  of  this  kind.  Entertaining  readers  at  the 
councillor’s  expense  is  perhaps  something  of  a rarity,  and  in  the  local  newspapers 
we  have  seen  the  emphasis  is  generally  upon  the  conveyance  of  ‘ straight  ’ 
information  on  topics  which  are  thought  likely  to  have  local  interest.  This  may 
still  mean  that  the  emphasis  is  quite  different  from  that  which  councillors  would 
like;  there  is,  however,  a substantial  amount  of  common  ground  where  what  the 
council  considers  important  coincides  with  what  the  editor  considers  likely  to 
stimulate  interest. 

33.  It  would  of  course  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  the  aim  to  interest  in  order  to 
stimulate  sales  is  the  only  consideration  of  the  press.  The  local  newspaper  seeks 
to  cultivate  its  own  ‘ image  ’ of  respectability  and  may  therefore  include  ‘ weighty  ’ 
items  with  relatively  small  appeal.  It  may  take  a pride  in  its  appearance  and  in 
its  educational  function,  as  well  as  in  the  literary  and  critical  quality  of  its 
editorials.  Editorial  comment,  when  critical  of  a council  or  majority  party,  can 
be  a subject  of  great  annoyance  when  it  is  unsympathetic,  particularly  where  a 
newspaper  holds  a near  monopoly  in  a certain  field.  We  have  found  cases  where 
the  main  local  newspaper  in  general  circulation  was  said  to  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  opposition  and  the  editor  to  be  associated  with  members  of  the  minority 
party.  Sometimes  an  effort  at  strict  neutrality  is  evident  both  in  editorial  com- 
ment, features  and  news  items.  Sometimes  a balance  is  maintained  on  features 
and  news  items  but  editorial  comment  tends  towards  one  side  of  the  political 
spectrum.  A few  allegations  were  made  that  the  reporting  of  news  items  was 
politically  biased,  but  seldom  did  we  notice  any  evidence  to  substantiate  such  a 
charge.  In  one  authority  there  was  some  feeling  about  the  fact  that  so  many 
critical  letters  were  published  by  retired  people.  It  may  be,  however,  that  these 
reflected  accurately  the  letters  received  by  the  editor. 

34.  Most  of  the  criticisms  we  have  collected  on  the  nature  of  what  is  reported 
refer  to  sensationalism,  to  inaccuracies  or  to  bad  coverage.  Some  of  the  remarks 
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made  by  different  chairmen  in  the  same  authority  tended  to  cancel  each  other 
out.  In  an  urban  district  one  chairman  said  reporting  of  local  affairs  was  ‘ very 
fair  another  that  it  was  very  critical  and  that  there  was  a lot  of  mis-reporting, 
and  an  opposition  leader  that  the  main  local  paper  was  sensational  and  very 
ready  to  indulge  in  mud-slinging.  In  a rural  district  one  chairman  said  that  on 
the  whole  they  got  a good  press,  two  other  chairmen  said  that  there  was  ‘ no 
fair  and  truthful  reporting  and  an  officer  complained  of  the  way  trivial  matters 
were  ‘ blown  up  ’ for  copy.  In  a county  borough  papers  were  described  diversely 
as  ' good  on  the  whole  ‘ fair  and  objective  ‘ uninformed  ‘ alarmist  ‘ sen- 
sational ’ and  ‘ trivial  in  a county  as  1 satisfactory  ‘ inaccurate  ’ and 
‘ biased  in  favour  of  the  rural  districts  ’.  It  is  obvious  that  subjective  standards 
vary  a great  deal  on  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  the  press  in  terms  of 
comment  and  general  coverage. 

35.  Some  of  the  members  and  officers  to  whom  we  spoke  did  not  appear  to  have  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  physical  problems  of  their  local  newspapers.  Dilys  Hill  has 
described  the  difficulties  of  the  press  in  the  areas  of  41  authorities  in  the  North  of 
England  which  were  studied  in  a university  survey.9  The  majority  of  the  local 
groups  of  newspapers  had  small  resources  in  staff  and  news-space.  There  were 
strict  limits  to  the  number  of  meetings  they  could  cover  and  the  lobbying  they 
could  undertake.  It  was  often  a junior  reporter  who  covered  a large  part  of  local 
government  affairs.  Speedy  access  to  information  was  important:  there  was  little 
time  available  for  ferreting  out  details.  A high  value  is  placed  on  topicality,  and 
in  general  the  local  government  news  has  to  compete  in  interest  with  that  from 
other  sources : with  local  weddings,  dog  shows  and  the  courts,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
local  dailies,  it  also  has  to  compete  with  up-to-the-minute  national  news  of  high 
interest  value.  Local  papers  which  are  owned  by  national  firms  or  are  parts  of 
groups  covering  a wide  area,  receive  a great  deal  of  syndicated  material.  In  some 
cases  it  is  said  that  political  material  is  played  down  and  the  papers  resemble 
magazines.  Dilys  Hill  finds  that  the  press/local  authority  relationship  seems  to 
work  best  in  the  large  towns  because  they  are  more  ‘ newsworthy  ’ and  because 
‘ the  correspondingly  larger  and  more  prosperous  newspapers  in  these  towns 
have  the  resources  to  gather  news  and  the  space  to  print  it,  especially  if  they  are 
evening  and  not  weekly  newspapers  ’.  The  additional  resources  of  the  council, 
as  well  as  of  the  newspaper,  tend  to  make  the  relationship  a good  deal  more 
continuous  and  richer  than  in  the  case  of  the  small  local  weekly. 

( b ) How  news  is  gathered 

(i)  Attendance  at  council  meetings 

36.  The  reporters  may  have  a table  in  the  most  central  position  in  the  council 
chamber  or  they  may  be  seated  at  the  rear  as  far  from  the  mayor  or  chairman 
as  possible.  At  some  meetings  we  visited  there  was  but  a single  pressman;  at 
others  there  were  10  or  more.  In  many  cases  the  reporters  were  mature  and 
obviously  senior  members  of  their  newspaper’s  staff,  although  in  some  instances 
juniors  had  been  sent.  One  could  observe  from  their  activity  that  their  estimation 
of  what  was  ‘ newsworthy  ’ would  not  always  coincide  with  the  members’  idea 

9 ‘ Local  Authorities  and  the  Press  ’,  Local  Government  Chronicle,  4th  and  11th  December 
1965,  pp.  1903-04  and  1945-46. 
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of  what  they  wanted  printed.  When  a chairman,  for  example,  tried  to  use  the 
opportunity  of  an  item  on  the  agenda  to  give  publicity  to  the  need  for  enlightened 
attitudes  towards  persons  who  were  mentally  sick,  the  reporters  paid  scant 
attention.  When  awards  were  being  presented  by  a mayor  to  young  youth  club 
members,  however,  there  was  an  obvious  coincidence  of  interest.  The  meeting 
was  stopped  for  photographs  and  everyone  appeared  gratified  that  this  should 
be  so.  Dilys  Hill  reports  that  one  council,  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  getting 
publicity  for  important  topics,  resorted  to  the  device  of  starting  a ‘ row  ’ at  a 
council  meeting  to  obtain  coverage. 

37.  Many  speeches  are  aimed  deliberately  at  the  reporters  present  at  a meeting. 
Public  statements  made  for  various  reasons  may  be  circulated  to  the  press  in 
advance  to  ensure  that  they  are  reported  accurately.  Examples  are  the  finance 
chairman’s  annual  statement  on  the  budget  and  the  level  of  the  rates,  tributes 
paid  to  officers  on  retirement  and  prepared  statements  on  matters  of  current 
controversy  which  a party  group  wishes  to  publicise.  In  authorities  where  the 
press  is  excluded  from  committees  or  where,  although  meetings  are  open,  the 
press  is  weakly  represented,  the  council  meeting  is  the  main  opportunity  for 
members  to  project  themselves  and  their  views  to  the  public.  Here  and  there  we 
found  some  survivals  of  a tradition  of  oratory  in  the  chamber,  but  it  appears 
from  what  coverage  of  council  speeches  we  have  noticed  that  the  older  style  of 
oratory  is  not  regarded  as  good  copy.  Controversy  on  matters  close  to  members 
of  the  public  has  a high  chance  of  appearing  in  print,  as  have  unusual  ideas, 
especially  if  eccentric  or  surprising.  Anything  reflecting  on  the  morality  of  the 
young  seems  to  have  a high  chance  of  publication.  These  are  impressions  in 
default  of  a systematic  analysis.  In  view  of  the  great  variety  of  types  of  news- 
paper, reporter  and  editorial  policy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  range  of  the  ways 
in  which  council  meetings  are  treated  is  extremely  wide — from  almost  verbatim 
reporting  of  all  the  parts  of  a full  meeting  which  the  public  may  be  expected  to 
understand,  to  an  over-drawing  of  a few  highlights.  Only  in  one  case  we  know 
did  a journalist  address  himself  to  a critique  of  the  standard  of  debate,  much  as 
he  might  have  tackled  a notice  on  a play. 

38.  The  extent  to  which  reporters  may  be  expected  to  understand  what  lies 
behind  the  council  meeting  largely  depends  upon  the  background  knowledge 
they  acquire  through  reading  relevant  documents  supplied  by  the  council, 
through  discussions  with  members  and  officers  and  possibly  through  attendance 
at  committee  meetings.  These  means  of  collecting  information  are  discussed 
below. 


(ii)  Attendance  at  committee  meetings 

39.  Out  of  the  715  authorities  which  answered  our  questionnaire,  10%  admitted 
the  press  to  all  their  main  committee  meetings,  40%  to  some  main  committee 
meetings  and  50%  to  no  main  committee  meetings  (see  Tables  L and  La).10  Of 
the  622  authorities  which  appointed  any  sub-committees,  under  1 % admitted  the 
press  to  all  the  meetings  of  these,  7%  to  some  and  the  remaining  92%  to  none. 
‘ Some  committee  meetings  ’ may  mean  anything  from  ‘ all  except  the  establish- 
ment committee  ’ to  ‘ only  the  general  purposes  or  the  road  safety  committee 

10  Since  it  is  a statutory  requirement  for  the  education  committee  to  be  open  to  press  and 
public,  it  is  excluded  from  these  figures. 
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Those  authorities  where  main  committees  ail  consist  of  the  full  council  member- 
ship are,  of  course,  legally  obliged  to  admit  the  press  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Bodies  (Admission  to  Meetings)  Act,  1961  (sometimes  known  as  the 
Thatcher  Act).  In  consequence  of  this  Act,  a certain  number  of  authorities 
avoided  admission  of  reporters  by  reducing  their  committees  to  rather  less  than 
the  full  council  membership  (in  some  cases  to  all  members  except  one).  Without 
making  any  allowance  for  these  factors,  it  appears  that  the  counties  and  county 
boroughs  are  the  most  open  to  the  press,  since  62%  of  each  admit  reporters  to 
all  or  some  of  their  committees.  54%  of  non-county  boroughs,  51  % of  urban 
districts  and  39%  of  rural  district  councils  open  all  or  some  committees  to 
reporters.  These  figures  might  suggest  that  the  larger  the  authority,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  admit  the  press,  but  an  examination  of  the  relationship  between  size 
and  press  admissions  within  each  type  of  authority  fails  to  bear  out  such  a 
hypothesis.  If  we  take  all  authorities  serving  populations  of  over  400  thousand, 
we  find  that  15  out  of  32  (47%)  exclude  the  press  from  all  committees.  Taking 
the  authorities  at  the  other  end  of  the  size  range  serving  populations  of  under  20 
thousand,  160  out  of  317  (50%)  exclude  the  press.  The  smaller  counties  appear 
more  likely  to  admit  the  press  than  the  larger  ones.  Adrian  M.  Kelly  in  an  article 
in  the  Rural  District  Review  of  May  1966  under  the  title 1 Admission  of  the  Press 
to  Meetings  ’,  quotes  a leading  article  in  the  Sheffield  Morning  Telegraph  of  the 
25th  January,  1966,  which  stated  ‘ it  seems  an  inviolable  law  that  the  smaller  the 
authority,  the  more  secretive  it  tends  to  be  ’.  However  true  this  may  be  of  the 
councils  in  the  Sheffield  area,  upon  a study  of  which  this  generalisation  was 
based,  it  does  not  appear  from  our  figures  to  be  the  case  over  England  and  Wales 
as  a whole,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  admission  of  the  press  to  committee  meetings 
can  be  regarded  as  a test  of  secrecy. 

40.  When  committee  meetings  are  open  to  the  press,  how  far  does  it  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  offered  ? The  Clerk  of  one  small  non-county  borough 
remarked  in  connection  with  our  questionnaire,  ‘ the  public  works  committee  is 
open  to  the  press  when  exercising  delegated  town  planning  functions  (but  the 
press  never  attend)  ’.  In  a county  borough  we  visited  which  had  in  general  quite 
good  press  coverage,  no  journalist  turned  up  at  a welfare  committee.  (When  some- 
one asked  if  any  representative  of  the  press  were  present  a committee  clerk 
pointed  to  the  pile  of  account  books  deposited  on  the  press  table  for  the  benefit 
of  the  district  audit  staff  and  remarked  that  there  would  not  be  any  room  for 
them  even  if  they  came).  The  status  of  reporters  present  at  some  of  the  committee 
meetings  was  obviously  humble.  A girl  reporter  who  was  clearly  unfamiliar  with 
such  work  attended  a meeting  of  a planning  committee.  In  a meeting  of  a 
finance  committee  the  local  paper  was  represented  by  a middle-aged  woman  who 
knitted  busily  throughout  the  proceedings.  The  type  of  reporter  who  attended 
most  of  the  open  committee  meetings  in  some  small  and  medium-sized  author- 
ities at  which  we  were  present  gave  substance  to  the  complaint  of  one  Town 
Clerk  that  reporting  was  now  extremely  misinformed  and  that  not  many  of  the 
reporters  understood  what  was  going  on.  The  same  point  was  made  by  an  aider- 
man  in  a non-county  borough:  the  trouble  with  press  relations  he  thought  was 
that  the  editor  sent  along  a young  man  who  could  not  follow  the  proceedings. 
He  thought  comment  had  been  much  more  intelligent  when  the  committees  had 
been  closed  and  they  had  given  briefings  to  the  press.  It  is  understandable  that 
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an  editor  or  senior  reporter  should  think  twice  about  attending  some  committees 
we  have  known,  especially  education  committees,  where  the  open  business  has 
been  concluded  within  five  minutes  and  the  reporters  sent  out  of  the  room.  These 
attendances  were  obviously  a waste  of  time:  they  added  nothing  to  what  was  in 
the  printed  minutes. 

41.  Most  of  the  councillors  and  officers  we  asked  held  firm  views  on  whether  or 
not  meetings  should  be  open  to  the  press.  A minority  of  opinions  were  in  favour 
of  open  meetings  and  all  of  these  are  from  authorities  which  do  in  fact  admit 
reporters.  A leader  of  a minority  group  who  had  been  largely  responsible  for 
opening  his  authority’s  meetings  said  that  he  was  very  happy  about  the  way  it  had 
worked  out  in  practice.  A chairman  described  the  admission  of  the  press  as  a 
‘ real  safeguard  A head  of  department  remarked  that  if  the  press  were  excluded 
they  might  suspect  something  sinister.  A medical  officer  of  health  valued  the 
presence  of  reporters  since  it  enabled  him  to  get  some  information  into  the 
newspapers  relevant  to  public  health  education  every  week.  Other  points  made 
were  that  it  gave  the  newspapers  a chance  to  obtain  really  fresh  news  and  it 
helped  to  produce  an  informed  public. 

42.  We  attended  both  open  and  closed  committees.  At  open  meetings  it  was  not 
unusual  for  a relationship  of  confidence  to  exist  between  the  members  and  a 
reporter  so  that  whenever  a point  arose  which  the  chairman  thought  should  not 
be  reported  he  could  confidently  request  that  no  report  on  the  matter  should 
appear  in  the  press.  At  one  committee  meeting  the  chairman  told  the  other 
members,  referring  to  the  young  reporter  present,  ‘ This  lad  and  I have  a private 
agreement  about  what  should  not  be  published  ’.  It  was  never  evident  that 
members  were  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  the  press  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  said  anything  on  a subject  obviously  not  of  a confidential  nature  with 
reporters  absent  that  they  might  not  have  said  with  the  reporters  present.  We 
did  not  find  any  cases  where  the  alerting  of  public  opinion  as  a result  of  the 
reporting  of  news  from  open  committees  had  resulted  in  a public  reaction  which 
obtained  a reversal  of  a decision.  In  fact  in  the  notable  examples  we  have  found 
of  committee  decisions  being  reversed  in  council  the  press  does  not  seem  to  have 
played  a significant  role.  Our  conclusions  on  the  benefits  of  open  committees  are 
therefore  negative. 

43.  Although  the  arguments  advanced  against  opening  meetings  to  the  press 
obviously  merit  careful  consideration,  we  have  observed  little  to  bear  them  out. 
Some  of  these  relate  to  the  behaviour  of  the  members  and  the  officers  in  such  a 
situation.  There  is  the  suggestion  that  members  tend  to  speak  to  reporters 
rather  than  address  themselves  to  contributing  to  the  business  in  hand.  One 
county  borough  chairman  said  that  members  sometimes  abused  their  role  in  this 
way — particularly  at  election  time.  In  another  county  borough  one  chairman 
thought  that  throwing  the  committees  open  had  resulted  in  ‘ a lot  of  daft 
speaking  ’.  In  a county  with  open  committees  it  was  said  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence ; it  had  happened  rarely  that  a member  spoke  unhelpfully  because  he  wanted 
to  be  reported  in  the  papers.  In  a large  non-county  borough  where  committees 
have  been  opened  recently,  the  Clerk  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  a tendency 
had  not  shown  itself. 
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44.  Some  members  and  officers  have  argued  that  many  councillors  are  inhibited 
because  of  the  presence  of  newspapermen — not  because  they  would  otherwise 
say  anything  in  the  least  improper  but  through  shyness,  or  because  they  fear 
being  misreported.  Thus  a rural  district  chairman  thought  opening  the  com- 
mittees would  retard  progress  because  people  would  not  speak  their  minds.  A 
county  member  was  of  the  opinion  that  free  speech  had  been  precluded  in  a 
policy  committee  when  the  press  were  admitted.  A County  Clerk  thought  that  the 
presence  of  reporters  would  ‘ shut  up  the  quiet  member  ’.  There  was  a general 
fear  where  committees  were  still  closed  that  to  change  this  would  affect  the  free 
give-and-take  between  members,  their  spontaneity  and  their  freedom  of  ex- 
pression— and  even  that  it  would  deter  the  quieter  type  of  person  from  allowing 
himself  to  be  nominated  for  the  council.  There  was  one  amongst  the  authorities 
visited  where  committee  proceedings  were  open  which  gave  some  support  to 
this  argument.  A chairman  spoke  of  ‘ the  problem  here  of  being  outspoken 
This,  however,  was  a relatively  small  authority  where  the  members  were  perhaps 
exceptionally  close  to  the  electorate  and  subject  to  social  pressures.  One  of  our 
academic  informants  with  knowledge  of  party  politics  in  a large  county  borough 
believes  that  if  the  press  were  admitted  the  parties  might  be  ‘ less  willing  to 
agree  with  each  other— or  members  of  the  same  party  to  disagree  It  could  be  the 
case  that  if  the  reporting  of  committee  meetings  in  a large  authority  were  such 
that  it  dwelt  on  political  ‘ point  scoring  it  might  indeed  have  this  effect.  We 
have  ourselves  no  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  admission  of  the 
press  to  committees  in  an  authority  where  this  type  of  reporting  generally 
prevailed. 

45.  Several  officers  expressed  concern  about  having  to  tender  advice  in  the 
presence  of  the  press.  A Town  Clerk  whose  authority  had  only  recently  admitted 
reporters  to  its  committees  wrote  to  us  on  this  point  as  follows: 

‘ To  my  mind  the  greatest  danger  of  the  press  being  present  at  meetings  is  in 
relation  to  advice  given  by  officers.  In  a great  majority  of  cases  the  advice  of 
the  officers  is  taken  either  wholly  or  with  modifications  which  are  generally 
agreed  during  the  committee’s  discussion.  There  must,  however,  be  cases  in 
which  council  committees,  quite  properly,  do  not  act  on  the  advice  of  their 
officers.  If  the  discussion  were  reported  fully  in  the  press  and  it  were  known  that 
the  officers  thought  one  thing  and  the  members  had  decided  another,  it  could 
lead  to  most  embarrassing  results.  In  matters  which  are  or  have  become  of 
great  local  interest  it  would  not  be  hard  to  imagine  half  of  the  electors  on  the 
side  of  the  officers  and  the  other  half  on  the  side  of  the  members ! This  could 
unwittingly  drag  the  officers  into  local  politics  and  give  rise  to  all  manner  of 
difficulties. 

On  the  other  hand  I can  hardly  see  how  it  can  be  made  obligatory  for  the  press 
not  to  give  publicity  to  officers’  views  and,  in  my  opinion  at  any  rate,  the  view 
that  officers  are  present  merely  to  set  the  facts  before  members  is  to  be  depre- 
cated and  I am  glad  to  say  that  the  . . . councillors  support  me  on  this. 

As  a result  of  officers  feeling  that  possible  differences  between  them  and  the 
elected  members  would  become  apparent  through  the  press  there  is  a tendency 
for  the  views  of  the  officers  to  be  put  through  the  committee  chairman  or 
another  influential  member  of  the  committee.  This  too,  I feel  is  a bad  tendency. 
Having  started  as  a full  supporter  of  the  presence  of  the  press  at  meetings,  I am 
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finding  my  confidence  getting  slightly  weaker  as  we  experience  it  though  I 
must  repeat  the  press  have  treated  us  most  fairly.  Their  own  keeness  is,  though, 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  whereas  there  are  some  five  to  seven  reporters  present 
at  council  meetings,  there  is  rarely  more  than  one  reporter  present  at  any  given 
committee,  though  agendas  are  sent  to  three  newspapers  and  a press  agency  ’ 
An  officer  in  a borough  which  had  for  long  admitted  the  press,  commented  that 
it  was  not  helpful  to  the  status  of  the  officers  that  everything  that  was  said  in 
standing  committees  was  reported  ’,  including  comments  and  criticisms  which 
in  his  opinion  were  rather  stupid.  In  two  authorities  it  was  mentioned  that 
officers  were  reluctant  to  give  advice  in  public.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
so  far  as  public  meetings  inhibit  officers  from  giving  free  and  frank  advice  on 
suggestions  made  in  discussions,  the  process  of  decision  making  can  be  im- 
poverished, although  this  effect  was  not  in  general  noted  in  those  authorities  we 
visited  which  admitted  reporters. 

46.  Some  members  and  officers  argued  that  so  much  of  business  was  essentially 
of  a confidential  nature  and  there  was  little  point  in  admitting  reporters  for  the 
rest.  A transport  manager  felt  that  the  authority’s  omnibus  undertaking  was  at 
a disadvantage  with  its  private  competitors  since  because  of  the  open  committee 
system  its  competitors  had  advance  knowledge  of  any  changes  it  might  plan  to 
make.  A chairman  stated  that  a strike  had  been  precipitated  through  knowledge 
of  committee  decisions  which  employees  had  gained  through  the  press. 

47.  It  was  also  argued  that  deliberate  exclusion  of  the  press  in  the  middle  of  a 
meeting  created  suspicion  and  more  bad  feeling  than  if  reporters  were  not 
present  at  all,  that  reporting  was  too  inaccurate  to  make  admission  of  reporters 
worthwhile  and  that  there  were  administrative  difficulties  involved  in  calling 
the  press  to  the  many  special  meetings  which  were  held  at  short  notice. 

48.  We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  from  our  evidence  that  given  good  relations  and 
close  understanding  between  the  press  and  the  council,  meetings  can  be  thrown 
open  without  any  marked  effect  on  discussions.  It  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
authorities  of  which  we  have  knowledge  that  the  light  of  publicity  appears  to 
have  driven  the  substance  of  decision-making  back  into  a pre-committee  stage — 
into  sub-committees,  the  majority  party  group  or  informal  meetings.  Where 
matters  are  determined  before  committee  other  reasons  provide  an  adequate 
explanation,  especially  those  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  large  local  govern- 
ment committee.  On  the  other  hand,  where  relations  are  bad  a precipitate 
opening  of  committees  to  the  press  might  have  unfortunate  results.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  good  general  relationships  is  the  prime  need. 

49.  Our  conclusions  are  not  of  course  relevant  to  the  problems  involved  in  a 
management  committee  ’ for  a large  authority.  Since  this  would  probably  have 

more  of  the  nature  of  a ‘ cabinet  meeting  ’ dealing  chiefly  with  important  matters 
of  policy  which  might  be  expected  to  attract  a great  deal  of  public  interest, 
members  would  have  to  have  constant  regard  to  the  press  if  it  were  present  and 
this  might  mean  that  frank  discussion  would  be  inhibited.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  management  committee  were  fed  by  reports  from  other  committees  which 
were  generally  made  available  to  the  public,  issues  under  consideration  could  be 
fully  reported  and  receive  open  ventilation.  Whether  or  not  the  press  should  be 
admitted  to  these  other  committees  would,  we  think,  depend  upon  the  functions 
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they  would  be  expected  to  perform.  If  they  were  large  and  representative  in 
character,  much  could  be  said  for  open  discussion  so  that  opinions  expressed 
might  receive  publicity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  small,  intimate  ‘ working 
parties  it  seems  desirable  that  privacy  should  be  maintained  to  give  the 
optimum  conditions  for  preparing  reports  based  upon  a consensus.  The  main 
considerations  to  be  elucidated  before  a decision  is  taken  on  whether  or  not  to 
open  a committee  are  the  general  objects  of  the  committee  concerned.  Obviously 
the  nature  of  the  business  is  important:  will  matters  be  constantly  under  dis- 
cussion which  involve  consideration  of  confidential  personal  information  or 
which  will  affect  land  values,  for  example?  The  question  must  also  be  asked,  is 
the  main  aim  to  give  public  ventilation  to  opinions  or  is  it  rather  to  evolve 
during  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  best  possible  solution,  requiring  full 
uninhibited  contributions  from  all  participants  in  conditions  where  they  do  not 
feel  constrained  to  maintain  a ‘ public  image  ’ of  themselves  or  their  parties  ? 
Can  a compromise  between  the  two  aims  be  satisfactory  or  is  the  right  solution 
to  have  different  meetings  for  different  purposes? 

(iii)  Documentation 

50.  We  have  seen  that  the  admission  of  reporters  to  committees  does  not 
necessarily  result  in  informed  reporting,  and  that  background  information 
obtained  through  documentation  and  direct  from  members  and  officers  is  also 
necessary.  The  time  factor  is  also  of  importance;  it  is  vital  for  the  press  to  obtain 
agendas  and  minutes  early  enough  for  them  to  be  used  while  the  news  is  still 
topical.  Ideally  the  public  should  be  alerted  to  the  issues  at  stake  at  a meeting 
in  time  to  make  their  influence  felt  if  they  feel  this  necessary.  In  our  postal 
questionnaire  we  asked  authorities  if  council  papers  were  made  available  to  the 
press  at  least  one  clear  day  before  council  meetings.  We  also  asked  if  the  press 
were  permitted  to  comment  before  council  meetings  (Tables  LI  and  Lla).  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  tables  that  all  but  a very  few  authorities  do  in  fact  appear  to  let 
the  press  have  their  agendas  in  reasonable  time.  In  the  case  of  weekly  newspapers, 
however,  which  form  the  great  majority  of  the  organs  of  the  press  concerned,' 
what  matters  is  that  the  agenda  should  reach  the  editor  before  the  weekly 
printing  deadline.  Dilys  Hill  found  that  in  32  out  of  the  41  authorities  studied  the 
agenda  and  minutes  reached  the  paper  too  late  to  meet  its  printing  deadline  and 
so  the  news  which  reached  the  public  was  not  of  decisions  to  be  taken  but  of  ones 
which  had  already  been  taken.  She  comments,  ‘ Local  authorities,  in  all  fairness, 
may  be  unaware  that  this  is  what  they  are  doing,  but  it  presents  a depressing 
picture  of  their  co-operation  with  what  in  many  cases  is  the  only  means  0f 
publicity.  Why  does  the  press  put  up  with  the  situation?  Largely,  it  seems,  be- 
cause it  is  the  easiest  way  out-which  means  that  they  consider  that  the  general 
public  is  not  particularly  concerned  about  local  government  to  make  further 
effort  worthwhile  k11  In  a study  of  12  district  councils  in  another  part  of  the 
country  it  was  found  that  in  one  case  the  agenda  and  minutes  arrived  after  the 
paper  had  gone  to  press.  In  those  cases  of  which  we  have  knowledge  agendas  are 
usually  sent  out  at  the  same  time  as  they  are  sent  to  members:  some  members 
resent  the  fact  if  the  press  receives  papers  before  themselves.  It  therefore  seems 
desirable  that  the  circulation  to  both  should  be  brought  before  the  printing 
deadline.  * 

11  Ibid,  p.  1904.  — _ 
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5).  This  argument  assumes  that  no  embargo  is  placed  on  publication  of  council 
papers  until  after  meetings.  Our  table  shows  that  37%  of  authorities  do  en- 
deavour to  impose  such  an  embargo  on  publication.  Although  in  this  case  there 
does  appear  to  be  a relationship  between  size  and  secrecy,  the  smaller  authority 
being  in  general  more  likely  to  attempt  to  prevent  comment  before  meetings 
than  the  larger  one,  certain  of  the  largest  councils  impose  such  a restriction. 
Some  of  the  comments  made  by  Clerks  in  connection  with  our  question  indicate 
that  the  theory  does  not  always  reflect  the  practice.  One  authority  replied  to  the 
question  ‘ Are  the  press  permitted  to  comment  before  meetings  ?’  ‘ Yes,  but 
they  have  no  opportunity  ’,  and  another,  ‘ No,  but  they  often  do  ’.  One  Clerk 
remarked,  ‘ In  practice  we  cannot  stop  them  ’ and  another,  ‘ No,  but  on  rare 
occasions  this  is  done  and  no  objection  is  raised  ’. 

52.  A few  authorities  of  which  we  have  knowledge  do  more  than  just  send 
agendas  and  reports  to  the  press  before  a meeting.  One  Town  Clerk  has  issued  a 
standing  instruction  that  newspapers  should  be  informed  when  the  agenda  of  the 
open  part  of  a committee  meeting  appears  too  thin  to  make  it  worthwhile 
sending  a reporter.  Another  county  borough  authorises  its  Clerk  to  release 
information  of  committee  decisions  in  advance  of  the  agenda  so  as  to  spread  the 
release  of  the  news  more  evenly  over  the  monthly  cycle.  A non-county  borough 
collaborates  closely  with  the  local  newspaper  and  has  persuaded  the  editor  to 
announce  council  meetings  in  advance  with  banner  headlines  on  the  back  page. 
In  many  cases  lobbying  of  members  and  officers  takes  place  in  connection  with 
meetings,  a subject  with  which  we  deal  immediately  below. 

53.  We  can  ourselves  find  no  justification  for  the  concealment  of  agendas 
relating  either  to  the  council  or  to  meetings  open  to  the  public  until  after  a 
meeting.  The  argument  that  public  discussion  of  an  issue  which  has  not  yet 
reached  council  would  ‘ prejudice  ’ discussion  has  been  heard,  but  appears  to 
confuse  a council  meeting  with  judicial  proceedings.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
certain  matters  which  should  be  kept  confidential:  in  most  cases,  however,  there 
is  surely  every  reason  for  letting  the  public  know  the  issues  at  stake  before  they 
are  finally  decided  so  that,  if  there  are  public  reactions,  they  can  make  themselves 
felt.  The  degree  of  confidence  which  can  be  reposed  in  the  press  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  some  authorities  ensure  that  all  agendas  and  reports  are  sent  to  the 
newspaper  offices  with  an  indication,  which  is  invariably  respected,  of  the  items 
which  should  be  kept  confidential.  Misreporting  can,  of  course,  cause  unnecessary 
scares  and  misunderstandings.  The  solution  to  this  problem  must  lie  in  the 
development  of  closer  relations  between  the  press  and  the  councils. 

54.  One  non-county  borough  publishes  an  annual  report  including  detailed 
information  on  developments  in  the  authority  and  such  background  knowledge 
as  might  be  expected  to  be  of  value  to  a journalist.  This  is  aimed  partly  at  the 
schools  and  partly  at  the  press  and  the  Clerk  has  commented  to  us  that  it  has 
been  especially  valuable  in  producing  more  informed  reporting. 


(iv)  Personal  contacts  with  the  press 

55.  We  have  already  quoted  an  opinion  that  reporting  was  more  informed  when 
reporters  relied  on  personal  contacts  rather  than  on  gathering  news  by  attending 
committees.  One  or  two  other  people  whom  we  interviewed  saw  direct  contacts 
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as  a more  satisfactory  substitute  for  open  meetings.  A county  committee  chair- 
man thought  that  the  corollary  of  not  admitting  the  press  was  that  the  chairmen 
must  be  more  accessible. 

56.  In  some  authorities  it  is  usual  to  hold  a press  conference  before  the  main 
committees,  at  which  the  chairman  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  matters  to  be 
discussed.  Elsewhere  the  chairman  or  Clerk  or  other  chief  officer  reports  on 
committee  business  after  the  meeting.  In  one  county  borough  the  chairman 
regularly  makes  a statement  to  the  press  on  the  half  of  the  agenda  from  which 
they  were  excluded.  In  some  cases  it  is  usual  for  the  officers  to  speak  first  in  order 
to  put  the  facts  before  the  press,  and  subsequently  for  chairmen  to  expound  any 
points  they  wish. 

57.  Some  chairmen  take  the  initiative  on  press  publicity.  One  education  com- 
mittee chairman,  for  example,  decided  a few  years  ago  that  the  only  way  to 
increase  the  authority’s  intake  of  teachers  was  to  obtain  favourable  publicity. 
He  was  in  regular  contact  with  a friend  who  was  an  independent  press  agent  and 
had  been  successful  in  obtaining  coverage  in  the  national  press  on  several 
occasions  recently.  He  had  made  a point  of  keeping  the  local  press  well  informed 
about  the  progress  of  the  scheme  for  secondary  school  reorganisation  although 
it  was  not  ready  for  publication.  In  contrast  with  authorities  where  there  is  free 
and  open  communications  with  the  press  even  on  confidential  matters,  there  are 
those  where  there  is  a rule  against  discussing  business  with  outsiders  before 
council  meetings  and  where  there  may  be  suspicion  that  members  who  speak  to 
the  press  at  all  are  courting  publicity. 

58.  Where  a council  has  set  up  special  machinery  for  keeping  the  press  informed, 
some  confusion  may  result  if  individual  members  also  give  information.  In  some 
cases  members’  statements  on  committee  decisions  may  be  inaccurate  and  at 
variance  with  the  official  minutes.  Attempts  may  therefore  be  made  to  restrain 
members  from  making  individual  statements  on  matters  of  fact.  In  one  authority, 
for  example,  members  were  asked  not  to  comment  on  a subject  until  after  the 
Clerk  had  released  the  relevant  news.  It  was  laid  down  that  the  press  could  then 
approach  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman  concerned  or  a ‘ designated  ’ officer.  In 
another  authority  only  the  Clerk  himself  was  allowed  to  brief  the  press. 

59.  It  is  often  easier  and  perhaps  more  usual  for  the  press  to  approach  officers  for 
news  than  for  them  to  approach  chairmen.  In  some  cases  there  is  a regular 
arrangement  for  reporters  to  speak  to  a chief  officer  or  his  deputy,  or  to  a member 
of  the  Clerk’s  department  responsible  for  publicity,  after  meetings  or  on  a fixed 
day  each  week.  In  one  county  a reporter  rings  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Clerk’s 
department  for  news  once  a week  and  also  calls  at  his  office  when  he  is  in  the 
area.  In  a borough  most  enquiries  were  dealt  with  by  the  Deputy  Town  Clerk, 
regardless  of  the  department  to  which  they  referred,  unless  technical  points  were 
involved  which  would  be  best  dealt  with  by  a specialist  officer.  H.  J.  Boyden 
reported  that  the  Clerk  to  the  Northamptonshire  County  Council  saw  a reporter 
weekly  and  he  and  his  departmental  officers  gave  the  reporter  any  information 
thought  suitable  for  publication.12  Some  counties,  because  of  the  relative  in- 
frequency of  their  council  meetings,  have  found  a planned  policy  of  releasing 

12  Councils  and  their  Public,  ‘ Fabian  Research’  Series  221,  1961.  Reference  should  be 
made  to  this  booklet  for  a fuller  treatment  of  this  subject. 
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news  at  regular  intervals  between  meetings  to  be  of  value  in  ensuring  that  their 
activities  are  brought  regularly  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  One  county  borough 
had  appointed  a journalist  on  a part-time  basis  to  develop  press  relations.  Where 
an  attempt  is  made  to  place  day-to-day  relations  with  the  press  in  specialist 
hands  it  becomes  especially  necessary  to  appeal  to  members  and  other  officers 
not  to  complicate  the  officer’s  job  by  making  their  own  uncoordinated  state- 
ments. A press  relations  specialist  can  obviously  not  fulfil  his  duties  successfully 
without  close  liaison  with  the  various  departments.  In  the  county  borough 
concerned  it  had  been  decided  to  designate  an  officer  in  each  department  who 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  supplying  the  press  relations  officer  in  the 
Clerk’s  department  with  such  news  as  he  thought  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
press. 

60.  A county  we  visited  had  not  attempted  to  centralise  responsibility  for 
relations  with  the  press.  The  principal  officers  took  full  responsibility  for  state- 
ments on  the  services  with  which  they  were  concerned  and  were  regularly 
lobbied  by  reporters  after  relevant  committee  meetings  and  when  there  was  an 
important  issue  which  concerned  them.  The  Clerk  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
that  this  was  sufficient.  He  thought  there  might  well  be  a need  for  a ‘ sort  of 
midwife  ’ to  the  press  who  could  develop  liaison.  He  had  himself  spoken  to  a 
meeting  of  local  press  representatives  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  more  adequate 
coverage  for  county  council  news  and  issued  a free  invitation  for  them  to  visit 
the  county  offices  and  discuss  at  length  the  problems  of  the  council’s  services  with 
the  various  chief  officers.  He  had  hoped  that  reporters  would  be  able  to  prepare 
features  based  upon  such  interviews,  since  the  work  of  the  departments  obviously 
had  a great  deal  of  human  and  personal  interest  to  readers.  The  result  had  been 
disappointing  and  indicated  that  openness  and  general  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  the  newspapers  was  not  enough  to  secure  adequate  publicity. 

61.  Officers  who  have  dealings  with  the  press  soon  learn  the  need  for  great 
caution  because  of  the  tendency  of  journalists  to  personalise,  if  not  to  ‘ liven  up  ’, 
news  and  because  of  the  dangers  of  inaccurate  reporting.  It  can  be  acutely 
embarrassing  to  find  oneself  accredited  by  name  with  a statement  containing  a 
number  of  inaccuracies.  In  one  county  borough  officers  were  sure  that  some 
reporters  deliberately  attempted  to  trip  them  into  making  indiscretions,  especially 
during  telephone  conversations,  and  they  had  therefore  resorted  to  issuing  typed 
statements.  The  scope  of  reporting  was  narrowed  because  of  fear  of  the  aims  of 
the  press  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  which  may  have  increased  the  suspicions  of 
the  journalists  that  they  were  not  being  dealt  with  fairly  and  frankly.  The  only 
way  to  remove  barriers  of  this  kind  would  appear  to  be  through  a deliberate  and 
open  attempt  by  an  authority  to  establish  cordial  relations  with  newspaper 
staffs.  Where  mutual  suspicions  have  been  overcome  it  seems  that  indiscretions 
begin  to  matter  much  less  and  that  the  newspaper  writers  themselves  take  care 
that  they  do  not  embarrass  officials  by  attributing  to  them  inaccuracies  and 
inept  statements. 

62.  Whether  committees  are  open  or  closed  to  the  press,  it  appears  to  us  that 
informal  personal  relationships  have  a paramount  importance.  It  is  clear  that  in 
some  authorities  reporters  have  found  that  they  have  little  to  gain  from  attending 
committees  because  they  can  obtain  the  gist  and  background  of  committee 
decisions  much  more  easily  and  accurately  from  interviews.  Where  the  authority 
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is  large  and  there  are  a large  number  of  newspapers  concerned  it  obviously 
becomes  necessary  in  order  to  save  members’  and  officers’  time  to  formalise 
contacts  in  regular  press  conferences.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
why  this  should  be  a handicap  to  close  relations  and  understanding.  If  both 
members  and  officers  are  present  it  has  the  advantage  that  a balance  of  facts  and 
views  can  be  conveyed  and  most  inaccuracies  of  fact  corrected  on  the  spot.  We 
found  some  signs  that  the  practice  of  holding  formal  press  conferences  was  on  the 
increase.  In  one  county  borough  it  has  for  some  time  been  the  practice  to  hold  a 
weekly  conference  presided  over  by  the  mayor  with  elected  representatives  present 
to  answer  questions.  Where  there  are  no  regular  conferences,  they  may  be  called 
for  subjects  such  as  the  plans  for  a road  development,  the  introduction  of  parking 
meters  or  the  budget  proposals.  In  general  these  appear  to  be  successful,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  chairmen  and  officers  at  least,  and  to  make  a real  contribution 
to  public  understanding. 


(c)  The  general  state  of  press  relations 

63.  It  remains  to  report  opinions  on  the  state  of  press  relations  generally  in  those 
authorities  we  visited.  Certain  problems  tend  to  be  peculiar  to  certain  types  of 
authority.  In  the  small  town  with  a single  newspaper,  for  example,  the  main  factor 
may  be  the  personalities  of  the  local  editor,  the  chairmen  and  the  Clerk,  and  the 
situation  can  be  analysed  only  in  terms  of  simple  human  relations.  A county,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  have  dozens  of  local  newspapers  and  its  problems  may  be 
chiefly  those  of  remoteness.  A complaint  in  one  county  was  that  the  local 
newspapers  tended  to  project  the  county  council  as  a subsidiary  of  the  district 
councils.  There  was  little  contact  between  chief  officers  or  chairmen  and  journa- 
lists and  it  was  necessary  to  forewarn  the  latter  when  matters  of  interest  were 
likely  to  arise.  In  another  county  it  was  said  that  the  problem  was  one  of  a lack  of 
positive  relationship  with  the  press.  In  counties  where  relationships  were  closer 
they  were  described  as  ‘ good  ’ or  ‘ pretty  good  ’.  In  one  case,  for  example,  the 
chairmen  were  given  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  hostile  letters  before  they 
were  published.  One  county,  as  a result  of  a conference  with  local  editors  has 
arranged  for  committee  reports  to  be  made  available  to  the  press  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready  and  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  council  papers,  the  date  of 
which  has  been  brought  forward  a day  for  the  convenience  of  the  press.  It  has 
also  been  decided  to  hold  press  conferences  from  time  to  time  attended  by  the 
chamnan  of  each  service  committee,  the  Clerk  or  his  representative  and  the 
chief  officers  concerned. 


64.  As  we  have  mentioned  above,  in  some  authorities  press  relations  are  re- 
markably free  and  cordial.  Implicit  reliance  appears  to  be  placed  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  editors,  and  the  members  and  officers  show  no  fear  that  they  will 
break  confidences.  In  other  towns  relations  are  mixed  and  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  those  we  interviewed  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
situation  was  fairly  satisfactory.  A research  worker  who  has  studied  a number  of 
authorities  m one  part  of  the  country  has  found  that  there  is  not  in  general  a 
happy  history  of  press  relations  there : that  there  was  often  mutual  suspicion  and 
outright  criticism  on  both  sides.  In  one  of  the  rural  districts  we  visited  there  was 
a feeling  that  the  press  did  not  regard  council  proceedings  as  newsworthy.  The 
medical  officer  of  health  was  proposing  to  arrange  a ‘ kiss  of  life  ’ demonstration 
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as  something  at  least  which  would  interest  the  reporters.  In  another  rural 
district  there  was  some  feeling  that  the  local  press  representative  was  hostile 
to  the  authority.  It  was  claimed  that  the  press  had  created  hostility  to  the  council 
through  editorial  attacks  and  the  councillors  were  annoyed  because  they  had  no 
means  of  hitting  back.  One  member  said  that  they  were  in  * bad  odour  ’ with  the 
local  journalists  because  they  would  not  open  their  committee  meetings  to  them. 
In  an  urban  district  members  accused  the  press  of  the  kind  of  distortion  of  news 
described  in  the  early  part  of  this  section.  In  a borough  there  was  a degree  of 
personal  bitterness  against  the  local  editor  who,  it  was  said,  deliberately  made 
capital  out  of  the  members.  In  one  county  borough  it  was  said  that  there  were 
dreadful  relations  at  one  time  but  that  these  had  improved  after  the  council  had 
agreed  to  let  the  press  have  the  committee  papers  in  time  for  the  deadline  and  to 
let  them  print  everything  except  when  there  were  special  requests  that  no  mention 
should  be  made  of  particular  items. 

65.  As  a result  of  our  visits  and  discussions  with  members  and  officers  we 
believe  that  there  is  a positive  relation  between  the  amount  of  information 
supplied  and  confidence  placed  in  the  press  on  the  one  hand  and  the  quality  of 
the  coverage  a council  is  given  on  the  other  hand.  The  initiative  in  improving 
relations  must  lie  with  the  council;  reporters  are  in  a relatively  humble  position 
and  depend  primarily  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  members  and  the  officers.  If 
they  are  not  given  news  and  the  background  to  enable  them  to  report  it  sensibly, 
they  will  make  mistakes  and  become  cynical  about  council  intentions.  Con- 
sidered criticism  of  council  policy  in  the  editorial  column  may  be  replaced  by 
uninformed  attacks.  Space  which  might  have  been  given  to  council  news  will  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  A chief  officer  in  a county  where  press  relations  were  not 
as  good  as  they  might  have  been  referred  particularly  to  the  need  to  build  up  a 
good  relationship  with  care.  Where  authorities  have  opened  their  committees 
to  the  press  many  of  the  results  which  were  anticipated  have  not  come  about.  On 
the  one  hand  the  local  editors  have  in  some  cases  decided  that  they  cannot  spare 
the  resources  to  cover  most  of  the  meetings  concerned,  so  that  little  additional 
publicity  has  resulted;  on  the  other  hand  the  unfavourable  effects  that  were 
feared  of  the  kind  described  above  have  not  shown  themselves  to  any  marked 
extent  (the  most  serious  effect  noticed  is  perhaps  on  the  degree  to  which  officers 
are  prepared  to  speak  their  minds).  Some  of  these  fears  were  based  upon  ex- 
perience of  education  committee  meetings  where  public  proceedings  have  often 
been  reduced  to  a formality  and  the  substantial  discussion  begun  after  the 
exclusion  of  the  press  or  before  their  admission.  This  kind  of  development, 
however,  has  not  been  remarked  in  other  committees  which  have  been  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  so  that  it  appears  that  there  are  special  considerations 
applying  to  education  committee  business  and  structure  which  are  not  present 
elsewhere.  Not  least  is  there  the  tendency  for  all  matters  of  substance  to  be 
thrashed  out  in  large  sub-committees  before  the  main  committee  meetings, 
making  the  committee  function  more  like  the  plenary  council  itself,  debating 
and  approving  carefully  prepared  reports.  The  description  of  the  education 
committee  as  a ‘ council  within  the  council  ’ has  a good  deal  of  accuracy. 

66.  In  any  event,  the  opening  of  the  committees  to  the  press  is  not  in  our 
opinion  as  fundamental  a matter  as  is  often  made  out.  What  matters  is  the 
establishment  of  free  and  frank  relations.  Without  the  cultivation  of  the  goodwill 
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of  the  local  newspapers  through  personal  contacts  and  a deliberate  policy  of 
establishing  a relationship  of  mutual  confidence,  the  picture  they  reflect  of  local 
government  activity  is  likely  to  be  ill-balanced  and  to  deter  recruitment,  both 
to  the  ranks  of  officers  and  members. 


Miscellaneous  aspects 

67.  During  the  course  of  our  enquiries  we  gleaned,  incidentally,  a limited 
amount  of  information  about  a number  of  miscellaneous  aspects  of  local 
authorities’  public  relations,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Most  of  these  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  an  intensive  study  and  we  are  conscious  that  our 
material  is  fragmentary.  We  are,  however,  summarising  it  as  it  may  be  of  some 
interest.  Even  such  information  as  we  have  reveals  a considerable  variety  of 
practice  and  a good  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject. 


(a)  Public  relations  officers 

68.  Some  reference  has  been  made  in  the  previous  section  to  the  link  between 
public  relations  officers  (where  they  exist)  and  the  press.  They  have,  however,  the 
wider  function  of  promoting  public  relations  generally.  We  considered  asking 
all  the  authorities  to  whom  we  sent  the  postal  questionnaire  whether  or  not  they 
had  a public  relations  officer,  but  when  we  looked  into  the  problem  more  deeply 
it  was  clear  that  the  interpretations  of  the  term  are  varied  and  that  a short 
factual  answer,  appropriate  to  a questionnaire  of  this  kind  would  be  of  little 
value. 

69.  We  know  that  in  many  places  the  responsibility  for  relations  between  the 
authority  and  the  public  is  borne  by  the  Clerk;  he  may  have  an  officer  on  his 
staff  designated  for  the  purpose,  but  often  the  work  is  undertaken  by  his  deputy 
or  one  of  his  assistants,  who  combines  it  with  a multiplicity  of  other  duties.  In 
one  town,  we  were  told,  public  relations  work  is  undertaken  by  the  mayor’s 
secretary— an  arrangement  which  is  said  to  be  most  satisfactory,  since  both 
officers  require  a general  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  authority  as  a whole  and 
an  appreciation  of  its  impact  on  the  public.  At  one  time  in  this  authority  there 
was  a separate  public  relations  and  development  officer  who  was  responsible  to 
a committee  of  the  same  name;  the  scope  of  the  functions  of  the  committee  and 
its  officer  were  wide — the  dissemination  of  information  about  the  corporation 
and  its  activities,  efforts  to  arouse  public  interest  in  local  government,  to  create 
an  informed  public  opinion  and  to  ascertain  the  reactions  of  the  public  to  the 
council’s  work,  the  operation  of  an  information  and  advice  bureau,  organising 
social  and  civic  activities  and  representing  the  corporation  at  appropriate 
meetings.  When  the  officer  left  the  situation  was  reviewed  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience and  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the  duties  to  the  present  holder,  but  they 
were  reduced  in  scale  as  it  was  recognised  that  some  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  public  relations  must  be  borne  by  each  department.  Soon  afterwards  the 
special  committee  was  also  abolished,  its  duties  being  transferred  to  the  general 
purposes  committee,  and  it  was  made  clear  that  in  exercising  his  public  relations 
function  the  mayor’s  secretary  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Clerk  who  was 
himself  titular  public  relations  officer. 
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70.  In  another  authority  there  was  for  a time  an  independent  head  of  department 
responsible  for  both  public  relations  and  organisation  and  methods.  He  after- 
wards relinquished  his  organisation  and  methods  function.  As  public  relations 
officer  he  was  closely  linked  with  the  council’s  chairman  and  vice-chairman;  for 
example  he  shared  a secretary  with  the  vice-chairman. 

71.  In  those  authorities  which  are  tourist  centres  there  is  nearly  always  an 
officer  responsible  for  publicity,  who  may  have  various  titles  such  as  information 
officer,  entertainments  officer,  publicity  manager  or  spa  director.  His  function  is, 
however,  rather  different  in  that  he  is  responsible  for  promoting  and  publicising 
those  services  which  the  town  provides  for  tourists  rather  than  for  interpreting 
for  the  public  as  a whole  the  work  of  the  council  and  the  departments. 

72.  In  some  places  there  do  not  appear  to  be  centralised  arrangements  for  public 
relations  and  each  department  handles  its  own.  Often  one  fairly  senior  officer 
accepts  responsibility  for  negotiations  with  the  press  and  for  relations  with  the 
public,  including  both  those  initiated  by  the  departments  (such  as  public  meet- 
ings, exhibitions  and  brochures)  and  those  emanating  from  the  public  themselves 
(such  as  petitions  and  deputations).  Sometimes,  however,  such  responsibility  is 
dispersed  among  the  various  sections  of  the  department  and  a large  number  of 
staff  are  in  any  event  inevitably  involved  in  the  day-to-day  contacts  with  the 
public  by  telephone  and  in  person  (which  we  considered  earlier  in  this  chapter). 

73.  Our  information  is  far  too  fragmentary  to  allow  us  to  give  any  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  authorities  adopting  these  various  forms  of  organisation,  still  less 
to  assess  their  relative  values.  What  we  have  heard  and  seen,  however,  has 
brought  to  our  notice  two  problems — one  relates  to  the  basic  organisation  of 
public  relations  and  the  other  to  its  motivation. 

74.  There  are  clearly  some  aspects  of  public  relations  which  must  be  dealt  with 
centrally  for  the  authority  as  a whole  and  presumably  these  will  usually  be  under 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  Clerk.  Whether  or  not  there  is  an  officer  specially 
designated  for  the  purpose  and,  if  so,  what  his  qualifications  should  be,  what 
staff  he  will  need  and  whether  he  should  be  responsible  to  a special  committee, 
will  obviously  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  size  and  resources  of  the  authority 
and,  perhaps  even  more,  on  its  attitude  towards  public  relations.  A much  more 
difficult  problem  is  presented  by  those  aspects  of  public  relations  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  sphere  of  individual  departments  and  which  require  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  work.  If  publicity  for  these  is  handled  entirely  by 
the  authority’s  public  relations  officer  he  will  obviously  need  intensive  briefing 
by  the  department’s  officers  and  even  then  will  be  labouring  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  handling  information  at  second  hand.  One  chief  officer  with  whom 
we  discussed  the  point  said  that  publicity  for  his  department  could  not  possibly 
be  handled  by  a public  relations  officer;  it  would  take  as  long  to  explain  the 
department’s  point  of  view  to  him  as  to  the  public.  A further  point  is  that  if 
departments  do  not  feel  themselves  intimately  associated  with  public  relations 
work  their  staff  may  tend  to  be  less  conscious  of  the  public  impact  of  what  they 
do.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  too  much  decentralisation,  there  is  a danger  of 
lack  of  co-ordination  between  various  aspects  of  an  authority’s  publicity  and 
also  a risk  that  departmental  officers  with  many  other  preoccupations  will  be 
tempted  to  adopt  a negative  approach  to  the  subject.  One  experienced  county 
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alderman  said  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  an  information  officer  and  felt  that 
chief  officers’  time  was  too  valuable  to  be  taken  up  with  the  work  involved  in 
adequate  public  relations. 

75.  It  is  no  doubt  because  of  these  problems  that  many  authorities  appear  to  have 
adopted  varying  degrees  of  compromise  between  the  two  extremes,  so  that  some 
of  the  detailed  work  is  actually  handled  departmentally  but  passed  through  a 
central  clearing  house.  However,  perhaps  even  more  important  than  the  detailed 
arrangements  adopted,  is  the  amount  of  thought  given  by  both  members  and 
officers  to  the  arrangements  for  public  relations  and  the  extent  to  which  the  task 
is  approached  positively. 

76.  The  other  problem  we  noticed  was  the  type  of  publicity  and  its  motivation. 
It  is  all  too  easy  for  the  giving  of  information  about  an  authority’s  services  to 
merge  into  the  building  of  an  image  and  thence  into  the  provision  of  publicity 
for  the  majority  party  or  ascendant  members;  one  leading  chairman  obviously 
had  this  point  in  mind  when  he  said  that  if  his  authority  had  a public  relations 
officer  he  would  not  like  him  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  ruling  party.  Naturally 
a local  authority  in  giving  information  about  its  services  will  try  to  show  them 
in  the  most  favourable  light  and  its  leaders  can  of  course  claim  credit  for  these. 
If  this  process  is  pressed  to  the  extreme,  however,  public  cynicism  is  almost 
inevitable  and  the  publicity  will  be  self-defeating. 


( b ) Broadcasts,  television  appearances,  publications,  films  and  exhibitions 

77.  Some  of  the  local  authorities  about  which  we  have  information  use  other 
media  in  addition  to  the . newspapers  (referred  to  earlier  in  this  chapter)  to 
communicate  with  the  public.  Apart  from  supplying  material  for  broadcast  and 
television  features  related  to  individual  regions,  authorities  are  often  invited  to 
contribute  to  programmes  on  particular  topics.  One  which  we  visited  had 
obviously  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  feature  in  a broadcast  on  refuse  disposal 
explaining  systems  adopted  by  various  authorities,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
relaying  it  to  a meeting  of  its  health  committee,  which  the  press  were  also  invited 
to  attend.  Both  councillors  and  officers  referred  to  occasions  when  they  had 
made  personal  appearances.  Some  felt  a certain  reserve  about  what  could  be  said 
and  we  sensed  that  there  could  also  be  difficulties  in  some  places  about  whether 
officers  or  chairmen  appeared  on  the  authority’s  behalf.  One  chief  officer  resented 
the  ruling  that  no  member  of  the  council’s  staff  could  appear  on  television 
without  consulting  both  the  chairman  of  the  council  and  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  committee.  There  is  an  indication,  however,  that,  despite  the  diffi- 
culties, authorities  are  becoming  more  used  to  publicity  of  this  kind. 

78.  A number  of  the  local  authorities  with  whom  we  discussed  the  problem  of 
public  relations  mentioned  publications  which  they  sponsor.  For  example,  the 
leader  of  a county  borough  council  attached  great  importance  to  a brochure 
which  was  sent  out  with  the  rates  explaining  how  the  money  was  spent  (he 
referred,  incidentally,  to  the  fact  that  council  house  tenants  paid  their  rates 
directly  and  thought  this  arrangement  stimulated  an  interest  in  local  government). 
The  Town  Clerk  of  a borough  mentioned  that  his  authority  produced  an  annual 
report  which  was  designed  to  provide  information  for  councillors  (particularly 
new  ones)  and  also  for  schools  teaching  civics.  Many  departments  issue  pub- 
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lications  for  special  purposes,  such  as  those  prepared  by  education  departments 
explaining  their  arrangements  for  secondary  education.  Sometimes  a department 
will  produce  a review  of  its  work  over  a period  of  years. 

79.  One  county  drew  our  attention  to  a film  made  on  its  behalf,  but  this  was 
intended  to  portray  the  characteristics  and  activities  of  different  parts  of  the 
county  rather  than  the  work  of  the  council.  A number  of  places  mentioned  that 
they  organised  exhibitions  of  their  work  and  activities.  Sometimes  various 
departments  have  displays  at  public  functions ; or  a special  exhibition  is  mounted 
to  give  information  about  an  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  council  which  is  likely  to 
attract  public  interest — for  example  town  centre  redevelopment  plans. 

80.  Obviously  all  these  examples  must  be  reproduced  many  times,  with  slight 
modifications,  in  local  authorities  throughout  the  country. 

(c)  Organised  visits  to  council  offices , ‘ open  forums  ’ and  meetings 

81.  We  have  mentioned  earlier  that  organised  parties  of  school  children  and 
others  often  account  for  most  of  those  in  the  public  gallery  at  council  meetings. 
Sometimes  arrangements  are  made  also  for  these  parties  to  visit  the  council 
offices  and  to  see  aspects  of  the  council’s  work.  One  Clerk  mentioned  that  such 
parties  were  particularly  interested  in  the  police  dogs!  At  one  chief  officers’ 
meeting  we  attended  it  was  mentioned  that  the  number  of  school  parties  visiting 
the  Town  Hall  as  a result  of  the  Newsom  Report  was  becoming  quite  an  em- 
barrassment. 

82.  In  another  authority  it  was  decided  that  when  groups  of  councillors  were 
taken  on  conducted  tours  of  capital  works  in  progress,  a few  people  from  outside 
should  be  invited,  such  as  the  chairman  of  the  ratepayers’  association. 

83.  In  Chapter  6 we  referred  to  one  mayor’s  practice  of  holding  a ‘ Saturday 
morning  forum  ’ to  enable  people  to  come  and  raise  their  problems.  This  was 
said  to  be  well  attended,  but  some  other  authorities  we  consulted  had  had  little 
success  with  ventures  of  this  kind.  In  one  town  it  was  decided  that  each  Saturday 
morning  four  councillors  (two  from  each  of  the  leading  parties)  should  be 
available  for  an  hour  and  a half  in  the  town  hall,  so  that  constituents  could  come 
and  see  them.  Although  the  arrangements  were  advertised  twice  a week  in  the 
local  paper,  only  about  six  people  came  for  the  first  two  weeks  and  then  the 
number  dropped  to  two;  on  two  occasions  no-one  came  and  afterwards  only 
one  or  two;  after  eight  weeks  the  experiment  was  dropped. 

84.  In  another  town  the  leader  of  the  opposition  said  that  his  party  had  at  one 
time  tried  monthly  meetings  for  the  public  but  there  had  been  a lamentable  lack 
of  enthusiasm.  Sometimes  authorities  hold  public  meetings  for  various  purposes. 
Several  reported,  however,  that  they  had  been  badly  attended.  One  engineer 
suggested  that  special  public  meetings  ought  to  be  called  to  discuss  major 
development  schemes. 

85.  Several  members  and  officers  commented  on  the  importance  of  holding 
themselves  available  to  address  meetings  of  societies  and  associations  of  various 
kinds.  Two  directors  of  education  mentioned  the  amount  of  time  they  and  their 
staff  devoted  to  this  and  obviously  felt  that  this  was  an  essential  part  of  their 
work. 
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86.  Two  instances  were  quoted  where  there  was  opposition  in  the  council  to  a 
suggestion  that  a public  meeting  should  be  held,  on  the  grounds  that  its  motive 
was  to  promote  the  interests  of  a particular  party. 

(d)  Committee  interviews 

87.  There  is  one  aspect  of  council  work  which  produces  a special  relationship 
with  the  public — those  occasions  when  members  of  the  public  are  interviewed 
by  a committee.  We  were  present  at  two  committee  meetings  when  interviews 
took  place— one  in  connection  with  planning  appeals  and  the  other  with  appeals 
against  unfit  dwelling  orders.  In  both  cases  we  were  impressed  by  the  sympathetic 
way  in  which  the  interviews  were  conducted  and  the  degree  of  insight  into 
personal  problems  shown  by  members.  We  felt  that  this  must  have  had  a most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  attitude  of  those  particular  members  of  the  public 
towards  their  authority. 

( e ) Ceremonial  occasions 

88.  One  public  relations  officer  stressed  the  importance  of  handling  ceremonial 
occasions  well;  he  felt  they  gave  the  public  a very  good  impression  of  local 
government.  We  have  already  examined  in  an  earlier  chapter  the  importance  of 
the  ceremonial  aspects  of  the  mayoralty  (Mayors  and  Chairmen  of  Councils, 
paras.  55-57).  However,  all  types  of  authority  have  their  ceremonial  occasions. 
We  have  mentioned  earlier  the  new  ‘ prestige  ’ council  buildings  in  some 
authorities;  usually  their  opening  ceremony  is  a civic  occasion  to  which 
considerable  attention  is  given.  There  are  opening  ceremonies  also  of  schools  and 
colleges,  old  people’s  homes,  the  ten  thousandth  council  house,  bridges,  sewage 
plants,  underpasses  and  town  centre  developments.  These  are  clearly  of  no 
practical  significance  (the  institutions  in  question  have  usually  been  in  operation 
for  some  time  and  have  to  be  closed  for  the  official  opening!)  but  they  appear  to 
be  a form  of  publicity  which  is  much  favoured  by  many  authorities. 

(/)  Councillors’  views  of  public  attitudes 

89.  The  Social  Survey  investigation  has  indicated  that  67%  of  councillors 
approached  thought  that  the  public  were  favourably  disposed  towards  them.13 
The  views  of  those  councillors  we  spoke  to  seemed  to  vary  between  two  extremes 
— on  the  one  hand  those  who  felt  that  the  public  were  continually  on  their 
doorstep  and  that  their  main  function  was  to  champion  individual  interests; 
and  on  the  other  those  who  were  convinced  that  they  were  operating  against  a 
background  of  public  apathy  and,  more  rarely,  hostility. 

90.  Reference  has  been  made  earlier  to  the  fact  that  in  some  places  attendance 
at  open  forums  and  public  meetings  is  very  poor  and  that,  more  often  than  not, 
very  few  people  come  to  council  meetings.  One  councillor  (who  was  incidentally 
younger  and  better  educated  than  the  average)  said  that  at  heart  the  public  have 
a contempt  for  councillors  and  ‘ if  you  took  it  to  heart  you  would  not  go  on  ’. 
During  his  election  campaign  he  noticed  that  many  people  acted  as  though  they 
were  doing  him  a favour  to  give  him  their  vote,  instead  of  sentencing  him  to  three 
years  hard  work.  Another  also  sensed  public  suspicion  of  councillors ; he  thought 

13  Volume  2.  The  Locol  Government  Councillor.  Chapter  VIII.  Electors  and  Councillors. 
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this  was  linked  with  a falling  off  of  voluntary  work  generally,  which  made  the 
man  in  the  street  assume  that  people  ‘ are  in  it  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it 

91.  We  became  conscious  during  our  investigations  of  another  point  which  has 
some  relevance  to  the  public’s  attitude  towards  councillors.  There  are  occasions 
when,  in  all  sincerity,  the  council  as  a whole  feels  that  its  actions  must  be  inspired 
by  standards  of  values  which  are  not  those  being  voiced  by  the  more  articulate 
members  of  the  public.  It  may  well  be,  for  example,  that  a strong  element  in  the 
population  is  interested  merely  in  pegging  the  rate  and  maintaining  the  status 
quo,  whereas  the  more  far  seeing  of  the  councillors  will  succeed,  despite  a 
barrage  of  criticism,  in  pressing  ahead  with  progressive  policies.  In  doing  this 
they  are  exercising  a type  of  leadership  which  can  in  some  circumstances  be 
justified,  however  unpopular  it  may  be  at  the  time.  One  Clerk  working  in  this 
atmosphere  said  that  the  average  member  of  the  public  criticised  every  civic 
project  but  was  proud  of  it  when  it  was  done. 

(g)  Concluding  comments 

92.  The  miscellaneous  aspects  of  public  relations  which  we  have  touched  on  in 
this  section  are  those  which  happen  to  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  by 
officers  and  members  in  the  authorities  with  which  we  have  had  correspondence 
or  discussions.  Even  in  these  authorities  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
other  relevant  activities  which  for  one  reason  or  another  were  not  mentioned. 
Because  of  the  scantiness  of  our  evidence,  we  do  not  think  we  should  attempt  to 
draw  any  general  conclusions  from  it. 
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1.  Problems  of  control  tend  to  overshadow  discussions  of  this  topic.  This  is 
understandable  in  view  of  the  restrictions  with  which  local  authorities  are  hedged 
about.  They  are  liable  to  be  required  to  show  specific  legal  authority  for  their 
actions  and  therefore  lack  the  freedom  of  an  ordinary  person. 1 Legislative  control 
extends  into  detailed  control  by  regulation,  order  and  ministerial  powers  of 
consent.  Perhaps  as  important,  authorities  are  not  only  legally  dependent  upon 
Parliament  and  Ministers  of  the  Crown;  they  are  also  financially  dependent. 
Their  expenditure  is  in  various  ways  controlled  from  London  in  the  light  of  the 
national  economy  and  the  rate  of  development  deemed  desirable  in  the  various 
services.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  central  and  local  government  relations 
should,  from  the  local  aspect,  tend  to  be  thought  of  in  negative  terms — as  a 
story  of  thwarted  ambitions.  This  is  a one-sided  view;  we  hope  to  show  that 
there  are  beneficial  features  of  the  relationship  which  are  highly  valued  by  at 
least  some  members  and  officials  of  local  authorities  and  which  they  wish  to  see 
developed.  (The  valuable  contributions  made  by  local  authorities  to  central 
government  decision-making  through  the  advice  they  give  will  not  be  dealt  with 
here).  The  negative  viewpoint  does  however  help  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
questions  we  formulated  in  connection  with  our  enquiry  and  the  comments 
obtained.  In  our  interviews  we  tended  to  ask  for  opinions  on  central  government 
controls  and  factors  which  inhibited  the  scope  of  local  authorities.  We  asked  the 
Clerks  to  whom  we  wrote  on  this  subject,  ‘ Are  there  any  legal  restrictions  which 
you  feel  inhibit  you  from  providing  services  or  regulating  developments  in  the 
way  you  feel  to  be  desirable?  ’ We  had,  of  course,  the  ultra  vires  rule  in  mind 
although  many  of  the  replies  we  received  went  beyond  this  topic. 

2.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Government  Social  Survey,  in  its  enquiry 
‘ The  Local  Government  Councillor  ’,  asked  two  relevant  questions.2  These  were 
‘ Does  your  council  need  more  powers  of  any  sort  than  it  now  has  ?’  and  ‘ Does 
central  government  put  any  unnecessary  limitations  on  the  freedom  of  your 
council  ? 43%  of  the  councillors  felt  that  more  powers  were  needed  and  44  V 
that  central  government  puts  unnecessary  limitations  on  councils.  The  replies 
we  have  received  from  officers  to  similar  questions  divide  into  roughly  the  same 
proportions,  although  of  course  there  are  many  gradations  and  qualifications 
expressed.  Very  few  officers  and  no  councillors  we  interviewed  said  they  felt 
strongly  on  the  matter.  Our  general  impression  was  that  these  are  problems  that 
are  rarely  thought  about  by  most  officers  (although  there  are  important  ex- 
ceptions)^ that  their  real  worries  lie  much  closer.  In  certain  second-tier  authorities 


corporations'4  ™ n°*  S°  appUoable  t0  the  boroughs  which  have  a special  status  as  chartered 
2 Volume  2.  Tables  4.23  and  4.24. 

memW0»iabffin0tedft,lat  dU°  ‘Vv®  Umited  time  avaiIable  we  did  not  visit  and  interview 
“Ji®,  “4  officers  of  the  Iar«est  “"“‘y  boroughs  which  perhaps  meet  these 

WednTnme  t te y clearance  ^ tha  complementary  development  of  new  housing. 
We  do  however  have  written  comments  by  Clerks  from  certain  of  these.  S 
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for  example  it  was  said  that  the  problems  of  their  relationship  to  the  county 
were  of  much  greater  concern  to  them. 

3.  What  are  the  central  criticisms  of  the  system  of  control  as  it  now  exists  ? One 
Clerk  thought  its  worst  features  lay  in  the  way  it  slowed  down  decision-making. 
Much  of  the  slowness  of  action  can  in  some  cases  be  blamed  upon  the  need  to 
submit  applications  and  await  permissions.  He  thought  this  aspect  needed 
thoughtful  analysis  to  eliminate  delay.  A surveyor  who  thought  relations  good 
on  the  whole  said  that  the  trouble  was  the  sub-division  of  financial  arrangements 
in  the  ministries.  Civil  servants  tended  to  work  in  water-tight  compartments; 
the  right  re-distributions  cannot  be  made  between  heads  of  estimates.  The 
central  criticism  however  is  the  stifling  of  enterprise;  power  is  a pre-requisite  of 
responsibility,  and  freedom  of  action  is  a condition  of  an  atmosphere  of  creativity. 
External  control  inhibits  spontaneity;  ‘ What  will  the  law  and  the  minister  allow 
us  to  do  ? ’ becomes  an  overriding  consideration.  This  criticism  was  nowhere 
put  in  these  or  similar  terms.  A large  proportion  of  those  to  whom  we  spoke 
acknowledged  the  need  of  various  checks  on  action  by  councils. 

4.  One  County  Clerk  felt  it  necessary  to  emphasise  that  the  idea  that  people  in 
local  government  were  ‘ creatures  of  Whitehall  ’ was  a myth.  It  is  not  true,  he 
said,  that  local  government  is  a mere  agency.  There  was  the  right  degree  of 
control  and  he  had  few  complaints.  Until  1948  his  authority  had  had  its  initiative 
cramped  through  lack  of  finance.  Since  then  they  had  received  the  financial 
support  which  was  essential  in  order  that  they  could  provide  services  which 
would  increase  revenue.  A degree  of  government  interference  was  a corollary  of 
the  help  they  received.  The  Home  Office  was  the  ‘ most  niggling  ’ of  government 
departments  but  even  there  interference  was  not  excessive.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  the  county  concerned  was  heavily  dependent  upon  rate  deficiency  grants). 
Many  other  officers  and  some  members  to  whom  we  spoke  appreciated  the  need 
for  controls.  Only  one  Clerk  (of  an  urban  district)  expressed  a fear  that  these 
might  be  leading  to  ‘ bureaucracy  and  civil  service  autocracy  ’. 

5.  Many  officers  spoke  of  the  value  of  civil  servants  as  consultants.  They  looked 
to  the  ministeries  as  a primary  source  of  help.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
specialist  officer  often  feels  relatively  isolated  in  his  own  authority.  He  is  deeply 

• dependent  upon  colleagues  and  members  who  cannot  be  expected  to  understand 
his  problems  in  depth.  The  problem  is  partly  one  of  communication:  the  spe- 
cialist from  a central  government  department  speaks  his  own  professional 
language  and  also  usually  shares  a predominant  interest  in  the  expansion  of  the 
service  concerned.  He  is  therefore  often  seen  as  an  ally  rather  than  an  enemy. 
Especially  striking  was  the  appreciation  by  surveyors  of  the  help  given  by 
divisional  road  engineers  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  One  county  surveyor, 
for  example,  said  that  his  relations  with  these  officers  were  excellent  ‘ although 
they  were  not  always  successful  in  getting  central  government  permission  ’ for 
their  schemes.  He  thought  that  although  central  government  had  a tendency  to 
overplan — to  produce  a paper  plan  without  following  it  up  with  the  necessary 
finance — he  did  not  feel  there  was  a legitimate  complaint  about  niggling  control 
on  detail.  A surveyor  of  a small  authority  said  that  he  hardly  ever  considered  the 
burdensomeness  of  central  controls.  He  was  quite  happy  about  policy  being  laid 
down  from  above.  Although  he  had  felt  frustrated  when  the  Ministry  had 
determined  the  degree  of  urgency  about  a street  lighting  proposal  he  could  see 
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that  this  was  inevitable  in  view  of  a shortage  of  funds.  He  was  unable  to  think  of 
anything  from  the  Ministry  to  which  he  could  raise  an  objection.  A county 
borough  surveyor  said  that  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  his  relations  with  the 
Ministry  and  got  on  well  with  the  Divisional  Road  Engineer.  Another  county 
borough  surveyor  said  contact  and  co-operation  with  the  Ministry  could  in  fact 
be  a ‘ strength  to  the  officer  when  submitting  a case  to  committee.  The  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  was  very  co-operative.  They  had  very  useful 
experience  to  offer  from  other  areas  One  surveyor  went  as  far  as  to  say  that 
central  government  control  could  be  a protection  for  the  officer  against  the 
‘ rather  stupid  demands  of  some  councillors  who  wish  to  interfere  in  technical 
matters  ’.  They  were  often  asked  by  councillors  to  put  up  stupid  road  signs  and 
would  have  difficulty  in  resisting  this  if  it  were  not  for  the  Ministry  regulations. 
A treasurer  said  that  he  appreciated  controls  on  loans  since  they  were  ‘ a useful 
restraint  on  the  ambitions  of  the  councillors ! ’ On  the  whole,  he  thought 
controls  had  become  a little  more  relaxed  and  he  had  no  real  complaint  at  all! 

6.  An  urban  district  surveyor  complained  of  the  ‘ lack  of  the  personal  touch  ’ 
in  central  government  relations  since  the  change  from  regional  administration  to 
administration  from  London.  On  the  other  hand  an  education  committee 
chairman,  who  looked  upon  the  Department  of  Education  and  Science  as  ‘ senior 
partner  ’,  found  central  officials  less  remote  than  they  used  to  be.  A county 
planning  officer  said  that  his  authority  received  all  the  help  they  needed  and  that 
this  was  given  willingly  and  efficiently.  He  said  that  he  was  not  at  all  conscious 
of  central  control  being  irksome.  An  architect  from  another  county  made  a 
similar  point.  He  said  that  difficulties  about  central  controls  could  always  be 
cleared  in  London.  A borough  chairman  remarked  that  relations  with  the 
ministries  were  eased  because  his  officers  made  early  contacts  on  problems  with 
their  opposite  numbers  in  the  government  departments. 

7.  More  than  one  architect  held  up  the  Department  of  Education  and  Science  as 
a model  to  other  government  departments  in  some  respects.  The  advice  given  in 
the  Department’s  building  bulletins  and  the  definite  cost  limits  were  ‘ extremely 
useful  ’ since  they  knew  where  they  stood  on  these.  With  other  services,  it  was 
said,  a lot  of  work  could  be  wasted  since  plans  were  often  turned  down  on  the 
grounds  of  cost. 

8.  One  or  two  officers  wanted  more  central  control.  Certain  chief  public  health 
inspectors,  in  particular,  wanted  a more  active  part  played  by  the  government. 
They  felt  that  they  were  not  able  to  implement  legislative  provisions  adequately 
without  positive  ministry  support.  They  felt  the  need  for  more  information  and 
advice  from  the  centre  and  thought  that  more  might  be  done  to  force  authorities 
to  appoint  a more  adequate  staff  of  P.H.I.s.  One  medical  officer  of  health  who 
thought  the  view  that  local  authorities  were  individual  empires  dictating  their 
own  policy  was  quite  unrealistic  and  would  bring  about  the  downfall  of  local 
government  if  pressed  too  far,  regretted  that,  as  far  as  health  was  concerned, 
they  ‘ no  longer  had  a ministry  ’.  The  Ministry  of  Health,  he  thought,  was  only 
interested  in  those  aspects  of  the  National  Health  Service  run  by  the  hospital 
boards.  He  envied  the  ‘ boost  ’ given  to  the  children’s  service  by  the  Home  Office. 
A chief  welfare  officer  regretted  that  the  functions  of  his  service  were  not  codified 
in  a definitive  act  and  set  of  regulations.  He  looked  back  nostalgically  to  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  Poor  Law. 
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9.  Most  complaints  were  in  connection  with,  financial  planning.  The  ministries, 
it  was  suggested,  do  not  see  local  government  problems  as  a whole:  certain 
services  may  be  ‘ pushed  ’ by  a department  in  a direction  likely  to  distort  an 
authority’s  budget.  A chairman  complained  that  central  government  was 
inclined  to  give  instructions  to  local  authorities  without  making  the  money 
available  to  carry  them  out.  One  authority  was  experiencing  problems  over  the 
acquisition  of  large  sites  on  which  to  provide  groups  of  local  services;  in  so  far 
as  permissions  had  to  be  obtained  from  Whitehall  it  was  necessary  to  co-ordinate 
the  government  departments  concerned.  As  there  was  little  hope  of  doing  this 
the  authority  was  resorting  to  the  idea  of  buying  the  land  required  out  of  revenue 
and  thereby  circumventing  the  loan  sanction  procedure.  Ministry  control  still 
prevented  the  inclusion  within  the  same  contract  of  a clinic  and  an  ambulance 
and  fire  station  to  be  built  on  one  site.  A county  planning  officer  complained  of 
the  way  central  departments  accentuated  fragmentation  by  calling  for  separate 
plans  from  local  authority  departments;  for  example  a ‘ problems  of  transport  ’ 
plan,  a boundary  plan  and  an  overspill  plan.  At  the  same  time  outside  develop- 
ments (he  mentioned  railway  closures)  can  make  much  of  the  work  they  have 
produced  out  of  date  in  a matter  of  hours.  He  was  also  critical  of  the  failure  of 
the  Ministry  to  co-ordinate  county  development  plans  by  considering  them  in  a 
regional  context.  A Clerk  complained  of  the  way  in  which  three  years’  preparation 
of  a redevelopment  scheme  had  come  to  little  because  it  had  been  overtaken  by 
the  South-East  study  proposals.  If  a rapid  pace  of  progress  is  to  be  maintained 
the  preparation  of  simultaneous  and  contradictory  plans  in  different  centres  of 
activity  is  probably  to  some  extent  inevitable,  however  frustrating  it  may  be  to 
those  who  sink  a large  amount  of  work  into  projects  which  are  eventually 
‘ elbowed  out  ’.  It  remains  a fact,  however,  that  many  officers  believed  that  more 
foresight  and  co-ordination  at  the  central  level  could  save  a great  amount  of 
unknowingly  misdirected  work  on  the  part  of  members  and  officers. 

10.  Other  capital  planning  problems  arose  as  a result  of  the  unpredictability  of 
government  grants.  A surveyor  complained  that  none  of  the  ‘ rolling  pro- 
grammes ’ for  highways  had  run  their  course,  even  if  they  had  been  started, 
despite  the  time  and  effort  put  into  their  preparation.  ‘ Full  speed,  half  speed  and 
do  it  all  over  in  another  way  are  our  variation  of  Stop,  Go,  Stop.  The  endless 
succession  of  five,  four,  five  and  10  year  programmes  for  major  improvements — 
£100,000  on  trunk  and  classified  roads,  and  now  the  long  term  M.  and  M.I. 
programme  already  prepared  and  twice  revised  but  not  yet  worked  to  since  its 
inauguration,  absorbs,  with  annual  estimates  and  reports  for  committees,  fax 
too  great  a proportion  of  the  time  of  senior  staff  when  related  to  what  can  be 
given  to  their  primary  technical  work  ’.  Comparing  what  was  done  in  the  past 
with  work  nowadays,  he  quite  failed  to  see  what  was  gained  by  meticulous 
control.  ‘ I am  about  to  compile  next  year’s  draft  estimates  although  I do  not 
yet  know  what  trunk  or  classified  road  M.  and  M.I.  grant  allocations  will  be 
forthcoming  and  it  would  be  nothing  unusual  for  the  Budget  Finance  Committee 
to  have  approved  an  estimate  to  precept  the  rate  before  this  essential  information 
is  forthcoming.  Then  the  whole  £2.5  million  estimate  will  have  to  be  recast  for 
the  second  or  third  time,  depending  on  whether  the  Highways  or  Finance 
Committees  themselves  make  any  cuts  ’.  He  had  much  to  say  on  the  follies 
incurred  in  road  building  through  working  to  the  financial  year — the  last 
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minute  allocation  of  ministry  grant  for  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  hunt 
about  for  a project  which  fits  the  amount  and,  more  serious,  the  rash  scramble 
to  lay  expensive  surfacing  in  inclement  weather  before  the  31st  March  to  save 
what  can  be  saved  of  the  unspent  balance.  A treasurer  said  that  long-term  plan- 
ning was  impossible  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  grants.  Certain  allocations  for 
schools  and  roads  were  not  known  until  the  budget  had  been  prepared  in  some 
detail.  We  attended  a capital  estimates  sub-committee  where  members  complained 
of  the  distortion  caused  because  the  education  programme,  forming  about  57  % 
of  total  expenditure,  had  to  be  omitted  on  account  of  the  unpredictability  of 
Department  of  Education  and  Science  approvals. 

11.  There  were  some  complaints  about  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  detail. 
A county  borough  engineer  and  surveyor  felt  very  strongly  on  this  matter.  He 
said  that  a whole  lot  of  people  with  no  responsibility  for  translating  things  into 
action  had  the  power  to  interfere.  The  whole  thing  was  frustrating  and  got 
worse  every  day.  He  thought  it  quite  wrong  that  a town  like  his  own  with  a staff 
of  highly  qualified  professional  officers  should  be  treated  by  the  government  in 
the  same  way  as  if  it  were  a rural  district  council  with  one  engineer  controlling 
everything.  He  quoted  several  instances  of  what  he  considered  petty  interference 
in  connection  with  applications  for  loan  sanctions;  for  example,  a demand,  via 
the  Clerk,  for  an  additional  plan  for  a cul-de-sac  showing  the  exact  position  of 
the  street  lamps  (which  he  refused),  a hold  up  in  connection  with  a proposal  that 
he  should  use  special  facing  bricks  for  the  garages  in  the  same  cul-de-sac  and  a 
request  for  further  information  in  addition  to  a detailed  estimate  for  a 70-80 
yard  sewer  extension  for  which  a second-year  trainee  could  take  responsibility. 
He  suspected  that  civil  servants  were  encouraged  to  slow  down  capital  expenditure 
by  delaying  answers  to  letters  and  asking  for  a whole  lot  of  information  which 
they  did  not  really  need. 

12.  The  report  of  the  Planning  Advisory  Group,  ‘ The  Future  of  Development 
Plans  ’,  and  subsequent  action  has  recently  helped  to  remove  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  connection  with  planning  applications.  A County  Clerk,  who 
stated  that  in  general  the  restrictions  were  of  an  administrative  rather  than  a 
legal  nature,  mentioned  the  need  for  Home  Office  approval  each  time  a house 
was  bought  for  a police  officer  to  live  in.  Administrative  procedures,  he  added, 
are  ‘ riddled  with  delaying  factors.  Most  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  growing  tendency 
to  consider  it  necessary  to  consult  all  shades  of  opinion  and  levels  of  administra- 
tive bodies  before  taking  decisions,  even  when  the  result  of  such  consultations 
can,  in  any  case,  be  foreseen  with  reasonable  accuracy  ’.  A strong  attack  on 
administrative  control  was  made  by  a Town  Clerk.  ‘ The  principal  restrictions  ’, 
he  wrote,  ‘ are  those  which  require  the  council  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a govern- 
ment department  and  the  manner  in  which  government  departments  use  this 
requirement  to  seek  to  substitute  their  judgement  in  the  place  of  the  council’s, 
in  respect  of  matters  which  cannot  be  other  than  of  local  consequence  . . . The 
extent  to  which  the  consent  of  government  departments  is  required  over  the 
whole  range  of  local  government  services  is  now  very  considerable  and  the 
result  has,  I believe,  been  to  sap  the  sense  of  initiative  of  local  authorities  and 
has  been  a factor  contributing  to  their  present  condition  ’.  He  finds  the  lack  of 
adequate  local  sources  of  income  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
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13.  Relatively  few  Clerks  mentioned  legal  factors  other  than  the  ultra  vires  rule. 
A Town  Clerk  complained  that  provisions  for  capital  funds  in  older  private  acts 
were  now  often  nugatory  since,  because  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  the 
sums  concerned  were  no  longer  of  any  great  consequence.  We  shall  return  to 
his  suggestions  for  remedying  this  inflexibility  below.  One  borough  treasurer 
considered  the  limitations  on  capital  and  repairs  and  also  on  renewals  funds 
entirely  unjustified.  He  said  that  with  more  freedom  they  could  develop  the  town 
in  the  way  a developer  would  take  action.  Officers  who  wished  to  control  de- 
velopment in  a positive  way  dwelt  on  the  negative  character  of  the  law  and  the 
way  in  which  central  controls  worked.  A planning  officer,  for  example,  main- 
tained that  without  having  the  power  and  resources  to  buy  land  it  was  impossible 
to  make  much  effect;  at  present  they  could  only  make  suggestions  to  developers 
which  usually  came  to  nothing.  Their  development  scheme  ‘ remained  very  much 
theoretical  ’. 

14.  We  have  referred  in  Chapter  8 to  the  way  in  which  legislation  and  central 
control  inhibits  the  internal  organisation  of  authorities.  The  obstacles  to 
amalgamating  committees  and  departments  are  often  regarded  as  insurmountable. 
In  one  county  borough  for  example  the  council  had  wished  to  bring  the  children’s, 
health  and  welfare  services  under  a single  control.  It  had  been  decided  after 
examination  that  the  legal  problems  of  amalgamating  the  children’s  committee 
and  department  with  the  others  were  insurmountable.  The  health  and  welfare 
departments  were  amalgamated  but,  in  order  to  avoid  having  to  refer  the  matter 
in  detail  to  the  relevant  ministries  and  thereby  invite  objections,  it  was  decided 
to  keep  the  health  and  welfare  committees  nominally  separate  but  to  appoint  the 
same  members  to  serve  on  each. 

15.  This  is  an  example  of  the  way  authorities  often  ‘ get  round  ’ controls.  Even 
if  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  permissions  from  central  govern- 
ment, there  is  often  a fear  that  to  do  this  would  involve  excessive  delay  and  even 
invite  a refusal  so  that,  if  possible,  it  is  better  to  find  a purely  local  solution. 
There  are  instances  of  authorities  meeting  with  a refusal,  then  finding  a way  of 
achieving  more  or  less  what  they  intended  by  other  means.  Expenditure  out  of 
revenue,  for  example,  may  be  resorted  to  when  loan  sanction  has  been  refused. 

1 6.  This  brings  us  to  consideration  of  the  ultra  vires  rule.  The  number  of  members 
and  officers  who  were  not  conscious  that  it  exercised  any  inhibiting  effect  sur- 
prised us.  Some  insisted  that  there  was  always  a way  round  the  law  if  one  looked 
hard  enough.  The  Clerk  of  one  large  county  said  in  this  connection,  ‘ the  law 
was  what  you  made  it  ’.  Another  County  Clerk  wrote  that  their  ‘ present  activities 
fully  absorbed  the  financial  arrangements  available  to  develop  the  many  services 
in  which  county  councils  are  involved,  along  the  paths  permitted  by  the  relevant 
statutes  ’.  A Town  Clerk  wrote  that  he  did  not  feel  ‘ that  there  were  any  legal 
restrictions  inhibiting  the  provision  of  services,  etc  ’.  In  another  county  borough 
from  which  we  have  comments  by  various  chief  officers  none  mentions  that  he 
feels  handicapped  by  legal  restrictions.  The  Clerks  of  two  rural  district  councils 
found  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  respect.  Two  Clerks  of  smaller  authorities 
who  suggested  some  revision  of  the  law  was  necessary,  e.g.  the  introduction  of  a 
new  local  government  bill  every  few  years  to  respond  to  the  current  needs  felt  by 
local  authorities,  nevertheless  said  that  it  was  rare  for  their  councils  to  be 
prevented  from  doing  something  thought  desirable  because  of  the  rule. 
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17.  There  is  a strong  body  of  opinion  firmly  in  favour  of  retaining  the  ultra  vires 
principle.  The  Clerk  of  a county  council  has  written  to  us,  1 in  my  experience 
the  ultra  vires  rule  is  never  a real  hindrance  to  local  government  progress, 
particularly  having  regard  to  the  enlightened  way  in  which  district  auditors 
approach  their  task.  I do  not  regard  the  ultra  vires  rule  as  a straitjacket ...  It 
provides  an  essential  framework  for  the  discharge  of  local  authority  responsibi- 
lities. I think  it  essential  that  the  nation,  through  Parliament,  should  continue 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  local  activities  . . . If  local  government  is  to  preserve 
any  sort  of  vigour  as  an  independent  organisation  of  local  administration,  I 
would  far  rather  that  it  depended  for  the  limits  of  its  responsibility  on  Parliament 
than  on  the  attitude  of  the  Minister  for  the  time  being  ’.  Another  County  Clerk, 
who  complains  of  the  financial  dependence  of  local  government  on  central 
funds,  comments  that  ‘ if  by  legal  restrictions  is  meant  those  statutory  procedures 
which  regulate  the  conduct  of  business  I would  regard  them  as  a necessary 
safeguard  ’.  We  have  no  outright  defence  of  the  ultra  vires  principle  from  a 
county  borough.  A Clerk  of  a non-county  borough  spoke  of  the  ultra  vires  rule 
as  ‘ a bulwark  of  democracy,  an  essential  check  on  the  council  and  the  officers  ’. 
He  said  that  ‘ members  should  not  be  given  licence  ’ and  was  happy  about  the 
present  position  on  the  matter.  An  Urban  District  Clerk  argued  that  if  there  was 
no  such  principle  there  would  be  no  discipline  for  the  council.  It  was  annoying 
to  some  of  the  lay  members  but  ‘ very  valuable  to  have  in  the  background  ’.  He 
found  the  limitation  of  action  under  Section  6 of  the  Local  Government 
(Financial  Provisions)  Act,  1963  to  that  in  the  interests  of  the  area  or  its  inhabi- 
tants essential  in  preventing  members  from  using  improperly  the  freedom  the 
section  gave.  One  treasurer  said  that  he  used  the  rule  to  threaten  members  when 
they  wanted  to  fix  rents  at  too  low  a level.  Another  Urban  District  Clerk  com- 
ments, ‘ in  many  cases  I welcome  the  fact  that  local  authorities,  particularly 
those  which  are  purely  statutory  and  not  chartered  bodies,  have  only  the  powers 
specifically  conferred  by  Statute.  I say  this  because  local  authorities  might  other- 
wise wish  to  expand  their  sphere  of  influence  far  beyond  the  real  objects  of  local 
government  and  try  to  become  a vehicle  for  putting  the  world  to  rights  ’.  He 
continues  by  emphasising  that  powers  of  regulation  should  not  be  excessive. 

18.  This  brings  us  to  the  minority  of  critical  comments  on  the  rule.  One  County 
Clerk  who  has  had  a hand  in  promoting  three  general  powers  bills  for  local 
authorities  comments  that  there  are  often  legal  restrictions  which  prevent  the 
development  of  services.  He  thinks  it  would  be  useful  if  a statutory  authority 
could  have  a general  power  to  carry  out  such  extra  functions  as  they  might  from 
time  to  time  consider  desirable,  subject  to  making  a scheme  for  such  purposes 
and  to  gaining  the  sanction  of  the  appropriate  minister.  ‘ Fixed  statutory  limita- 
tions ’ he  adds,  ‘ cannot  take  into  account  problems  which  arise  from  day  to  day 
and  which  may  not  and  often  cannot  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  when  these  were  passed  ’.  The  Town  Clerk  argued  that 
people  were  discouraged  because  new  ideas  could  not  be  put  into  practice.  He 
thought  that  people  were  now  much  more  willing  than  they  used  to  be  to  accept 
public  provision  of  services.  His  authority  sold  flowers  for  weddings,  etc.  and 
no-one  objected,  but  there  was  scope  for  considerable  expansion  still.  Another 
Town  Clerk  stated  that  ‘ not  often,  but  occasionally,  the  rule  prevents  what  a 
council  feel  to  be  a proper  development  of  a certain  service  ’,  and  looked  upon 
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the  private  bill  procedure  as  far  too  cumbersome  a way  of  obtaining  additional 
powers.  A Town  Clerk  from  a non-county  borough,  speaking  generally  of  the 
cities  and  boroughs  in  which  he  had  worked,  did  not  think  they  were  very  much 
handicapped  by  the  doctrine  of  ultra  vires  but  nevertheless  felt  that  local 
authorities  should  be  allowed  to  do  ‘ anything  which  prudent  business  men 
would  reasonably  do  Another  Town  Clerk  wrote  that  he  would  like  to  see 
‘ the  ultra  vires  rule  abrogated  and  a return  to  autonomous  local  government 
made  possible  Admitting  the  need  for  safeguards,  he  thought  the  elected 
members  ‘ should  be  allowed  to  decide  what  they  want  to  do  and  even  experiment 
where  possible 

19.  A Town  Clerk  wrote  that  the  necessity  to  furnish  specific  statutory  authority 
for  each  action,  or  face  the  possible  claim  that  the  action  is  ultra  vires  with 
(again)  a possible  surcharge,  tended  to  make  local  government  officers  less 
venturesome  than  their  commercial  counterparts.  The  test  of  legality,  he  thought, 
should  be  capable  of  being  defined  within  a formula  that  is  not  so  restrictive, 
and  matters  necessarily  incidental  to  the  performance  of  a local  authority’s 
functions  should  be  legalised  as  such.  He  thought  it  probable,  however,  that  a 
‘ consolidation  and  incidental  correction  of  the  law  relating  to  local  government 
would  largely  put  this  right  ’.  The  Clerk  of  a large  county  describes  the  rule  as 
‘ essentially  inhibiting  ’ and  not  encouraging  to  ‘ imaginative  and  venturesome 
outlooks  ’.  An  Urban  District  Clerk  writes,  ‘ There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  if 
this  rule  were  abolished  local  government  in  the  country  as  a whole  would  be 
more  positive  and  forward-looking  and  a great  deal  of  effort  which  is  at  present 
expended  in  avoiding  pitfalls  could  be  devoted  to  more  positive  tasks 

20.  The  uncertainty  of  the  limits  of  the  rule  and  the  peculiarly  British  power  of 
surcharge  possessed  in  England  and  Wales  by  district  auditors,  can  create  a 
nervousness  inconducive  to  enterprise  about  any  unprecedented  proposal.  A 
treasurer  who  spoke  to  us  thought  that  authorities  would  certainly  ‘ get  away 
with  more  if  they  took  a strong  line  on  their  standing  as  independent  legal 
entities  ’.  The  discretion  with  which  the  district  auditor  works  was  praised  by 
several  chief  officers.  Nevertheless  he  cannot  avoid  being  much  more  of  a bogey 
to  officers  than  a private  auditor,  and  officers  occasionally  feel  compelled  to 
hold  him  up  as  a bogey  to  members  when  they  make  proposals  which  are 
dubiously  covered  by  the  law.  Honesty  of  intent  is  not  enough;  it  is  always 
necessary  to  ask,  ‘ Are  we  covered  7’  The  knowledge  of  an  act  of  surcharge  can 
have  a most  chilling  effect  on  members.  One  Clerk  has  written  to  us,  ‘ the 
doctrine  of  surcharge  should  be  restricted  to  cases  tinged  with  improper  conduct 
in  the  accepted  sense,  i.e.  a breaking  of  the  moral  code.  The  sanction  is  far  too 
heavy  to  be  held  as  a threat  in  respect  of  lesser  matters,  including  cases  of  honest 
mistake  ’. 

21.  Beyond  the  simple  abrogation  of  the  ultra  vires  rule  (and  there  is  an  obvious 
need  for  an  extensive  study  of  the  implications  of  such  a measure  in  terms  of 
such  controls  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  substitute  inter  alia),  what  suggestions 
have  been  made?  The  suggestion  that  ministers  should  have  powers  to  approve 
schemes  of  action  put  forward  by  authorities  and  thereby  legitimise  them  has 
already  been  mentioned.  This  is  of  course  not  inconsistent  with  a lightening  of 
existing  controls  where  possible.  One  crucial  field  where  there  is  a conflict  be- 
tween modern  planning  needs  and  financial  control  is  land  acquisition.  The 
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question  bristles  with  legal  and  economic  problems  but  it  seems  clear  that  in 
many  cases  the  need  for  strong  local  action  in  the  interests  of  the  local  govern- 
ment services  and  the  communal  environment  as  a whole  makes  a unified  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  most  desirable.  Giving  authorities  more  rein  in  this  matter 
should  help  to  mitigate  the  harmful  effects  of  the  way  in  which  individual  central 
government  departments  sometimes  exercise  their  controls  without  considering 
an  authority’s  need  to  take  action  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of  its  services 
regarded  as  a unity. 

22.  One  suggestion  from  the  Clerk  of  a large  county  borough  is  that  where  local 
act  powers  are  proved  successful  in  practice  there  should  be  some  review 
machinery  which  would  ensure  that,  without  undue  delay,  consideration  would 
be  given  to  the  introduction  of  new  general  legislation  to  confer  similar  powers 
on  the  other  local  authorities  concerned,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  which  would 
be  incurred  in  the  promotion  of  a number  of  private  bills  having  the  same  object. 
He  instances  the  fact  that  several  local  authorities  have  obtained  local  act  powers 
which  enable  them  to  overcome  restrictive  covenants  on  lands  purchased  by 
agreement,  broadly  along  the  same  lines  as  those  which  operate  in  the  case  of 
compulsory  purchase — a most  desirable  provision  which  could  easily  be  applied 
to  other  authorities,  having  been  proved  to  work  satisfactorily  in  practice.  He 
also  suggests  that  new  legislation  might  enable  certain  provisions  in  private  acts 
to  be  amended  by  statutory  instrument.  A Rural  District  Clerk  chafes  at  the  fact 
that  his  authority,  despite  the  built-up  areas  it  contains,  has  not  all  the  powers  of 
an  urban  district  and  is  therefore  not  able  to  cope  with  urban  problems  effectively 
in  certain  cases. 

23.  We  conclude  with  a quotation  from  a submission  by  a County  Clerk  which 
links  the  problem  of  legal  controls  with  the  other  problems  of  local  government 
management.  He  writes,  ‘ It  is  the  whole  field  of  the  place  of  local  government  in 
modern  society,  as  opposed  to  particular  statutory  restrictions,  which  warrants 
careful  examination.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  lay  managers  but  councils, 
so  long  as  they  are  excessively  inhibited  by  legal  sanctions,  will  tend  to  appoint 
lawyers  as  their  chief  officers  as  a safeguard  . . . Once  these  excessive  precautions 
are  removed  then  the  way  is  open  to  more  up  to  date  methods  of  management 
including  the  lay  (i.e.  non-legal)  top  man.  The  lawyer  of  the  council  could  then 
be  the  Clerk  to  watch  democratic  procedure  leaving  the  lay  man  to  manage  ’. 
We  would  not  ourselves  accept  that  a lawyer,  purely  on  account  of  his  training 
as  a lawyer,  is  qualified  to  watch  more  than  one  aspect  of  democratic  procedure, 
or  that  he  may  not  make  a good  manager,  or  that  the  law  as  it  stands  prevents 
the  ‘ non-legal  ’ man  from  being  given  full  powers  of  management.  The  quotation, 
however,  indicates  some  important  influences  which  lie  behind  the  local  govern- 
ment management  system. 
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CHAPTER  1.  THE  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  ENQUIRY 

An  outline  is  given  of  the  field  of  research  and  the  methods  adopted.  The  diversity 
of  practice  amongst  authorities,  the  deep-lying  nature  of  local  variations,  the 
absence  of  the  ‘ typical  ’ authority,  the  dangers  of  placing  undue  emphasis  on 
extreme  cases  and  of  attempting  to  identify  instances  quoted  and  the  limitations 
of  the  method  of  enquiry  are  emphasised. 


CHAPTER  2.  COUNCIL  AND  COMMITTEE  STRUCTURE 

Introduction  (paras.  1-2) 

This  chapter  is  a brief  commentary  on  some  of  the  features  of  the  tables  appearing 
in  Appendix  A which  relate  to  the  basic  structure  of  councils  and  committeei 
in  different  authorities  and  to  the  timing  and  frequency  of  their  meetings.  This 
information  was  collected  by  means  of  the  postal  questionnaire. 

Information  is  presented  under  the  following  headings:— 


Basic  Structure  (paras.  3-24) 

{a)  Size  of  councils  Tables  I and  la  {paras.  3-4).  The  overall  variation  is 
from  eight  to  166  members.  Although  the  average  size  tends  to  increase  with 
increased  size  of  population,  there  are  nevertheless  considerable  variations 
between  authorities  of  the  same  type  and  roughly  the  same  size. 

(b)  The  number  of  committees  and  sub-committees— -Tables  II,  Ila,  III  and  Ilia 
{paras. J-U).  In  general  counties  and  county  boroughs  tend  ’to  appoint  oon- 
siderably  more  committees  and  sub-committees  than  second-tier  authorities 
although  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  numbers  in  authorities  of  the 
same  type  and  population  range.  Some  committees  appear  in  most  authorities 
but  a number  of  unusual  ones  are  listed.  Apart  from  the  regular  sub-committees 
referred  to  in  the  Tables  many  authorities  appoint  ad  hoc  committees  for 
particular  purposes  and  some  have  a great  many. 


(e)  The  size  of  committees  {paras.  13-18).  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
summarise  all  the  information  we  collected  about  the  size  of  committees  as  there 
is  such  a variety  and  those  with  similar  names  do  not  necessarily  have  the  same 
functions.  Taffies  have  therefore  been  prepared  and  comments  are  made  only 
on  the  following  committees,  which  are  relatively  standard. 

(i)  Finance  committees — Tables  TV  and  IVa  (para.  14). 

(ii)  Education  committees— Tables  V and  Va  (para.  15). 

(iii)  Housing  committees— Tables  VI  and  Via  (para.  16)! 

(iv)  Children’s  committees— Tables  VII  and  Vila  (para.  17) 

(v)  Passenger  transport  committees— Tables  VIII  (para.  18) 
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( d)  The  frequency  and  number  of  meetings  {paras.  19-24). 

(i)  Council  meetings — Tables  IX  and  IXa  {para.  20).  All  but  one  of  the  county 
councils  meet  approximately  quarterly.  In  the  large  majority  of  all  other  authorities 
(except  the  London  Boroughs)  councils  meet  approximately  monthly.  23  London 
Boroughs  and  84  other  authorities  have  council  meetings  at  six  or  seven  weekly 
intervals  and  a number  of  officers  in  other  authorities,  although  not  yet  able  to 
achieve  a six-weekly  cycle,  have  spoken  of  its  merits. 

(ii)  Committees  and  sub-committees — Tables  II,  Ila,  III  and  Ilia  {paras.  21-24). 
In  general  the  frequency  of  committee  meetings  tends  to  be  the  same  as  for 
meetings  of  the  council  itself.  On  an  average  county  boroughs  tend  to  have  by 
far  the  most  main  committee  meetings  and  rural  districts  the  fewest.  Counties 
have,  however,  a few  more  sub-committee  meetings  than  county  boroughs; 
second-tier  authorities  have  comparatively  few.  There  are,  however,  widely 
differing  numbers  of  committees  and  sub-committees  even  in  authorities  of  the 
same  type  and  population  range.  The  highest  annual  total  of  committee  and 
sub-committee  meetings  (excluding  ad  hoc  committees)  in  a county  was  815  and 
in  a county  borough  1416. 

Meetings  (paras.  25-43). 

(a)  Starting  times  {paras.  26-29). 

(i)  Councils — Tables  X and  Xa  {paras.  26-27).  The  large  majority  of  county 
and  rural  district  councils  meet  in  the  daytime.  In  urban  authorities  there  are 
many  more  evening  meetings  although  there  is  considerable  variation. 

(ii)  Committees  and  sub-committees  Tables  XI,  XIa,  XII  and  Xlla  {paras.  28-29). 
The  starting  times  of  committees  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  councils. 
Sub-committees  are,  however,  more  likely  to  meet  during  the  daytime  than  main 
committees. 

(ft)  Length  {paras.  30-38). 

(i)  Council  meetings— -Tables  XIII,  XHIa,  XIV  and  XlVa  {paras.  30-32).  Only 
a small  proportion  of  authorities  (mostly  urban  ones)  specify  a maximum  dura- 
tion for  their  council  meetings.  More  than  half  the  meetings  in  counties  and 
county  boroughs  lasted  on  an  average  between  two  and  four  hours  over  a period 
of  twelve  months;  the  second-tier  authorities  tend  to  have  shorter  meetings.  The 
longest  meeting  in  the  same  period  was,  however,  in  an  urban  district  and  lasted 
10  hours;  a London  Borough  had  a meeting  lasting  9J  hours.  In  contrast,  in 
20  authorities  the  longest  meeting  lasted  less  than  an  hour. 

(ii)  Committee  and  sub-committee  meetings — Tables  XV,  XV i,  XVI,  XVIa, 
XVII,  XVIIa,  XVIII,  XVIIIa  and  XIX  {paras.  33-38).  Information  is  given 
about  the  average  lengths  of  the  following  committees  over  a period  of  twelve 
months — finance,  education,  housing,  childrens’  and  passenger  transport. 

(c)  Attendance  at  committee  meetings  {paras.  39-43). 

(i)  Members — Tables  XX,  XXa,  XXI  and  XXIa  (paras.  39-41).  In  all  but  18 
authorities  the  maximum  attendance  of  members  at  certain  selected  committees 
over  a twelve  months’  period  was  at  least  70  %.  The  minimum  attendance  varied 
from  30%  to  100%. 
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(ii)  Officers — Tables  XXII  and  XXIIa  (paras.  42-43).  Only  one  officer  attends 
the  average  meeting  in  four  authorities  but  seven  or  eight  attend  in  24  others 
which  answered  the  questionnaire  and  in  one  large  county  an  average  of  10 
attend. 


CHAPTER  3.  THE  COUNCIL  MEMBERS 

Characteristics  of  Members  (paras.  2-26) 

(a)  Age  (paras.  2-15).  There  is  a high  proportion  of  elderly  members,  and 
many  of  the  councillors  and  chief  officers  were  acutely  aware  of  the  problems 
this  brought  to  their  work — tolerance  of  senility,  the  inflexibility  of  some  old 
and  entrenched  chairmen  and  other  members  with  attitudes  moulded  many 
years  ago.  Younger  members  often  make  no  move  to  relieve  the  elderly  of  office 
because  they  are  afraid  to  hurt  their  self-pride.  Their  presence  has  a depressing 
effect  on  new  elements  and  almost  certainly  on  recruitment.  Amongst  the  officers 
and  members  we  interviewed,  three-quarters  were  in  favour  of  an  age  limit.  The 
average  of  the  suggestions  for  a specific  age  limit  was  72. 

(b)  The  proportion  of  women  councillors  (paras.  16  and  17).  Only  one  in  eight 
councillors  is  a woman,  and  the  average  age  of  female  councillors  is  relatively 
high.  Small  groups  of  women  members  are  sometimes  highly  conscious  of  being 
strangers  ‘ in  a man’s  world  ’.  Younger  women  making  any  impact  in  committee 
were  notably  rare  on  the  councils  visited. 

(c)  Occupations  and  their  representativeness  (paras.  18-26).  If  an  authority’s 
membership  is  unrepresentative  of  important  groups  in  its  area,  there  is  a danger 
that  it  may  be  ignorant  of  the  interests  of  important  groups  in  the  community. 
A situation  can  arise  where  the  unrepresented  elements  become  largely  dependent 
on  officers  to  explain  their  point  of  view  to  the  committees — an  unhappy 
situation  fraught  with  difficulties. 

The  Social  Survey  figures  show  that  in  general  the  lower  a group’s  occupational 
status  the  smaller  its  representation  on  councils.  Farmer  councillors  (who  tend 
to  be  older  than  the  average  member)  are  very  strongly  represented  on  rural 
district  councils  and  on  county  councils  where  working-class  representation  is 
nil  or  minimal.  A short  account  is  given  of  the  occupational  composition  of  some 
councils  of  different  types. 

Relations  with  electors  (paras.  27-64) 

(a)  Attachment  to  the  community  (paras.  27-29).  There  is  evidence  that  some 
councils  fail  to  assimilate  a proportion  of  newcomers  to  an  area  and  that  in 
consequence  they  may  be  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  ‘ immigrant  ’ groups  with 
often  a higher  than  average  level  of  education  as  well  as  fail  to  tap  them  as  a 
field  for  recruitment. 

(b)  Range  of  relationships  with  electorate  (paras.  30-34).  Various  situations 
are  described  varying  from  the  intense  social  pressures  of  an  area  where  most  of 
the  individual  electors  are  known  socially  by  the  councillors  to  the  minimal 
contacts  of  some  suburbanised  areas. 
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(c)  Communication  and  influences  between  the  councillor  and  the  electorate 
{paras.  35-59).  The  councillor’s  public  contacts  may  include: 

(i)  his  local  community— a matter  chiefly  of  informal  relations; 

(ii)  the  organised  groups  to  which  he  belongs — clubs,  churches,  trade  unions, 
etc.; 

(iii)  a second  local  authority; 

(iv)  the  electorate  seen  as  individuals. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  these  there  may  be  (i)  communication  of  facts,  promoting 
the  flow  of  knowledge  from  the  public  to  the  council  and  from  the  council  to 
the  public;  (ii)  the  use  of  the  councillor  as  a ‘ sounding  board  ’ for  public 
reactions  by  the  council,  or  for  council  reactions  by  the  public;  (iii)  influence 
exerted  through  the  councillor  by  the  public  on  the  council  or  (perhaps  rarely) 
by  the  council  on  the  public. 

(i)  The  councillor  as  a link  with  the  community  {paras.  38-42).  In  all  these 
forms  of  relationship  there  is  great  variability  from  authority  to  authority.  The 
information  supplied  to  a council  by  members  about  their  local  communities  may 
be  considerable,  or  it  may  be  little  that  the  otficers  might  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have  available  from  their  own  sources.  In  total  the  information 
supplied  by  councillors  to  the  public  does  not  seem  to  be  very  great,  although 
there  is  much  variation  between  individual  councillors  in  this  matter.  Councillors 
on  rural  district  and  county  councils  at  least  are  sometimes  used  actively  as 
sounding  boards  for  local  reactions  during  the  course  of  discussions.  There  is 
much  evidence  in  more  scattered  areas  of  councillors  exerting  pressure  in  council 
on  behalf  of  local  communities,  but  little  of  successful  influences  by  councillors 
on  the  public  on  behalf  of  councils. 

(ii)  The  councillor  as  a link  with  voluntary  associations  {paras.  43-46).  Despite 
the  numerousness  of  the  average  councillor’s  links  with  voluntary  associations, 
it  cannot  be  assumed  that  these  give  him  wide  contacts  other  than  within  limited 
social  circles.  Few  references  were  made  to  voluntary  associations  being  signifi- 
cant influences . 

Reciprocal  memberships  of  welfare  societies  and  local  government  councils 
are  important  in  this  respect  in  that  they  result  in  a very  complete  pooling  of 
information.  No  observation  was  made  of  councillors  with  memberships  of 
voluntary  associations  being  used  to  sound  for  their  associations’  reactions  on  a 
proposal.  Preservation  societies  in  particular  can  be  influential  on  planning 
matters  when  they  have  local  members  on  planning  committees  and  when 
sufficient  councillors  recognise  a common  interest  with  them.  Where  this  interest 
is  not  generally  recognised,  relationships  with  associations  can  be  poor. 

(iii)  The  councillor  as  a link  with  other  authorities  (paras.  47-56).  Common 
memberships  of  parish,  district,  borough  and  county  councils  are  frequent  and 
form  regular  channels  of  communication.  Dual  membership  can  result  in  divided 
loyalties  and,  particularly  at  district  level,  a parish  or  county  councillor  may  be 
criticised  for  putting  the  interests  of  another  council  first.  Boroughs  and  districts 
are  often  so  well  represented  on  county  councils  that  their  views  and  interests  are 
well  known  and  there  is  little  need  to  take  soundings.  Local  pressures  can  result 
in  rapid  overall  progress. 
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(iv)  The  councillor  as  a link  with  individual  electors  {paras.  57-59).  In  some 
authorities  councillors  have  a close  knowledge  of  individual  electors  and  contri- 
bute much  personal  information  to  committee  discussions.  Councillors  also  pass 
information  from  the  council  to  individual  members  of  the  public,  but  this  can 
result  in  misunderstandings.  Cases  were  found  of  councillors  representing  before 
committees  and  council  the  interests  of  electors  by  whom  they  had  been  lobbied. 

(d)  Some  general  effects  of  close  relationships  with  the  public  (paras.  60-62). 
Upward  pressures  can  force  the  pace  of  action.  They  may  also  tend  to  neutralise 
each  other  or  result  in  indecision.  The  problems  of  chairmen  and  officers  in 
formulating  overall  policy  are  accentuated  when  sectional  pressures  are  intense. 

(e)  Influences  not  visible  in  committee  {paras.  63  and  64).  Sectional  and  indivi- 
dual interests  are  constantly  in  mind  in  policy  formulation  and  have  a much 
deeper  influence  than  can  be  observed  in  committee  and  council.  Most  problems 
are  in  fact  settled  behind  the  scenes,  partly  to  save  them  from  being  brought  up 
in  council  or  committee. 

The  satisfactions  of  local  government  service  (paras.  65-85).  In  many  areas  there  is 
little  or  no  competition  for  places  on  local  government  councils  and  a large 
proportion  of  councillors,  after  a relatively  short  period  of  service,  fail  to  seek 
re-election.  For  all  but  a very  few  the  satisfactions  of  local  government  service 
do  not  appear  to  attract,  or  to  compensate  for  its  disadvantages.  Existing 
members  have  the  opportunity  to  reform  the  system  in  order  to  make  it  more 
attractive  to  prospective  recruits,  but  the  majority  do  not  press  for  significant 
reform  of  this  kind  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be  fairly  satisfied  with  the 
existing  arrangements.  The  system  tends  to  be  self-perpetuating,  attracting  and 
retaining  mainly  people  who  appreciate  the  same  kinds  of  satisfactions  as  the 
existing  members.  Our  observations  confirm  that  changes  affecting  the  business 
to  be  put  before  committees  often  meet  with  strong  opposition. 

The  Social  Survey  findings  indicate  that  a higher  degree  of  satisfaction  is  given 
by  participation  in  work  connected  with  personal  services  to  individuals  than  by 
any  other  local  government  business,  and  that  the  satisfaction  of  council  work, 
as  organised  at  present,  is  markedly  lower  for  the  higher  income  groups  than  for 
the  lower  income  groups. 

No  member  said  to  us  that  there  were  any  financial  satisfactions  in  local  govern- 
ment service.  Some  members,  especially  on  planning  committees,  appreciate  the 
opportunity  it  gives  for  keeping  well  informed  about  projected  developments. 

The  members  interviewed  were  not  generally  conscious  of  gaining  enhanced 
prestige  or  status  through  service  as  a councillor:  only  in  one  rural  area  was 
status  in  the  community  mentioned  as  a satisfaction.  Many  gave  prominence  to 
the  satisfaction  of  helping  others  in  the  community.  Allusion  was  rarely  made  to 
any  sense  of  achievement. 

Chairmanships  and  the  early  prospect  of  appointment  to  chairmanships  were 
sometimes  seen  as  an  incentive  to  service.  Contribution  to  deliberations  and 
participation  in  the  formulation  of  policy  were  spoken  of  as  satisfactions  in 
themselves.  The  humdrum  nature  of  the  work  was  seen  by  some  as  a problem, 
but  others  emphasised  that  it  was  detail,  providing  opportunities  for  an  easy  flow 
of  talk,  which  most  members  liked.  Many  councillors  appear  to  like  long  and 
frequent  meetings,  although  much  of  the  discussion  might  be  trivial,  and  mention 
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was  made  more  than  once  of  councils  having  a ‘ club  atmosphere  The  old  and 
leisured  in  particular  often  value  attendance  at  committees  as  a source  of  general 
interest  and  social  contact,  which  also  provides  them  with  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  they  are  serving  the  community. 

Absorption  in  detail,  a source  of  interest  to  some  members  but  of  boredom  to 
others  who  regard  forward  planning  as  the  most  important  activity,  did  not 
appear  to  vary  in  a consistent  way  with  the  size  of  authority. 

Concepts  of  the  councillor’s  role  (paras.  86-88).  Two  opposite  views  of  the  coun- 
cillor’s role  which  were  mentioned  to  us  were  that  of  the  councillor  as  a director 
and  controller  of  policy  and  that  of  him  as  a ‘ watchdog  ’ for  the  interests  of  his 
electors.  Few  members,  even  in  some  quite  large  authorities,  seem  to  be  conscious 
of  making  policy.  Some  officers  thought  that  members  should  convey  the  public’s 
views  and  decide  on  the  advice  tendered  to  them;  that  they  should  judge  by 
results  and  spot  checks.  Appraisal  and  development  of  policy  and  control  of 
administration  without  petty  interference  with  executive  work  requires  members 
of  good  calibre. 

Calibre  of  members  (paras.  89-106).  Calibre  can  only  be  judged  subjectively  and 
with  reference  to  specific  functions.  There  are  strong  indications  that  occupation 
is  of  little  or  no  value  as  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  contributions  which 
can  be  expected  from  members.  The  most  fruitful  approach  to  this  problem  of 
examining  intangible  qualities  is  perhaps  through  accumulation  of  subjective 
opinions  expressed  by  members  and  officers,  which  should  tend  to  indicate  both 
the  values  considered  significant  and  the  degree  to  which  councillors  succeed  in 
maintaining  the  respect  of  their  colleagues  and  chief  officers.  It  may  also  throw 
light  on  the  vital  member-officer  relationship. 

Many  chief  officers  in  different  types  of  authority  thought  that  members  were 
unable  to  grasp  issues  of  any  complexity.  The  general  opinion  was  that  only  a 
minority,  sometimes  a very  small  one,  made  any  real  contribution  in  committee, 
although  there  were  exceptions.  Instances  were  found  of  abysmal  standards  of 
discussion.  Cases  of  clear,  purposeful  discussion  with  a good  level  of  under- 
standing and  contribution  from  all  participants  were  rare. 

Evidence  on  a decline  in  calibre  is  insubstantial.  It  does  seem  clear  however 
that  the  increasing  complexity  of  proposals  for  innovations  are  tending  to 
increase  the  gap  in  understanding  between  member  and  officer,  and  that  situations 
are  frequently  arising  in  which  members  take  decisions  without  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved. 

Integrity  (paras.  107-113).  Our  inquiries  produced  hardly  a suggestion  of  possible 
corruption  amongst  members,  but  leading  members  in  two  of  the  authorities 
visited  were  seriously  concerned  about  the  integrity  of  certain  candidates  who 
had  been  adopted  at  recent  elections  and  whose  records  were  known  to  be 
dubious. 

The  main  disquiet  arises  from  the  fact  that  although  some  developers  on 
councils  avoid  membership  of  planning  committees  because  they  feel  the 
knowledge  they  might  gain  would  give  them  an  unfair  advantage,  others  actively 
seek  membership  and  have  been  known  to  claim  that  this  gives  them  valuable 
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advance  information  of  planning  policy.  As  pressures  for  development  land 
grow  and  the  financial  implications  of  planning  decisions  therefore  increase,  the 
position  of  the  developer  with  confidential  information  must  become  more 
difficult.  Some  builders  and  developers  claim  to  have  lost  heavily  as  a result  of 
scrupulously  avoiding  opportunities  for  business  which  might  have  given  rise  to 
unjustified  suspicion  and  which  would  have  been  open  to  them  had  they  not  been 
members  of  the  council.  Problems  arising  where  a large  proportion  of  the 
councillors  are  tenants  of  their  own  authority  were  also  noted. 

As  regards  Section  76  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933,  Clerics  were 
generally  in  favour  of  retaining  the  present  provisions,  although  views  that 
there  was  a need  for  greater  stringency  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  greater 
freedom  of  expression  for  members  with  particular  financial  interests,  were  also 
expressed. 


Recruitment  (paras.  114-151). 

(a)  Scarcity  of  candidates  (paras.  114-120).  The  problems  of  recruitment  to 
local  government  service  are  indicated  by  the  lack  of  competition  for  local 
government  seats.  Figures  are  given  to  show  the  high  proportion  of  uncontested 
seats  for  the  three-year  cycle  of  elections  for  1962-64,  particularly  in  the  counties 
(55%)  and  in  the  rural  districts  (70%).  There  is  a notably  higher  proportion  of 
contests  for  seats  on  county  councils  organised  along  party  lines  than  for  seats 
on  non-party  county  councils.  In  some  areas  it  seems  that  once  a person  becomes 
a councillor  he  is  unlikely  to  have  to  fight  another  election;  it  is  customary  to 
return  the  sitting  member  unopposed. 

In  some  areas  parties  are  failing  to  recruit  enough  candidates  whom  the  party 
leaders  consider  to  be  of  adequate  calibre.  Some  complacency  was  shown  about 
being  able  always  to  find  enough  candidates.  Several  councillors  thought 
recruitment  difficulties  were  getting  worse;  none  thought  they  were  getting 
better.  Particular  mention  was  made  of  the  difficulty  of  persuading  relatively 
young  candidates  to  stand.  ‘ Turnover  rates  ’ are  particularly  high  amongst 
employers  and  managers  from  larger  concerns,  professional  workers,  self- 
employed  workers,  persons  with  G.C.E.  ‘ A ’ Level  qualifications  and  those 
who  were  in  the  £1,040-£2,080  p.a.  income  bracket  at  the  time  of  Social  Survey 
inquiry. 


(b)  Means  of  recruitment  (paras.  121-125).  Although  parties  have  systems  for 
‘ vetting  ’ candidates  for  election,  these  sometimes  break  down  because  of  the 
shortage  of  applicants  and  the  need  to  invite  and  persuade  a person  to  stand. 
Many  party  councillors  have  not  been  subjected  to  panel  selection. 

Some  leaders  thought  the  formal  selection  procedures  gave  an  unfair  advantage 
to  an  ‘ inner  circle  ’ and  had  an  adverse  effect  on  recruitment.  Certain  con- 
sequences of  the  party  system,  such  as  lengthy  periods  without  prospect  of 
influence  for  the  opposition  members,  bitter  party  debate  and  prejudice  against 
the  nature  of  the  ward  organisations,  seem  to  deter  many  who  might  otherwise  be 
willing  to  stand. 

Amongst  independent  members,  recruitment  appears  to  be  normally  by 
informal  personal  invitation,  or  persuasion,  to  stand. 
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(c)  Factors  narrowing  the  field  of  recruitment  (para.  126).  These  include  lack 
of  interest,  lack  of  time,  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  self-confidence.  In  some 
cases  people  fear  the  vulnerability  to  public  criticism  of  the  councillor.  The 
threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  some  authorities  due  to  impending  boundary 
organisation  is  an  important  influence. 


(d)  Time  of  meeting  (paras.  127-137).  Times  of  meeting  are  fixed  to  suit 
existing  members  and  tend  to  exclude  persons  to  whom  they  are  inconvenient. 
The  vast  majority  of  county  and  rural  district  councils  hold  meetings  in  the  day 
time  and  most  non-county  borough  and  urban  district  councils  in  the  evening. 
The  county  borough  councils  occupy  a mid-way  position,  there  being  a tendency 
for  the  larger  ones  to  hold  more  meetings  in  the  day  time.  Problems  of  travel, 
quantity  of  business  and  ease  of  obtaining  release  from  employment  may  all  be 
influences  on  the  time  of  meetings.  Sub-committees  tend  to  meet  earlier  than 
committees  and  committees  earlier  than  councils,  and  here  similar  factors  may 
be  at  work,  resulting  in  certain  types  of  members  being  more  active  at  some 
kinds  of  meeting  than  at  others. 

Older  and  retired  members  and  housewives  have  a higher  proportion  of  places 
on  day  committees  than  on  evening  committees.  Occupation  is  also  very  signifi- 
cant, ‘ larger  ’ employers  and  managers,  and  farmers  attending  more  day  than 
evening  meetings  and  other  groups  attending  more  evening  than  day  meetings. 
Fanners  favour  day  meetings,  and  tend  to  choose  market  days.  Day-time 
meetings  appear  to  eliminate  from  membership  most  wage  earners  and  pro- 
fessionals. On  the  other  hand,  a change  to  evening  meetings  appears  rapidly  to 
thin  the  ranks  of  the  retired  and  elderly  on  councils. 

Some  authorities  divide  their  committee  meetings  between  the  day  and  the 
evening  because  of  pressure  of  business  and  to  give  members  who  cannot 
manage  day  meetings  or  who  find  evening  meetings  interfere  too  much  with 
family  life  a chance  to  attend  some  meetings  at  least. 

Some  officers’  experience  was  that  councillors  are  fresher  and  therefore  work 
better  in  the  day-time.  The  main  arguments  for  evening  meetings  were  to  the 
effect  that  they  made  a wider  and  in  particular  a younger  membership  possible. 
Travelling  difficulties  were  not  considered  an  insuperable  barrier  to  evening 
meetings  by  some  rural  district  members.  Two  possible  approaches  to  the  problem 
are  to  facilitate  day-release  from  employment  in  various  ways  and  to  reduce 
severely  the  time  taken  in  committee  so  as  to  make  attendance  less  burdensome, 
whether  in  the  day  or  the  evening. 

(e)  Demands  on  members’  time  (paras.  138-151).  Our  information  agrees  with 
the  finding  of  the  Social  Survey  that  the  time  involved  in  local  government 
service  is  a principal  deterrent  to  recruitment  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
withdrawals  from  membership  by  serving  councillors.  The  Survey  shows  wide 
variations  in  the  time  spent  on  council  work  by  members  in  different  types  of 
authority,  socio-economic  group  and  income  bracket. 

Statistical  returns  show  no  consistent  relationship  between  the  size  of  an 
authority  and  the  frequency  of  its  council  and  committee  meetings.  Councils 
and  committees  of  the  same  type  and  size  of  authority  show  extreme  variations 
in  the  time  they  take  over  meetings.  Borough  housing  committees  appear  to  be 
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the  most  time  consuming.  Paper  circulation  varies  greatly  amongst  authorities 
of  the  same  size  and  type,  rising  at  the  extreme  to  an  average  of  one  thousand 
sides  of  foolscap  to  the  ‘ average  member  ’ every  month. 

Several  opinions  were  expressed  to  the  effect  that  the  burden  of  committee 
work  was  increasing.  In  practice  there  is  a great  variation  in  the  load  falling  on 
individual  members,  some  being  highly  involved  and  others  but  a little.  Leading 
members  may  also  spend  a large  amount  of  time  acting  as  council  representatives 
on  outside  bodies. 

The  time  factor  limits  the  people  able  to  come  into  local  government,  excluding 
the  young  in  particular,  and  also  deters  some  councillors  from  opting  for  the 
more  time-consuming  committees.  Several  councillors  interviewed  were  able  to 
make  time  available  for  council  work  because  they  ran  their  own  small  businesses 
or  acted  as  commercial  representatives  and  so  were  not  bound  to  regular  hours. 
Such  members  often  worked  under  great  strain  and  in  certain  cases  breakdowns 
and  business  failures  were  attributed  to  over-absorption  in  committee  work. 
Wealthy  businessmen  were  interviewed  who  could  make  time  available  by 
transferring  management  responsibilities  to  partners  or  employees.  These  are 
exceptions:  other  businessmen  try  council  service  but  soon  leave  because  of  the 
time  involved.  Working-class  people  are  also  often  unable  to  afford  the  time  for 
council  work.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  councillors  who  lose  nothing  as  a 
result  of  their  committee  attendances,  and  a few  who  seek  as  many  committee 
memberships  as  possible,  as  well  as  others  who  make  only  a few  perfunctory 
attendances. 

Some  views  were  expressed  to  the  effect  that  the  system  was  a closed  circle 
deterring  from  entry  people  who  would  take  action  to  cut  down  committee  time 
if  they  could  be  recruited.  Certain  councils  however  have  taken  steps  to  make 
attendance  easier,  by  arranging  meetings  consecutively  on  the  same  day  and, 
more  radically,  by  increased  delegation  and  ‘ streamlining  ’ of  the  committee 
system.  Statutory  hindrances  to  streamlining  of  the  committee  structure  exist 
but  are  less  important  than  resistance  from  within  the  councils  to  measures  under 
which  members  would  sacrifice  opportunities  to  consider  matters  of  detail  at 
length. 

Local  government  service  and  earning  a living  (paras.  152-161). 

About  two-thirds  of  all  councillors  are  employed  full-time;  about  44%  are 
involved  in  day-time  meetings.  A large  proportion  of  councillors,  particularly  in 
the  manual  workers’  groups,  have  difficulties  in  connection  with  obtaining  time 
off  from  employment.  It  may  be  assumed  that  many  potential  councillors  are 
deterred  from  service  because  they  fear  the  problems  day-time  meetings  would 
raise  for  them.  There  was  little  consciousness  of  this  type  of  problem  in  the  rural 
districts  we  visited — doubtless  partly  because  there  were  very  few  wage  earners 
on  their  councils.  Cases  are  described  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  members 
of  other  types  of  authority— both  in  relations  with  employers  and  relations  with 
workmates.  The  relatively  liberal  attitude  of  nationalised  industries  and  co- 
operative societies  was  mentioned  and  is  obviously  one  reason  for  the  prominent 
part  their  employees  play  on  many  councils.  It  was  suggested  that  civil  service 
rules  were  too  rigid  on  this  matter,  and  that  the  central  government  might  well 
give  a lead  to  industry  by  making  time  available  more  freely  to  its  councillor 
employees. 
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Easy  release,  however,  does  not  always  solve  the  problem  of  loss  of  income 

particularly  in  the  case  of  workers  dependent  on  piece-rates  and  incentive 
bonuses.  Absence  on  council  duty  is  commonly  believed  to  reduce  chances  of 
promotion,  and  this  factor  is  a deterrent  to  the  recruitment  of  young  people  in 
particular.  Loss  of  working-time  can  substantially  reduce  the  earnings  of  self- 
employed  people  and  those  working  on  a commission  basis. 

There  were  suggestions  by  committee  chairmen  that  action  by  the  government 
was  necessary  to  encourage  release  from  employment — particularly  for  the 
young. 

Payments  to  members  (paras.  162-174) 

Little  faith  was  shown  that  increased  payments  would  improve  recruitment  and 
there  was  no  clear  pattern  of  reaction  to  questions  on  the  need  for  reform  of  the 
basis  of  compensation,  or  the  provision  of  financial  inducements. 

Opinions  on  whether  increased  allowances  were  necessary  varied  mainly 
according  to  views  held  on  the  need  to  stimulate  recruitment:  many  fears  were 
expressed  that  more  generous  allowances  might  attract  the  wrong  sort  of  person. 
The  problem  of  distinguishing  between  payment  as  a compensation  and  payment 
as  an  inducement  is  reflected  in  allegations  that  even  now  some  people  serve  on 
councils  for  the  sake  of  allowances  and  expenses — especially  retired  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  councillors  take  a pride  in  giving  their  services  free  and 
some  may  find  the  making  of  claims  an  embarrassment. 

Most  members  interviewed  seemed  satisfied  with  the  present  basis  of  al- 
lowances, but  the  balance  of  opinion  was  in  favour  of  an  upward  revision  of  the 
rates  of  payment.  Some  thought  loss  of  earnings  allowance  should  be  related  to 
actual  income. 

A majority  of  members  who  were  sounded  on  the  idea  of  substituting  for  all 
or  some  of  the  present  allowances  a flat  composite  allowance  reacted  un- 
favourably. Arguments  for  such  an  allowance  included  anomalies  under  the 
present  system  and  the  embarrassment  of  claiming;  arguments  against  included 
unfairness,  problems  connected  with  the  great  variation  in  the  time  taken  up  by 
individual  members  in  attending  meetings  and  the  possibilities  that  the  allowance 
might  be  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a payment  for  services,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  spirit  of  voluntary  service,  and  attract  the  wrong  kind  of  people. 

About  a quarter  of  the  subjects  of  our  interviews  were  in  favour  of  payment  as 
an  inducement,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  it  would  broaden  the  field  of  re- 
cruitment—but  they  thought  it  should  be  conditional  upon  the  development  of  a 
more  positive  role  for  councillors  in  general.  Arguments  against  payment 
included  fears  that  it  would  attract  the  wrong  sort  of  person,  that  many  good 
people  who  give  their  services  voluntarily  would  not  do  so  if  the  ‘ voluntary  ’ 
element  were  obscured,  that  it  would  tempt  members  to  create  more  work  and 
interfere  in  administrative  processes,  that  it  would  encourage  a dangerous  feeling 
of  power,  that  part-time  paid  employment  would  create  diflaculties  over  following 
a normal  working  career,  and  that  it  would  in  fact  be  ineffective  since  the  real 
reasons  why  people  do  not  come  forward  could  not  be  counteracted  by  financial 
rewards. 

About  half  the  members  who  expressed  opinions  on  the  matter  thought  there 
was  a case  for  special  payments  for  chairmen  in  the  light  of  the  developing 
concept  of  their  role:  amounts  suggested  ranged  from  £1,000  to  £2,000  p.a. 
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Reasons  against  included  fears  that  the  wrong  people  would  be  attracted  to  these 
jobs,  that  the  party  groups  would  appoint  for  wrong  and  irrelevant  reasons,  and 
that  paid  chairmen  would  meddle  with  officers’  work  and  make  administration 
more  difficult.  The  strongest  fears  on  this  score  were  expressed  by  working  class 
committee  chairmen. 

The  education  of  the  councillor  (paras.  175-179) 

Some  of  the  councillors  interviewed  regretted  that  younger  members  lacked  the 
intellectual  stimulus  they  themselves  had  derived  from  trade  union,  W.E.A. 
and  N.C.L.C.  courses.  One  local  party  organisation  had  succeeded  in  raising  the 
standard  of  recruits  to  the  council  by  organising  special  classes  for  prospective 
candidates  and  encouraging  them  to  attend  council  meetings.  Many  members 
elsewhere  looked  for  outside  help  from  the  universities,  colleges  of  technology, 
R.I.P.A.,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  only  the  surface  of  this  problem  has  been  touched 
by  existing  facilities  and  that  serious  study  is  needed  to  devise  ways  to  provide 
members  with  the  means  of  appreciating  the  complexities  of  modern  policy- 
making. 

Co-option  of  members  (paras.  180-216) 

(a)  The  aims  of  co-option  (paras.  180-184).  Co-option  is  seen  to  aim  at 
broadening  the  base  of  council  decisions  by  adding  to  committees  certain  types 
of  members  with  points  of  view  which  would  otherwise  be  unrepresented  and  by 
enlisting  the  voluntary  services  of  experts.  It  is  also  seen  as  a means  of  pooling 
information  and  fostering  co-ordinated  action  with  voluntary  associations.  The 
main  statutory  provisions  relevant  to  co-option  are  reviewed,  empowering 
authorities  to  appoint  up  to  a third  or  under  a half  of  members  of  committees, 
excepting  the  finance  committee,  and  requiring  in  some  cases  tire  appointment  of 
persons  with  special  knowledge  or  experience. 

(b)  The  extent  and  nature  of  co-optative  appointments  (paras.  185-200).  All 
counties  and  county  boroughs  and  nearly  all  urban  authorities  serving  populations 
of  over  60,000  use  co-option  to  some  extent.  Below  this  level  it  appears  that  the 
smaller  the  authority  the  less  it  is  likely  to  make  any  co-options.  Rural  district 
councils  form  a case  apart : the  probability  of  co-option  does  not  appear  to  be 
related  to  their  size.  Details  are  given  of  the  types  of  committee  to  which  co- 
options are  made  in  certain  groups  of  authorities.  In  the  case  of  the  medium- 
sized urban  authorities,  co-option  to  housing,  works,  highways,  health  and 
planning  committees,  is  rare.  The  great  majority  of  co-options  are  to  committees 
dealing  with  recreational  facilities,  safety  and  civil  defence. 1 An  examination  of 
co-optative  appointments  in  county  boroughs  in  the  200  to  400  thousand 
population  ranges  shows  that  co-options  are  mainly  to  recreational  facilities, 
health,  welfare  and  children’s  committees.  In  counties  of  the  same  population 
size  the  position  is  similar  except  that  it  is  common  for  district  or  area  re- 
presentatives to  be  appointed  to  planning  and  development  committees.  Extensive 
co-options  are  also  made  to  civil  defence  and  fire  service  committees. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  co-optative  members  are  appointed  in  a personal  capacity. 
About  3 % of  all  co-opted  members  were  former  councillors  appointed  within 
five  years  of  leaving  the  council,  about  2 % of  co-opted  members  are  known  to 

1 Education  committees  were  excluded  from  the  analysis. 
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have  been  appointed  after  fighting  a seat  unsuccessfully,  and  about  2 % are  close 
relatives  of  serving  members.  An  analysis  is  given  of  the  proportions  of  co-opted 
members  on  different  types  of  committees  in  a sample  of  county  authorities. 

Political  considerations  obtrude  into  a significant  proportion  of  co-optative 
appointments,  both  in  the  choice  of  individuals  and  of  associations  to  appoint 
representatives.  In  some  instances  councils  carefully  protect  their  right  to  make 
appointments  to  represent  outside  groups  without  reference  to  any  outside  body; 
in  other  instances  external  nominations  are  sought  partly  to  avoid  political  or 
group  pressures  within  the  council  coming  into  play  over  such  appointments. 
Elsewhere  the  arrangements  embody  a compromise  between  the  two  extremes. 
An  agreement  is  often  made  between  the  majority  party  and  the  opposition  on 
the  sharing  of  the  seats.  ‘ Party  ’ co-options  are  defended  as  a means  of  maintain- 
ing political  balance  amongst  the  co-opted  members  and  as  a ‘ proving-ground  ’ 
for  prospective  councillors. 

It  appears  that  a large  element  of  chance  comes  into  play  in  the  selection  of 
co-optive  members  in  some  non-party  authorities.  Exacting  qualifications  are 
not  required.  In  one  county  at  least  the  officers  generally  suggest  suitable  persons. 

Some  details  are  given  of  bodies  invited  to  make  nominations  for  certain 
committees,  and  mention  is  made  of  appointments  to  county  committees  by  area 
or  district  sub-committees. 

(c)  The  value  of  co-option  (paras.  201-211).  Members  rarely  placed  a high 
estimation  on  the  value  of  co-opted  members,  and  we  formed  no  set  views  on 
their  value  as  a result  of  our  visits.  Clerks  of  larger  authorities  were  generally 
appreciative  of  the  contributions  by  non-councillors,  but  in  smaller  authorities 
much  less  so.  Some  chief  officers  found  co-opted  members  chosen  by  party  bodies 
particularly  disappointing;  elsewhere  it  had  been  found  that  experts  from 
universities  had  made  no  impression,  partly  perhaps  because  the  decision-making 
process  had  advanced  too  far  by  the  time  a matter  reached  them  in  committee  and 
partly  because  they  were  often  not  supplied  with  enough  information  to  give  an 
informed  opinion  on  a matter.  Criticism  was  directed  at  representative  members 
who  spoke  only  to  promote  the  self-interests  of  their  groups  and  at  their  lack  of 
responsibility  and  ignorance  of  local  government  procedures. 

The  role  of  a co-opted  member  as  a partisan  for  a special  interest  was  rarely 
accepted  as  altogether  legitimate.  There  was  however  greater  criticism  of  co- 
opted members  acting  as  party  men,  both  in  siding  with  the  opposition  and  in 
supporting  the  majority  party.  Their  lack  of  responsibility  over  expenditure, 
since  they  were  not  answerable  to  an  electorate  for  the  level  of  the  local  rate,  was 
also  criticised. 

(d)  Suggestions  for  reform  (paras.  212-213).  Suggestions  included  the  replace- 
ment of  all  political  co-options  by  requiring  that  the  persons  concerned  be 
chosen  by  outside  bodies;  the  appointment  of  a third  of  all  members  by  central 
government;  and  appointments  from  the  regional  councils. 

The  appointment  of  non-voting  advisers  was  thought  by  many  officers  and 
members  a promising  means  of  bringing  in  outside  knowledge,  opinions  and 
advice,  while  obviating  the  political  problems  arising  from  co-options.  A panel 
of  experts  for  ad  hoc  consultation,  and  more  extensive  use  of  advisory  committees 
made  up  partly  of  non-councillors,  were  other  ideas  put  forward. 
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(e)  Summary  and  conclusions  {paras.  214-216).  Some  problems  in  connection 
with  co-option  are  summarised  here  and  consideration  is  given  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  purposes  of  co-option  would  still  be  met  if  suitable  persons  were 
invited  to  participate  in  committee  discussion  without  the  possession  of  voting 
powers.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  arguments  support  this  idea,  especially  as 
regards  party  authorities.  Many  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  co-option 
are  not  relevant  to  the  case  of  committees  appointed  primarily  to  advise.  Co- 
option of  outside  members  to  committees  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  as  a valuable 
means  of  associating  voluntary  associations,  etc.  with  the  work  of  authorities  and 
consequentially  giving  them  a more  outward-looking  and  responsive  image. 


CHAPTER  4.  THE  ALDERMANIC  SYSTEM 

The  scope  of  the  enquiry  (paras.  1-2) 

In  order  to  broaden  the  basis  of  our  enquiry  into  the  practical  working  of  the 
aldermanic  system  we  sought  the  help  of  academic  workers  in  various  universities. 
Altogether  studies,  following  general  lines  which  we  suggested,  were  made  in  34 
authorities  (12  counties,  17  county  boroughs,  and  five  non-county  boroughs); 
647  aldermen  were  involved. 

The  basis  of  the  selection  of  aldermen  (paras.  3-10) 

In  these  authorities  aldermen  are  rarely  appointed  from  outside  the  council  and 
the  few  who  are  not  councillors  at  the  time  of  their  election  are  almost  always 
ex-councillors.  In  selecting  aldermen  most  authorities  give  considerable  (often 
exclusive)  weight  to  seniority,  either  within  the  council  as  a whole  or  within  a 
political  party,  although  there  are  instances  of  the  appointment  of  outstanding 
individuals  ‘ out  of  turn  ’.  In  the  authorities  investigated  only  17  of  the  present 
aldermen  had  served  on  the  council  for  five  years  or  less  before  their  election  as 
aldermen,  whereas  51  had  served  for  20  years  or  more.  In  half  the  counties,  all 
but  two  of  the  county  boroughs  where  such  information  is  available  and  all  but 
one  of  the  non-county  boroughs  at  least  a third  of  the  present  aldermen  held 
chairmanships  of  main  committees  before  their  election  as  aldermen.  It  is  rare 
for  an  existing  alderman  not  to  be  re-elected  unless  he  retires  voluntarily  (which 
is  unusual)  or  there  is  a change  in  party  control. 

Party  politics  (paras.  11-13) 

In  two  of  the  counties  and  six  of  the  county  boroughs  the  majority  party  in- 
variably takes  all  vacant  aldermanic  seats  and  in  some  cases  presses  the  party 
advantage  to  the  limit  by  promoting  only  councillors  from  safe  seats ; yet  in  only 
two  of  these  authorities  are  the  parties  so  evenly  balanced  that  the  aldermanic 
elections  are  politically  decisive.  The  practice  of  monopolising  aldermanic  seats 
invariably  embitters  relations  between  the  parties.  Although  it  may  temporarily 
delay  a change  of  party  control  in  the  council  despite  a change  in  party  balance 
among  councillors,  at  the  next  aldermanic  election  there  is  likely  to  be  a clean 
sweep  of  half  the  aldermanic  bench,  which  can  destroy  the  element  of  continuity 
often  advanced  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  aldermanic  system. 
Where  parties  are  closely  balanced  and  the  majority  party  takes  all  the  aldermanic 
seats  each  aldermanic  election  is  a potential  crisis. 
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In  the  two  other  counties,  ten  other  county  boroughs  and  two  non-county 
boroughs  which  operate  on  party  lines,  however,  seats  are  either  allocated  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  parties  on  the  council  or  (more  rarely)  by 
seniority,  regardless  of  party. 

Contribution  by  aldermen  towards  the  conduct  of  business  (paras.  14-29). 

Although  aldermen  constitute  only  a quarter  of  a council,  in  all  the  authorities 
except  one  they  hold  at  least  a third  of  the  main  committee  chairmanships  and  in 
20  authorities  they  hold  at  least  half.  In  most  authorities  they  hold  at  least  a third 
of  the  seats  on  the  finance  and  policy  committees,  but  are  more  poorly  represented 
on  planning  committees  (a  more  recent  creation).  Their  representation  on 
education  committees  varies.  More  subjective  information  gleaned  from  dis- 
cussions and  observations  suggests  that  the  power  and  influence  of  aldermen 
varies  considerably  as  between  authorities.  Where  aldermen  do  exert  exceptional 
influence,  however,  it  appears  to  be  rarely  attributable  to  the  aldermanic  office 
as  such,  but  rather  to  long  service  and  experience,  personality  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  holding  of  chairmanships  and  seats  on  important  committees.  There 
is  little  evidence  that  aldermen  are  distinguishable  as  a separate  body. 

A number  of  officers  and  members  who  were  consulted  suggested  that  aider- 
men,  because  they  are  free  from  electoral  pressures,  are  likely  to  have  a more 
balanced  and  less  parochial  approach  to  the  matters  under  discussion,  but  the 
evidence  as  to  whether  this  is  actually  the  case  is  conflicting. 

The  justification  of  the  aldermanic  system  which  appears  to  spring  most 
readily  to  mind  is  that  it  ensures  a desirable  element  of  continuity.  A number  of 
researchers  have,  however,  suggested  that  in  many  authorities  there  would  be 
continuity  in  any  case.  Others  have  pointed  out  that,  as  was  noted  in  the  section 
on  party  politics,  aldermanic  seats  can  in  some  circumstances  be  exceptionally 
insecure.  There  is  conflicting  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  aldermanic 
system  ensures  the  retention  of  able  individual  members  who  would  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  contest  an  election  successfully. 

Some  members  regard  elevation  to  the  aldermanic  bench  and  the  respite  from 
electioneering  which  it  provides  as  a fair  reward  for  long  and  faithful  service. 
The  ceremonial  attached  to  the  aldermanic  office  is  felt  by  some  to  give  dignity  to 
council  proceedings  generally. 

Age  (paras.  30-33) 

The  strongest  and  most  widespread  criticisms  of  the  aldermanic  system  are 
related  to  the  age  of  some  of  the  aldemten.  48-2%  of  aldermen  are  65  or  over, 
32%  are  at  least  70  and  15%  are  at  least  75.  Research  workers  heard  many 
references  to  the  problem  of  senility  and  suggestions  that  the  presence  of 
aldermen  who  are  no  longer  effective  is  likely  to  discourage  younger  members 
and  to  discredit  the  council  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
consideration  of  the  aldermanic  system  should  be  finked  with  the  question  of  an 
age  limit  for  members  as  a whole,  which  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  3.  Three 
authorities  investigated  regard  those  who  have  retired  as  ‘ honorary  ’ aldermen; 
they  receive  papers  and  may  attend  council  meetings  but  may  not  speak  or  vote. 

Summary  (paras.  34-41) 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  summarised. 
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CHAPTER  5.  SOME  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OR  ABSENCE  OF  PARTY  POLITICS  ON 
THE  OPERATION  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

Introduction  (para.  1) 

This  chapter  gives  some  impressions  of  the  ways  in  which  the  conduct  of  business 
can  be  affected  by  whether  or  not  an  authority  operates  on  a party  basis  and  by 
variations  in  party  balance.  These  factors  not  only  account  for  much  of  the 
diversity  of  present  practice,  but  will  also  inevitably  result  in  differences  in  the 
practical  application,  in  different  authorities,  of  any  changes  in  organisation 
which  may  be  made  in  future. 

The  scope  of  party  politics  (paras.  2-5) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  proportion  of  authorities  which  operate  on 
party  lines,  because  of  the  different  interpretations  which  can  be  placed  upon 
definitions.  Statistical  information  from  two  sources  gives  the  following  per- 
centages, which  vary  according  to  the  interpretation  placed  on  certain  factors — 
20%,  31%  or  40%  of  counties,  75%,  86%  or  92%  of  county  boroughs,  45%  or 
88  % of  non-county  boroughs,  40  %,  43  % or  77  % of  urban  districts,  8 % or  28  % 
of  rural  districts  and  all  the  new  London  Boroughs.  A high  proportion  of  ‘ urban  ’ 
but  a comparatively  low  proportion  of  ‘ rural  ’ areas  operate  on  party  lines. 

The  allocation  of  the  offices  of  mayor  and  chairman  of  the  council,  committee 
chairmanships  and  aldermanic  seats  in  ‘ party  ’ authorities  (paras  6-11) 

Over  80%  of  county  and  non-county  boroughs  operating  on  party  lines  have 
had  at  least  one  mayor  from  the  minority  party  in  the  last  ten  years ; the  cor- 
responding percentages  for  ‘ minority  ’ chairmen  of  councils  are  much  lower  (30  % 
of  counties,  45  % of  urban  districts  and  25  % of  rural  districts).  Some  committee 
chairmanships  are  held  by  minority  party  members  in  70  % of  counties,  42  % 
of  county  boroughs,  33%  of  urban  districts,  25%  of  rural  districts  and  13%  of 
the  new  London  Boroughs  operating  on  a party  basis.  In  all,  the  minority  party 
fills  less  than  1 % of  all  the  chairmanships  in  the  new  London  Boroughs  and  9 % 
of  those  in  all  other  authorities  operating  on  a party  basis.  Most,  but  not  all,  of 
the  committees  with  minority  party  chairmen  are  those  not  likely  to  be  con- 
cerned with  political  issues.  In  some  ‘ party  ’ authorities  (but  not  the  majority) 
the  aldermanic  bench  is  monopolised  by  the  majority  party. 

Types  of  ‘ party  ’ authorities  (paras  12-26) 

The  variation  in  party  balance  in  different  authorities  affects  the  ways  in  which 
business  is  conducted.  Three  main  alternatives  are  examined;  there  are,  of  course, 
subtle  gradations  between  these. 

(a)  Authorities  where  one  party  has  an  effective  majority  (paras.  13-17).  In  these 
the  parties  are  likely  to  be  organised  to  some  extent  and  certain  items  will  be 
selected  for  party  controversy;  the  majority  party  ensure  by  various  methods 
that  they  have  the  whip  hand  on  these.  Party  differences  are  most  conspicuous 
in  council  meetings;  in  many  authorities  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  business  is 
not  transacted  on  party  lines.  Short-term  fluctuating  majorities  present  special 
problems,  since  they  tend  to  accentuate  party  rivalries  and  are  a threat  to  con- 
tinuity of  policy. 
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( b ) Authorities  where  one  party  has  a very  strong,  or  overwhelming,  majority 
(paras.  18-22).  In  these  circumstances  there  is  a danger  that  the  majority  party 
as  a whole  will  stagnate  and  that  its  leaders  will  have  autocratic  tendencies,  but 
these  developments  are  by  no  means  inevitable.  Security  of  tenure  and  length  of 
experience  sometimes  produce  instead  a remarkable  political  maturity,  an 
amicable  working  arrangement  between  the  parties  and  a clear  direction  of 
policy.  The  party  in  a permanent  minority  is,  however,  inevitably  at  a dis- 
advantage in  attracting  recruits  and  its  opposition  may  be  even  less  effective  than 
its  numbers  warrant. 

(c)  Authorities  where  no  party  has  an  overall  majority  (paras.  23-26).  There  are 
potential  difficulties  in  these  authorities  since  any  fundamental  political  decision 
depends  on  the  temporary  coalition  of  two  or  more  parties.  Officers  may  well 
find  themselves  in  a delicate  position. 


Party  groups  (paras.  27-51) 

The  existence  of  the  party  group  or  caucus  is  fundamental  to  the  influence  of 
party  politics  in  local  government. 

(a)  Organisation  and  procedures  (paras.  28-36).  Party  groups  hold  regular 
meetings  to  discuss  council  business,  which  are  attended  by  all  the  aldermen  and 
councillors  belonging  to  the  party  together  with,  in  some  cases,  a number  of 
non-councillors  with  no  voting  powers.  All  members  of  Labour  Party  groups  are 
expected  to  vote  in  council  in  accordance  with  decisions  made  by  the  group  as  a 
whole.  Conservative  and  Liberal  groups  do  not  normally  impose  a whip  to 
enforce  party  decisions.  In  some  authorities  supporters  of  a number  of  parties 
(including  independents)  combine  together  to  form  a loose  form  of  group,  but 
tight  discipline  is  obviously  impracticable. 

(b)  Functions  (paras.  37-42).  All  party  groups  meet  before  each  council 
meeting  with  the  object  of  vetting  recommendations  made  by  committees  and 
settling  the  ‘ party  fine  ’.  In  some  authorities  there  are  meetings  before  major 
committees  also,  but  this  is  not  the  general  rule.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  even  majority  party  groups  undertake  policy  initiation  and 
as  to  whether  they  are,  in  any  event,  suited  to  this  task. 

(c)  The  problem  of  action  without  professional  advice  (paras.  43-51).  The  con- 
vention that  officers  do  not  attend  party  group  meetings  can  result  on  occasions 
in  action  being  taken  without  adequate  information  or  professional  advice,  or 
even  on  the  basis  of  biased  information  gleaned  from  other  sources. 

Party  leaders  (paras.  52-58) 

It  is  usual  for  parties  to  have  a group  leader,  although  the  basis  of  the  leaders’ 
selection  and  the  way  in  which  they  interpret  their  position  and  exercise  power 
varies  considerably.  It  seems  that  the  party  system  as  it  operates  in  England  and 
Wales  is  more  likely  to  produce  a group  of  influential  members,  sometimes 
operating  as  an  inner  caucus,  than  a single  autocrat. 
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‘ Marginal  ’ authorities  (paras.  59-65) 

Some  authorities,  although  not  operating  fully  on  party  lines,  have  a group  of 
members  belonging  to  one  party,  usually  in  a minority,  who  have  developed 
some  degree  of  organisation.  This  can  have  a significant  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
business  generally  and  may  cause  the  remainder  of  the  members,  who  have 
hitherto  regarded  themselves  as  strictly  non-party,  to  draw  more  closely  together, 
so  that  some  of  the  features  of  an  authority  operating  on  party  lines  may  develop. 

Non-party  authorities  (paras.  66-77) 

Authorities  where  party  politics  are  of  no  significance  have  many  features 
contrasting  sharply  with  both  party  and  marginal  authorities.  In  many  a 
characteristic  is  free  discussion  with  no  predetermined  line.  They  do  not,  however, 
invariably  operate  as  a collection  of  completely  separate  individuals,  since  there 
can  be  other  groupings  based  on  geographical  factors,  differences  of  class  or  social 
values  and  special  interests.  Leadership  may  well  be  based  on  spontaneous 
respect  for  an  experienced  councillor,  although  there  are  also  cases  of  the 
domination  of  the  council  by  a small  group  of  members  who  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  the  inner  caucus  in  some  party  authorities. 

Attitudes  towards  party  politics  (paras.  78-82) 

There  is  a good  deal  of  feeling  against  party  politics,  not  only  in  non-party  and 
marginal  areas  but  also  to  a lesser  extent  in  party  areas,  where  even  some  party 
members  endeavour  to  1 play  down  ’ the  political  aspects  of  their  work.  Some 
members,  however,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  Labour  Party,  regard 
party  politics  as  essential  to  ensure  the  efficient  conduct  of  business  and  sensitivity 
to  the  views  of  the  electors.  These  impressions  are  linked  with  the  statistical 
information  collected  by  the  Social  Survey  as  a result  of  enquiries  among  local 
government  electors. 

Chapter  6.  mayors  and  chairmen  of  councils 

Introduction  (para.  1) 

Mayors  of  county  borough  and  non-county  borough  councils  and  chairmen  of 
county  and  district  councils  are  dealt  with  together;  they  have  certain  features  in 
common,  but  there  are  also  significant  differences. 

Selection  (paras.  2-21) 

Nomination  from  outside  the  council,  although  permissible,  is  unusual.  Although 
the  election  of  mayors  and  chairmen  of  councils  is  normally  by  a unanimous 
vote  of  the  council,  a process  of  selection,  varying  in  different  authorities,  takes 
place  beforehand. 

(a)  Mayors  (paras.  4-14).  In  over  80%  of  the  towns  which  operate  on  party 
lines  the  mayoralty  is  sometimes  held  by  a minority  party  member  and  this  is 
often  as  a result  of  a variety  of  arrangements  between  the  parties.  The  process  of 
selection  of  the  actual  holder  in  that  case  usually  takes  place  within  the  parties. 
In  those  ‘ party  ’ areas  where  there  are  no  such  inter-party  arrangements  and  in 
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non-party  areas  there  may  be  a selection  sub-committee  or  other  special  selection 
arrangements.  In  some  towns  the  mayor  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  strict  seniority 
(either  within  a party  or  within  the  council  as  a whole);  in  others,  suitability 
(judged  in  various  ways)  is  of  more  significance.  Their  characters  and  calibre 
vary  considerably. 

( b ) Chairmen  of  councils  (paras.  15-21).  Counties  and  urban  and  rural 
districts  operating  on  party  lines  are  much  less  likely  to  have  a chairman  from 
the  minority  party  than  is  the  case  with  mayors  of  boroughs ; this  difference  may 
be  attributed  to  some  extent  to  differences  both  in  functions  and  in  periods  of 
service.  There  are,  however,  inter-party  arrangements  for  sharing  the  chairman- 
ships in  some  authorities.  Seniority  is  likely  to  be  a decisive  factor  in  the  selection 
only  of  those  chairmen  who  serve  for  short  periods.  Those  serving  for  long 
periods  must  have  the  ability  either  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  council  or  to 
maintain  power  by  other  means. 

Periods  of  service  (paras.  22-27) 

Half  the  county  boroughs  and  just  under  a third  of  the  non-county  boroughs 
have  a formal  limit  on  the  length  of  tenure  of  their  mayoralty;  this  is  usually  one 
year.  A number  of  others  limit  the  mayor’s  service  in  practice  to  one  year.  46  % 
of  urban  districts,  42%  of  rural  districts  but  only  22%  of  counties  limit  the 
length  of  tenure  of  their  council  chairmanship — usually  to  one  or  three  years, 
more  rarely  to  two  and  exceptionally  to  five ; some  chairmen  of  councils,  however, 
serve  for  many  years.  The  practice  of  having  short-term  mayors  does  not  appear 
to  be  criticised  by  officers  and  members  in  the  boroughs,  but  we  did  hear  some 
criticisms  of  the  practice  of  having  council  chairmen  serving  almost  indefinitely. 

The  difficulties  of  serving  (paras.  28-40) 

(a)  Mayors  (paras.  29-36).  Mayors’  allowances  (as  permitted  by  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1933)  vary  considerably  as  between  authorities.  Most  boroughs 
regard  them  as  a contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  office  rather  than  as  a 
salary  in  the  usual  sense ; the  mayor  is  not  required  to  give  an  account  of  how 
the  money  is  spent  and  this  can  provide  the  authority  with  a convenient  way  of 
covering  small  items  of  relevant  expenditure  without  involving  cumbersome 
procedures. 

Although  some  mayors  receive  full  or  part  salary  from  their  employers  and 
others  are  able  to  continue  their  own  business  or  profession  during  their 
mayoralty,  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  in  this  respect  cannot  serve  without 
severe  personal  hardship.  It  is  possible  for  a mayor  to  receive  a ‘ salary  ’ based  on 
the  normal  loss  of  earnings  allowance  for  councillors,  but  the  amount  is  small 
and  embarrassment  is  sometimes  caused  by  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
(and  the  press)  with  the  mayor’s  allowance.  Nationalised  industries  and  some 
large  firms  are  prepared  to  give  leave  of  absence  (with  or  without  pay)  to  a 
mayor,  but  the  problem  of  release  from  employment  is  acute  in  the  case  of  those 
employed  by  small  firms  which  can  neither  afford  to  pay  salary  nor  to  hold  a 
vacancy  for  12  months.  These  factors  tend  to  limit  the  field  of  recruitment  for 
mayors.  It  is  suggested  that  means  should  be  sought  to  enable  any  suitable 
members  to  serve  as  mayor  without  financial  hardship. 
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(b)  Chairmen  of  councils  (paras.  37-40).  Allowances  can  be  paid  to  county 
council  chairmen  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1933  and  to  urban  and  rural 
district  council  chairmen  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1948.  We  have 
received  far  fewer  comments  about  the  difficulties  of  serving  as  chairman  than  as 
mayor  and  many  councils  appear  to  have  been  able  to  find  someone  to  fill  the 
office  who  is  wealthy,  self-employed,  employed  by  a nationalised  industry  pr 
large  public-spirited  firm,  or  retired.  One  explanation  is  that  chairmanships  tend 
to  be  held  for  longer  periods,  so  that  there  is  no  feeling  that  this  is  an  office  to 
which  any  long  serving  member  of  council  can  aspire.  The  problem  is,  however, 
hidden  rather  than  non-existent  and  inevitably  limits  the  field  of  recruitment. 
Provision  for  reasonable  remuneration  for  chairmen  related  to  the  amount  of 
time  involved  may  well  be  justified  and  this  arrangement  would  be  more 
acceptable  if  the  practice  of  having  chairmen  serving  almost  indefinitely  were 
modified. 

Functions  of  mayors  and  chairmen  of  councils  (paras.  41-58). 

(a)  Presiding  at  council  meetings  and  other  co-ordinativefunctions(paras.  42-47). 
Both  mayors  and  chairmen  have  the  duty  of  presiding  at  council  meetings  and 
their  personal  influence  can  be  considerable  in  setting  the  tone  for  the  conduct  of 
business  generally  and  in  determining  a council’s  public  image.  They  can  also 
exercise  to  some  extent  a co-ordinating  function  as  a result  of  their  chairmanship 
of  the  general  purposes  committee  and  ex  officio  membership  of  other  com- 
mittees. In  general,  chairmen  seem  to  be  more  closely  involved  than  mayors  in 
committee  business.  Many  mayors  and  chairmen  also  have  a feeling  of  overall 
responsibility  for  ‘ their  ’ authority. 

(b)  Position  in  the  power  structure  (including  party  organisation)  (paras. 
48-52).  There  are  considerable  differences  between  the  position  of  mayors  and 
chairmen  in  the  power  structure.  Mayors  are  not  necessarily  influential  in  their 
parties  and,  apart  from  the  exceptional  occasions  when  their  casting  vote  can  be 
decisive  in  determining  which  party  takes  control  of  the  council,  their  ‘ party  ’ 
significance  is  limited  by  the  tradition  of  not  attending  party  group  meetings 
during  their  term  of  office.  In  non-party  authorities,  political  power  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  one  or  more  chairmen  of  leading  committees,  rather  than  the 
mayor,  unless  he  happens  to  have  been  politically  powerful  before  his  election. 

Chairmen  of  councils  in  party  authorities  are  more  likely  than  mayors  to 
continue  to  be  involved  in  party  politics  during  their  term  of  office.  In  non-party 
counties  and  districts  (the  majority)  the  chairman,  unless  his  service  is  very  short 
term,  is  also  likely  to  be  a political  leader. 

(c)  Miscellaneous  functions  (paras.  53-54).  Mayors  and  chairmen  have  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  functions,  such  as  forming  a link  with  voluntary 
associations,  sponsoring  charitable  appeals  and  fostering  public  relations. 

(d)  Ceremonial  functions  (paras.  55-58).  The  mayor’s  functions  arising  from 
his  position  as  ‘ first  citizen  ’ and  acknowledged  single  representative  of  the 
borough  are  the  ones  most  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  ceremony  connected  with  robes  and  chains  of  office, 
the  bearing  of  the  mace  and  the  use  of  the  formal  title  ‘ My  Lord  Mayor  ’ or 
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‘ Mr.  Mayor  ’;  in  all  this  the  mayoress  is  also  involved.  Most  mayors,  past  and 
present,  regard  the  office  as  a tremendous  honour  and  the  pinnacle  of  their  local 
government  career. 

The  ceremonial  aspect  is  much  less  marked  in  the  case  of  chairmen  of  councils. 

The  prestige  of  mayors  and  chairmen  of  councils  (paras.  59-64) 

Reference  is  made  to  the  information  provided  by  the  Social  Survey’s  investigation 
about  councillors’  and  electors’  attitudes  towards  mayors  and  chairmen.  With 
one  exception,  none  of  the  councillors  we  ourselves  interviewed  criticised  the 
mayoralty.  The  office  of  chairman  was  never  questioned,  but  there  were  criticisms 
of  long-term  chairmanships.  There  were  no  suggestions  that  there  would  be  any 
value  in  introducing  the  office  of  mayor  in  counties  and  districts. 

Summary  of  conclusions  (paras  62-67) 

The  conclusions  arising  from  the  report  are  summarised. 


CHAPTER  7.  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 


Selection  (paras.  1-31) 

As  the  committee  system  is  a basic  feature  of  local  government,  committee 
chairmen  are  obviously  of  considerable  significance.  They  are  formally  elected 
by  their  committees,  usually  with  the  appearance  of  unanimity,  but  in  most  cases 
a process  of  selection  has  already  taken  place  behind  the  scenes. 

(a)  Factors  conditioning  the  choice  of  chairmen  {paras.  3~18).  A number  of 
general  factors  which  may  condition  the  choice  of  chairmen  are  examined.  One 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all  authorities  operating  on  party  lines  have  regard 
to  party  allegiances  in  allocating  chairmanships;  the  variety  of  practice  in  this 
respect  is  indicated.  Another  factor  is  the  number  of  chairmanships  held  by  a 
single  individual;  the  formal  limits  imposed  by  authorities  and  the  number  of 
chairmanships  their  members  hold  in  practice  are  analysed.  The  length  of  tenure 
of  chairmanships,  which  obviously  influences  the  choice  of  chairmen,  is  examined 
in  detail  in  a later  section  of  this  chapter.  Where  vice-chairmen  succeed  to 
chairmanships  almost  automatically,  the  choice  of  a vice-chairman  rather  than 
of  a chairman  is  often  the  one  that  is  decisive,  although  this  is  not  always  taken 
sufficiently  seriously.  On  the  whole,  chairmanships  appear  to  be  sought  after  by 
members  and  many  certainly  seem  reluctant  to  relinquish  them.  The  fact  that 
there  are  plenty  of  members  willing  to  serve,  however,  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  necessarily  enough  suitable  members.  The  choice  of  chairmen  is  also  con- 
ditioned by  the  existence  of  a ‘ committee  hierarchy 

(b)  The  process  of  selection  (paras.  19-24).  There  are  a variety  of  processes  for 
choosing  chairmen  from  among  those  councillors  who  are  in  the  field  for  selection, 
having  regard  to  the  factors  described  in  section  (a).  Choice  by  party  groups 
(either  the  full  group  or  a number  of  dominant  members  within  it)  is  one 
alternative;  another,  in  sharp  contrast,  is  the  comparatively  rare  spontaneous 
election  of  chairmen  by  committees.  In  between  these  two  extremes  are  various 
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processes  of  choice — for  example  by  selection  committees,  by  existing  chairmen, 
by  a small  ‘ in  group  ’ of  members  or  by  the  subtle  operation  of  informal 
consultations.  Sometimes,  choice  is  influenced  by  chief  officers. 

(c)  The  criteria  for  selection  {paras.  25-31).  In  some  authorities  seniority  is  a 
very  significant  and  often  an  overriding  factor  in  the  choice  of  chairmen  (subject, 
of  course,  to  the  factors  conditioning  selection  outlined  in  section  (a)) — a 
situation  which  is  often  criticised  by  both  members  and  officers.  One  result  of  the 
emphasis  on  seniority  is  the  large  number  of  aldermen  holding  chairmanships. 
There  are,  however,  a few  outstanding  members  who  gain  chairmanships  after  a 
very  short  period  on  the  council.  As  an  alternative  to  seniority,  some  authorities 
make  appointments  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  suitability;  the  various  inter- 
pretations of  these  qualities  are  summarised.  Expertise  in  the  technicalities  of  a 
committee’s  work  is  rare. 

Length  of  tenure  (paras.  32-64) 

(a)  Statistical  information  {paras.  32-41).  The  postal  questionnaire  has  yielded 
information  about  the  proportion  of  authorities  imposing  a limit  on  the  length 
of  tenure  of  chairmanships  of  committees  (26  % of  London  Boroughs,  only  a 
single  county,  15%  of  county  and  non-county  boroughs  and  also  of  rural 
districts  and  12  % of  urban  districts) — usually  of  one,  two,  three  or  five  years  and 
occasionally  of  four  or  six  years.  Some  of  these  authorities  also  have  a limit  on 
sub-committee  chairmanships.  Not  all,  however,  invariably  apply  the  limit  and 
others  with  no  formal  limit  have  a convention  which  is  usually  followed. 

About  23  % of  all  committees  in  all  the  authorities  answering  the  questionnaire 
had  not  changed  their  committee  chairmen  during  the  last  five  years  (varying 
from  31%  of  those  in  the  counties  to  12%  of  those  in  the  rural  districts).  At 
least  one  chairmen  had  been  in  office  for  ten  years  or  more  in  80  % of  counties, 
56%  of  county  boroughs,  44%  of  non-county  boroughs,  17%  of  urban  districts 
and  30  % of  rural  districts.  In  thirty  authorities  the  longest  serving  committee 
chairman  had  served  for  at  least  twenty-five  years.  Similar  information  is  given  for 
sub-committee  chairmen. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  information  provided  by  the  Social  Survey  about  the 
attitudes  of  councillors  as  a whole  towards  length  of  tenure  of  chairmanships. 

( b ) Opinions  {paras.  42-60).  The  opinions  expressed  to  us  (both  verbally  and  in 
writing)  by  officers  and  members  (nearly  all  of  whom  were  present  or  past 
chairmen)  are  summarised. 

(i)  Short-term  chairmanships  {paras.  43-48).  There  was  no  positive  support  for 
annual  changes  of  chairmen,  but  two,  three  and  five-year  changes  were  supported 
by  some  members  on  the  grounds  that  they  prevent  chairmen  from  becoming 
entrenched,  encourage  prospective  councillors  and  relieve  committees  of  bad 
chairmen.  Some  officers  welcomed  comparatively  short-term  chairmanships 
because  they  provide  a flow  of  enthusiasm  and  fresh  ideas,  allow  a number  of 
committee  members  to  profit  from  the  educative  value  of  holding  a chairmanship 
and  prevent  chairmen  from  becoming  1 authoritative  ’. 

Some  members  and  officers  were,  however,  critical  of  frequent  changes, 
chiefly  because  they  do  not  allow  chairmen  sufficient  time  to  become  conversant 
with  the  duties  of  the  more  complex  committees  or  to  put  their  ideas  into  effect. 
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Another  criticism  was  that  short-term  chairmen  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  a contribution  to  their  subject  nationally.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
where  the  number  of  potential  chairmen  is  limited,  the  result  of  short-term 
chairmanships  can  be  ‘ a general  post  ’ of  chairmen,  which  some  of  those  who 
commented  thought  was  valueless,  if  not  farcical. 

(ii)  Long-term  chairmanships  {paras.  49-60).  There  was  more  support  for  very 
long-term  than  for  very  short-term  chairmanships.  Those  chairmen  we  spoke  to 
who  had  held  their  office  for  a long  time  were  proud  of  the  fact  and  felt  they  had 
their  committees’  support.  Some  officers  obviously  valued  the  experience, 
knowledge  and  understanding  gained  by  many  long-term  chairmen  and  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  the  recurring  task  of  ‘ educating  ’ new 
ones.  Some,  however,  had  reservations,  being  aware  of  the  dangers  of  well 
established  chairmen  attempting  to  take  over  executive  control  and  stressing  that 
long  term  chairmen  were  desirable  only  if  they  were  good.  The  attitudes  of  both 
members  and  officers  were  obviously  linked  with  the  ability  of  those  chairmen 
they  knew  and  their  authority’s  success  or  otherwise  in  removing  bad  ones  from 
office. 

Two  chairmen  in  authorities  where  long  term  chairmanships  were  the  general 
rule  were  critical  of  the  system,  feeling  that  existing  chairmen  should  make  way 
for  others  with  new  ideas  and  that  some  were  inept.  Some  officers  (and  ex-members) 
pointed  to  the  undesirability  of  a committee  (and  a department)  being  ‘ saddled 
with  a bad  chairman  ’ for  a long  time,  to  the  dangers  of  a long  term  chairman 
becoming  a dictator  (which  they  regarded  as  a threat  to  a chief  officer  as  well  as 
to  a council)  and  (more  rarely)  to  the  possible  undesirable  effects  of  a long  term 
partnership  between  a chief  officer  and  a chairman.  Other  criticisms  were  the 
narrow  approach  of  some  long  term  chairmen,  arising  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  work  of  committees  other  than  their  own,  the  danger  of  stagnation  and  of  a 
preponderance  of  elderly  chairmen  and  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  long  term 
chairmen  is  discouraging  to  younger  members  and  may  even  be  a disincentive  to 
recruitment. 

(c)  Conclusions  (paras.  61-64).  There  seems  to  be  little  justification  for  an 
automatic  change  of  chairman  annually  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  very 
long  term  chairmanships,  although  they  have  their  supporters,  have  a number  of 
serious  disadvantages.  Between  these  two  extremes  it  is  not  possible  to  suggest  an 
ideal  length  because  of  differences  in  the  complexity  of  business  as  between 
authorities  and  also  as  between  committees.  A five-year  limit  would  force  about 
a quarter  of  the  present  chairmen  to  retire.  It  is  suggested  that  authorities  might 
adopt  a convention  to  ensure  that,  after  a stated  period  of  years,  chairmanships 
should  be  extended  only  after  positive  thought. 


The  role  of  the  committee  chairman  (paras.  65-120) 

Beyond  presiding  at  meetings,  the  committee  chairman  has  few  formal  prescibed 
duties.  His  role  has  developed  to  meet  certain  needs  inherent  in  our  local  govern- 
ment system,  and  varies  greatly  according  to  how  strongly  such  needs  make 
themselves  felt,  according  to  the  expectations  held  of  his  office  locally  and  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  to  which  he  seizes  the  opportunities  open  to  him. 
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(a)  Committee  discipline  (paras.  66-67).  In  the  first  place  a chairman  is  ap- 
pointed to  establish  conditions  under  which  members  and  officers  can  make 
effective  contributions  at  meetings  of  committees.  Standing  orders  and  the 
respect  and  deference  conventionally  accorded  to  chairmen  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  maintain  a tight  hold  on  discussions.  Rigid  control  of  committee 
meetings  by  chairmen,  sometimes  to  force  through  a personal  point  of  view,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  failure  to  keep  members  from  continually  indulging  in 
irrelevances  and  to  maintain  a sense  of  purpose  in  discussions,  are  both  real 
causes  of  frustration  to  many  councillors.  In  most  cases,  however,  a mean 
between  these  extremes  appears  to  be  maintained  and  in  some  of  the  best  in- 
stances purposefulness  is  combined  with  almost  complete  informality.  Certain 
complex  matters,  such  as  town  plan  reviews,  require  a very  high  standard  of 
chairmanship  if  discussion  is  to  be  creative. 

(b)  As  spokesmen  and  link  in  the  chain  of  communications  (paras.  68-72).  The 
convention  is  that  the  chairman  voices  the  ‘ general  will  ’ of  the  committee, 
ensures  that  this  is  expressed  in  the  minutes  and  speaks  for  it  in  council  and 
outside.  It  is  also  usual  for  him  to  speak  to  his  committee  on  what  he  has  learnt 
from  other  chairmen  and  committees,  from  the  officers  and  from  outside  bodies. 
He  often  acknowledges  a responsibility  to  see  that  the  facts  are  before  the 
committee : that  the  officers  have  the  opportunity  to  present  adequate  data  upon 
which  to  base  informed  decisions.  As  a member  of  committees  other  than  his 
own  he  is  expected  to  put  his  committee’s  point  of  view,  and  heads  of  department 
are  often  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  present  the  information  with  which  they 
supply  him  in  order  to  obtain  just  treatment  for  their  services.  He  may  play  a 
crucial  role  between  party  group  or  an  informal  group  of  chairmen,  and  com- 
mittee and  council.  He  may  also  be  involved  in  putting  his  committee  s point  of 
view  to  members  of  the  public  or  a Ministry,  or  obtaining  public  and  other 
outside  points  of  view  to  report  to  his  committee.  The  intellectual  grasp  of  a 
chairman  and  the  work  he  puts  into  mastering  the  problems  before  his  committee 
is  of  direct  relevance  to  the  extent  to  which  he  can  fulfil  all  these  functions. 


(c)  As  leader  (paras.  73-77).  The  authority  exercised  by  a chairman  and  his 
role  as  spokesman  for  his  committee  provide  an  important  basis  for  the  exercise 
of  qualities  of  leadership.  Knowledgeability  also  gives  him  grounds  for  taking 
initiative.  Where  his  grasp  of  the  facts  is  weak  or  partial,  attempts  at  leadership 
are  often  unfortunate  and  misdirected.  On  the  other  hand,  knowledge  without 
the  ability  to  inspire  respect  can  also  result  in  lack  of  achievement.  Officers  are 
dependent  on  the  chairman’s  ability  to  persuade  his  committee  to  accept  agreed 
proposals  in  order  to  ensure  that  their  detailed  planning  does  not  go  to 
waste. 

Not  all  chairmen  interviewed  accept  the  idea  that  a chairman  should  be  a 
leader;  some  thought  that  he  should  maintain  as  strict  a neutrality  as  possible 
between  the  views  put  forward  by  his  committee’s  members.  The  ideal  is  perhaps 
to  put  a reasoned  point  of  view  without  inhibiting  discussion;  firm  leadership 
combined  with  flexibility.  In  a party  authority  the  chairman’s  influence  is 
important  in  determining  the  degree  of  co-operation  between  majority  and 
minority  groups. 
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(d)  As  maker  of  policy  (paras.  78-85).  Chairmen’s  interests,  abilities,  time 
available,  experience  and  position  in  a party  may,  amongst  other  things,  all  be 
important  in  determining  how  far  a chairman  is  involved  in  policy  making  The 
formulation  of  policy  proposals  normally  takes  place  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the 
committee  meeting;  if  the  chairman  is  to  play  a significant  part  it  must  be  in 
consultation  with  officers.  Their  participation  in  such  complex  matters  as 
budgetary  planning  is  essential  if  the  members  are  to  exercise  any  real  control 
since  these  are  too  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  a large  committee’ 
In  some  cases  chairmen  may  use  their  authority  to  direct  and  evolve  policy,  or 
to  set  off  elaborate  consultations  to  formulate  a new  major  scheme  of  re-organisa- 
tion. They  may  appear  to  play  a ministerial  role,  but  with  the  vital  differences 
that  they  depend  on  carrying  with  them  a heterogeneous  committee  and  do  not 
have  a doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility  to  rationalise  the  part  they  play 
or  an  accountability  to  a cabinet  and  prime  minister.  In  a party  authority  the 
degree  to  which  they  command  authority  or  are  subject  to  decisions  of  the  party 
group  is  an  important  factor  and  gives  grounds  for  a closer  analogy  with  the 
position  of  a minister. 

In  general,  policy  appears  to  evolve  as  a result  of  a collaboration  between 
chairmen  and  officers  rather  than  as  predominantly  the  work  of  either  side  If 
however  the  chairman  fails  to  play  a positive  role  the  officers  may  be  obliged  to 
present  proposals  to  committees  without  adequate  political  consultation  in  the 
policy  planning  stage,  which  may  be  accepted  by  the  members  without  an  ade- 
quate comprehension  of  the  issues  at  stake,  or  referred  back  for  amendment  in 
ways  that  often  involve  delay  and  frustration. 

Collaboration  between  chairmen  and  officers  appears  to  us  of  great  importance 
in  achieving  co-ordination  of  policy  making  between  committees,  sub-committees 
and,  in  a party  authority,  the  party  group.  It  is  questionable  if  chairmen  can 
attain  a sufficient  comprehension  of  the  issues  at  stake  to  act  as  leaders  and 
spokesmen  for  the  committees  without  such  collaboration.  Given  chairmen  of 
ability,  they  may  be  expected  not  only  to  maintain  consultation  with  officers  on 
the  evolution  of  policy  but  also  to  contribute  ideas  and  a sense  of  urgency  and 
civic  pride. 

(e)  Control  of  agendas  and  reports  (paras.  86-89).  In  what  is  probably  the 
great  majority  of  authorities  the  chairmen  are  not  as  a general  rule  consulted  on 
the  constitution  of  committee  agendas,  although  they  may  be  asked  for  advice 
on  specific  matters.  In  certain  authorities,  however,  chairmen  exercise  a close 
supervision  of  agenda  items  and  reports.  In  some  instances  matters  may  be  held 
in  abeyance  for  some  time  by  chairmen  pending  a group  decision.  The  idea  that 
a chairman  has  a right  to  control  what  business  comes  before  a committee  is 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  generally  accepted  principle  that  a chief  officer  is  not 
under  the  command  of  the  chairmen  but  of  the  members  as  a whole.  There  is  no 
inconsistency  between  the  officer  holding  a right,  if  not  a duty,  to  make  important 
factual  reports  to  committee  at  a time  he  considers  appropriate,  and  a chairman 
exercising  control  on  the  introduction  of  new  policy  proposals. 

Details  are  given  of  a London  Boroughs’  Management  Services  Unit  enquiry 
which  showed  that  a majority  of  London  boroughs  did  not  send  draft  minutes  or 
council  reports  to  chairmen  for  approval  or  observations.  Only  three  out  of  25 
boroughs  sought  the  views  of  chairmen  on  matters  to  be  reported  to  council. 
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(f)  As  decision  maker  (paras.  90-108).  There  is  no  specific  legal  provision  for 
the  devolution  of  authority  to  a chairman ; it  has  been  suggested  that  its  feasibility 
lies  in  a distinction  between  deliberative  and  managerial  decisions.  Between 
policy  matters  and  administrative  detail  lie  a large  range  of  discretionary  de- 
cisions, and  where  delegation  to  chairmen  at  present  exists  it  appears  usually 
intended  to  cover  part  of  this  range,  including  matters  inconvenient  for  de- 
termination by  a committee  and  beyond  the  powers  it  is  wished  to  accord  to 
officers. 

Delegations  are  made  to  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  partly  to  avoid  delay 
resulting  in  inconvenience  and  loss.  Our  information  however  does  not  appear 
to  indicate  consistently,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  that  the  less  frequently 
committees  meet  the  more  powers  are  delegated  to  obviate  delay.  Other  con- 
siderations are  clearly  of  high  importance.  Delegation  is  also  used  in  order  to 
reduce  the  number  of  matters  being  brought  before  committees.  In  some  small 
authorities  at  least  no  such  factor  operates;  in  fact  the  problem  is  sometimes 
rather  to  find  enough  items  to  make  a meeting  appear  justified.  Some  very  large 
authorities  make  no  or  hardly  any  delegations  to  chairmen.  Compensation  may 
be  made  for  this  by  allowing  officers  to  make  administrative  decisions  which 
elsewhere  would  be  a responsibility  of  a committee  or  a chairman.  Another 
contributory  factor  is  the  complexity  of  the  business  to  be  contracted.  Some 
issues  are  too  technical  or  involved  to  be  dealt  with  effectively  by  committee. 
Another  is  that  some  decisions  are  thought  best  made  in  the  more  intimate  and 
flexible  situation  of  the  chairman’s  interview.  Personal  influences  are  also  im- 
portant: how  far  the  committees  and  officers  repose  confidence  in  a chairman  to 
act  wisely  and  how  much  responsibility  the  chairman  is  willing  to  accept.  Some 
chairmen  decline  to  accept  delegated  power  which  they  consider  undemocratic. 
Many  ad  hoc  delegations  occur  in  an  unpredictable  way  because  of  the  pressure 
of  time  at  a particular  meeting,  because  of  a wish  to  give  more  time  to  more 
important  matters,  because  it  is  felt  that  a chairman  has  a special  expertise  in  a 
matter  or  because  enough  information  is  not  immediately  available  to  take  a 
quick  decision  in  committee. 

Tables  XLI,  XLIII  and  XLIV  show  the  extent  to  which  chairmen  interview.  A 
review  is  made  of  the  degree  of  formal  delegation  to  chairmen  and  of  action 
without  formal  delegation.  Informal  decision  making  by  chairmen  is  an  almost 
universal  practice,  although  it  varies  greatly  in  extent.  Formal  delegations  are 
made  in  a number  of  the  authorities,  sometimes  to  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen 
jointly.  Action  under  formal  powers  is  commonly  reported  to  committee  at  the 
earliest  opportunity;  informal  action  is  reported  for  confirmation  if  considered 
of  sufficient  importance.  The  Peterborough  arrangements  are  mentioned  as  a 
way  of  determining,  in  a ‘ party  political  ’ contest,  what  urgent  decisions  need 
not  be  delayed  because  the  opposition  will  not  wish  to  challenge  them  in  com- 
mittee. Elsewhere,  in  authorities  where  the  vice-chairman  belongs  to  the 
minority  party,  decisions  may  be  cleared  with  him  informally  as  to  their  political 
acceptability.  The  danger  of  irresponsible  action  by  a chairman  is  in  any  event 
slight  since  he  is  rarely  likely  to  risk  action  without  officers’  support;  in  some 
cases  the  delegation  is  specifically  made  to  chairman  and  officer  acting  jointly  and 
in  one  authority  to  an  officer  ‘ with  the  consent  of  the  chairman  or  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  ’.  Nearly  all  chairmen’s  actions  reported  to  committee  appear  to 
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be  accepted  without  discussion — although  occasionally  one  may  lead  to  much 
controversy. 

There  is  great  variation  in  what  is  delegated  and  in  the  kinds  of  informal  action 
by  chairmen  in  different  authorities.  Some  reasons  for  asking  the  chairman 
rather  than  the  officers  to  deal  with  certain  items  may  be  (i)  relevant  information 
accessible  to  chairmen  but  not  quite  so  easily  to  officers;  (ii)  an  element  of 
judicial  discretion  in  a matter  thought  more  appropriately  exercised  by  a 
chairman;  (iii)  financial  implications.  A residue  of  matters  seems  unjustified  by 
these  grounds. 

Systems  of  reporting  chairman’s  action  to  committees  in  schedules  and  in 
special  books  are  described. 

Opinions  on  the  possible  extension  of  powers  to  chairmen  covered  a very  wide 
range,  including  a wish  for  ‘ ministerial  powers  ’ and,  at  the  other  extreme 
opposition  on  various  grounds  such  as  the  principle  that  power  should  rest  with 
the  members  as  a whole,  the  fear  that  a chairman  would  be  subjected  to  unjust 
criticism  for  his  decisions,  the  view  that  many  chairmen  had  not  the  ability  to 
take  action  wisely  and  that  time  would  be  wasted  because  committees  would 
insist  on  reviewing  such  decisions. 

In  general  it  seems  that  formal  delegation  to  chairmen,  except  during  recesses, 
is  the  exception  and  that  chairmen  play  a minor  part  in  determining  action 
between  meetings  of  committees.  Eliminating  matters  better  dealt  with  by 
officers,  there  remain  certain  matters  which  may  be  deemed  most  suitably 
determined  or  initiated  by  chairmen,  where  quick  decisions  are  necessary  on 
financial  grounds,  to  spare  members  of  the  public  worry  and  expense  or  because 
they  are  unsuitable  for  committee  decision. 

' (g)  As  advocate  for  services  {paras.  109-112).  A chairman  tends  to  become 
‘ identified  ’ with  a service  and  to  provide  a focus  of  responsibility  for  its  success. 
He  often  acts  as  though  he  has  a personal  stake  in  the  preservation  and  extension 
of  a particular  department.  Departments  are  to  an  important  extent  dependent 
upon  the  degree  to  which  he  can  and  does  ‘ push  ’ their  cause  and  present  their 
reasoned  cases  for  expansion.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  ‘ horizontal  ’ 
control  committees  such  as  finance  and  establishment  of  which  the  service 
committee’s  chairman  is  often  a member  or  which  he  may  be  asked  to  appear 
before  to  give  evidence,  but  it  can  also  be  significant  in  informal  meetings,  in  the 
party  group  and  on  occasion  in  full  council. 

{h)  As  co-ordinator  {paras.  113-116).  The  competition  for  council  resources 
and  the  adjustment  of  claims  which  takes  place  at  chairman  level  is  an  important 
•co-ordinative  process.  In  addition  to  the  promotion  of  public  services  the  goal  of 
overall  efficiency  is  often  explicitly  championed  by  the  chairmen  of  horizontal 
committees  such  as  finance,  establishment  and  general  purposes.  They  are 
sometimes  enabled  to  play  such  a role  through  membership  of  service  com- 
mittees, just  as  the  chairmen  of  service  committees  are  often  enabled  to  put 
forward  their  cases  by  membership  of  ‘ horizontal  ’ committees.  Some  details 
are  given  of  the  extent  to  which  cross-membership  at  chairman  level  occurs  in  a 
number  of  authorities  studied.  Such  cross-membership  can  put  a heavy  burden 
of  attendances  on  a committee  chairman.  The  chairman’s  co-ordinative  role  can 
also  be  important  in  informal  discussions,  in  the  party  group  and  through  liaison 
with  a vice-chairman  belonging  to  the  opposition  and  with  outside  agencies. 
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(i)  Conclusion  (paras . 117-120 ).  The  chairman’s  role  is  briefly  reviewed. 
Despite  the  fact  that  his  powers  are  mostly  conventional  or  exercised  through 
personal  initiative  rather  than  legal,  he  occupies  a position  in  which  he  can  in 
some  cases,  given  the  will  and  the  ability,  become  a dominant  figure  in  an  aspect 
of  an  authority’s  services. 

Occasionally  a chairman  becomes  a ‘ dictator  ’,  quashing  or  ignoring  all 
criticism  and  killing  initiative.  However,  as  the  essential  link  in  communication 
between  the  forces  involved  in  local  government,  he  is  the  obvious  person  to 
blame  when  things  go  wrong  or  when  there  is  a lack  of  drive  behind  a service, 
and  needs  strength  and  authority  to  carry  out  the  duties  which  tend  to  devolve 
upon  him.  We  suggest  that  given  no  radical  change  in  the  relationship  between 
officers  and  members,  the  political  responsibility  for  a service  is  more  and  more 
Ukely  to  rest  upon  the  chairman  concerned.  Is  it  right  that  this  responsibility' 
should  continue  to  be  informal  and  undefined  ? A definition  of  the  role  might 
put  into  sharper  focus  the  chairman’s  accountability  to  the  council,  make  the 
post  more  challenging  and  more  obviously  demanding  of  ability  and  initiative 
and  help  to  make  the  system  in  general  more  comprehensible  to  the  public, 

A note  on  the  role  of  deputy  or  vice-chairman  (paras.  121-133) 

Out  of  the  twenty-one  authorities  supplying  information,  only  one  appointed  no 
vice-chairmen.  In  order  to  deputise  effectively  the  vice-chairman  needs  the  same 
range  of  knowledge  and  skills  as  the  chairman;  if  he  hopes  to  succeed  the 
chairman  he  has  the  greater  incentive  to  acquire  these.  There  are  cases  however 
where  the  vice-chairman  is  not  an  ‘ apprentice  ’ chairman ; he  may  be  unwilling 
or  too  old  to  take  the  chairmanship  or  he  may  already  hold  the  chairmanship  of 
another  committee. 

In  some  authorities,  including  some  very  large  ones,  it  is  usual  to  appoint  the 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  from  opposing  political  parties;  most  often  the 
vice-chairman  is  from  the  minority  party  and  through  his  office  gains  a detailed 
conversance  with  business  and  a general  training  in  the  requisite  skills  to  enable 
him  to  take  over  the  chairmanship  if  his  party  obtains  victory  at  the  polls.  The 
relations  between  such  pairs  of  politically  opposed  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen 
are  often  most  cordial  and  assist  in  achieving  a cross-party  consensus  on  a large 
number  of  issues.  The  vice-chairman  from  the  opposition  also  provides  a means 
of  conveying  to  his  party  group  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  limits  of  ant 
authority’s  resources,  bringing  a sense  of  realism  to  their  discussions. 

A vice-chairman  may  bear  a heavy  additional  responsibility  as  chairman  of 
an  important  sub-committee. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  different  ways  in  which  the  vice-chairmen  may 
deputise  for  or  share  the  responsibilities  of  the  chairman.  Unless  within  an 
opposition  party,  he  normally  lacks  the  opportunity  to  display  powers  of 
leadership.  The  post,  if  held  for  a long  period,  may  therefore  contain  an  element: 
of  frustration  for  a man  who  wishes  to  take  the  initiative.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  practice  the  role  of  the  vice-chairman  is  very  variable.  In  most  of 
the  cases  of  which  we  have  knowledge  the  vice-chairman  does  little  more  than 
deputise  on  occasions  when  the  chairman  is  absent.  Much  depends  on  how  much 
he  is  brought  into  consultation  by  his  chairman.  His  functions  in  some  authorities, 
however,  indicate  that  the  post  can  be  valuable  in  smoothing  the  working  of  the 
committee  system. 
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The  relations  between  chairmen  and  officers  (paras.  134-182) 

This  section  draws  together  observations  already  made  and  penetrates  more 
deeply  into  some  aspects  of  the  complex  working  relationship  between  chairmen 
and  officers,  which  is  one  of  the  more  striking  characteristics  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

(a)  The  variety  of  relationships  (paras.  135-138).  The  relationships  between 
chairmen  and  officers  are  affected  by  a number  of  variables — for  example,  the 
number  of  chairmanships  held  by  an  individual,  the  length  of  service  of  chairmen 
the  presence  or  absence  of  party  politics,  the  degree  of  expertise  of  chairmen,  the 
amount  of  time  they  are  prepared  to  give,  their  ability,  and  the  personalities  of 
both  individual  chairmen  and  officers.  Our  enquiries  have  revealed  considerable 
differences  in  the  scope  and  quality  of  officer-chairmen  relationships,  ranging 
from  negligible  contacts,  apart  from  those  in  committee  meetings,  to  a continuous 
relationship  of  trust  penetrating  almost  every  aspect  of  the  conduct  of  business. 
The  various  facets  of  these  relationships  are  dealt  with  separately. 

( b ) Contacts  directly  connected  with  committee  meetings  {paras.  139-155).  The 
large  majority  of  chairmen  (although  not  quite  all)  are  concerned  in  some  form 
of  preparation  for  meetings  of  ‘ their  ’ committee  or  sub-committee — ranging 
from  elaborate  arrangements  involving  a number  of  officers  to  an  informal 
discussion  with  a single  officer.  The  time  taken  can  vary  from  hours  to  a few 
minutes.  In  many  cases  the  initiative  rests  almost  entirely  with  the  officer,  but 
some  chairmen  assume  control  over  the  items  to  be  included  in  a particular 
agenda  and  in  extreme  cases  over  the  contents  of  reports  submitted  by  officers. 

In  the  committee  meeting  the  methods  adopted  for  presenting  information 
range  from  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  task  by  the  chairman  to  a situation 
where  the  officer  takes  the  lead  and  the  chairman  is  little  more  than  a cipher. 
The  most  successful  meetings  are  those  where  officers  and  chairmen  have  worked 
out  a reasonable  balance,  avoiding  both  the  apparent  domination  of  proceedings 
by  an  officer  and  the  farcical  situation  of  a chairman  presenting  a garbled  version 
of  highly  technical  information. 

Officers  and  chairmen  usually  receive  good  support  from  one  another  in 
committee,  although  we  have  seen  examples  of  open  criticism  of  officers  by 
chairmen. 

Although  the  formal  presentation  of  committee  reports  is  done  by  chairmen, 
in  practice  the  bulk  of  the  duties  arising  from  committee  decisions  fall  on  officers’ 
who  occasionally  need  to  work  in  association  with  chairmen. 

(c)  Relations  arising  from  the  chairman’s  action  on  behalf  of  his  committee 
{paras.  156-161).  Those  functions  which  chairmen  exercise  as  a result  of  explicit 
delegation  by  a committee,  or  assume  by  virtue  of  their  office,  bring  them  into 
close  association  with  officers  and  may  even  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  time  they 
spend  together.  The  chairman-officer  relationship  is  particularly  important  on 
those  occasions  when  they  interview  candidates  for  appointment  together. 

There  are  also  a wide  range  of  miscellaneous  matters,  involving  both  minor 
policy  and  executive  action,  on  which  many  officers  work  in  association  with  their 
chairmen. 
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(d)  Chairmen’s  concern  with  administrative  detail  (paras.  162-167).  When  this 
association  is  pressed  to  the  extreme,  it  is  easy  for  a situation  to  develop  in  which 
the  chairman  becomes  involved  in  the  minutest  details  of  administration.  A 
number  of  notorious  examples  are  quoted.  This  situation  is  not  invariably  the 
result  of  the  chairman’s  attitude;  sometimes,  for  various  reasons,  a chief  officer 
continually  seeks  the  chairman’s  backing. 

(e)  Wider  issues  and  major  policy  (paras . 168-174).  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
preoccupation  of  some  chairmen  with  detail  just  described,  is  the  concern  of 
others  with  policy,  either  as  it  affects  their  own  committee  or  with  wider  im- 
plications. Officers  often  have  to  rely  on  their  chairmen  to  champion  their  cause 
in  committees  they  do  not  attend.  In  some  authorities  policy  ideas  tend  to 
emanate  from  the  chairman/chief  officer  relationship.  In  authorities  operating 
on  party  lines  officers  often  rely  on  their  chairmen  to  sponsor  their  cause  in 
group  deliberations  and  also  to  channel  information  to  group  meetings,  which 
the  officer  is  precluded  from  attending  himself. 

(f)  General  comments  (paras.  175-182).  A number  of  general  comments  are 
made  on  the  chairman-officer  relationship.  The  possible  danger  of  a chairman 
and  officer  together  exercising  dictatorial  powers  is  mentioned.  Personal  relations 
between  chairmen  and  officers  tend  to  be  good,  although  there  are  exceptions 
and  a ‘ we  and  they  ’ attitude  is  made  almost  inevitable  by  the  officers’  under- 
standable reluctance  to  appear  to  be  associated  with  a political  or  other  dominant 
group  on  the  council. 

CHAPTER  8.  THE  INITIATION  OF  POLICY  AND  CO-ORDINATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS 

Introduction  (paras.  1-4) 

This  chapter  attempts  to  draw  together  a number  of  complex  subjects  which, 
although  separate,  are  more  or  less  closely  inter-related.  It  begins  by  examining 
how  policy  is  initiated.  It  then  turns  to  various  aspects  of  co-ordination,  both 
of  policy  and  of  consultative  and  administrative  processes.  The  subject  of  co- 
ordination has  been  interpreted  widely  and  for  ease  of  exposition  has  therefore 
been  divided  into  two  sections — co-ordination  by  members  and  co-ordination  by 
officers.  Reference  is  made  to  the  views  we  have  received  about  the  establishment 
of  a ‘ policy  ’ committee  and  about  the  idea  of  a ‘ chief  administrative  officer  ’. 
The  chapter  ends  with  a section  on  ideas  about  the  possible  grouping  of  services 
and  departments. 

The  initiation  of  policy  (paras.  5-33) 

This  section  is  based  on  the  written  comments  of  about  30  Clerks  from  all  types 
of  authorities  and  on  our  discussions  with  officers  and  leading  members  in  other 
authorities  where  we  made  our  personal  enquiries. 

(a)  ‘ Policy  ’ committees  (paras.  6-11).  Less  than  a third  of  the  authorities 
consulted  referred  to  the  existence  of  a committee  which  could  be  regarded  as 
having  in  any  sense  responsibility  for  the  initiation  of  the  policy  of  the  authority 
as  a whole;  most  of  those  which  did  expressed  some  reservation  about  the  extent 
to  which  the  committee  could  be  said  to  exercise  this  function.  The  committee 
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most  usually  referred  to  was  the  finance  committee  (which  in  some  authorities 
includes  other  functions  also).  This  can  in  one  sense  be  regarded  as  a general 
policy  committee,  as  most  new  policy  proposals  require  expenditure  and  are 
therefore  referred  to  it  at  some  stage.  However,  these  proposals  normally 
originate  elsewhere  and  sometimes  the  finance  committee  has  a negative  rather 
than  a positive  function,  since  its  approval  is  necessary  before  proposals  can  be 
referred  to  the  council.  Even  the  finance  committee’s  function  of  assigning 
capital  priorities  is  mainly  a question  of  selecting  from  projects  initiated 
elsewhere.  In  one  authority,  however,  the  committee  which  deals  with  finance 
and  also  a number  of  other  major  matters  appears  to  be  more  than  usually 
concerned  in  the  central  direction  of  policy.  Some  authorities  attributed  an 
element  of  policy  initiation  to  the  ‘ parliamentary  ’ committee,  which  sometimes 
deals  also  with  other  matters  such  as  ‘ general  purposes  ‘ selection  ’ or  ‘ finance 
but  these  committees  also  appear  to  be  co-ordinators  rather  than  initiators,  since 
much  of  their  business  has  been  raised  in  the  first  instance  in  other  committees. 
Sometimes  the  parliamentary  committee  deals  with  a specialised  aspect  of  the 
central  direction  of  policy — questions  affecting  the  boundaries,  area  and  status 
of  the  authority — a function  stimulated  in  some  places  by  the  activities  of  a 
boundary  commission.  One  Clerk  referred  to  the  part  played  by  sub-committees 
of  the  general  purposes  committee  in  initiating  policy  in  specialised  fields.  In  one 
authority  an  ad  hoc  committee  originally  set  up  specifically  to  deal  with  the 
redevelopment  of  the  town  centre  appears  to  be  taking  on  other  functions  and  to 
contain  the  germ  of  a general  ‘ policy  ’ committee. 

( b ) The  contribution  of party  groups  and  of  groups  of  influential  members  in  non- 
party  authorities  (paras.  12-16).  In  many  authorities  operating  on  party  lines  the 
party  group  makes  a more  significant  contribution  to  general  policy  initiation 
than  any  ‘ constitutional  ’ committee.  However,  groups  usually  appear  to  spend 
much  of  their  time  and  energy  in  what  is  in  essence  a negative  function  and  quite 
different  from  policy  initiation — vetting  recommendations  which  originate  in 
individual  service  committees.  The  group  is  in  any  event  too  large  for  the  task  of 
policy  initiation  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  operating  in  the  absence  of  pro- 
fessional advice.  Policy  initiation  is  more  likely  to  be  centred  in  an  inner  caucus 
consisting  of  a few  leading  members  than  in  the  group  as  a whole. 

Similarly,  in  non-party  authorities  a dominating  group  can  emerge  which  can 
sometimes  be  responsible  for  policy  initiation  and  direction. 

(c)  The  initiation  of  policy  in  individual  committees  (paras.  17-19).  A large 
number  of  the  Clerks  who  answered  our  enquiry  stressed  that  policy  ideas  often 
originate  in  the  individual  service  committee ; this  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fragmentation  of  local  government  services  among  separate  departments.  There 
are,  however,  a variety  of  ways  in  which  a committee’s  contribution  towards 
policy  initiation  is  exercised,  depending  on  the  relative  roles  played  by  individual 
committee  members,  by  committee  chairmen  acting  either  on  their  own  initiative 
or  in  association  with  chief  officers  and  by  chief  officers  themselves. 

(d)  The  contribution  of  individual  committee  members  (paras.  20-21).  In  most 
of  the  authorities  investigated  the  contribution  of  individual  members  towards 
the  initiation  of  policy  does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  significance  and  is  usually 
confined  to  narrow  aspects  of  the  service  in  which  they  have  a particular  interest. 
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(e)  The  contribution  of  committee  chairmen  {paras.  22-23).  In  a few  of  the 
authorities  the  committee  chairmen  apparently  play  a significant  part  in  the 
initiation  of  policy;  in  others  their  influence  in  this  respect  is  minimal. 

(/)  The  contribution  of  the  chairman-chief  officer  relationship  (para . 24).  The 
practical  effects  of  the  subtle  relationship  between  committee  chairmen  and  chief 
officers  have  already  been  examined  in  Chapter  7.  About  a quarter  of  the  author- 
ities consulted  attached  significance  to  the  collaboration  of  chairmen  and  officers 
in  the  initiation  of  policy  and  two  apparently  regarded  this  as  the  major  factor. 

(g)  The  contribution  of  officers  (paras.  25-31).  In  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
authorities  consulted  officers  make  a significant  contribution  and  in  nearly  a 
quarter  they  play  the  major  part  in  policy  initiation.  Various  explanations  are 
suggested  in  different  authorities  and  in  relation  to  different  services — for 
example,  because  local  government  has  become  increasingly  technical  and  less 
comprehensible  to  the  layman,  because  no  political  party  has  an  overall  majority, 
because  the  average  age  of  a council  is  high,  because  members  become  involved  in 
so  much  detail  that  major  issues  are  obscured,  because  policy  tends  to  be 
conditioned  by  national  legislation  and  central  directives.  It  is  clear  that  the 
practice  in  many  authorities  does  not  accord  with  the  facile  generalisation  that 
members  are  concerned  with  policy  and  officers  with  its  execution. 

There  were  a number  of  references,  however,  to  the  way  in  which,  in  the 
initiation  of  policy,  officers  work  through  chairmen  and  committees  and  to  the 
fact  that  their  ideas  are  not  accepted  automatically  by  members. 

(h)  The  variety  of  the  arrangements  for  the  initiation  of  policy  (paras.  32-33). 
This  study  has  revealed  a variety  of  methods  of  policy  initiation  in  different 
authorities.  Although  there  are  exceptions,  it  seems  that  policy  is  more  likely  to 
be  initiated  with  the  needs  of  an  individual  service  in  mind,  rather  than  in  relation 
to  council  activities  as  a whole. 

The  variety  of  arrangements  for  policy  initiation  as  between  authorities  is  no 
more  marked  than  the  variety  of  methods  within  some  individual  authorities. 
It  is  possibly  for  this  reason  that  many  officers  have  difficulty  in  explaining  how 
their  authority  formulates  its  policy. 

Co-ordination  by  committees  (paras.  34-94) 

(a)  The  need  for  co-ordination  (paras.  34-43) 

Co-ordination  may  be  seen  as  the  task  of  keeping  in  check,  through  formal 
machinery  and  otherwise,  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  committee  system,  or 
alternatively  as  the  unification  of  policy,  the  achievement  of  a coherent  set  of 
objectives  within  the  terms  of  which  the  different  services  are  to  work  and  of  the 
general  integration  of  development.  This  latter  approach  ideally  involves 
planning  from  a view  of  the  sort  of  life  it  is  thought  people  should  live  and  using 
the  insights  of  social  and  administrative  science  to  determine,  as  far  as  possible, 
what  this  involves  for  the  different  services.  It  may  be  argued  against  attempts 
at  co-ordination  of  this  kind  that  they  reflect  an  impractical  ideal  since  depart- 
mental policies  are  living  things  which  cannot  be  subordinated  to  a ‘ super- 
policy ’ and  that  local  government  work  is  so  subject  to  outside  influences  and 
contingencies  that  such  integration  is  impossible. 
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Evidence  is  given  of  failure  in  co-ordination  which  might  have  been  avoided  by 
a more  integrated  approach.  In  some  authorities,  however,  informal  co-ordina- 
tion by  officers  appears  to  go  a long  way  towards  obviating  the  need  for  special 
co-ordinative  arrangements.  In  some  small  authorities  the  small  number  of 
members  and  common  committee  memberships  might  be  thought  to  make 
special  arrangements  unnecessary,  although  conflicts  between  committees  occur 
even  on  some  councils  with  relatively  few  members. 

Examples  are  given  of  the  ‘ centrifugal  ’ forces  operating  within  the  committee 
structure  and  the  refusal  of  individual  committees  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
subordinated.  We  conclude  that  in  many  authorities  at  least  there  are  problems 
of  co-ordination  which  have  not  been  adequately  solved.  Although  a reformed 
administrative  structure  cannot  control  the  willingness  of  participants  to  co- 
operate, it  is  suggested  that  it  can  do  much  to  help  people  to  work  closely 
together  and  to  ensure  that  the  activities  of  an  authority  are  considered  as  a 
whole. 

(b)  The  principal  means  of  co-ordination  (paras . 44-80) 

(i)  The  council  meeting  (para.  44).  Full  meetings  of  council  occasionally  settle 
disputes  between  committees,  but  only  as  a last  resort.  Of  more  general  import- 
ance is  their  role  in  giving  general  sanction  to  arrangements  for  securing  co- 
ordination. 

(ii)  Linked  committee  membership  (paras.  45-48).  In  some  authorities  all 
members  of  the  council  sit  on  each  of  the  main  committees — an  arrangement 
which  nevertheless  does  not  eliminate  all  conflict  between  committees.  Examples 
are  given  of  arrangements  for  chairmen  and  sometimes  vice-chairmen  of  one 
committee  to  sit  on  another  to  further  co-ordination ; in  particular  it  is  common 
for  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  to  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  other 
main  committees.  A large  degree  of  common  membership  between  committees 
is  accidental;  it  appears,  however,  that  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a deliberate  device 
to  secure  co-operation  between  committees  with  related  functions. 

Linked  membership  does  not  seem  important  for  the  exchange  of  information 
between  committees;  its  most  beneficial  results  are  probably  in  ‘ educating  ’ 
service  committee  chairmen  serving  on  the  finance  committee  to  see  the  picture 
of  local  authority  expenditure  as  a whole  and  thereby  guide  their  committees  not 
to  make  unreasonable  demands  on  the  council’s  resources. 

(iii)  ‘ Ad  hoc  ’ joint  meetings  and  joint  committees  (paras.  49-50).  It  appears 
to  be  a common  practice  in  many  of  the  larger  authorities  to  call  joint  meetings 
of  two  or  more  committees  or  at  least  of  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen,  on  matters 
of  overlapping  interest.  They  are  held  less  often  in  smaller  authorities.  We  suspect 
that  such  meetings  are  often  called  upon  administrative  matters  which  officers 
should  normally  be  able  to  co-ordinate. 

(iv)  Permanent  joint  committees  (paras.  51-52).  Examples  are  given  of  joint 
committees  appointed  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  school  health,  the  aged, 

‘ meals  on  wheels  town  centre  development  and  building  priorities.  We  have 
no  way  of  measuring  their  efficiency.  It  seemed  to  us  that  they  might  be  useful  in 
tackling  specific  problems,  although  where  their  recommendations  depend  upon 
acceptance  by  the  parent  committees  their  value  appears  to  be  sometimes  limited 
to  inter-committee  communication. 
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(v)  The  party  group  {paras.  53-54).  In  several  authorities  visited  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  majority  party  group  was  the  most  important  co-ordinator  at 
member  level.  The  variety  of  ways  in  which  groups  act  is  emphasised  and  an 
example  given  which  illustrates  some  limitations  of  a group  as  a co-ordinative 
device. 

(vi)  Standing  committees  with  a co-ordinative  function  (para.  55).  The  re- 
sponsibility of  co-ordinating  policy  on  matters  of  common  concern  is  normally 
given  to  ‘horizontal’  committees;  they  are  sometimes  grouped  under  one 
finance  and  general  purposes  committee. 


Finance  committees  (paras.  56-66).  The  main  responsibility  for  considering  the 
allocation  of  funds  is  vested  in  the  finance  committee.  Although  ideally  it  would 
be  necessary  for  it  to  weigh  in  detail  the  value  of  all  the  committee  proposals 
which  come  before  it  to  ensure  that  resources  are  allocated  to  the  most  worth- 
while, such  a course  is  obviously  beyond  its  ability.  Nevertheless  it  must  use 
discretion  in  exercising  its  power  to  recommend  to  the  council  the  acceptance  or 
refusal  of  a committee’s  proposals  for  expenditure.  In  one  known  case  the 
committee  has  the  power  to  stop  a recommendation  of  another  committee  from 
reaching  the  council.  In  some  authorities  committees  are  allowed  to  incur 
expenditure  up  to  a certain  amount  and  for  which  provision  has  been  made  in 
the  estimates;  some  figures  are  quoted  drawn  from  the  answers  to  our  question- 
naire. They  show  that  there  is  no  consistency  between  authorities  on  this  matter, 
or  between  their  size  and  the  size  of  the  limit  imposed. 

Although  most  matters  of  major  policy,  because  they  involve  finance,  pass 
through  a finance  committee  stage,  this  may  come  late  and  after  a scheme  has 
been  worked  out  in  detail.  Annual  estimates  were  said  to  be  examined  in  great 
detail  by  the  finance  committee  in  some  authorities,  despite  the  clumsiness  of  a 
large  meeting  as  an  instrument  for  this  kind  of  work.  In  other  authorities, 
however,  it  was  said  that  everything  was  sorted  out  before  the  estimates  reached 
the  finance  committee.  They  went  to  the  committee  mainly  for  information.  The 
complexity  of  the  work  is  such  in  larger  authorities  that  it  is  beyond  the  ability 
of  a small  sub-committee  of  able  councillors  to  comprehend  in  detail. 

Consideration  of  proposals  for  supplementary  expenditure  is  often  rather 
perfunctory  although  it  gives  members  the  opportunity  to  query  in  detail 
applications  about  which  they  have  any  doubts. 

The  composition  of  the  finance  committee  largely  determines  the  influence  it 
can  wield  in  council.  It  often  includes  many  of  the  most  senior  and  influential 
members,  and  in  particular  the  chairmen  of  the  other  committees,  but  in  some 
cases,  to  avoid  ‘ log-rolling  ’,  the  members  are  kept  as  free  as  possible  from 
service  committee  allegiances.  If  the  latter  course  is  adopted,  conflict  on  financial 
matters  is  more  likely  to  come  into  the  open  at  meetings  of  the  full  council. 

As  a ‘ weapon  of  control  ’ the  finance  committee  has  disadvantages  in  that  it 
comes  in  at  too  late  a stage  in  the  planning  process,  long  after  techniques  of 
project-evaluation  should  have  been  employed.  It  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  handle 
the  mass  of  financial  detail  which  reaches  it  satisfactorily,  and  there  is  therefore  a 
danger  that  it  may  operate  on  such  a level  of  superficiality  that  it  can  hardly  be 
justified. 
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In  one  instance  the  finance  committee  had  been  given  the  task  of  the  central 
direction  of  policy  and  appeared  to  be  fulfilling  this  role  successfully  with  the 
help  of  a well  integrated  system  of  administration.  In  general,  however,  we  feel 
that  the  finance  committee,  acting  as  a second-stage  policy  review  body,  has  not 
a predominant  role  to  play  in  policy  co-ordination,  although  in  matters  of 
financial  regulation,  the  raising  and  management  of  funds,  to  some  extent  in 
ensuring  operative  efficiency  and  in  advising  on  the  general  level  of  expenditure, 
its  role  is  vital. 

The  establishment  committee  {paras.  67-70).  Some  authorities  have  establish- 
ment committees  with  similar  responsibilities  to  the  finance  committee  in 
respect  of  manpower,  but  their  work  is  inevitably  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
finance  committee  since  the  availability  of  funds  limits  the  size  of  establishment. 
In  general  their  role  in  the  co-ordination  of  policy  appears  to  be  marginal  except 
in  a limited  field.  Much  effort  can  be  wasted  when  they  duplicate  work  done  by  a 
service  committee  in  examining  the  need  for  increases  in  staffing;  the  arrangement 
under  which  the  officers  put  a case  for  a revision  of  establishment  direct  to  a 
central  establishment  committee  without  having  to  gain  the  support  of  a service 
committee  has  been  seen  to  work  well  in  practice.  The  employment  of  experts  to 
give  evaluations  of  need  for  manpower  should  simplify  and  provide  a more 
objective  basis  for  an  establishment  committee’s  decisions,  and  their  use  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage  when  alterations  are  being  considered  is  important  to 
prevent  misguided  effort.  Keeping  the  establishment  committee  aloof  from 
service  committees  and  their  chief  officers  appears  to  create  bad  feeling  and  to 
work  against  the  need  for  a free  and  frank  interflow  of  information  about  the 
overall  position  amongst  the  members  and  the  staff.  It  may  be  questioned  if, 
because  establishment  work  is  basically  a management  function  but  with  pre- 
dominant financial  overtones,  a separate  full  committee  is  justified  for  this 
function,  at  least  in  smaller  and  medium-sized  authorities. 

The  general  purposes  committee  (paras.  71-73).  Not  all  authorities  have  such  a 
committee;  it  may  consist  of  all  members  of  the  council,  or  of  the  leading 
members.  It  usually  deals  with  ‘ residual  ’ business  and  sometimes  has  a re- 
sponsibility for  determining  conflicts  between  other  committees.  In  some  cases  it 
has  a responsibility  for  co-ordinating  general  policy,  but  it  does  not  in  most  cases 
appear  to  play  a significant  co-ordinative  role. 

Other  committees  (paras.  74-80).  Instances  are  mentioned  of  parliamentary 
and  special  purposes  committees  which  have  a co-ordinative  role.  The  influence 
of  a committee  appears  to  be  generally  related  to  the  strength  of  its  membership. 
The  building  up  of  a strong  central  committee  is  often  opposed  by  influential 
chairmen — either  because  they  wish  to  retain  the  independence  of  their  own 
committees  or  wish  co-ordination  to  be  tackled  in  the  majority  party  group  or 
informally. 

A number  of  other  committees  were  instanced  as  having  co-ordinative  roles, 
but  most  of  these  are  to  manage  common  services  and  have  no  important  policy 
content.  Little  mention  was  made  of  the  planning  committee  as  a co-ordinative 
device,  although  its  responsibility  for  shaping  our  general  physical  environment 
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might  seem  to  involve  a co-ordinative  function  of  great  importance.  It  is  a 
comparative  newcomer,  and  its  membership  often  reflects  its  relatively  sub- 
ordinate status. 

Powerful  development  or  town  centre  co-ordinating  committees  are  sometimes 
set  up  alongside  a committee  for  planning  control.  They  may  include  the  chair- 
men of  major  committees,  or  be  a sub-committee  of  a general  purposes  com- 
mittee. We  suggest  that  in  these  a new  concept  of  policy  co-ordination  may  to 
some  extent  be  sought. 

(c)  General  {paras.  81-82).  Despite  the  varied  arrangements  for  co-ordination 
of  business,  there  is  hardly  any  systematic  attempt  at  committee  level  to  conceive 
and  co-ordinate  policy  as  a whole,  and  some  members  we  interviewed  thought 
there  was  no  need  for  this.  If  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a need  for  a consistent 
body  of  policy  thought  out  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  authority  and  the  com- 
munity as  a whole,  we  think  the  case  for  a key  policy  committee  strong.  One  aim 
would  be  to  overcome  fragmentation  and  to  ensure  that  officers  were  brought 
together  to  report  with  common  objectives  in  view  and  with  the  help  of  the  most 
advanced  effective  planning  techniques. 

(d)  The  idea  of  a policy  committee  (paras.  83-94).  The  idea  of  a ‘ policy  ’ or 
‘ management  ’ committee,  or  a local  government  cabinet,  seemed  familiar  to 
most  members  and  officers  we  questioned  on  the  subject  and  in  certain  cases  had 
been  tried  out  without  success.  It  had  taken  the  form  of  a new  horizontal 
committee  parallel  with  the  finance  committee,  and  had  developed  no  corporate 
loyalty  and  caused  some  dislike  amongst  members  not  included.  A successful 
instance  of  the  development  of  a finance  committee  to  fulfil  a general  policy  co- 
ordinating function  causes  us  to  wonder  if,  given  no  fundamental  change  in  the 
present  committee  system,  it  would  not  be  better  to  develop  the  functions  of  an 
existing  finance  or  general  purposes  committee  to  fulfil  this  need  rather  than  add 
a new  horizontal  committee. 

In  some  authorities  it  was  said  that  a group  of  influential  chairmen  or  the 
majority  party  formed  a kind  of  cabinet  or  executive  committee,  although  we 
suspect  that  the  claims  were  often  exaggerated  and  in  any  event  such  a body  is 
severely  handicapped  because  of  its  dubious  relation  to  the  body  of  officers.  In 
most  authorities  some  members  felt  the  creation  of  a new  policy-defining 
committee  was  desirable.  When  this  was  not  the  case  it  seemed  to  be  either  on 
account  of  satisfaction  with  existing  arrangements  or  fears  on  how  it  would 
work  out  in  terms  of  personalities  and  human  relations.  Most  members  and 
officers  who  spoke  of  it  were  thinking  of  a body  consisting  at  least  in  part  of 
chairmen  of  service  committees.  There  was  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  should  be 
a small  committee  and  differences  as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  include  members 
of  the  opposition. 

Officers  advocated  it  as  a means  by  which  they  could  ensure  that  full  briefings 
could  be  given  to  a key  decision-making  body.  Members  thought  the  increased 
volume  and  complexity  of  business  demanded  a committee  of  this  kind.  It  was 
seen  as  a way  of  speeding  up  procedure,  of  providing  clear  leadership  and  of 
making  it  possible  for  elections  to  be  fought  on  clear  issues  of  policy,  as  well  as 
for  co-ordination. 

It  was  emphasised  that  the  idea  would  meet  strong  opposition.  Chairmen  and 
members  would  resist  because  they  would  lose  some  of  the  satisfactions  they 
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found  in  the  present  system.  A concentration  of  power  was  feared  and  it  was 
suggested  that  there  was  not  the  basis  of  mutual  trust  for  such  a system.  It  was 
felt  that  if  opposition  members  were  admitted  to  such  a committee  the  need  for  a 
private  majority  party  caucus  would  remain  and  so  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
institution  would  be  frustrated.  If  opposition  members  were  excluded  it  was 
feared  that  it  would  create  a close  association  between  the  party  in  control  and 
the  officers,  in  sharp  contradiction  to  the  traditions  of  English  local  government. 
A minority  party  cut  off  from  the  main  deliberations  on  policy  would  be  ill- 
informed  and  therefore  irresponsible,  and  inexperienced  when  it  gained  power. 

There  was  a fear  of  full-time  ‘ professional  ’ chairmen  and  little  confidence 
that  the  present  machinery  would  necessarily  select  the  right  people  for  the  jobs; 
that  the  chairmen  selected  would  have  more  motives  to  interfere  with  the  normal 
work  of  the  officers,  and  that  it  would  create  a flow  of  work  to  the  top  which 
would  be  most  harmful  to  efficiency.  It  was  also  suggested  that  in  many  author- 
ities a ‘ cabinet  ’ would  not  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the  support  of  the  party 
group  and  that  the  result  would  be  confusion.  We  conclude  that  some  at  least 
of  these  fears  would  be  groundless  if  members  confined  themselves  to  major 
decisions  and  allowed  the  officers  to  play  a full  managerial  role,  subject  to 
reasonable  checks. 

Co-ordination  by  officers  (paras.  95-210) 

This  section  shows  how  the  need  for  co-ordination  at  officer-level  is  implicit  in 
the  nature  of  the  departmental  structure  and  then  examines  the  various  methods 
by  which  it  is,  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent,  achieved. 

(a)  The  need  for  co-ordination  (paras.  96-130) 

(i)  The  number  of  local  authority  departments  (paras.  96-99).  All  local  author- 
ities are  required  by  various  statutes  to  appoint  certain  officers  and  in  practice,  in 
order  to  carry  out  their  duties,  many  appoint  a number  of  others.  Tables 
XXXVIII  and  XXXVIIIa  summarise  the  information  we  received  about  the 
number  of  separate  departments  in  various  authorities.  In  corresponding 
population  ranges  county  boroughs  have  about  half  as  many  departments  again 
as  counties.  Only  five  counties  and  one  county  borough  have  less  than  10 
departments;  the  largest  number  in  a county  is  19  and  in  a county  borough  30. 
Second  tier  authorities  tend  to  have  fewer  departments.  Nearly  all  non-county 
boroughs  have  less  than  10  departments  and  60%  have  six  or  less;  all  rural 
districts  answering  the  questionnaire  and  nearly  all  urban  districts  have  six  or 
less.  Over  half  the  London  Boroughs  have  between  10  and  12  but  the  remainder 
vary  between  five  and  18.  There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  numbers  of 
departments  in  authorities  of  the  same  type  and  population  range. 

(ii)  Variations  in  the  scope  of  departments  and  status  of  chief  officers  (paras. 
100-125).  There  are  considerable  differences  in  the  spheres  of  responsibility  of 
chief  officers  and  in  the  way  in  which  functions  are  grouped  in  different  author- 
ities. Details  are  given  in  relation  to  three  London  Boroughs  with  six,  five  and  18 
departments  respectively.  There  are  considerable  variations  also  in  those 
authorities  we  visited.  There  are,  for  example,  differences  in  the  broad  grouping 
of  surveying  (or  engineering),  architectural  and  planning  functions  and  also  in 
the  arrangements  for  handling  parks,  cemeteries,  cleansing  and  refuse  disposal, 
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baths  and  markets,  which  are  sometimes  controlled  by  officers  in  charge  of 
separate  departments  and  sometimes  merged  (in  a variety  of  ways)  with  larger 
departments.  Reference  is  made  to  the  variety  of  attitudes  towards  the  importance 
and  scope  of  the  physical  planning  function  of  local  authorities.  The  scope  of 
the  activities  of  technical  officers  is  also  affected  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
authority  employs  outside  consultants  and  by  whether  it  makes  extensive  use  of 
a direct  labour  force. 

Chapter  13  will  examine  the  different  ways  in  which  responsibility  is  allocated 
for  the  various  aspects  of  housing,  many  of  which  impinge  on  the  work  of 
different  local  authority  departments. 

In  the  field  of  social  welfare  there  are  a few  instances  of  the  grouping  of  health, 
welfare  and  children’s  functions  under  a medical  officer  and  more  of  the  grouping 
of  health  and  welfare.  In  many  authorities,  however,  the  three  departments  are 
separate.  Chief  public  health  inspectors,  although  under  the  general  direction  of 
a medical  officer,  tend  in  practice  to  operate  as  a separate  section.  The  scope  of 
medical  officers  varies  considerably  with  the  type  of  authority  (for  example  in 
the  two-tier  authorities  there  is  often  insufficient  work  to  justify  a full-time 
officer).  Co-ordination  at  field-work  level  is  affected  by  whether  the  ‘ social 
welfare  ’ departments  operate  through  area  organisations  and,  if  so,  whether 
their  area  boundaries  coincide. 

The  scope  of  the  education  service  is  such  that  it  seems  unlikely  that  any 
authority  would  at  present  attempt  to  combine  its  operation  with  that  of  any 
major  service,  although  sometimes  education  officers  have  responsibility  for 
libraries  or  cultural  activities  generally.  Inevitably,  however,  education  is  closely 
involved  in  an  authority’s  overall  physical  planning  and  has  welfare  aspects  which 
impinge  on  the  activities  of  the  health,  welfare  and  children’s  services. 

The  treasurer’s  department  has  a wide  and  clearly  defined  main  field  of  action 
(which  involves  it  in  some  aspects  of  the  work  of  all  others),  but  there  are 
variations  in  the  number  of  extraneous  duties  attached  to  it  (for  example, 
housing  management  and  establishment  work). 

Apart  from  their  traditional  responsibility  for  legal  work,  Clerk’s  departments 
in  most  authorities  are  becoming  increasingly  involved  in  management  services 
and  often  perform  other  functions  affecting  the  authority’s  activity  as  a whole, 
such  as  establishment  work  and  public  relations.  Where  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reduce  the  number  of  smaller  departments  these  are  sometimes  (but  not 
invariably)  included  in  the  Clerk’s  department. 

In  small  and  medium-sized  authorities  co-ordination  between  officers  requires 
less  formal  procedures,  since  chief  officers  are  more  personally  involved  in  the 
work  of  their  departments.  The  closeness  of  the  control  exercised  by  officers  over 
their  own  departments  (for  example,  whether  or  not  they  have  an  area  organisa- 
tion and  the  extent  to  which  the  chief  officer  personally  attends  committee 
meetings)  also  has  a significant  effect  on  co-ordination  between  departments. 
Another  factor  is  the  relative  status  of  various  chief  officers  in  an  authority. 

(iii)  Characteristics  of  chief  officers  affecting  co-ordination  (paras.  126-129). 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  problem  of  co-ordination  perhaps  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  chief  officers  is  their  professionalism;  this  ensures  the 
maintenance  of  high  standards  of  service,  but  there  is  a potential  danger  of 
departments  developing  a separatism  (which  can  be  fostered  by  their  links  with 
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different  central  government  departments).  The  circumstances  of  recruitment  of 
local  government  officers  mean  that  they  themselves  take  the  initiative  in 
shaping  their  own  careers  and  many  develop  considerable  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  a particular  service  and  often  for  special  aspects  of  a service;  individual 
services  benefit  from  this,  but  it  can  intensify  problems  of  co-ordination.  Some 
officers  have  a stronger  allegiance  to  a particular  service  than  to  an  authority, 
with  which  they  may  have  no  natural  ties. 

(iv)  Separation  of  accommodation  (para.  130).  Another  factor  militating 
against  effective  co-ordination  in  many  authorities  is  the  dispersal  of  accom- 
modation among  a variety  of  buildings. 

(b)  Co-ordination  by  the  Clerk  (paras.  131-171).  When  considering  the  ways 
in  which  officers  attempt  to  achieve  co-ordination  it  is  natural  to  begin  with  the 
contribution  made  by  the  Clerk.  Two  different  levels  of  co-ordination  can  be 
distinguished — co-ordination  of  organisation  and  co-ordination  of  development- 
most  of  the  methods  considered  operate  to  some  extent  on  both  levels,  although 
some  are  more  closely  related  to  one  than  to  the  other. 

In  the  large  majority  of  authorities  Clerks  are  concerned  with  preparing 
committee  agendas,  taking  minutes  and  drafting  reports  from  committees  to  the 
council,  with  the  exception  in  some  authorities  of  those  relating  to  education 
committees.  Many  Clerks  referred  to  this  responsibility  as  an  important  element 
in  their  co-ordinative  role.  It  enables  them  to  settle  the  general  pattern  of  com- 
mittee papers  and  to  exercise  some  control  over  the  content  as  well  as  the  form  of 
the  agenda.  However,  the  Clerk’s  position  is  rather  different  in  the  matter  of 
written  reports  by  chief  officers  to  committees,  which  are  more  often  than  not 
sent  to  members  direct  by  the  officer  concerned.  Sometimes  (but  not  invariably) 
a draft  is  seen  in  advance  in  the  Clerk’s  department  and  consultations  often  take 
place  between  officers  before  reports  are  circulated.  However,  many  committee 
clerks  are  dominated  by  a succession  of  publication  ‘ deadlines  ’ and  chief  officers, 
to  ensure  that  as  much  business  as  possible  is  cleared  by  each  committee  meeting, 
tend  to  release  reports  too  late  to  give  adequate  time  for  discussion  before 
despatch.  Where  Clerks  do  not  see  draft  reports  before  despatch  they  neverthe- 
less have  an  opportunity  of  ensuring  that  they  are  discussed  with  any  other 
officers  affected  before  the  meeting;  there  seems  to  be  a variation  in  the  extent 
to  which  the  initiative  in  this  is  taken  by  the  Clerk  or  by  the  officers  concerned. 
Examples  are  quoted  of  evidence  seen  in  committee  of  lack  of  adequate  prior 
consultation.  There  were,  however,  many  other  occasions  where  it  was  clear 
that  such  consultation  had  taken  place.  The  Clerk’s  responsibility  for  committee 
work  ensures  that  he  has  information  which  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  assessing 
major  developments  in  all  spheres  of  the  authority’s  activity.  We  saw  little 
evidence  of  a deliberate  attempt  to  preclude  Clerks  from  being  consulted  about 
the  business  of  committees  for  which  they  have  no  such  responsibility. 

The  Clerk  is  normally  present  himself  or  represented  (usually  by  a solicitor) 
at  the  meetings  of  main  committees  at  least.  We  received  a few  critical  comments 
from  other  chief  officers  on  the  part  played  by  these  representatives,  but  this  was 
not  a subject  on  which  many  expressed  an  opinion.  In  a large  authority  the  task 
of  ensuring  that  the  Clerk  is  kept  informed  of  significant  developments  in 
committee  business  poses  a problem  of  co-ordination  within  his  own  department. 
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Another  factor  generally  regarded  as  contributing  to  his  co-ordinative  function 
is  the  recognition  of  the  Clerk  as  the  formal  channel  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  If  pushed  to  the  limit,  however,  this  can  have  the  effect  of  antag- 
onising other  chief  officers. 

In  many  authorities  the  Clerk  has  responsibility  for  establishment  matters; 
this  is  an  aspect  of  co-ordination  of  the  authority’s  administrative  arrangements 
rather  than  its  service  to  the  community.  In  some  places  his  department  provides 
common  office  services  and  it  seems  to  be  becoming  increasingly  involved  in 
management  techniques  of  various  kinds. 

Another,  rather  different,  aspect  of  the  Clerk’s  co-ordinative  function  is  his 
position  as  the  leader  of  a team.  The  very  varied  views  we  have  received  about  the 
use  and  value  of  chief  officer’s  meetings  are  summarised;  examples  are  also 
given  of  the  different  forms  which  such  meetings  can  take.  It  seems  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  successful  only  if  a willingness  to  co-operate  already  exists  among 
officers;  they  appear  to  be  particularly  valuable  where  they  give  an  opportunity 
for  a constructive  approach  to  major  problems  and  are  used  to  keep  officers  in 
touch  with  the  thinking  of  political  leaders.  Reference  is  made  to  other,  less 
formal,  meetings  with  chief  officers  arranged  by  Clerks. 

The  Clerk’s  link  with  party  group  leaders  or,  in  non-party  authorities,  leading 
members,  is  a vital  factor  in  his  co-ordinative  function. 

An  indication  is  given  of  the  differences  in  the  interpretation  by  Clerks  of  their 
co-ordinative  role  and  in  the  influence  they  exert,  which  helps  to  create  the 
individual  ‘ atmosphere  ’ possessed  by  each  authority. 

(c)  The  idea  of  a chief  administrative  officer  (paras.  172-188).  The  views  ex- 
pressed to  us  about  the  idea  of  a chief  administrative  officer  are  summarised, 
bearing  in  mind  that  they  did  not  relate  to  a clearly  defined  concept.  There  was  a 
fair  amount  of  support  for  the  idea  of  having  an  officer  whose  position  as  leader 
and  co-ordinator  would  be  more  clearly  recognised  than  that  of  some  present 
Clerks,  on  condition  that  the  professional  position  of  other  chief  officers  was  not 
prejudiced.  There  were  a few  objections  in  principle,  but  most  of  those  who 
dissented  thought  no  change  was  necessary  because  of  the  leadership  already 
given  by  the  Clerk  in  their  authority. 

The  qualifications  required  by  a chief  administrative  officer  were  the  subject  of 
much  comment.  The  general  view  was  that  a legal  qualification  should  not  be 
regarded  as  essential,  but  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  about  the  value 
of  a legal  training  as  a preparation  for  a chief  administrative  officer’s  post. 

(d)  Co-ordination  by  the  treasurer  (paras.  189-203).  Apart  from  the  Clerk,  the 
chief  officer  whose  normal  duties  inevitably  involve  him  in  the  co-ordinative 
process  as  it  affects  all  other  departments  is  the  treasurer,  but  his  co-ordinating 
function  is  of  a very  specialised  nature.  The  degree  of  expertise  involved  in  the 
broad  allocation  of  an  authority’s  financial  resources  is  such  that  the  treasurer 
must  inevitably  take  the  lead  in  providing  guide  lines  to  assist  the  finance  com- 
mittee in  reaching  its  decisions.  Tables  XXXIX  and  XXXIXa  summarise  the 
information  collected  by  means  of  the  postal  questionnaire  about  the  extent  to 
which  authorities  operate  long  term  capital  budgets  covering  a period  of  at  least 
three  years.  Reference  is  made  to  the  practical  difficulties  of  preparing  and 
adhering  to  long-term  practical  programmes,  but  the  attempt  to  do  so  can  have 
a salutary  effect.  Although  the  precise  method  of  settling  priorities  and  the  major 
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factors  and  personalities  influencing  the  final  decision  vary  as  between  authorities) 
the  process  is  inevitably  one  which  involves  the  treasurer  in  negotiations  with 
other  chief  officers  and  service  committees,  with  the  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  and  with  the  political  leadership.  The  treasurer  occupies  a key 
position  also  at  the  various  stages  in  the  preparation  of  annual  revenue  budgets 
and  his  co-ordinative  influence  in  this  sphere  is  always  significant. 

In  the  course  of  his  day  to  day  responsibility  for  the  control  of  expenditure  he 
inevitably  becomes  involved  in  the  proceedings  of  nearly  every  committee  of  the 
council,  being  consulted  about  officers’  reports  with  financial  implications, 
having  an  opportunity  of  making  his  own  written  observations  and  attending  in 
person  or  being  represented  at  all  committee  meetings  where  financial  issues  are 
likely  to  be  raised. 

The  treasurer  provides  some  common  services  for  the  authority  as  a whole. 
He  obviously  plays  some  part  in  establishment  matters.  Computer  services  are  a 
more  recent  development. 

Tables  XL  and  XLa  summarise  the  information  collected  by  means  of  the 
postal  questionnaire  about  the  extent  to  which  authorities  use  central  purchasing. 
The  exact  interpretation  of  this  term  varies  and  the  treasurer  is  involved  to  a 
varying  extent.  This  is  a process  which  is  a co-ordinative  activity  of  a rather 
specialised  and  limited  type.  The  varied  comments  we  received  on  the  value  of 
central  purchasing  are  summarised. 

What  is  most  significant  is  not  so  much  the  individual  methods  of  co-ordination 
employed  by  the  treasurer,  but  his  attitude  towards  his  task  and  the  response  he 
evokes  from  other  officers.  Where  he  is  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  his 
colleagues  he  can  contribute  significantly  to  efficiency  and  harmony  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs. 

The  staff  of  the  treasurer’s  department  are,  in  the  course  of  their  day-to-day 
activities,  inevitably  involved  in  the  detailed  administrative  processes  of  most 
departments. 

(e)  Co-ordination  by  other  officers  (paras.  204-210).  Other  chief  officers  in  the 
normal  course  of  their  duties  must  often  take  the  initiative  in  achieving  co- 
ordination with  their  colleagues.  In  Chapter  12  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
activities  of  ‘ co-ordinating  officers  ’ and  ‘ co-ordinating  committees  ’ (of  officers) 
and  we  heard  of  many  other  meetings  of  groups  of  officers  concerned  with 
particular  problems.  To  be  successful,  co-ordination  must  permeate  every 
department  of  an  authority.  There  was  everywhere  a feeling  that  relationships 
between  chief  officers  ought  to  be  harmonious  and  where  friction  between 
particular  officers  is  remarked  on,  it  is  with  obvious  regret. 

Quite  as  important  as  co-operation  between  heads  of  department,  is  the  type 
of  working  relationships  between  members  of  their  staffs.  The  patterns  of  such 
relationships  are  often  set-by  chief  officers  themselves,  but  sometimes  when  co- 
ordination between  chief  officers  was  imperfect  we  gained  the  impression  that 
the  situation  was  saved  by  good  staff  relations  at  the  working  level. 

The  grouping  of  functions  (paras.  211-278) 

(a)  General  observations  (paras.  211-224).  Earlier  sections  of  this  chapter 
describe  the  varying  numbers  and  scope  of  departments  and  the  network  of 
committees  and  sub-committees  in  different  authorities.  A natural  line  of  thought 
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is  that  the  task  of  co-ordination  would  be  simplified  considerably  if  functions 
were  grouped  under  a comparatively  small  number  of  departments  and  com- 
mittees, since  there  would  then  be  fewer  units  and  these  would  be  more  nearly 
equal  in  scope  and  influence.  Departmental  grouping  and  committee  grouping 
need  not,  however,  necessarily  coincide. 

Despite  the  superficial  attractions  of  the  grouping  of  functions,  there  are 
many  inherent  difficulties.  One  is  the  existence  of  statutory  committees  and 
statutory  appointments  of  officers,  but  there  are  also  non-legal  difficulties  which 
are  less  specific  and  harder  to  overcome.  There  is  the  ‘ professionalism  ’ of  chief 
officers  which  makes  them  reluctant  to  work  under  the  control  of  another 
officer.  There  is  also,  in  some  authorities,  a practical  difficulty  in  the  dispersal  of 
the  council’s  offices.  A further  problem  is  to  secure  officers  with  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  breadth  of  vision  to  be  able  to  carry  responsibility  for  a large 
department.  It  is  significant  that,  in  a number  of  authorities,  the  increasing 
complexity  of  business  has  in  fact  led  to  a proliferation  of  departments  rather 
than  to  a reduction  in  their  numbers. 

The  obstacles  to  the  amalgamation  of  departments  are  matched  by  difficulties 
at  least  as  acute  in  amalgamating  committees.  There  is  the  practical  problem  of 
avoiding  a situation  where  the  scope  of  a committee’s  functions  becomes  too 
wide  for  comprehension  by  members ; in  some  cases  the  increasing  complexity  of 
business  in  recent  years  has  actually  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  extra 
committees.  The  major  obstacle  to  the  amalgamation  of  committees  is,  however, 
said  to  be  the  existence  of  a host  of  committee  and  sub-committee  chairmen  who 
identify  themselves  closely  with  ‘ their  ’ committee  and  are  reluctant  to  see  it 
abolished,  even  if  it  has  ceased  to  fulfil  a useful  purpose. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  we  received  suggestions  from  a number  of  officers 
and  members  that  the  grouping  of  functions  would  have  much  to  commend  it 
and  that,  apart  from  simplifying  co-ordination,  it  would  have  incidental  ad- 
vantages; it  would  encourage  members  to  dissociate  themselves  from  detail  and 
to  concentrate  on  more  fundamental  issues  and  would  also  further  the  interests 
of  those  services  at  present  controlled  by  officers  of  less  administrative  experience, 
power  and  influence  than  their  colleagues  in  larger  departments. 

The  summary  earlier  in  this  chapter  gives  an  indication  of  possible  groupings 
affecting  almost  all  departments.  We  shall  comment  in  detail  on  two  aspects 
only — the  grouping  of  technical  services  and  the  grouping  of  ‘ social  welfare  ’ 
services. 

( b ) The  grouping  of  planning,  architecture  and  technical  services  (paras.  225- 
237).  Arrangements  in  these  services  range  from  the  position  in  some  county 
boroughs  where  all  are  grouped  under  the  surveyor  to  that  in  a large  proportion 
of  the  counties  where  all  have  their  own  chief  officer.  There  may  be  one  main 
committee  to  each  chief  officer  or  head  of  department  in  these  fields,  or  there 
may  be  no  correspondence  between  the  number  of  committees  and  departments. 

The  professional  status  of  engineers,  architects  and  planners  sometimes  makes 
subordination  of  one  to  another  difficult.  Recruitment  is  better  where  head  of 
department  status  can  be  offered,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons,  together  with  the 
growth  of  work,  which  has  led  to  the  setting  up  of  new  departments.  A number  of 
amalgamations  of  committees  in  the  planning  and  technical  field  have  been 
achieved,  despite  the  resistance  of  some  chairmen  and  councillors  and  the 
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increasing  pressure  of  committee  work.  Where  one  committee  deals  with  plan- 
ning and  works  we  found  signs  that  the  heavy  load  of  decisions  led  to  a more 
business-like  approach  through  the  selectivity  shown  in  the  matters  discussed. 

We  can  offer  no  opinion  of  value  on  how  amalgamations  would  work  out  in 
practice:  considerations  about  the  personal  characteristics  of  those  involved  and 
the  degree  of  existing  voluntary  co-ordination  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  we  discussed  these  questions. 

Officers’  opinions  on  departmental  amalgamation  were  mixed.  There  was  much 
emphasis  on  the  different  aims  of  the  professions  concerned  and  the  unsuitability 
of  one  profession  for  managing  a department  including  a different  profession. 

Planning  and  implementing  development  is  essentially  team-work  and  requires 
i uthority  and  vision.  The  role  of  team-leader  of  planning,  with  the  combination 
of  abilities  required,  does  not  appear  to  fit  easily  into  the  present  framework. 
Outside  this  ‘ dynamic  ’ field  there  remains  a wide  variety  of  activities  on  the 
technical  side  of  a recurrent  nature,  e.g.,  building  and  cleansing,  which  do  not 
require  this  type  of  co-ordination,  although  other  arguments  for  amalgamation 
such  as  potential  economies  apply. 

Amalgamation  of  committees  would  simplify  officers’  relations  with  these  and, 
if  joint  reporting  were  required,  might  help  to  ensure  departmental  co-ordination. 
Opinion  was  generally  in  favour  of  functions  at  this  level  being  grouped  for  this 
reason  and  also  because  it  would  integrate  departmental  policies  and  save  time. 
A main  problem  in  the  way  of  grouping  the  busier  committees  is  the  resulting 
load  of  work,  which  could,  however,  be  drastically  reduced  through  delegation. 
There  are  many  other  committees  whose  business  is  relatively  small.  Where  it 
cannot  be  seriously  argued  that  a separate  committee  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  achievement,  we  feel  that  amalgamation  of  function  is  certainly 
needed,  as  may  also  be  the  case  with  committees  whose  functions  overlap  unduly 
with  those  of  others. 

In  general  we  suggest  that  the  committee  structure  should  be  related  above  all 
to  the  purposes  of  the  community  and  the  value  placed  on  them,  rather  than  to 
the  type  of  work  or  the  geographical  area  or  the  clientele  to  be  served.  As,  for 
example,  the  planning  of  an  integrated  human  environment  tends  to  become  a 
principal  goal,  so  the  marrying  of  the  work  of  specialists  towards  this  goal 
should  become  a prominent  purpose  of  the  committee  organisation. 

(c)  The  grouping  of ' social  welfare  ’ services  (paras.  238-278).  The  possibility 
of  grouping  together  departments  and  committees  which  are  concerned  with 
social  welfare  is  considered  first  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children’s  service. 
The  emphasis  on  ensuring  the  independent  status  of  the  service  in  the  period 
immediately  following  the  report  of  the  Curtis  Committee  has  been  replaced 
more  recently  by  a feeling  in  many  quarters  that  there  is  now  a need  for  a co- 
ordinated social  welfare  service  directed  towards  families  as  a whole.  The  factors 
contributing  to  this  attitude  are  various — the  need  for  liaison  between  social 
workers  at  field  work  level,  which  is  made  more  difficult  by  fragmentation  not 
only  between  local  authority  departments  but  also  at  the  central  government 
level;  the  lowly  position  of  children’s  committees  and  then  officers  in  the 
hierarchy  in  some  authorities;  the  tendency  of  children’s  committees  to  become 
immersed  in  detail.  The  creation  of  a department  with  overall  responsibility  for 
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social  welfare  would,  however,  raise  certain  problems;  for  example,  the  back- 
ground and  qualifications  of  the  chief  officer  responsible  and  also  the  exact  scope 
of  the  new  department  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Children’s  officers  whom  we  met  are  now  convinced  of  the  need  for  co-ordina- 
tion at  the  field  work  level  and  many  have  made  great  efforts  in  this  direction  in 
recent  years,  but  there  are  basic  difficulties  under  the  present  administrative 
arrangements.  Not  all,  however,  would  accept  that  it  is  either  desirable  or 
necessary  for  all  the  social  welfare  services  to  be  merged  in  a single  department. 
A number,  nevertheless,  would  no  longer  press  for  the  separate  existence  of  a 
children’s  department,  although  some  are  apprehensive  about  the  alternatives 
suggested. 

Those  children’s  officers  we  met  were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
service  being  under  the  control  of  a medical  officer.  There  was  less  hostility,  but 
little  positive  enthusiasm,  for  the  idea  of  placing  the  service  under  the  wing  of  the 
chief  education  officer.  The  position  of  the  children’s  officer  and  the  children’s 
committee  in  the  hierarchy  precludes  the  possibility  of  placing  the  children’s 
officer  himself  in  charge.  Most  favoured  the  idea  of  a new  type  of  officer  with 
responsibility  for  social  welfare,  exercising  overall  control  over  a number  of 
specialist  departments;  but  they  stressed  that  he  should  have  a social  service 
rather  than  a purely  administrative  background. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that  a general  social  welfare  department 
would  include  the  whole  of  the  children’s  and  welfare  services,  but  those  who 
commented  realised  that  more  complex  problems  were  involved  in  the  decision 
as  to  whether  to  include  certain  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  health  and  education 
departments. 

After  approaching  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  children’s  service, 
we  continue  with  a summary  of  views  expressed  over  a wider  field  and,  in 
particular,  those  relating  to  the  welfare  services.  Whereas  attempts  to  merge  the 
children’s  service  in  a larger  department  have  been  comparatively  rare  and  have 
often  produced  difficulties,  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a larger  number  of 
authorities  where  the  welfare  and  health  departments  and  sometimes  the 
committees  also  were  amalgamated. 

In  those  authorities  where  welfare  and  health  services  are  merged,  the  medical 
officers  (who  were  invariably  the  chief  officers)  all  strongly  supported  the 
arrangement  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  support  also  from  other  officers  and 
members.  In  these  authorities  we  received  no  direct  criticisms  of  the  amalgama- 
tion, but  it  must  be  stressed  that  we  did  not  hear  the  opinions  of  those  directly 
concerned  in  the  welfare  services. 

In  those  authorities  where  the  services  are  separate  opinions  were  divided. 
Some  welfare  officers  thought  that  all  local  authority  services  concerned  with 
social  welfare  should  be  grouped  (one  suggested  that  the  ideal  departmental  head 
would  be  a medical  officer  who  was  also  a sociologist) ; others,  however,  were 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  having  a separate  welfare  department.  A number 
of  medical  officers  (although  not  quite  all)  would  welcome  the  idea  of  amalgama- 
tion and  most  assumed  the  combined  department  would  be  under  their  control.  A 
number  of  other  officers  and  members  favoured  the  grouping  of  services,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  and  some  were  in  favour  of  combining  the  committees.  There 
were,  however,  other  officers  and  members  who  were  doubtful  of  the  value  of 
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amalgamation,  partly  because  of  the  problem  of  finding  a suitable  officer  to 
assume  overall  control. 

These  views  are  not  necessarily  representative  and  we  cannot  attempt  to 
generalise  from  them.  Our  information  is,  however,  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
variety  of  approaches  to  the  problem  and  some  of  the  difficulties  involved. 

A detailed  scheme  of  reorganisation  of  the  social  services  prepared  for  one 
authority,  but  for  various  reasons  not  then  adopted,  is  described.  An  abortive 
attempt  by  another  authority  to  introduce  a co-ordinated  family  service  is  an 
illustration  of  the  problems  involved  in  defining  the  exact  scope  of  the  service 
and  also  of  the  difficulties  in  bringing  about  a change  of  this  kind. 

The  advice  given  to  the  new  London  Boroughs  in  1964  by  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  Organisation  and  Methods  Committee  was  that  the  balance  of 
advantage  lay  in  the  integration  of  health  and  welfare  in  one  department, 
although  officers  concerned  with  specifically  welfare  matters  should  be  given 
both  senior  status  and  substantial  rates  of  pay. 


CHAPTER  9.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEES — 

TYPES  OF  DECISION  AND  DELEGATION  TO  OFFICERS. 

Introductory  (paras.  1-10) 

The  appointment  of  committees,  an  obvious  expedient  to  enable  members  to 
deal  with  matters  collectively  for  which  full  council  meetings  are  inappropriate, 
is  provided  for  by  statute.  A council  has  wide  freedom,  despite  certain  statutory 
requirements,  as  to  the  type  and  size  of  committees  and  committee  structure 
it  sets  up.  The  size  of  a committee  affects  the  way  in  which  it  behaves,  and  the 
sub-committee  structure  the  extent  to  which  members  specialise.  The  very  large 
committee,  without  specialisation  amongst  its  members,  appears  to  be  unsuitable 
for  work  on  matters  of  complexity  and  unmanageable  if  a high  level  of  general 
participation  is  attempted  on  a large  number  of  items.  Symptoms  of  the  inade- 
quate committee  are  the  well-documented  tendency  to  avoid  discussion  of  major 
policy  in  favour  of  talk  on  minor  matters,  repetitiousness,  ‘ hobby-horse  riding  ’ 
and  perfunctory  discussion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  agenda.  The  typical  local 
government  committee,  because  of  its  cumbersome  nature  and  its  discontinuity, 
cannot  administer  in  the  normal  sense  of  the  word.  Its  limitations  are  overcome 
chiefly  by  the  appointment  of  officers  and  of  chairmen  who  take  action  on  its 
behalf.  In  a large  and  growing  authority  the  proliferation  of  sub-committees 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  increase  of  business  and  the  system  would  ‘ clog  up  ’ 
without  selection  of  items  for  committee  and  extensive  devolution. 

The  tendency  of  the  law,  however,  is  to  force  matters  for  decision  towards  the 
top  level  in  the  structure,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  good  manage- 
ment that  decisions  should  be  taken  at  the  lowest  competent  level  in  an  organisa- 
tion. This  is  sometimes  seen  as  a conflict  between  efficiency  and  democracy, 
which,  we  argue,  does  not  necessarily  exist.  The  argument  that  undue  resort  to 
decision-making  in  committee  is  an  escape  from  responsibility  was  made  by 
some  members  and  officers  whom  we  interviewed.  The  frequently  met  distinction 
between  policy  and  execution  is  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
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Decisions  before  Committees  (paras.  11-52) 

(a)  Towards  a definition  of  policy  {paras.  11-21).  Agendas  are  often  heavily 
weighted  with  reports  not  requiring  any  specific  decisions  although  action  often 
arises  from  these,  so  that  a committee  agenda  does  not  necessarily  indicate  in 
practice  the  balance  between  deliberative  items  and  those  put  in  only  for  the 
conveyance  of  information.  Distinction  between  policy  and  executive  decisions 
is  more  difficult,  although  it  is  often  used  to  great  practical  effect  in  determining 
the  members’  sphere  and  that  of  the  officers,  and  its  importance  was  emphasised 
by  a number  of  officers  and  members  who  gave  us  information  and  opinions. 
Some  saw  a firm  distinction  between  policy  and  administration  as  a main  road 
to  reform. 

The  possibility  of  such  a distinction  is  discussed,  including  the  close  relation 
of  policy  to  the  values  of  the  members  and  the  goals  they  wish  to  achieve. 
Policy-making,  it  seems  generally  accepted,  involves  laying  down  objectives  and 
determining  broad  priorities,  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  scope  and  freedom  for 
officers  to  use  their  specialist  skills  and  knowledge  most  effectively. 

Examples  are  given  of  unquestionable  matters  of  policy,  all  having  significant 
social  implications  and  possessing  elements  of  controversy.  Policy  definitions 
often  arise  from  specific  cases  or  limited  practical  problems;  committees  some- 
times proceed  by  a kind  of  case-law,  a dependency  on  precedents  arising  from 
earlier  decisions  on  particular  problems.  A succession  of  detailed  decisions  may 
eventually  constitute  a policy.  (Consistency  however  can  easily  be  lost  unless  there 
is  a general  formulation  of  policy,  and  in  one  authority  the  position  was  very 
confused  because  influential  members  refused  to  be  bound  in  particular  instances 
by  their  decisions  on  principles  of  planning).  Because  administrative  schemes 
for  the  execution  of  policy  often  bring  out  policy  issues  which  had  previously 
been  overlooked,  they  sometimes  form  a stimulus  for  the  members  to  make  a 
clearer  definition  of  objectives. 

The  distribution  of  resources  between  services  is  a matter  of  policy,  of  reconcilia- 
tion of  objectives.  Allocation  of  benefits  to  localities  can  be  governed  by  neutral 
criteria  of  local  needs  or  each  case  can  be  argued  as  a matter  of  policy  subject 
to  political  pressures.  At  what  level  the  allocation  of  resources  within  a service 
ceases  to  be  a matter  of  policy  is  perhaps  impossible  to  define.  It  may  be  held 
that  the  most  important  policy  issue  is  to  define  the  most  competent  and  efficient 
level  at  which  this  type  of  decision  can  be  made  in  the  interests  of  the  service 
concerned.  The  fixing  of  the  general  level  of  expenditure  is  of  course  a pre- 
eminent issue  of  policy. 

(b)  Executive  matters  (paras.  22-42).  Some  committees  we  have  attended 
have  not  formulated  policy  on  any  matters  before  them;  all  their  decisions  may 
be  termed  executive.  Examples  are  given  of  lists  of  decisions  taken  at  single 
meetings. 

A wide  range  of  specialist  decisions  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  within 
the  competence  of  a specialist  officer.  In  some  authorities  building  plans  are 
almost  entirely  the  concern  of  the  officers  and  in  others  much  trouble  is  taken 
over  putting  them  to  the  members  for  scrutiny.  Aesthetic  decisions  are  a doubtful 
field  in  which  an  officer’s  decision — although  he  may  be  an  architect — is  not 
always  trusted,  or  in  which  members  feel  a great  deal  of  interest  and  are  therefore 
unwilling  to  leave  in  professional  hands.  Committees  vary  widely  in  the  extent 
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to  which  they  participate  in  choosing  furnishings.  It  is  sometimes  entirely  a 
members’  task  and  sometimes  entirely  an  officers’.  Financial  control  is  often 
attempted  by  approving  lists  of  accounts  and  payments  or  arrangements  in 
connection  with  loans,  but  our  impression  was  that  this  was  of  little  value  and 
often  recognised  as  such  by  members,  although  it  may  occasionally  provide 
talking-points,  the  form  without  the  substance  of  financial  control.  An  account 
is  given  of  the  variation  in  the  procedures  adopted  for  selecting  tenders,  a matter 
which  in  some  authorities  did  not  appear  to  have  been  given  careful  study  to 
ensure  that  the  best  use  was  made  of  expert  advice. 

Casework  is  a field  where  different  committees,  even  within  the  same  authority, 
interpret  their  responsibilities  in  widely  varying  ways.  Committees  or  sub- 
committees in  charge  of  old  people’s  homes  sometimes  have  specified  powers  of 
management  over  such  matters  as  meal-times  and  fire-drills.  Admissions  to 
homes  may  be  determined  by  committee,  by  a chairman  or  by  officers.  Some 
committees  insist  on  having  the  names  of  welfare  cases ; elsewhere  anonymity  is 
the  rule.  Similar  variations  were  found  in  the  extent  to  which  education  special 
services  committees,  health  committees  and  housing  committees,  were  involved 
in  decisions  on  individual  cases.  Casework  is  of  high  interest  to  many  members, 
but  discussion  of  individual  problems  in  committee  we  found  often  uninformed 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  advice  of  the  officers 
Like  casework,  planning  decisions  demand  an  intimate  knowledge  of  particulars 
and  a regard  for  personal  rights.  A large  proportion  of  planning  decisions  are 
applications  of  defined  policy  and  essentially  executive.  To  treat  applications 
differently  and  allow  random  personal  considerations  to  enter  into  the  process 
can  lead  to  a dissolution  of  policy.  Local  interests,  legal  considerations  and  the 
failure  to  define  planning  policy  with  sufficient  clarity  keep  business  on  all  types 
of  planning  applications  at  committee  level,  and  the  members  sometimes  exercise 
a combined  role  of  policy-maker,  policy-executant  and  judge  in  each  case. 

(c)  The  reasons  for  members’  involvement  in  details  of  administration  {paras.  43- 
52).  Observations  are  quoted  from  some  authorities  that  members  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  matters  of  detail  were  often  resistant  to  any  suggestion  that  they 
should  give  this  up.  Concern  with  detail  was  explained  as  due  to  members’ 
sensitivity  to  public  reaction,  a general  wish  to  know  ‘ what  was  going  on  ’,  a 
retreat  from  problems  of  policy,  the  determination  of  larger  issues  outside  the 
committee,  a historical  distrust  of  officials  ’,  the  doctrine  that  a members’ 
duties  were  to  exercise  power  and  watch  the  officers,  the  relatively  slight  amount 
of  business  in  smaller  authorities  which  gives  members  the  time  to  discuss  trivia, 
and  the  degree  of  inherent  interest  to  members  in  certain  types  of  subject.  It  can 
also  be  argued  that  dealing  with  detail  enables  members  to  keep  policy  under 
review  in  a practical  way,  and  we  noted  cases  of  policy  definition  emerging  from 
a routine  consideration  of  executive  action. 

The  placing  of  matters  of  detail  before  committees  was  also  blamed  upon  the 
weakness  of  officers  who  failed  to  distinguish  between  policy  and  execution 
who  wished  to  boost  their  reputations  or  save  their  departments  from  appearing 
inactive,  who  were  afraid  to  take  responsibility  and  who  erred  on  the  side  of 
timidity.  It  was  also  explained  as  a way  of  interesting  members  and  necessary 
because  it  was  difficult  to  decide  what  was  contentious  or  what  was  a matter  on 
which  officers  would  eventually  be  glad  of  members’  support.  The  importance  of 
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the  influence  of  officers  on,this  matter  emerges  from  the  great  variation  in  the 
amount  of  detail  going  to  parallel  committees  in  the  same  authority  and  the 
influence  of  Clerks  who  have  taken  a strong  lead  in  encouraging  officers  to  cut 
down  the  detail  they  take  to  committees.  The  fear  that  delegation  to  officers  is 
illegal  is  another  important  influence  in  this  matter. 

Officers’  action  (paras.  53-64) 

Devolution  of  minor  matters  to  officers  is  opposed  by  members  who  find  interest 
and  satisfaction  in  considering  these ; it  gives  new  definition  to  the  jobs  of  both 
members  and  officers  and  therefore  may  be  expected  to  have  a direct  effect  on 
recruitment. 

Many  councillors  and  chief  officers  whom  we  interviewed  emphasised  the 
importance  of  increased  delegation.  The  replies  to  questions  we  sent  to  a number 
of  Clerks  indicated  that  only  a minority  felt  members  were  interfering  in  executive 
matters.  Some  chief  officers  whom  we  interviewed  felt  that  what  authority  they 
exercised  should  follow  from  the  trust  they  inspired  in  members,  and  they  had 
gained  wide  freedom  of  action  in  the  confidence  that  their  committees  would 
back  their  actions  retrospectively.  Another  wide  area  of  action  by  officers  covers 
informally  assumed  powers,  regarded  as  reasonable  by  the  members,  which  do 
not  normally  require  confirmation  by  committee.  In  a very  large  authority 
problems  of  size  make  it  less  easy  for  chief  officers  to  exercise  assumed  powers  of 
this  kind.  Newly  appointed  officers  may  be  reluctant  to  act  on  such  an  informal 
basis.  In  some  authorities  there  is  a tradition  of  hostility  to  allowing  power  to 
officers  which  is  difficult  to  surmount. 

A list  of  actual  delegations  to  officers  is  appended  to  the  chapter.  It  is  found 
that  a high  proportion  of  matters  brought  to  some  committees  would  be  un- 
necessary if  all  these  delegations  were  made  in  a single  authority,  thereby  saving 
a considerable  amount  of  members’  time.  A large  number  of  the  powers  in  the 
list  are  in  practice  exercised  by  officers  in  many  authorities  without  specific 
written  authority  but  as  part  of  their  interpretation  of  their  executive  role.  All 
the  functions  listed  can  be  interpreted  as  of  an  executive  nature. 

Conclusion  (paras.  65-66) 

We  state  our  view,  shared  by  many  of  those  we  interviewed,  that  the  devolution 
of  business  to  officers  is  a condition  of  efficiency  and  conducive  to  the  recruitment 
of  the  type  of  member  whom  we  would  consider  most  valuable,  although  many 
existing  members  would,  wrongly  in  our  opinion,  regard  this  as  undemocratic. 
There  seem  to  be  variations  in  the  interpretation  of  the  legal  position  regarding 
delegation  to  officers. 


CHAPTER  10.  AGENDAS,  MINUTES  AND  REPORTS. 

Introduction  (paras.  1-8) 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  tools  of  the  committee  system — agendas  and 
reports  submitted  to  committees,  minuting,  methods  of  reporting  from  sub- 
committees to  committees  and  from  committees  to  the  council,  and  the  com- 
munication of  decisions  to  those  responsible  for  applying  them.  It  concentrates 
on  form  rather  than  on  content. 
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Replies  to  the  postal  questionnaire  show  that  the  average  amount  of  paper 
circulated  to  members  tends  to  increase  with  increases  in  population  and  is  in 
general  considerably  larger  in  the  London  Boroughs  than  in  county  boroughs 
and  somewhat  larger  in  county  boroughs  (particularly  in  the  largest)  than  in 
counties.  Councillors  in  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  receive  about 
the  same  amount  of  paper,  but  those  in  rural  districts  slightly  less.  There  is, 
however,  a great  variation  between  authorities  of  the  same  type  and  size.  The 
‘ record  ’ is  held  by  a county  borough  and  an  outer  London  Borough,  each  of 
which  produce  1,000  sheets  of  paper  per  member  in  a typical  month,  excluding 
papers  relating  to  ‘ education  ’.  A member  of  an  education  committee  can  receive 
in  a typical  month  anything  from  3 to  500  foolscap  sheets  of  paper  relating  to 
‘ education  ’ only.  Behind  these  variations  lies  a wide  divergence  of  practice  and 
also  of  philosophy. 

This  chapter  includes  information  about  some  of  the  different  procedures 
which  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  and  the  views  expressed  by  those  res- 
ponsible for  them  in  the  authorities  where  we  made  our  personal  enquiries  and 
in  others  from  which  we  received  written  information  and  comments.  The  study 
incorporates  also  information  yielded  by  a postal  survey  of  procedures  in  28  of 
the  new  London  Boroughs,  undertaken  at  our  request  by  the  London  Boroughs 
Management  Services  Unit. 


The  submission  of  information  to  committees  and  sub-committees  (paras.  9-58) 

(a)  Agendas  {paras . 10-22).  In  11  of  the  28  London  Boroughs  and  in  most  of 
the  authorities  outside  London  from  which  we  received  information,  the  form 
of  agenda  used  is  merely  a list  of  items  for  discussion;  officers’  reports  are 
prepared  separately  and  appended.  In  nine  London  Boroughs  and  in  a few  of  the 
other  authorities  we  investigated  agendas  include  some  details  of  the  subject  for 
discussion  but  have  officers’  reports  appended  also.  In  three  London  Boroughs, 
but  in  none  of  the  other  authorities,  the  agenda  includes  all  the  reports  in  a single 
document,  (five  London  Boroughs  use  more  than  one  method). 

There  are  various  conventions  affecting  the  order  of  items  on  an  agenda.  Some 
are  extremely  well  arranged,  but  others  are  a jumble  of  important  and  trival 
items.  This  is  a matter  which  would  repay  careful  consideration,  since  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  a particular  item  can  often  be  affected  by  its  position 
on  the  agenda. 

Some  agendas  invariably  include  ‘ Any  other  business  ’ as  the  last  item,  but  in 
other  authorities  this  practice  is  discouraged. 

In  all  but  one  of  the  authorities  from  which  we  received  information,  main 
committee  agendas  are  circulated  in  advance.  In  this  authority  at  only  one 
committee  (apart  from  the  education  committee)  do  members  see  a copy  of  the 
agenda  at  any  time,  although  reports  on  important  items  are  circulated.  This 
procedure  is  defended,  on  a number  of  grounds,  by  the  majority  of  officers  and 
appears  to  be  accepted  by  members. 

The  Clerk’s  department  is  concerned  with  agendas  for  all  committees  and 
sub-committees,  with  the  exception  in  many  cases  of  the  education  committee 
and  very  occasionally  other  committees.  Most  Clerks  regard  their  duty  of 
supervising  agendas  and  also  of  being  responsible  for  minuting  and  preparing 
reports  to  the  council  as  a significant  factor  in  their  co-ordinative  function.  On 
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the  other  hand,  those  education  officers  who  have  retained  the  right  to  prepare 
agendas,  minutes  and  reports  for  their  own  meetings  consider  this  to  be  of 
considerable  importance  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

The  content  of  an  agenda  obviously  to  some  extent  determines  its  form  and 
we  have  received  many  suggestions  from  officers — and  a few  from  members — 
that  agendas  are,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  cluttered  with  items  which  should  not 
ideally  be  referred  to  committee. 

( b ) Written  reports  {paras.  23-51).  In  all  the  authorities  investigated  officers 
submitted  at  least  some  of  their  reports  to  committees  in  writing  and  most  of 
these  were  circulated  in  advance.  The  postal  questionnaire  showed,  however, 
that  in  32  authorities  all  the  papers,  and  in  10  others  more  than  half,  were 
received  less  than  two  clear  days  before  the  meeting  to  which  they  related.  We 
received  many  comments  on  the  value  of  circulating  papers  in  advance,  despite 
the  difficulties  involved,  and  these  are  confirmed  by  our  own  observations.  There 
were  some  criticisms,  however,  that  members  did  not  always  read  their  reports. 

In  many  authorities,  including  most  of  the  London  Boroughs,  chief  officers 
send  their  own  reports  direct  to  members.  In  most  of  the  London  Boroughs 
the  treasurer  and  the  establishment  officer  are  in  some  way  consulted  in  advance 
about  reports  which  concern  them  (the  exact  method  varies).  During  our  in- 
vestigations we  received  many  comments  on  different  arrangements  for  con- 
sultation between  officers  about  reports.  Sometimes  chief  officers  regard  their 
reports  as  a chance  to  express  a departmental  point  of  view,  but  many  have 
indicated  that  this  only  applies  to  items  which  do  not  impinge  on  the  work  of 
other  departments.  We  have  seen  some  examples  of  lack  of  co-ordination  in 
verbal  comments  on  circulated  reports  made  by  officers  in  committee  and  in 
reports  tabled  at  meetings. 

In  the  London  Boroughs  as  a whole,  54%  of  the  reports  of  officers  make  a 
formal  recommendation  rather  than  inviting  the  committee  to  give  instructions 
on  a general  statement  of  the  issues  or  to  choose  between  alternatives;  the 
percentages  for  individual  Boroughs,  however,  vary  from  5%  to  95%.  In  the 
authorities  we  investigated  we  saw  examples  of  both  methods. 

In  an  average  London  Borough,  during  a 12  months’  cycle  of  main  committeeSj 
395  items  were  submitted  for  decision  and  99  for  information.  Our  own  ex- 
perience was  that  the  balance  varies  considerably  in  different  committees,  being 
conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  business,  the  degree  of  delegation  to  officers 
and  the  attitudes  of  members  and  officers  towards  the  submission  of  items  purely 
for  information. 

Examples  are  given  of  the  wide  variety  of  items  which  we  saw  submitted  to 
committees  either  for  information  or  for  formal  confirmation,  some  involving 
a quite  startling  degree  of  detail.  The  reasons  for  giving  this  information  are 
examined,  together  with  the  efforts  made  by  some  authorities  to  devise  less 
cumbersome  methods  of  keeping  committees  ‘ in  the  picture  ’. 

Some  of  the  reports  we  saw  on  relatively  important  matters  referred  to 
committees  for  decision  were  extremely  well  drafted  and  some  gave  an  indication 
of  careful  consultation  between  officers  beforehand.  The  practice  of  submitting 
joint  reports  seemed  to  be  particularly  helpful  to  a committee.  Other  reports 
were  less  successful,  often  because  their  subject  matter  was  wholly  trivial  or 
because  insignificant  items  were  interspersed  between  those  of  considerably 
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more  weight.  Attempts  by  officers  elsewhere  to  group  uncontentious  items  to- 
gether so  that  they  can  be  disposed  of  quickly  seemed  particularly  successful. 
Reports  by  one  officer  are  described  in  some  detail  as  an  object  lesson  oh  how 
information  should  not  be  presented. 

One  instance  is  quoted  which  suggests  that  sometimes  a comparatively  junior 
officer  can  influence  the  amount  of  material  submitted  to  a committee. 

Information  provided  by  consultants  is  in  a separate  category  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  their  reports  to  committee  requires  special  consideration. 

(c)  Verbal  reports  (paras.  52-58).  These  are  made  to  committees  for  a variety 
of  reasons — to  supplement  written  reports,  to  introduce  items  of  ‘ Any  other 
business  because  of  the  confidential  nature  of  the  item  or,  in  a few  authorities, 
as  a matter  of  general  practice. 

Some  officers  supplement  written  reports  by  illuminating  and  helpful  com- 
ments, others  say  too  much  and  some  even  paraphrase  or  read  verbatim  the 
report  they  have  already  circulated.  Items  of  ‘ Any  other  business  ’ are  difficult 
to  present  if  they  are  at  all  complex.  The  practice  of  dealing  verbally  with  con- 
fidential items  appears  acceptable  to  committees. 

Our  limited  experience  of  authorities  which  present  the  bulk  of  their  business 
verbally  is  that  die  reports  are  usually,  although  not  invariably,  competently 
presented.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  co-ordination  between  departments,  despite 
the  fact  that  reports  are  not  written. 

It  is  rare  for  members  to  initiate  items  for  consideration  by  a committee, 
although  they  are  sometimes  able  to  submit  useful  information  on  items  raised 
by  officers  because  of  their  local  knowledge  or  their  experience  in  a particular 
field. 

Minuting,  reporting  and  action  (paras.  59-88) 

(a)  Minutes  of  committees  and  sub-committees  (paras.  59-70).  In  most  of  the 
London  Boroughs  the  Clerk’s  department  is  responsible  for  minuting  the 
proceedings  of  all  the  committees  and  sub-committees.  Some  of  the  education 
departments  are,  however,  responsible  for  their  own  minutes  and  this  is  also 
the  case  in  most  of  the  authorities  we  investigated.  Most  authorities  adopt  the 
same  pattern  for  the  minutes  of  all  their  committees. 

In  just  over  half  the  London  Boroughs  committee  minutes  include  a prdcis  of 
the  information  on  which  the  decision  is  based;  of  the  remainder  about  half 
record  only  decisions  and  the  rest  use  a mixture  of  both  systems.  In  most  of  the 
authorities  we  investigated  outside  London  short  minutes  seem  to  be  favoured 
and  where  changes  have  been  made  in  recent  years  they  tend  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  shorter  rather  than  longer  minutes.  There  are,  however,  exceptions.  There  is 
evidence  in  some  authorities  of  consultation  with  chief  officers  and,  probably 
more  rarely,  with  chairmen,  before  the  final  minutes  are  produced. 

The  practice  of  circulating  minutes  varies  and  is  linked  to  some  extent  with 
whether  minutes  are  submitted  in  full  from  sub-committees  to  main  committees 
and  from  main  committees  to  the  council  for  approval. 

Even  where  they  are  not  circulated,  it  seems  to  be  unusual  for  minutes  of  main 
committees  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting;  in  some  authorities  the  full  .minutes 
or  the  headings  of  sub-committee  minutes  are  read,  although  we  have  the 
impression  that  in  general  this  practice  is  not  popular. 
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(b)  Reporting  from  sub-committees  to  main  committees  {paras.  71-76).  It  is 
usual  for  the  Clerk  to  be  responsible  for  preparing  reports  from  those  sub- 
committees and  main  committees  for  which  his  department  produces  minutes. 

In  16  of  the  London  Boroughs  and  in  most  of  the  authorities  we  investigated 
sub-committee  minutes  are  submitted  in  full  to  main  committees  and,  where 
the  business  is  comparatively  simple,  this  procedure  has  much  to  commend 
it,  since  it  saves  the  labour  of  producing  special  reports  and  keeps  the  parent 
committee  fully  informed.  A number  of  observations  we  have  received  suggest, 
however,  that  the  question  of  reports  to  education  committees  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a special  case,  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  business,  the  tendency 
to  delegate  some  powers  to  sub-committees  and  the  fact  that  the  main  committee 
meets  in  public;  strong  arguments  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  selective 
reporting. 

(c)  Reporting  from  main  committees  to  other  committees  and  to  the  council 
{paras.  77-87).  The  procedure  for  making  references  from  one  main  committee 
to  another  varies. 

In  all  the  London  Boroughs  there  is  in  practice  a report  to  the  council  from 
each  main  committee  which  has  met  since  the  last  council  meeting,  but  this  is 
not  invariably  the  case  in  the  other  authorities  we  investigated.  Some  authorities 
arrange  for  periodical  progress  reports  to  be  submitted  by  each  committee  for 
the  information  of  the  council. 

We  noticed  a variety  of  methods  of  reporting  from  committees  to  the  council 
and  these  are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  degree  of  delegation  of  power  to 
committees.  In  some  authorities  the  complete  minutes  of  all  committees  (in- 
cluding those  with  considerable  delegated  powers)  are  circulated  with  the 
agenda.  This  sytem  ensures  that  all  members  of  the  council  are  given  full  in- 
formation and  saves  the  labour  of  officers.  Some  disadvantages  have,  however, 
been  suggested  to  us — members  may  be  confused  by  too  much  paper  and  dis- 
tracted from  giving  serious  consideration  to  major  issues  by  a mass  of  information 
about  minor  decisions  which  the  council  has  no  power  to  alter;  there  are  also 
potential  difficulties  where  confidential  items  are  involved.  Where  full  minutes 
are  circulated  to  the  council  various  methods  are  used  in  different  authorities  to 
distinguish  between  those  items  which  are  for  decision  and  those  which  are 
submitted  for  information  only,  although  there  is  nevertheless  often  in  practice  a 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  on  items  on  which  the  decision  has  already 
been  taken  by  committees. 

In  other  authorities  only  certain  sections  of  the  minutes  are  selected  and  printed 
for  submission  to  the  council  (the  remaining  sections  are  recorded  in  the  minute 
book  only).  The  items  submitted  are  in  the  main  those  on  which  a decision  is 
required,  but  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  a minute  sometimes  depends  on 
convention  rather  than  on  the  specific  powers  which  have  been  delegated  to  the 
committee. 

A third  method  is  the  submission  of  selective  reports,  rather  than  minutes  or 
sections  of  minutes,  to  the  council.  Often  considerably  more  detail  is  included 
in  the  report  on  the  particular  items  selected  than  appears  in  the  committee 
minutes.  This  system  is  strongly  supported  by  those  who  use  it,  since  it  ensures 
that  the  attention  of  members  is  focussed  on  important  items,  on  which  they 
receive  full  information.  Where  reporting  is  selective  the  view  of  chairmen  is 
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sometimes  sought  on  what  should  be  included,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  decision  is 
often  made  administratively  and  is  dependent  on  precedent  and  experience 
rather  than  on  a clear  cut  distinction  between  delegated  and  non-delegated 
matters. 

(d)  The  initiation  of  action  (para.  88).  A variety  of  methods  are  used  to  ensure 
that  committee  decisions  are  translated  into  action  by  the  appropriate  officers. 
Sometimes  they  take  action  on  the  basis  of  the  whole  of,  or  extracts  from, 
minutes  or  draft  minutes  but  in  some  authorities  they  receive  a memorandum  or 
‘ decision  sheet  ’ from  the  Clerk’s  department.  Occasionally  it  is  assumed  that 
they  are  adequately  informed  of  decisions  by  being  present  at  the  meeting. 


CHAPTER  11.  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  STAFF 

Introduction  (paras.  1-2) 

This  chapter  relates  to  certain  aspects  of  the  arrangements  for  the  appointment 
of  staff.  Such  evidence  as  we  have  on  short-listing  and  interviewing  techniques 
and  the  use  made  of  consultants  or  confidential  reports  has  been  collected 
incidentally. 

We  deal  first  with  the  appointment  of  ‘officers’.  The  appointment  of  teachers 
which  involves  special  factors,  is  considered  separately  in  a later  section  of  the 
chapter. 

The  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  officers  (paras.  3-51) 

(a)  Statistical  information  (paras.  3-11).  Tables  XLI  and  XLIa  show  that  in  one 
London  Borough  and  148  of  the  684  other  authorities  answering  the  postal 
questionnaire  committees  or  sub-committees  interview  candidates  for  all 
appointments  of  whatever  level.  In  general,  the  smaller  the  authority  the  greater 
the  likelihood  of  all  interviews  being  conducted  by  committees  and  committees 
are  more  likely  to  conduct  all  interviews  in  second-tier  than  in  first-tier  author- 
ities. An  analysis  by  geographical  area  shows  that  committees  are  most  likely  to 
conduct  all  interviews  in  Wales  and  least  likely  in  the  South-East  of  England. 

There  are  another  100  local  authorities  where  no  interviews  are  conducted  by 
officers  alone,  without  the  presence  of  chairmen  or  other  committee  members. 

In  307  authorities,  officers  (alone)  do  not  conduct  the  interviews  for  any  posts 
above  the  level  of  APT  II. 

Chairmen  and/or  deputy  chairmen  are  responsible  for  some  interviews  in  67  % 
of  the  counties,  85  % of  the  county  boroughs,  60  % of  the  non-county  boroughs, 
47  % of  the  urban  districts,  38  % of  the  rural  districts  and  48  % of  the  London 
Boroughs. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in  the  level  of  appointments  for  which 
interviews  are  conducted  by  officers  only  in  different  departments;  in  general 
Clerks,  treasurers,  and  also  architects  tend  to  make  appointments  to  a fairly 
high  level. 

In  some  departments  of  some  authorities  officers  interview  candidates  for 
posts  up  to  lettered  grade  ‘ I 
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(b)  The  extent  to  which  authorities  have  fixed  procedures  for  interviews  (paras . 
12-15).  There  is  a considerable  variation  in  the  extent  to  which  procedures  for 
making  appointments  are  precisely  defined,  both  as  between  authorities  and  as 
between  different  departments  of  the  same  authority.  Sometimes,  for  example,  a 
system  is  defined  in  considerable  detail  in  a council’s  standing  orders  but  at  the 
other  extreme  the  guidance  of  a chairman  or  even  of  a committee  is  sometimes 
sought  on  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  to  fill  every  vacancy. 

(c)  Factors  determining  who  conducts  interviews  (paras.  16-22).  The  factors 
determining  whether  interviews  are  conducted  by  committee  members,  chairmen 
or  officers  are  closely  related  to  their  own  attitudes.  Many  elected  members  take 
the  view  that  at  least  for  the  more  senior  appointments,  interviews  should  be 
conducted  by  committees  since  the  officers  appointed  will  be  in  close  contact 
with  members;  there  is  also  a feeling  that  a group  of  laymen  are  adept  at  judging 
the  personal  qualities  required  of  a senior  officer.  Some  committees  seek  to 
involve  themselves  in  more  junior  appointments  for  a variety  of  reasons — for 
example,  because  they  feel  it  indicates  an  interest  in  the  staff,  because  they  think 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  capacity,  because  of  a shortage  of  employment  in  the 
area,  because  they  are  themselves  subject  to  canvassing,  because  they  feel 
officers  would  be  subject  to  pressures,  because  they  have  been  dissatisfied  with  an 
appointment  made  by  officers  in  the  past  or  because  they  gain  satisfaction  from 
conducting  interviews. 

Chairmen  sometimes  undertake  interviews  at  the  instance  of  a committee. 
Sometimes,  however,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  chairmen  themselves  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter. 

Delegation  of  the  power  to  interview  to  chief  officers  can  be  influenced  by  the 
attitudes  of  committees  or  of  the  officers  themselves,  some  of  whom  seek  to  take 
as  much  responsibility  as  possible  for  making  appointments,  whereas  others  are 
reluctant  to  accept  the  degree  of  delegation  which  a committee  would  be  prepared 
to  give. 

(d)  Which  committees  conduct  interviews?  (paras.  23-31).  In  the  authorities 
for  which  we  have  information  the  interviewing  body  ranges  from  an  ad  hoc 
sub-committee  of  two  or  three  members  to  an  assembly  of  over  50.  Some 
interviews  for  the  appointment  of  chief  officers  (particularly  Clerks)  are  con- 
ducted in  full  council.  In  some  cases  full  councils  interview  for  appointments  of 
deputy  chief  officers  and  more  junior  officers.  Certain  authorities,  generally 
middle-sized,  empower  finance,  establishment  and  general  purposes  committees 
to  interview  applicants;  in  some  cases  such  committees  interview  for  posts  above 
APT  III  or  IV  and  in  one  known  case  for  all  levels.  Elsewhere  service  committees 
are  responsible.  These  may  only  interview  for  fairly  high  appointments,  but  in 
many  cases  they  may  interview  comparatively  junior  staff  for  the  personal 
services,  and  instances  are  quoted  of  interviews  by  full  committees  or  large 
education  sub-committees  for  such  appointments  as  cooks  and  ambulance 
drivers.  In  most  authorities  studied,  small  sub-committees  were  used  for  inter- 
viewing and  occasionally  these  possessed  delegated  powers  of  appointment.  Joint 
appointing  sub-committees,  especially  from  the  establishment  committee  and  the 
service  committees  concerned,  are  set  up  for  this  purpose.  Interviews  by  a com- 
mittee chairman  and  vice-chairman,  and  sometimes  a third  committee  member, 
are  common. 
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(e)  Procedures  for  council  and  committee  interviews  (paras.  32—40).  In  most 
cases  known,  short-listing  was  carried  out  by  chief  officers,  but  in  some  cases 
committees  intervened  at  this  stage  even  for  junior  appointments  and  in  one  case 
the  chairmen  of  the  council  and  employing  committee  and  their  deputies  pre- 
pared the  list.  Cases  are  cited  of  a Clerk  preparing  short-lists  for  chief  officer 
appointments  and  of  a rural  district  establishment  committee  and  its  sub- 
committee preparing  a short-list  for  the  appointment  of  a Clerk. 

Conduct  of  committee  interviews  varies  a great  deal.  Some  of  their  imper- 
fections are  described.  Standard  prepared  questions  are  commonly  used.  In  some 
cases  the  procedure  debars  the  chief  officer  concerned  from  tendering  advice 
on  an  appointment.  Generally,  however,  it  appears  that  chief  officers  do  give 
their  opinions  and  often  have  the  opportunity  to  base  this  partly  on  a ‘ pre- 
interview ’ of  the  candidate.  Despite  the  difficulties,  a free  and  informal  atmos- 
phere has  been  attained  in  some  committee  interviews  we  have  observed, 
particularly  where  the  interviewers  and  the  interviewed  belong  to  the  same  social 
class. 

(/)  Canvassing  and  local  loyalties  (paras.  41-45).  Personal  pressures  on 
members  to  vote  for  particular  candidates  are  known  in  a few  cases  in  areas 
which  have  suffered  in  the  past  from  general  unemployment,  and  where  applic- 
ants come  from  a similar  social  background  to  that  of  the  councillors.  In  a 
small  community  the  feeling  of  a parochial  obligation  to  support  a local  candid- 
ate may  press  hard.  Where  the  practice  of  canvassing  for  appointments  is  well- 
established  it  appears  that  it  can  be  easily  stopped.  In  one  county  the  members 
had  debated  the  merits  of  canvassing  and  decided  that  these  outweighed  its 
demerits,  although  there  was  opposition,  particularly  from  younger  members. 
In  another  authority  members  were  said  to  ‘ fall  over  backwards  ’ not  to  appoint 
their  friends. 

(?)  Forms  of  interview  other  than  by  full  council  or  committee  (paras.  46-51). 
This  section  is  based  on  first-hand  experience  in  very  few  authorities  and  within 
these  procedures  may  vary  greatly  according  to  the  personalities  concerned. 
Even  in  small  sub-committees,  however,  committee  procedures  tend  to  prevail, 
and  much  of  the  information  given  above  on  short-listing,  ‘ pre-interviewing  ’, 
prepared  questions,  etc.,  applies.  Because  of  the  smallness  of  the  group,  however, 
there  tends  to  be  more  improvisation  of  questions  and  interchange  with  the 
candidates,  and  matters  of  delicacy  can  be  more  easily  thrashed  out. 

Figures  are  given  of  the  high  proportion  of  authorities  in  which  chairmen  are 
responsible  for  making  appointments.  Frequently  arrangements  exist  under 
which  a chairman  and  a chief  officer  share  the  responsibility.  In  such  cases  the 
officer  is  often  better  able  to  influence  the  decision,  although  some  chairmen 
become  highly  experienced  in  interviewing  and  give  valuable  judgements.  They 
may  also  be  able  to  give  quick  decisions  on  salary  starting  points  and  the  pro- 
vision of  accommodation  outside  the  officer’s  power. 

In  466  out  of  715  authorities  officers  alone  make  some  appointments.  Usually 
the  chief  officer  of  the  employing  department  is  responsible;  sometimes  however 
the  Clerk  s department  or  an  establishment  officer  appoints  junior  clerical 
staff. 
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The  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  school  teachers  (paras.  52-59) 

(a)  Statistical  information  (para.  52).  Tables  XLIV  and  XLlVa  show  that  the 
sole  responsibility  for  interviewing  teachers  without  special  responsibility 
allowances  rests  with  officers  and/or  head  teachers  in  16%  of  counties,  54%  of 
county  boroughs  and  27%  of  non-county  boroughs  having  education  powers. 
Chairmen  or  deputy  chairmen  conduct  all  interviews  in  22%  of  counties,  10% 
of  county  boroughs  and  37  % of  non-county  boroughs  and  in  the  two  urban  and 
one  rural  districts  with  education  powers.  In  the  remaining  authorities  a variety 
of  methods  are  used. 

(b)  Comments  on  the  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  without 
special  responsibility  allowances  (paras.  53-56).  The  existence  of  a multiplicity 
of  governing  and  managing  bodies  produces  a variety  of  arrangements  for 
appointments  and  probably  in  some  areas  results  in  less  delegation  to  officers 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Estimates  were  given  by  one  county  of  the  amount  of  additional  time  spent 
by  officers  as  a result  of  appointments  being  made  by  committees  or  governors. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  potential  delay  in  making  appointments  if  com- 
mittees or  governing  bodies  are  involved. 

(c)  The  arrangements  for  the  appointments  of  head  teachers  and  of  teachers 
holding  special  responsibility  allowances  (paras.  57-58).  Our  information  suggests 
that  there  is  considerable  variety  of  practice  in  appointing  head  teachers  and 
teachers  holding  special  responsibility  allowances.  Sometimes  all  appointments 
except  those  of  head  teachers  are  made  by  officers,  but  in  other  authorities 
committees  or  governing  bodies  are  involved.  More  elaborate  procedures  are 
usually  adopted  for  both  short-listing  and  interviewing  of  head  teachers; 
reference  is  made  to  some  of  these. 

(d)  General  comments  (para.  59).  Many  of  the  comments  earlier  in  the  chapter 
about  interviewing  procedures  for  the  appointment  of  officers  are  equally 
applicable  to  teaching  appointments. 

It  can  be  argued  that  ability  to  impress  an  interviewing  committee  is  indicative 
of  some  of  the  qualities  required  by  a head  teacher  but  it  seems  more  doubtful 
whether  a committee  interview  is  a valid  test  of  a good  class-teacher. 


Views  on  systems  of  appointment  (paras.  60-66) 

There  were  repeated  criticisms  of  the  use  of  councils  and  full  committees  for 
interviewing.  Views  are  quoted  that  appointments  are  made  in  ignorance  of  the 
qualities  required,  that  there  is  a great  waste  of  time  in  committee  interviewing 
and  that  it  is  unfair  to  candidates : that  successful  interviewing  requires  a very 
small  group  able  to  achieve  an  intimate  interchange.  Nevertheless  there  was  a 
faith  that  the  results  of  the  system  were  reasonably  satisfactory. 

Most  Clerks  consulted  on  the  matter  thought  the  time  lost  in  arranging  com- 
mittee interviews  was  insignificant.  There  were  important  exceptions,  however, 
particularly  amongst  small  authorities,  frequently  resorting  to  committee  and 
council  interviews.  There  were  only  one  or  two  instances  of  reports  that  promis- 
ing applicants  had  been  lost  through  delay  in  arranging  interviews.  One  Town 
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Clerk  thought  appointments  at  present  inefficient  and  that  a recommendation 
that  those  below  top  level  be  made  by  chief  officers  would  be  helpful.  Two 
directors  of  education  thought  the  Secretary  for  Education  and  Science’s  power 
to  approve  short-lists  for  chief  education  officer  appointments  should  be  used 
more  positively  or  extended,  partly  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  so  many 
authorities  to  promote  from  within. 

Little  use  is  made  of  external  assessors.  Although  opinions  were  expressed  that 
they  might  be  useful,  it  was  stressed  that  the  ultimate  choice  must  lie  with  the 
members  and  that  the  consultants  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  local 
government.  In  general  reform  was  sought  through  the  improvement  of  the 
existing  arrangements.  One  chief  officer,  however,  wanted  a local  government 
staff  commission  which  determined  establishments  as  well  as  providing  short- 
lists. 

The  most  general  opinion  was  that  for  a variety  of  reasons  more  delegation  to 
officers  of  power  to  appoint  was  necessary. 


CHAPTER  12.  SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  SERVICE — 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Introduction  (paras.  1-3) 

As  a result  of  discussions  with  a number  of  academic  workers  at  an  early  stage 
of  our  research,  two  subjects — the  children’s  service  and  housing — were  selected 
for  comparative  study  in  a number  of  authorities.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  the  children’s  service  were  that  it  is  an  aspect  of  local  authority  1 social 
welfare  ’ work  which  is  less  complicated  than  some  others  by  party  political 
issues;  that  meaningful  comparative  studies  are  simplified  because  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  only  two  types  of  authority;  that  it  is  a fairly  new  service  and  less 
complex  administratively  than  some  others;  that  it  nevertheless  has  links  with 
other  departments,  involving  the  whole  question  of  the  co-ordination  of  local 
authority  welfare  work,  which  is  at  present  a focus  of  attention  and  has  been 
considered  in  Chapter  8;  and  that  it  provides  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of 
the  local  authority  committee  system  in  relation  to  individual  cases.  The  field  of 
study  was  limited  by  selecting  a number  of  particular  lines  of  enquiry;  a complete 
analysis  of  the  administration  of  the  children’s  service  has  not  been  attempted. 

One  academic  worker  has  contributed  studies  in  two  areas.  In  all,  we  have 
data  on  most  of  the  aspects  dealt  with  from  five  counties  and  seven  county 
boroughs  and  information  on  certain  items  from  four  other  counties,  another 
county  borough  and  two  London  Boroughs. 


Organisation  (paras.  4-41) 

The  children’s  service  owes  its  origin  to  the  climate  of  opinion  conditioned  by 
the  report  in  1946  of  the  Curtis  Committee,  which  advocated  that,  to  overcome 
the  existing  confusion  and  lack  of  co-ordination,  there  should  in  future  be  a 
single  committee  and  a new  chief  officer  with  exclusive  responsibility  for  child 
care. 
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(a)  Children's  committees  {paras.  5-25). 

(i)  Composition  and  calibre  {paras.  5-14).  The  Children  Act,  1948  included  a 
provision  that  every  local  authority  responsible  for  child  care  work  (the  counties 
and  county  boroughs)  should  establish  a children’s  committee,  which  should 
deal  with  all  the  authority’s  child  care  functions  and  with  nothing  else.  This 
requirement  has  helped  to  produce  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  service  operates. 

The  majority  of  county  children’s  committees  have  between  20  and  29  mem- 
bers; most  of  those  in  county  boroughs  and  in  the  new  London  Boroughs  are 
smaller,  having  between  10  and  19;  10%  of  county  borough  committees  (but 
none  of  those  in  counties)  have  less  than  10  members;  the  largest  children’s 
committee  (in  a county)  has  93  members,  the  whole  of  the  council. 

Most  of  the  meetings  last  on  an  average  between  one  and  two  hours,  but 
county  boroughs  have  a higher  proportion  of  longer  meetings  than  counties;  in 
a fairly  large  town  meetings  during  the  last  twelve  months  lasted,  on  an  average, 
six  hours. 

In  those  authorities  investigated,  we  gained  the  impression  that  most  children’s 
committee  members  are  interested  and  sympathetic,  but  that  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  they  have  a real  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  service. 
In  fact  in  several  areas  there  are  said  to  be  only  a few  members  of  real  calibre 
who  are  on  the  committee  because  of  a particular  interest  in  its  work,  although 
in  a few  other  areas  the  standard  is  said  to  be  high.  The  proportion  of  women 
members  of  children’s  committees  is  considerably  higher  than  the  proportion  of 
women  on  the  council  as  a whole. 

The  power  of  co-option  to  children’s  committees  provided  by  the  Children 
Act,  1948  is  used  by  some,  but  not  all,  authorities.  Many  co-opted  members 
provide  a valuable  link  with  various  voluntary  bodies  with  an  interest  in  children, 
but  we  heard  also  of  a few  party  political  appointments. 

(ii)  Sub-committee  structure  {paras.  15-20).  Even  in  our  small  sample  of 
authorities  there  are  considerable  differences  of  practice  in  the  appointment  of 
sub-committees.  In  some  county  boroughs  the  children’s  committee  handles  all 
the  business,  but  in  others  there  are  up  to  five  sub-committees.  In  two  of  the 
counties  there  are  area  sub-committees;  other  counties  have  a variety  of  sub- 
committees responsible  for  particular  aspects  of  the  work  and  the  frequency  and 
timing  of  their  meetings  also  vary  considerably.  The  committee  and  sub-com- 
mittee structure  often  appears  to  have  a considerable  influence  on  the  quantity 
and  type  of  business  with  which  members  are  concerned  and  the  system  is  self- 
perpetuating,  since  the  more  elaborate  the  web  of  sub-committees,  the  more 
effort  is  made  to  provide  them  with  tasks  which  appear  to  justify  their  existence. 

(iii)  Position  in  the  committee  hierarchy  {paras.  21-25).  Despite  the  declared 
intention  when  the  Children  Act  was  passed  that  the  work  should  be  given  an 
appropriate  standing  in  local  authority  administration,  the  majority  of  those 
members  and  officers  who  commented  on  this  question  seventeen  years  later 
gave  the  impression  that  there  is  a feeling  that  their  children’s  committee  is  to 
some  extent  a ‘ Cinderella  ’,  ranking  lower  in  the  committee  hierarchy  than 
committees  such  as  finance,  planning,  education,  highways  and  housing  and 
having  considerably  less  power.  Several  of  them  thought  this  had  a detrimental 
effect  on  the  service. 
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This  is  to  some  extent  linked  with  the  fact  that  the  work  of  children’s  com- 
mittees tends  to  be  outside  the  main  stream  of  policy-making  and  that  these 
committees  do  not  usually  include  many  of  the  really  powerful  members  of  the 
council;  it  can  mean  that  the  committees  are  at  a disadvantage  in  pressing  their 
claims,  even  on  issues  which  are  not  political  in  the  usual  sense. 

( b ) Children’s  officers  and  their  departments  (paras.  26-41) 

(i)  Characteristics  (paras.  26-34).  The  Children  Act,  1948  provided  that  there 
should  be  a children’s  officer  not  employed  in  any  other  capacity.  For  some 
children’s  officers  the  preservation  of  their  independent  status  is  an  article  of 
faith  and  we  heard  of  difficulties  in  a few  authorities  where  attempts  had  been 
made  to  place  them  under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  officer. 

Some  authorities  apparently  had  difficulties  in  finding  suitable  children’s 
officers  in  the  early  years  of  the  service,  but  most  have  now  secured  officers  of 
considerable  experience;  most  (but  not  quite  all)  of  them  have  practical  ex- 
perience of  social  casework.  When  these  professionally  trained  officers  are  faced 
with  administrative  work  difficulties  can  arise,  but  children’s  officers  themselves 
seem  on  the  whole  to  be  less  conscious  of  these  than  some  other  officers  who 
commented  on  children’s  departments. 

(ii)  Position  in  the  hierarchy  (paras.  35-38).  Just  as  some  children’s  committees 
are  ‘ cinderellas  ’ in  the  committee  hierarchy,  so  some  children’s  officers  feel  that 
they  are  regarded  as  ‘ second  class  citizens  ’ among  chief  officers,  being  in  charge 
of  comparatively  small  and  new  departments  and  tending  to  lack  administrative 
experience.  Some  were  not  conscious  of  this  situation  or,  if  they  were,  felt  that  it 
was  not  of  great  practical  significance,  but  others  thought  that  the  fact  that  they 
had  no  real  backing  from  their  colleagues  had  a detrimental  effect  on  the  service. 

(iii)  Relations  with  chairmen  (paras.  39-41).  Similarly,  the  chairman  of  a 
children’s  committee  is  usually  not  one  of  the  more  powerful  members  of  the 
council,  although  there  are  a few  members  of  exceptional  ability  and  power  who 
hold  the  position  by  deliberate  choice.  Some  chairmen  are  involved  with  the 
smaller  details  of  administration,  but  others  have  a much  less  continuous 
association  with  the  work  of  the  department,  either  because  of  other  pre- 
occupations, or  because  of  lack  of  ability  to  understand  the  issues  involved,  or 
occasionally  because  of  a positive  conviction  that  detailed  administration  is  the 
officer’s  province.  In  some  authorities  children’s  officers  seem  more  inclined 
than  some  other  officers  to  consult  their  chairmen  on  matters  of  detail. 

The  administrative  and  decision  making  process  (paras.  42-96) 

We  selected  for  comparative  study  a number  of  aspects  of  the  service,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  ways  in  which  children’s  committees  and  children’s  depart- 
ments work  together. 

(a)  Casework  (paras.  43-77).  Certain  aspects  of  the  work  relating  to  individual 
children  were  studied,  in  an  attempt  to  discover  whether  committees  discharge 
their  democratic  responsibilities  by  devising  methods  of  laying  down  general 
principles  and  ensuring  that  these  are  followed,  or  whether,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  they  become  overloaded  with  casework  themselves. 
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(i)  The  periodical  review  of  children  in  foster  homes  (paras.  44-53).  The  Home 
Office  regulations  specify  that  a review  must  be  made  of  each  child  boarded  out 
with  foster  parents  within  three  months  after  he  is  placed  and  afterwards  not 
less  than  once  every  six  months;  as  far  as  practicable  the  task  should  be  under- 
taken by  persons  who  do  not  usually  act  as  visitors.  Apart  from  four  of  the 
authorities  we  investigated,  where  the  children’s  officer  personally  or  a member 
of  the  staff  make  the  review,  it  is  interpreted  as  a committee  function  and 
undertaken  by  either  the  main  or  a sub-committee,  or  a group  of  members 
allocated  to  an  area,  with  considerable  varieties  of  procedure.  Usually  cases  are 
staggered  so  that  they  can  be  dealt  with  at  different  meetings.  In  some  places  the 
child  care  officers  concerned  attend  the  meeting  to  present  their  reports.  This 
can  be  a time  consuming  process,  unless  cases  are  divided  by  area.  Sometimes, 
therefore,  a children’s  officer  presents  all  cases  himself,  although  possibly 
arranging  for  child  care  officers  to  attend  meetings,  with  the  object  of  their 
gaining  experience  of  committee  work  rather  than  of  assisting  the  committee. 
Often  the  members  undertaking  the  review  receive  a fair  amount  of  detail. 
Sometimes  the  same  amount  of  information  is  given  about  all  cases  and  members 
themselves  select  those  they  wish  to  discuss,  but  elsewhere  children’s  officers 
simplify  the  procedure  by  themselves  selecting  cases  presenting  difficulties,  on 
which  they  feel  more  detailed  reports  are  necessary. 

(ii)  The  placement  and  general  welfare  of  children  in  care  (paras.  54-62).  With 
a few  exceptions,  the  placement  of  individual  children  is  an  administrative  matter 
in  which  committees  are  not  concerned,  although  the  practice  of  reporting  (in 
varying  degrees  of  detail)  exactly  what  has  been  done  is  general. 

The  amount  of  discretion  allowed  to  children’s  officers  in  dealing  with  the 
many  other  aspects  of  the  welfare  of  individual  children  varies  considerably, 
but  again  the  practice  of  reporting  to  committee,  often  in  considerable  detail, 
seems  to  be  general.  This  is  symptomatic  of  a tendency  by  children’s  officers  to 
seek  to  keep  committees  informed,  although  often  the  committee  makes  little 
practical  contribution  and  their  discussions  are  sometimes  at  the  level  of  gossip. 
It  is  sometimes  argued,  however,  that  the  provision  of  information  ensures  that 
the  interest  of  the  committee  is  maintained,  so  that  its  members  are  more 
sympathetic  towards  expensive  projects.  Some  officers  (and  not  only  those  in 
children’s  departments)  also  feel  that  committee  participation  is  vital  to  ensure 
that  individual  interests  are  safeguarded. 

(iii)  Adoption  (paras.  63-64).  In  those  authorities  which  exercise  the  power  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  adoption  of  children  under  the  Adoption  Act,  1958, 
there  appears  to  be  a tendency  for  members  to  be  less  closely  involved  than  with 
other  aspects  of  casework.  In  most  of  the  authorities  investigated  the  selection  of 
adoptive  parents  is  left  to  the  children’s  officer  and  cases  are  referred  to  committee 
as  a formality,  without  names  being  given.  One  authority  is,  however,  an  ex- 
ception, having  a special  sub-committee  which  deals  with  cases  by  name,  con- 
siders all  the  facts  about  prospective  parents  and  makes  the  decision. 

(iv)  Anonymity  (paras.  65-69).  With  the  exception  of  children  for  adoption 
and  sometimes  those  who  are  the  subject  of  preventive  work  under  the  1963  Act, 
in  only  two  of  the  authorities  investigated  are  the  names  of  children  withheld  when 
cases  are  referred  to  committees.  There  have  been  occasions  when  a children’s 
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officer  has  tried  to  introduce  anonymous  reporting  and  has  met  with  resistance 
from  members.  On  the  whole,  however,  children  s officers  in  authorities  where 
names  are  used  do  not  seem  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  system , some  stressed 
that  there  had  been  no  breaches  of  confidence  and  others  thought  the  use  of 
names  had  the  positive  advantage  of  stimulating  interest. 

(v)  Special  allowances  to  foster  parents  (paras.  70-72).  Extra  payments  to  foster 
parents  and  the  provision  of  extra  clothing  for  the  children  to  meet  special 
circumstances  require  in  some  authorities  the  specific  approval  of  a committee 
or  sub-committee,  but  in  others  the  children’s  officer  has  authority  to  spend  up 
to  a certain  amount  (two  mentioned  a figure  of  £10)  on  an  individual  case.  It  is 
interesting  that  one  children’s  officer  who  theoretically  needs  committee  approval 
for  every  payment  does  not  in  practice  seek  this  in  advance,  unless  the  amount  is 
considerable,  whereas  another  who  has  authority  to  make  payments  on  his  own 
initiative,  in  practice  normally  tells  the  committee  what  he  intends  to  do,  as  he 
feels  this  protects  his  position  with  the  district  audit. 

(vi)  Parental  contributions  (paras.  73-74).  It  is  usual  for  a scale  of  parental 
contributions  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  children  in  care  to  be  laid  down  by 
a committee,  but  for  the  routine  assessment  and  collection  to  be  a purely  ad- 
ministrative matter,  which  falls  sometimes  within  the  province  of  the  children’s 
department,  but  is  often  handled  by  the  Clerk’s  or  treasurer’s  departments; 
nevertheless,  in  some  of  these  authorities  formal  reports  are  made  to  committee. 
We  were  told  of  a few  authorities  where  members  are  even  involved  in  making 
routine  assessments.  Arrangements  for  parents  to  pay  reduced  contributions  in 
special  circumstances  and  authority  to  write  off  debts  are  usually  matters  for 
decision  by  a committee.  There  is  more  variation  in  the  procedure  for  authorising 
legal  proceedings  for  non-payment  of  contributions;  in  some  authorities  this 
action  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  children’s  officer,  but  in  others  specific 
committee  approval  is  necessary  in  every  case. 

(vii)  Emergency  payments  under  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1963 
(paras.  75-77).  The  power  given  to  local  authorities  under  this  Act  to  give 
assistance  in  kind,  or  in  exceptional  circumstances  in  cash,  as  part  of  their  efforts 
to  avert  the  necessity  of  taking  children  into  care,  has  introduced  an  element  of 
flexibility  which  is  welcomed  by  children’s  officers.  Most  authorities,  acting  in 
this  spirit,  have  made  an  overall  sum  of  money  available  and  allowed  children’s 
officers  to  spend  specified  amounts  on  individual  cases  on  their  own  initiative. 
Even  in  this  sphere,  however,  there  is  a tendency  to  report  to  committee,  either 
for  information  or  confirmation. 

(b)  The  administration  of  children’s  homes  (paras.  78-89).  We  selected  for 
investigation  certain  aspects  of  the  process  of  running  children’s  homes. 

(i)  Visiting  (paras.  79-83).  In  all  but  two  of  the  ten  authorities  for  which  we 
have  information  the  requirement  under  the  Administration  of  Homes 
Regulations  that  each  home  should  be  visited  monthly  is  interpreted  as  a com- 
mittee function.  It  is  usual  for  members  to  visit  on  some  form  of  rota  system, 
often  unaccompanied  by  a member  of  the  administrative  staff  and  unannounced; 
reports  on  visits  are  usually  made  to  a committee  or  sub-committee,  often  in  a 
standard  form.  Sometimes  the  children’s  officer  has  to  ‘ stand  in  ’ for  members 
who  fail  to  make  their  visits. 
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(ii)  The  appointment  of  staff  {paras.  84-85).  The  superintendents  and  matrons 
of  children’s  homes  are  in  some  authorities  interviewed  for  appointment  by  a 
full  committee  or  sub-committee,  but  in  others  the  task  is  delegated  to  the 
chairman,  sometimes  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  vice-chairman  and  possibly 
another  member.  It  is  even  more  likely  for  the  appointment  of  housemothers  to 
be  delegated  to  a chairman.  Children’s  officers  occasionally  appoint  superinten- 
dents and  matrons  and  more  often  more  junior  members  of  staff.  Domestic  staff 
are  usually  appointed  administratively  (sometimes  by  the  matron  herself). 

(iii)  Equipment,  furnishing  and  decoration  (paras.  86-87).  In  some  of  the 
authorities  investigated  committees,  or  chairmen  at  least,  are  involved  in  great 
detail  in  the  choice  of  equipment,  furnishing  and  decoration  of  children’s  homes. 
In  others  the  situation  is  completely  different,  almost  all  the  selection  being  done 
administratively. 

(iv)  The  general  supervision  of  children's  homes  (paras.  88-89).  There  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  extent  to  which  members  are  involved  in  the 
general  supervision  of  children’s  homes.  Some,  particularly  in  those  authorities 
with  special  sub-committees  dealing  with  homes,  concern  themselves  with  minor 
details.  In  other  authorities,  however,  the  actual  running  of  the  homes  is  clearly 
regarded  as  an  administrative  and  professional  function. 

(c)  General  comments  on  the  relations  between  children’s  officers  and  their 
committees  (paras.  90-96).  In  the  authorities  investigated  only  one  children’s 
officer  expressed  strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  general  attitude  of  the  committee 
and  the  distribution  of  responsibility  between  members  and  officers.  The  only 
other  major  criticisms  were  made  by  other  officers  in  these  authorities  and  by 
children’s  officers  when  referring  to  what  they  knew  of  other  authorities. 

The  analysis  relating  to  casework  and  the  administration  of  homes  has  shown 
that  members  in  some  authorities  are  involved  in  a considerable  degree  of  detail. 
This  applies  also  to  the  appointment  of  staff  in  children’s  departments,  members 
usually  being  involved  in  the  appointment  of  child  care  staff  and  in  some  places 
even  of  clerical  staff.  A related  theme  is  the  conscious  attempt  of  children’s 
officers  to  win  the  confidence  of  their  committees  by  supplying  them  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  information.  The  immediate  practical  results  are  often 
insignificant,  since  the  committee  is  usually  either  endorsing  action  already  taken 
or  accepting  professional  advice  without  question,  but  it  is  claimed  by  some  that 
this  is  a way  of  arousing  sufficient  interest  to  ensure  support  for  major  projects; 
another  motive  is  to  provide  committees  and  sub-committees  with  the  type  of 
business  which  members  find  satisfying. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  the  fact  that  the  social  services  grew  out  of 
philanthropic  effort  has  had  some  effect  on  the  approach  of  members,  which  is 
sometimes  more  akin  to  that  appropriate  to  voluntary  service  (where  the 
emphasis  is  on  active  participation)  than  to  the  consideration  of  broad  policy 
issues.  In  fact,  for  various  reasons,  quite  often  the  initiative  on  policy  is  taken  in 
the  children’s  service  by  officers  rather  than  members.  A basic  problem  is  whether 
it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  interest  of  members  and  also  the  quality  of  the 
service  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  committees  to  concentrate  on  the 
major  lines  of  policy,  leaving  its  detailed  implementation,  including  all  casework, 
to  officers. 
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Co-ordination  with  other  departments  and  voluntary  agencies  (paras.  97-126) 

(a)  General  co-ordination — the  co-ordinating  officer  and  the  co-ordinating 
committee  (paras.  98-112).  Some  of  the  authorities  included  in  our  investigation 
took  action  fairly  quickly  to  implement  the  recommendation  in  the  joint  circular 
issued  in  1950  by  the  Home  Office,  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  that  an  officer  should  be  designated  with  responsibility  for  encouraging 
the  co-ordinated  use  of  those  local  authority  and  other  statutory  and  voluntary 
services  available  for  handling  the  problem  of  children  neglected  or  ill-treated 
in  their  own  homes.  In  three  of  the  authorities  the  co-ordinating  officer  was  the 
children’s  officer,  in  four  the  medical  officer  and  in  one  the  Clerk.  Some  have 
regular  meetings  of  co-ordinating  committees,  including  representatives  of  various 
departments  and  agencies  (children’s,  Clerk’s,  education,  housing,  health,  the 
police,  the  National  Assistance  Board  and  the  N.S.P.C.C.)  Some  officers  appear 
well  satisfied  with  these  arrangements,  but  others  are  more  critical  of  the 
effectiveness  of  co-ordinating  committees,  particularly  in  view  of  their  size  and 
the  variety  of  levels  of  officers  represented.  Some  have  supplemented  or  virtually 
replaced  their  activities  by  holding  smaller  case  conferences,  or  by  ad  hoc 
contacts  between  officers.  In  one  authority  where  at  one  time  relations  between 
the  health,  welfare  and  children’s  departments  were  poor  the  introduction  of  a 
social  rehabilitation  panel  did  not  appear  to  be  effective  in  ensuring  co-ordination. 

The  Children  and  Young  Persons  Act,  1963,  which  placed  a statutory  duty  on 
local  authorities  to  take  action  in  advance  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  receiving 
children  into  care,  gave  an  impetus  in  many  places  to  co-ordinating  arrange- 
ments. For  example,  it  caused  one  of  the  authorities  investigated  to  appoint  a 
co-ordinating  officer  and  a co-ordinating  committee  for  the  first  time  and  in  the 
other  authorities  there  were  amendments  and  developments  of  existing  co- 
ordinating arrangements.  One  notable  development  was  the  extension  of  the 
practice  of  maintaining  a register  of  families  ‘ at  risk  ’. 

(b)  Co-ordination  between  the  children's  department  and  other  individual 
departments  (paras.  113-126).  The  examples  selected  for  investigation  were  the 
relations  with  the  housing  and  welfare  departments. 

(i)  Housing  (paras.  114-123).  Inevitably  the  two  departments  approach  their 
work  differently  and  a positive  effort  is  needed  to  ensure  co-ordination.  A 
further  complication  in  the  counties  is  that  it  is  the  district  councils  which  are 
the  housing  authorities. 

Several  children’s  officers  referred  to  difficulties  in  the  past  when  families  who 
were  in  arrears  with  their  rent  were  evicted  without  other  departments  being 
informed  and  the  children  had  to  be  taken  into  care.  In  recent  years,  however, 
liaison  appears  in  some  authorities  to  have  improved  and  evictions  are  if  necessary 
deferred  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  children’s  and  other  departments  to 
attempt  to  take  preventive  action.  In  one  authority,  however,  the  situation  was 
vitiated  by  a basic  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  housing  and  children’s 
committees.  Although  liaison  is  potentially  more  difficult  in  counties,  some 
have  managed  to  introduce  similar  arrangements  with  the  district  housing 
authorities. 

Where  evictions  are  pending,  child  care  officers  work  with  the  families  and  in 
some  authorities  undertake  the  task  of  rent  collection.  Since  the  1963  Act  some 
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children’s  departments  have  introduced  a scheme  under  which,  if  a housing 
department  defers  eviction,  the  children’s  department  guarantees  all  or  part  of 
the  rent  arrears.  Despite  the  difficulties,  some  counties  have  begun  to  make 
similar  arrangements  with  their  districts. 

In  one  authority  we  were  told  that  the  housing  department  made  six  houses 
available  for  families  which  child  care  officers  were  attempting  to  rehabilitate. 

(ii)  Welfare  (paras.  124-126).  We  have  the  impression  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
relations  between  the  children’s  and  welfare  departments  are  reasonably  good 
at  the  ‘ case-work  ’ level  and  that  at  a higher  level  co-ordination  is  assisted 
by  the  fact  that  both  services  are  administered  by  the  same  authority  and  that 
memberships  of  the  two  committees  often  overlap.  In  only  one  of  the  authorities 
were  there  serious  difficulties,  caused  chiefly  by  antipathy  between  the  two 
committees. 

The  welfare  department’s  fmiction  of  providing  temporary  accommodation 
for  homeless  families  is  closely  linked  with  the  work  of  children’s  departments. 
Sometimes  effective  liaison  has  been  achieved,  although  there  are  potential 
difficulties. 


CHAPTER  13.  SOME  ASPECTS  OF  HOUSING — 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Introduction  (paras.  1-3) 

As  explained  in  the  previous  chapter,  two  subjects — the  children’s  service  and 
housing — were  selected  during  discussions  with  academic  workers  for  compara- 
tive studies  in  a number  of  areas. 

Housing  has  many  features  which  contrast  with  the  children’s  service;  for 
example,  many  of  its  aspects  are  of  extreme  political  sensitivity;  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  types  of  authority  except  the  counties  and  parishes  and  in- 
volves a large  number  of  small  authorities;  it  is  administratively  complicated, 
involving  not  only  a housing  manager  (if  one  exists)  but  also  a number  of  other 
departments  such  as  planning,  surveyor’s,  architect’s,  health,  treasurer’s  and 
Clerk’s  and  having  links  with  the  children’s  and  welfare  services  which,  except 
in  the  county  boroughs,  are  administered  by  a different  authority  from  housing. 
One  aspect  of  housing,  however — the  allocation  of  houses  to  tenants — raises 
the  problem  of  the  relative  roles  of  members  and  officers  in  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual cases,  already  examined  in  the  chapter  on  the  children’s  service. 

This  chapter  does  not  attempt  to  be  a complete  analysis  of  all  the  varied  facets 
of  housing  administration;  the  field  of  study  was  limited  by  suggesting  a number 
of  lines  of  enquiry.  These  were  applied  in  all  authorities  (except  the  counties) 
selected  for  our  personal  enquiries ; in  addition,  one  academic  worker  made  an 
investigation  in  a rural  and  an  urban  district  and  three  others  studied  a county 
borough.  In  all,  we  have  data  on  most  of  the  points  selected  from  six  county 
boroughs,  one  non-county  borough,  two  urban  districts  and  three  rural  districts. 
The  postal  questionnaire  also  supplied  information  about  housing  committees 
in  a wide  range  of  authorities. 
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Organisation  (paras.  4-47) 

(a)  The  variety  of  committees  concerned  with  housing  (paras.  5-6).  Housing  is 
likely  to  be  the  concern  of  the  planning  committee  and  often  the  general  purposes 
committee  (insofar  as  it  affects  overall  physical  planning),  the  finance  committee 
(as  regards  budgeting,  rent  policy,  etc.)  and  the  health  committee  (where  slum 
clearance  is  involved).  In  addition,  a number  of  other  committees  (varying 
according  to  the  particular  arrangements  in  an  authority)  are  concerned  in  house 
building  and  design,  rent  collection,  maintenance  and  allocation.  The  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  vary  in  complexity  in  different  authorities. 

(b)  Housing  committees  (paras.  7-28) 

(i)  Composition  (paras.  7-10).  Tables  VI  and  Via  summarise  the  information 
about  the  size  of  housing  committees  collected  by  means  of  the  postal  question- 
naire. The  large  majority  (83%)  of  those  in  county  boroughs  have  between  10 
and  19  members  and  the  pattern  is  similar  in  the  London  Boroughs.  In  the  non- 
county boroughs  68%  have  between  10  and  19  members  and  22%  under  10. 
Housing  committees  in  urban  districts  tend  to  be  smaller,  but  in  rural  districts 
nearly  a quarter  have  over  30  members  and  8 % have  over  40.  In  some  authorities 
members  are  selected  so  as  to  ensure  that  all  wards,  parishes  or  geographical 
areas  are  represented. 

The  calibre  of  housing  committee  members  is  likely  to  be  linked  with  the 
committee’s  status  in  the  hierarchy,  which  is  to  a large  extent  dependent  on  the 
importance  which  a particular  authority  attaches  to  housing.  Our  own  ob- 
servations and  the  comments  we  received  suggest  that  in  a number  of  authorities 
there  is  at  least  a nucleus  of  members  on  the  housing  committee  who  are  in- 
terested, knowledgeable  and  influential. 

(ii)  Committee  and  sub-committee  structure  (paras.  11-14).  Some  housing 
committees  have  no  sub-committees  but,  at  the  other  extreme,  one  small  author- 
ity has  16  house-letting  sub-committees.  In  some  authorities  the  housing  com- 
mittee itself  meets  twice  in  a committee  cycle  to  deal  with  different  aspects  of  the 
subject.  Two  of  the  authorities  visited  were  in  the  process  of  reorganising  their 
committee  structure  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  length  of  meetings ; in  neither, 
however,  did  it  seem  likely  that  the  overall  time  taken  would  be  reduced.  Our 
limited  sample  did  not  suggest  that  the  existence  of  sub-committees  resulted  in 
less  pressure  on  the  main  committee. 

(iii)  Position  in  the  hierarchy  (paras.  15-21).  Although  in  some  areas,  where 
housing  provision  is  already  adequate,  housing  does  not  seem  to  members  to  be 
of  much  significance,  in  many  other  authorities  it  is  of  great  importance,  claiming 
between  50%  and  80%  of  capital  expenditure  in  county  boroughs  and  being 
almost  the  only  building  activity  in  many  second-tier  authorities.  Many  aspects 
of  housing  can  assume  political  significance  and  result  in  considerable  pressures 
on  councillors  (some  of  whom  may  be  themselves  council  house  tenants) — for 
example,  rent  policy  and  even  the  method  of  rent  collection  and  the  way  of  dealing 
with  arrears  of  payment;  the  use  of  direct  labour  for  house  building;  the  length 
of  the  housing  waiting  list;  the  speed  with  which  repairs  are  effected  and  the 
design  of  houses  and  flats.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  many  areas 
influential  councillors  seek  membership  of  the  housing  committee. 
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(iv)  Housing  committees  in  action  (paras.  22-28).  Tables  XVII  and  XVIIa 
show  that  housing  committee  meetings  tend  to  be  fairly  long,  the  majority 
lasting  on  an  average  over  two  hours,  only  29  averaging  less  than  an  hour  and 
111  averaging  over  four  hours.  They  often  handle  a considerable  volume  and 
variety  of  business — for  example  the  purchase  of  land  for  house  building;  the 
general  lines  of  housing  development  and  also  more  detailed  plans  of  layout  and 
design;  periodical  reports  on  building  progress;  discussions  about  participation 
in  housing  consortia  and  the  use  of  industrialised  building;  receiving  tenders  and 
approving  contracts  for  large  and  small  items ; capital  expenditure  and  loan  sanc- 
tions, the  housing  account  and  rent  policy;  a variety  of  matters  affecting  tenants; 
general  policy  relating  to  the  allocation  of  houses  and  reports  on  individual 
allocations;  complaints  against  tenants;  plans  for  opening  ceremonies;  the 
naming  of  estates  and  blocks  of  flats;  the  use  to  be  made  of  substandard  premises 
acquired  in  advance  of  demolition;  and  in  some  cases  unlit  premises  and  applica- 
tions for  improvement  grants  for  privately  owned  houses.  The  volume  of  business 
almost  everywhere  can  be  explained  by  the  variety  of  aspects  of  housing  and  the 
political  sensitivity  of  many  of  them,  but  there  are  nevertheless  significant 
differences  in  the  way  different  housing  committees  approach  their  task  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  involved  in  the  detail  of  administration. 

(c)  Departmental  organisation  (paras.  29-47) 

(i)  Officers  concerned  with  housing  (paras.  29-41).  A number  of  officers  are 
inevitably  concerned  in  the  provision  and  administration  of  housing,  but  the 
distribution  of  duties  between  them  varies  considerably.  The  planning  officer  (if 
there  is  one)  is  involved  in  the  allocation  of  land  and  often  overall  estate  plan- 
ning; the  architect  (who  may  or  may  not  be  in  charge  of  a separate  department) 
usually,  but  not  invariably,  deals  with  house  design,  either  through  his  own 
department  or  outside  architects;  house  building  is  undertaken  sometimes  by 
direct  labour  under  the  control  of  the  surveyor  and  sometimes  put  out  to  con- 
tract, which  is  handled  either  by  the  surveyor  or  the  architect;  house  main- 
tenance is  often  undertaken  by  a surveyor’s  department,  using  either  direct 
labour  or  contractors,  but  it  may  be  handled  by  a housing  manager;  rent 
collection  may  be  supervised  by  either  the  housing  manager  or  the  treasurer 
and  the  treasurer  is,  in  any  case,  involved  in  rent  fixing  and  the  housing  accounts; 
the  general  welfare  of  tenants  may  be  regarded  as  the  task  of  the  rent  collector, 
or  there  may  be  a separate  housing  welfare  officer;  unfit  dwellings  and  slum 
clearance  normally  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  chief  public  health  inspector; 
and  the  legal  aspects  of  housing  are  handled  by  the  Clerk.  Examples  are  given 
of  some  of  the  problems  which  arise  as  a result  of  the  fragmentation  of  respon- 
sibility for  housing  in  some  authorities;  these  can  arise  even  where  there  is  a 
housing  manager. 

(ii)  Housing  managers  (paras.  42-47).  There  are  housing  managers  in  some 
comparatively  small  rural  districts,  but  not  in  some  sizeable  towns.  In  those 
authorities  where  there  is  a housing  manager,  his  qualifications,  status  and  scope 
vary  considerably.  He  may  be  a chief  officer  or  head  of  department  in  his  own 
right,  or  he  may  be  on  the  staff  of  the  treasurer,  the  surveyor  or  the  architect.  All 
housing  managers  deal  with  housing  management  in  its  narrowest  sense;  in 
addition  they  normally  handle  lettings,  may  be  responsible  for  rent  collection, 
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may  be  influential  in  fixing  rents  (although  in  some  places  this  is  done  entirely 
within  the  treasurer’s  department),  and  may  be  responsible  for  deciding  what 
repairs  are  needed  and  in  some  places  for  negotiating  with  contractors  (although 
in  other  places  the  whole  process  is  virtually  controlled  by  the  surveyor’s  depart- 
ment). Even  those  with  (he  heaviest  responsibility,  however,  are  only  concerned 
with  house  design  and  building  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  although  they  are 
associated  with  slum  clearance,  this  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  health 
department. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in  the  relationship  of  housing  managers 
with  their  committees  even  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  authorities  we 
investigated.  We  did  not  gain  the  impression  that  in  most  authorities  there  was  a 
close  and  continuous  relationship  between  housing  managers  and  their  chairmen. 
This  may  be  because  of  the  number  of  officers  involved  in  different  aspects  of 
housing,  or  because  the  political  sensitivity  of  housing  discourages  committee 
members  from  allowing  the  chairman  to  take  decisions  on  their  behalf. 

Aspects  of  housing  administration  (paras.  48-82) 

(a)  The  selection  of  tenants  {paras.  49-66).  In  all  but  three  of  the  authorities 
for  which  we  have  information  there  is  some  form  of  points  scheme  for  the 
allocation  of  houses.  Two  of  the  three  are  rural  districts.  In  these  each  case  is 
considered  on  its  merits,  the  decisions  being  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the 
councillor  representing  the  village  or,  in  one  authority,  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  parish  council.  In  the  third  there  is  an  exceptional  factor  in  that  80  % of  the 
tenants  of  new  council  houses  or  flats  are  drawn  from  slum  clearance  areas. 

The  ‘ points  ’ or  ‘ coding  ’ schemes  in  the  other  10  authorities  take  account  of 
a variety  of  factors  affecting  housing  need  and  are  a reflection  of  the  council’s 
housing  policy.  In  only  one  of  the  10  authorities,  however,  is  the  scheme  imple- 
mented by  the  housing  manager  without  reference  to  a committee.  In  five 
authorities  the  allocation  is  made  by  officers,  but  reported  to  committee  for 
information  or  confirmation;  the  report  may  be  accepted  without  comment  or 
may  provoke  a varying  amount  of  discussion. 

In  the  four  remaining  authorities,  despite  the  points  scheme,  the  committee  are 
closely  involved  in  tenancy  allocations.  The  details  of  the  procedure  in  different 
authorities  are  described. 

Where  allocations  are  referred  to  committees,  either  for  confirmation  or  dis- 
cussion, it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be  considered  anonymously.  In  some  cases 
decisions  can  be  influenced  by  considerations  other  than  housing  need,  such  as 
reputation  and  the  ability  to  pay  the  rent  regularly.  In  some  but  not  all  authorities 
individual  councillors  are  said  to  be  subject  to  pressure  from  prospective  tenants. 
The  extent  to  which  councillors  visit  tenants  in  their  homes  in  connection  with 
housing  matters  appears  to  vary  considerably. 

In  some  authorities  tenancy  exchanges  are  handled  purely  administratively, 
but  in  others  they  are  discussed  by  the  committee. 

(b)  The  management  of  council  houses  {paras.  67-68).  With  a few  exceptions’ 
in  the  authorities  we  investigated  the  details  of  housing  management  are  an 
administrative  function  in  which  committee  members  are  not  involved,  but 
when  management  proves  unsatisfactory  councillors  are  subject  to  pressures  from 
tenants  and  in  turn  exert  pressure  on  the  administration. 
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(c)  Houses  occupied  by  council  employees  or  acquired  in  advance  of  demolition 
(paras.  69-71).  In  some  authorities  the  housing  manager  is  concerned  with 
houses  occupied  by  council  employees  answerable  to  a variety  of  committees  and 
also  with  houses  purchased  in  advance  of  requirements  in  redevelopment  areas, 
which  need  to  be  occupied  or  at  least  prevented  from  becoming  structurally 
dangerous  during  the  intervening  period.  Sometimes  such  properties  are  con- 
trolled by  housing  committees,  but  sometimes  by  the  committees  responsible  for 
the  appropriate  services ; in  the  latter  case  the  housing  manager’s  relations  with 
those  committees  may  be  different  from  his  relations  with  the  housing  committee. 

(d)  Housing  for  old  people  (paras.  72-76).  During  the  last  few  years  the  Min- 
istry of  Housing  and  Local  Government  has  on  a number  of  occasions  encouraged 
local  authorities  to  provide  housing  particularly  suited  to  the  needs  of  old 
people  (for  example,  Circulars  18/57,  55/57,  30/58, 47/60,  10/61).  Some,  although 
not  all,  of  the  authorities  investigated  had  responded  energetically  to  these 
suggestions,  many  of  which  were  prompted  by  experiments  already  being  carried 
out  in  local  authorities  themselves.  We  saw  evidence  of  some  difficulties  arising 
from  the  recommendation  that  county  councils  (as  welfare  authorities)  should 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  housing  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  old 
people  provided  by  second-tier  authorities. 

(e)  Improvement  grants  (paras.  77-82).  Discretionary  grants  and  standard 
grants  for  improvements  to  houses  in  private  ownership  can  make  a significant 
contribution  to  the  amount  of  satisfactory  housing  in  an  area.  The  detailed 
administrative  arrangements  for  dealing  with  these  vary,  the  surveyor,  the 
architect,  the  chief  public  health  inspector  and  the  Clerk  being  in  different 
degrees  involved.  Instances  are  given  of  authorities  showing  a particularly 
understanding  approach  towards  applicants.  In  most  of  the  authorities  in- 
vestigated applications  are  referred  to  the  housing  committee,  but  in  others  the 
health  committee  or  the  finance  committee  deals  with  them.  Usually  applications 
are  scheduled  and  passed  by  the  committee  with  little  comment,  but  in  one 
authority  each  application  was  discussed.  Local  authorities  use  different  methods 
and  have  varying  success  in  rationalising  improvements  so  that  houses  in  a 
particular  area  are  dealt  with  at  the  same  time. 

Co-ordination  (paras.  83-101) 

(a)  Housing  departments’  relations  with  children's,  welfare  and  health  depart- 
ments (paras.  83-93).  In  Chapter  12  we  noted  the  efforts  made  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culties which  used  to  arise  in  the  past  when  housing  departments  evicted  families 
who  were  in  arrears  with  rent  and  children  had  to  be  taken  into  care;  it  was  also 
noted  that  liaison  is  potentially  more  difficult  in  counties,  where  housing  and 
children’s  services  are  administered  by  different  authorities.  Housing  departments 
are  often  represented  on  co-ordinating  committees  of  officers  dealing  with 
children  neglected  or  ill-treated  in  their  own  homes. 

Co-operation  between  housing  and  welfare  departments  is  an  important 
element  in  the  success  of  a scheme  for  providing  dwellings  suited  to  the  needs  of 
old  people.  The  wider  problem  of  co-operating  with  hospitals  in  the  care  of  old 
people  (which  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  these  are  not  under  the  control  of 
local  authorities)  was  raised  in  committee  discussions  in  several  authorities 
during  our  personal  investigations. 
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In  one  authority  reference  was  made  to  the  function  of  the  medical  officer  (who 
is  also  welfare  officer)  in  giving  advice  on  the  design  of  housing  for  physically 
handicapped  people. 

Some  rent  collectors  exercise  an  informal  welfare  function  and  one  authority 
we  investigated  had  a special  housing  welfare  officer;  in  another  authority  there 
was  criticism  that  there  were  inadequate  arrangements  for  housing  welfare. 

The  function  of  the  welfare  department  in  providing  ‘ Part  III  ’ accommodation 
for  homeless  people  can  have  a dual  link  with  housing;  on  the  one  hand  people 
who  are  evicted  from  council  houses  can  become  a liability  on  the  welfare 
department  and,  on  the  other  hand,  council  houses  can  be  provided  for  people 
in  hostels  whom  the  welfare  department  are  able  to  rehabilitate.  The  extent  of 
the  co-operation  between  the  two  departments  in  this  respect  varies  and  is 
potentially  more  difficult  when  they  belong  to  different  authorities. 

The  medical  officer  is  concerned  in  the  selection  of  tenants  for  council  houses 
and  in  transfers  from  one  house  to  another  on  medical  grounds.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  dealing  with  unfit  houses  and  with  slum  clearance,  which  has  to 
be  tailored  to  the  houses  likely  to  become  available;  liaison  between  the  housing 
and  health  departments  is  thus  of  vital  importance,  particularly  where  there  is  a 
high  density  of  population  and  less  room  for  manoeuvre. 

( b ) The  general  problem  of  the  co-ordination  of  housing  policy  and  development 
{paras.  94-101).  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  departments  and  committees 
involved  in  the  different  aspects  of  housing,  the  process  of  initiating  and  carrying 
through  a housing  development  project  is  a searching  test  of  the  capacity  of  these 
disparate  elements  to  co-operate.  A summary  of  various  stages  of  a single 
housing  development  project  in  an  urban  district  is  given  and  the  even  greater 
complexities  involved  in  projects  in  some  other  areas  are  indicated.  In  some 
authorities  officers  felt  that  a reasonably  good  procedure  for  co-operation  had 
been  worked  out,  but  others  were  more  critical.  We  received,  on  the  whole, 
fewer  references  to  overall  housing  policy  than  to  the  method  of  handling  in- 
dividual projects. 

Whereas  we  suggested  in  Chapter  8 that  the  fragmentation  of  local  authority 
social  welfare  services  might  be  alleviated  by  grouping  some  of  them  within 
a single  department,  such  a solution  would  not  be  practicable  in  the  case  of 
housing,  because  of  its  complexity  and  exceptionally  wide  scope  and  the  fact  that 
its  different  aspects  require  such  a variety  of  skills.  Reliance  must  therefore  be 
placed  on  practical  co-operation  between  departments  and  efforts  to  ensure  that 
adequate  attention  is  given  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  housing  need  and 
housing  policy,  in  relation  to  both  physical  planning  and  community  welfare. 


CHAPTER  14.  MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Introductory  (paras.  1-8) 

The  council  in  session,  with  its  unique  power  and  its  status  as  a democratic 
assembly,  provides  a public  view  of  the  work  of  an  authority  which  may  be 
assumed  to  affect  recruitment  to  membership.  In  some  authorities  all  business  is 
done  in  full  council,  the  amount  of  work  being  deemed  insufficient  to  justify 
setting  up  committees,  although,  in  the  light  of  such  an  argument,  many  small 
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authorities  set  up  committees  which  might  be  considered  unnecessary.  In  some 
cases  the  committees  which  are  set  up  consist  of  all  the  members  of  the  council, 
an  arrangement  which  serves  to  allow  members  to  reconsider  decisions  after 
they  have  become  public  knowledge.  Before  the  Public  Bodies  (Admission  to 
Meetings)  Act,  however,  it  was  often  used  to  enable  all  members  to  consider  a 
matter  in  private  in  committee  before  it  became  public  in  full  council. 

The  next  step  in  development,  strongly  opposed  by  many  members  in  some 
authorities,  is  to  set  up  committees  of  a smaller  size  than  the  full  council,  making 
possible  specialisation,  economy  in  members’  time  and  regular  exclusion  of  the 
press. 

One  theory  of  the  system  is  that  the  full  council  receives  all  communications 
and  refers  them  to  the  appropriate  committee  for  a recommendation.  Such  a 
practice  is  clearly  unmanageable  in  an  authority  of  any  size,  where  most  or  all 
matters  will  be  initially  referred  by  the  officers  to  the  appropriate  committee  or 
sub-committee.  The  council’s  business  may  be  made  more  manageable  by 
delegating  the  responsibility  for  making  most  decisions  to  committees,  and  by 
reducing  reports  to  council  to  those  on  matters  of  high  importance.  Provisions 
for  notices  of  motion,  questions  and  memorials,  give  opportunities  for  bringing 
matters  to  the  notice  of  the  council  which  are  not  included  in  committee  reports. 

The  business  of  the  council  meeting  (paras.  9-23) 

A list  is  given  of  matters  included  in  the  order  of  business  of  a number  of 
councils.  Examples  are  given  of  ‘ communications  ’ and  ‘ memorials  ’ presented 
at  council  meetings  and  of  questions  asked.  Statistical  information  is  summarised 
which  shows  that  questions  with  notice  are  asked  most  frequently  in  London 
Boroughs,  followed  by  counties  and  county  boroughs,  and  gives  particulars  of 
the  time  taken  over  answering  such  questions.  There  appears  to  be  little  re- 
lationship between  size  of  authority  and  the  number  of  questions.  It  was  argued 
by  some  officers  that  written  questions  were  unnecessary  since  members  could 
easily  obtain  information  from  officers  and  could  also  raise  questions  freely  on 
committee  reports. 

We  noted  at  some  council  meetings  the  freedom  with  which  members  were 
allowed  to  ask  questions  without  notice  on  committee  reports.  The  reduction  of 
committee  reports  to  a few  salient  matters  limits  the  scope  for  such  impromptu 
questioning,  however,  and  may  be  thought  to  make  the  use  of  questions  by 
notice  more  necessary  as  a way  of  bringing  political  responsibility  for  a service 
to  account. 

In  two  rural  districts  payment  of  accounts  was  approved  as  a special  item. 

Reference  is  made  to  variations  in  procedure  in  connection  with  reports  from 
committees.  Notices  of  motion  were  rare  at  the  council  meetings  we  attended. 
We  understood  that  when  used  it  was  often  in  connection  with  relatively  small 
matters  as  well  as  occasionally  to  raise  larger  issues  of  policy.  The  variation  is 
noted  in  the  practice  of  minuting  the  affixing  of  the  authority’s  common  seal. 

The  setting  of  the  council  meeting  (paras.  24-35) 

A contrast  is  made  between  the  relative  simplicity  in  the  accommodation  and 
the  lack  of  formality  at  the  meetings  of  the  councils  of  some  small  authorities 
we  visited,  particularly  district  councils,  and  the  ornate  council  chamber,  the 
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robes  and  the  ceremony  in  a small  borough.  There  is  a similar  contrast,  but  lesser 
in  extent,  between  county  council  meetings  and  county  borough  council  meetings. 
The.  larger  authorities  tended  to  favour  a semi-circular  plan,  obscuring  party 
division,  for  their  council  chambers,  although  a rectangular  ‘ Westminster  ’ plan 
may  also  be  found,  despite  the  fact  that  the  very  uneven  balance  of  the  parties 
often  makes  seating  on  the  left  and  right  according  to  parties  impracticable. 
The  seating  of  mayors  and  chairmen  and  of  the  Clerk  and  other  officers  is 
described.  Mention  is  made  of  the  Clerk’s  role  and  the  varying  extent  to  which 
the  other  chief  officers  are  able  to  communicate  with  the  chairmen  of  their 
committees. 

The  variation  in  the  conduct  and  atmosphere  of  meetings  is  described.  While 
most  meetings  finish  in  under  two  hours,  county  and  county  borough  meetings 
tend  to  last  between  two  and  four  hours.  Most  very  long  meetings  appear  to 
occur  in  urban  areas,  especially  county  boroughs  between  100  and  200  thousand 
in  population  and  the  outer  London  Boroughs.  As  few  authorities  impose  a 
maximum  duration,  the  commitment  of  members  in  terms  of  time  is  unpredic- 
table. 


What  happens  at  council  meetings  (paras.  36-63) 

The  real  decisions  in  local  government  are  not  made  in  full  council : the  council 
meeting  merely  gives  them  formal  sanction.  An  analysis  is  made  of  the  purposes 
of  statements  in  council  meetings. 

Examples  are  given  of  the  spreading  of  factual  information  through  the  council 
meeting — both  to  members  and  to  the  public  through  the  press.  Sometimes  the 
scotching  of  rumours  or  the  wish  for  publicity  (and  the  making  of  party  capital) 
are  involved. 

Another  function  of  the  full  council  meeting  is  to  provide  opportunities  for 
influences  to  be  exerted  in  various  directions.  Members  often  attempt  to  influence 
public  opinion  by  means  of  speeches.  Public  criticism  was  heard  of  the  county 
council  (at  second  tier  level),  of  the  magistrates’  licensing  policy,  of  British 
Railways  and  of  tenants’  associations. 

Attempts  inspired  from  outside  to  influence  the  council  include  petitions,  the 
‘ packing  ’ of  the  public  gallery  as  a demonstration  against  a committee  re- 
commendation, as  well  as  the  more  usual  pressure  by  members  through  speeches. 
Action  is  often  urged  on  the  council  by  members  acting  in  an  individual  capacity, 
as  well  as  acting  for  a group  interest  with  outside  support  to  back  them.  Fluorida- 
tion and  secondary  school  reorganisation,  certain  planning  proposals  and  a 
tenancy  decision  were  amongst  matters  on  which  we  heard  controversy  in 
council.  In  one  case  a committee  recommendation  was  rejected ; in  another  there 
appeared  to  be  a real  chance  of  the  attack  on  a planning  committee  proposal 
succeeding. 

Debates  on  party  lines,  with  foregone  conclusions,  lacked  the  drama  of  certain 
of  those  we  heard  where  voting  was  cross-party  or  where  the  party  element  was 
entirely  absent.  Party  politics  was  sometimes  dragged  in  irrelevantly.  Political 
sniping  sometimes  appeared  to  create  acrimony;  elsewhere  it  could  be  accepted 
as  not  inconsistent  with  good  humour.  Points  scored  were  often  on  national 
rather  than  local  policy.  A description  is  quoted  of  the  effect  of  strong  party 
control  in  one  authority. 
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An  important  aspect  of  the  council  meeting  is  the  way  in  which  councillors 
act  as  watchdogs  to  prevent  abuse  of  power  and  bad  management.  Examples 
are  given  of  types  of  alleged  abuse  of  power  of  which  we  heard  chairmen  ac- 
cused in  open  council,  and  of  attempts  to  impugn  chairmen  for  failings  in  the 
management  of  the  services  for  which  their  committees  were  responsible. 

The  council  meeting  also,  by  voting,  settles  conflicts  between  its  committees, 
and  reviews  decisions  of  committees  where  some  members  (who  may  be  from 
the  dissident  minority  on  the  committee  concerned)  attack  a committee  re- 
commendation. Although  an  opposition  party  may  have  no  hope  of  reversing  a 
decision  of  the  controlling  party  group,  it  may  obtain  publicity  for  its  point  of 
view  by  contesting  a matter  at  the  council  meeting. 

Answers  are  summarised  to  a question  we  asked  in  our  postal  questionnaire  as 
to  how  many  committee  recommendations  were  not  approved,  amended  or 
referred  back.  The  lack  of  a clear  relationship  to  size  is  remarked  upon.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  withdrawal  or  reference  back  of  recommendations  may  often 
be  the  result  of  second  thoughts  by  members  or  officers  concerned,  and  that  the 
‘ vetting  ’ process  undertaken  by  party  groups  frequently  leads  to  such  action. 

A broader  sense  of  the  settlement  of  differences  by  the  council  is  described : 
its  function  of  meting  out  effective  judgement  on  issues  within  its  competence 
about  which  there  is  a conflict  of  opinions  or  interests  in  the  community. 

Some  members  put  forward  new  ideas  at  council  meetings,  apparently  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  referred  to  a committee  for  action  or  at  least  obtain 
publicity. 

The  council  may  also  be  used  as  a public  forum  to  discuss  matters  outside  its 
authority  but  which  affect  its  responsibilities  in  some  way,  as  in  the  case  of 
railway  closures. 

Summary  and  conclusions  (paras.  64-71) 

The  importance  of  the  council  meeting’s  sanction,  the  effect  of  delegation  to 
committees  on  the  way  the  council  exercises  its  responsibilities,  the  use  of  the 
meeting  to  publicise  information,  its  role  in  settling  conflicts  and  in  producing 
public  justifications  of  policy  and  administrative  action  and  its  use  as  a public 
forum  are  discussed. 

We  suggest: — 

(a)  that  delegation  to  committees  tends  to  have  a beneficial  effect  on  council 
meetings  since  it  helps,  along  with  selective  reporting,  to  concentrate  the  attention 
of  the  members  on  matters  of  importance ; 

( b ) that  the  use  of  the  council  meeting  to  publicise  facts  of  different  kinds, 
ttnd  especially  the  work  done  by  the  council’s  services  (including  annual  reports), 
is  justified,  provided  that  minor  detail  is  avoided ; 

(c)  that  where  party  lines  do  not  predetermine  decision,  debate  of  a subject 
in  council  can  have  drama  and  give  the  back-bencher  a sense  of  significant 
participation; 

(d)  that  the  way  in  which  chairmen  of  committees  assume  responsibility  for 
the  way  power  is  used  and  the  efficiency  of  management  in  full  council  is  highly 
important  because  it  establishes  a ‘ locus  ’ of  accountability  in  the  administration 
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(accountability  of  this  kind  is  clearer  where  there  is  party  control:  elsewhere 
attacks  on  the  exercise  of  power  court  the  danger  of  degenerating  into  personal 
attacks); 

(e)  that  the  discussion  of  matters  of  local  importance  outside  the  council’s 
orbit  of  control  which  interlock  with  its  responsibilities,  in  order  that  local  feelings 
can  be  expressed,  may  be  seen,  despite  its  dangers,  as  a valid  exercise  of  a council’s 
general  responsibility  for  the  development  of  its  area; 

(/)  that  all  these  matters  have  a bearing  on  the  attractiveness  of  local  govern- 
ment service  to  potential  members;  and 

(g)  that  the  main  problem  at  present  is  the  volume  of  matters  in  committee 
reports  in  some  authorities,  and  that  if  members  feel  that  the  alternative  of 
highly  selective  reporting  deprives  them  of  essential  opportunities  to  exercise 
their  reponsibilities,  stress  might  be  laid  upon  existing  provisions  to  raise 
questions  and  motions  on  matters  outside  the  reports;  and  that  where  it  is  felt 
that  these  provisions  in  any  authority  are  inadequate,  the  standing  orders 
concerned  should  be  examined  with  a view  to  improving  their  operation. 


CHAPTER  15.  TRIENNIAL  ELECTIONS 

The  evidence  in  this  chapter  is  based  mainly  upon  members’  and  officers’  views 
in  those  authorities  we  visited  which  held  annual  elections.  In  authorities  holding 
elections  triennially  the  holding  of  all  contests  at  one  time  appeared  to  be 
accepted  without  question  as  the  natural  and  best  way  of  doing  things  and  did 
not  lead  to  any  greater  discontinuities  in  policy  than  elsewhere. 

Members  interviewed  in  authorities  holding  annual  elections  opposed  the 
introduction  of  a triennial  system  by  two  to  one,  but  officers  were  almost 
unanimous  in  favour  of  it.  Members  argued  in  favour  that  a reasonable  period 
in  office  was  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  democratic  machinery,  that 
too  frequent  elections  induced  apathy  and  that  they  were  expensive.  Officers  also 
advanced  the  first  two  points  and  added  that  annual  elections  meant  that  every- 
thing was  done  with  an  eye  to  the  ballot  box,  that  from  January  to  May  each 
year  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  serious  consideration  of  controversial  decisions 
as  discussion  tended  to  be  fierce  and  ‘ pretty  pointless  ’ and  that  the  resultant 
disturbances  militated  against  continuity  and,  if  anything,  put  more  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  officers  because  of  the  way  they  distracted  members.  The  only 
arguments  against  triennial  elections  were  to  the  effect  that  annual  elections 
secured  continuity  and  stability.  We  add  a personal  opinion  that  fears  that 
triennial  elections  would  result  in  sudden  drastic  changes  appear  to  be  generally 
baseless. 

Single  opinions  on  other  matters  are  cited  to  the  effect  that  November  was  a 
better  time  to  hold  elections  than  May,  immediately  after  the  budget ; that  councils 
should  have  a life  of  five  to  six  years,  half  being  elected  every  two  and  a half  to 
three  years;  and  that  triennial  elections  would  be  suitable  only -if  there  were 
fewer  members  and  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  change  the  present  three 
member  wards  to  single-seat  constituencies. 

We  give  personal  conclusions  that  annual  elections  disturb  business,  militate 
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against  the  identification  of  a council  with  specific  responsibilities  and  contribute 
to  public  misunderstanding  and  indifference.  A three-year  period  should  give  a 
council  time  to  work  out  and  put  into  effect  policies  with  which  it  is  identified 
and  for  the  public  to  judge  the  results : elections  would  tend  to  be  more  dramatic, 
produce  a more  clear-cut  popular  verdict  and  contribute  to  public  education  and 
involvement  in  local  government. 


CHAPTER  16.  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES — SOME  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Introduction  (paras.  1-2) 

The  term  ‘ management  services  ’ is  used  here  to  include  such  subjects  as  work 
study,  organisation  and  methods,  the  use  of  computers,  operational  research, 
network  analysis  and  cost  benefit  analysis.  We  have  obtained  certain  information 
on  the  first  three  techniques  through  questionnaires,  etc.,  and  it  is  only  these 
which  are  discussed  in  this  study. 

The  extent  to  which  O.  and  M.  and  work  study  are  in  use  (paras.  3-6) 

Details  are  given  of  the  proportions  of  authorities  employing  O.  and  M.  and  work 
study,  including  consultants.  It  is  noted  that  this  bears  no  clear  relationship  to 
size  of  authority.  Mention  is  made  in  particular  of  the  servicing  of  districts  by 
county  teams  and  of  the  use  of  joint  units. 

O.  and  M. — Its  status,  position  in  the  departmental  structure  and  scope  (paras. 
7-17) 

The  responsibility  for  departmental  efficiency  must  rest  with  the  head  of  depart- 
ment, and  where  an  O.  and  M.  officer  reports  to  him  direct  he  has  the  duty  to 
consider  the  recommendations  and  implement  them  as  he  sees  fit.  When  reports 
go  to  the  Clerk  or  committee  some  responsibility  for  their  implementation  may 
be  maintained  at  this  level;  their  implications  on  staffing  and  finance  inevitably 
tend  to  involve  the  Clerk,  treasurer  and  the  ‘ horizontal  ’ committees  concerned 
in  these  matters. 

Some  opinions  expressed  to  us  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  status  of 
an  O.  and  M.  officer  was  related  to  the  influence  he  might  be  expected  to  exert, 
and  that  minor  head  of  department  level  (and  in  one  case  deputy  chief  officer 
level)  was  appropriate.  In  most  cases  the  officer  was  a member  of  the  Clerk’s 
department:  often  a chief  assistant  or  section  head.  Some  Clerks  saw  him  as 
responsible  to  them;  others  as  virtually  autonomous  despite  his  affiliation  to  their 
department.  Other  arrangements,are  for  the  officer  to  be  on  the  treasurer’s  staff 
or  in  a separate  establishment  or  management  services  department.  It  appears  to 
be  normally  the  Clerk  who  decides  the  order  of  priority  for  0.  and  M.  services. 
This  is  sometimes  necessary  because  of  the  many  requests  from  departments  for 
reviews,  which  are  also  sometimes  undertaken  as  a result  of  a decision  by  a 
committee  or  the  Clerk.  O.  and  M.  reports  may  be  made  to  the  Clerk  who  then 
gives  clearance  for  them  to  go  to  the  department  head,  or  direct  to  the  head  of 
department. 

The  scope  given  to  O.  and  M.  officers  varies  a great  deal.  Some  are  restricted 
to  clerical  methods ; others  have  been  asked  to  review  the  complete  committee 
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and  departmental  structure  and  their  reports  have  precipitated  major  changes  in 
the  organisation,  including  changes  in  the  committee  cycle  and  in  the  size  of 
committees.  Some  Clerks  regard  the  latter  field  as  peculiarly  their  own  and 
beyond  the  O.  and  M.  assistant’s  competence.  O.  and  M.  type  investigations  are 
carried  out  in  some  authorities  by  inter-departmental  teams,  or  regarded  as  the 
head  of  department’s  own  responsibility. 

O.  and  M.  consultants  (para.  18) 

There  were  no  adverse  comments  on  county  O.  and  M.  teams  acting  as  con- 
sultants to  second-tier  authorities.  There  was  fairly  general  opposition  to  the  use 
of  private  consultants. 

Opinions  on  the  use  of  internal  O.  and  M.  (paras.  19-23) 

In  some  authorities  there  is  unwillingness  to  employ  0.  and  M.  techniques. 
There  were  fears  of  action  unsympathetic  to  the  aims  of  the  service  departments 
if  O.  and  M.  were  to  be  controlled  by  the  Clerk  or  treasurer,  and  a suggestion 
that  an  internal  O.  and  M.  unit  would  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  officers  and 
too  unspecialised.  Many  Clerks  are  sensitive  to  fears  of  this  kind  and  stress  the 
need  to  ensure  complete  co-operation  with  departments  in  these  matters. 

Most  criticism  of  O.  and  M.  techniques  came  from  authorities  which  had  not 
used  them.  We  understood  that  in  general  the  resistance  to  O.  and  M.  investiga- 
tion had  been  slight  where  it  was  in  use  and  it  had  quickly  become  an  accepted 
feature.  The  fact  that  internal  O.  and  M.  units  lacked  width  of  experience  was  to 
some  extent  overcome  by  inter-authority  contacts,  a free  interchange  of  reports 
assisted  by  the  RIPA  register  and  movements  between  posts,  including  those 
from  industry  to  local  authorities. 

The  place  of  work  study  in  the  administrative  structure  (para.  24) 

Work  study  may  be  grouped  with  O.  and  M.  in  the  same  department,  but  some 
officers  argued  that  work  study  should  be  unconnected  with  an  O.  and  M.  section 
under  the  Clerk  and  located  in  relevant  service  departments.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  main  consideration  is  how  best  to  obtain  a general  acceptance  of  the  tech- 
nique’s usefulness  and  normality. 

The  use  of  computers  (paras.  25-32) 

Figures  are  given  to  show  the  wide  extent  to  which  computers  were  in  use  by 
May,  1966  (Table  XLVIII),  despite  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  uncertainties  over 
boundary  reorganisation  in  many  areas.  A brief  account  is  given  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  have  been  put,  both  for  financial  and  non-financial  work. 

It  is  noted  that  the  high  storage  and  processing  potential  of  the  new  computers 
constitutes  a challenge  to  authorities  in  the  extent  to  which  they  make  use  of 
information  for  forward  planning  and  policy  formation— including  the  capacity 
of  departments  to  co-operate  over  the  pooling  and  integration  of  the  data  they 
collect. 

The  need  to  encourage  non-financial  departments  to  make  use  of  the  computer 
is  noted,  and  also  the  value  and  some  implications  of  joint  ownership  of  com- 
puters between  authorities.  A table  is  appended  to  the  chapter  which  summarises 
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the  Local  Government  Computer  Panel’s  list  of  computer  applications.  The 
potential  capacity  of  computers  to  perform  rapidly  tasks  previously  laborious,  to 
extend  the  range  and  analysis  of  statistics,  compare  and  inter-relate  departmental 
statistics,  maintain  a central  store  of  data  and  rapidly  process  and  reproduce 
from  this  and  maintain  a ‘ model  ’ of  an  authority’s  operations  and  of  the  local 
community,  are  described.  Close  inter-departmental  co-ordination  will  be 
necessary  if  such  potentialities  are  to  be  used  to  best  advantage,  while  narrow 
departmentalism  would  inhibit  their  use.  Similarly,  where  authorities  in  an  area 
make  joint  use  of  a single  computer  system  a high  degree  of  co-ordination  can 
result  in  savings  by  the  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort  and  a valuable 
pooling  of  information. 

Conclusions  (paras.  33-34) 

The  commendable  record  of  authorities  is  noted  in  the  speed  with  which  they 
have  put  to  use  new  management  techniques  which  enhance  the  potential  for 
systematic  appraisal  of  methods  and  performance  and  should  result  in  a trans- 
formation of  the  local  government  image  which  may  be  expected  to  improve 
recruitment.  The  desirability  of  inter-relating  computer  data  between  depart- 
ments is  a reason  for  closer  integration  of  the  departmental  structure.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  ensure  that  nothing  in  the  higher  management  structure 
impedes  these  developments.  Appraisal  of  the  values  of  joint-user  organisations 
is  also  of  high  importance. 


CHAPTER  17.  THE  PUBLIC  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Introduction  (paras.  1-2) 

The  Social  Survey’s  investigations  have  provided  information  about  the 
electorate’s  views  on  local  government  and  also  about  councillors’  own  impres- 
sions of  public  attitudes.  Since  our  own  research  has  been  directed  to  local 
authorities  rather  than  the  electors,  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  a comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  ‘ public  image  ’ of  local  government.  We  have,  however,  gleaned 
information  about  a number  of  topics  which  are  relevant. 

Local  authority  offices  and  reception  arrangements  (paras.  3-19) 

The  public  image  of  local  authorities  must  be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
impression  made  upon  those  people  who  have  occasion  to  call  at  their  local 
town  hall  or  council  offices.  This  study  is  based  on  our  own  impressions  of  those 
local  offices  we  have  visited,  both  during  our  personal  enquiries  and  when  for 
various  reasons  we  found  ourselves  in  other  areas,  supplemented  by  comments 
supplied,  at  our  request,  by  academic  workers.  Sometimes,  when  visits  were 
expected  it  was  not  possible  to  judge  what  impression  would  be  gained  by  a 
casual  caller,  but  quite  often  the  initial  approach,  at  least,  was  incognito.  Even 
our  small  sample  revealed  much  variety. 

Most  of  the  main  offices  we  visited  had  been  designed  for  their  purpose  or 
acquired  because  of  their  obvious  suitability  for  adaptation  and  they  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  their  localities.  Apart  from  a few  architectural  and 
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historical  treasures,  they  are  dignified  and  rather  solemn  buildings  in  a style 
which  does  not  usually  accord  with  modern  tastes.  Although  no  doubt  adequate 
when  they  were  built,  they  are  now  bursting  at  the  seams,  so  that  not  only  is 
accommodation  in  the  main  building  often  cramped,  but  it  is  also  usually 
necessary  for  some  departments  to  be  accommodated  elsewhere.  This  dispersal 
can  in  itself  cause  inconvenience  to  callers  and  although  a few  of  these  ‘ sub- 
sidiary buildings  ’ are  attractive,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  in  an  obscure  back 
street,  inadequate,  makeshift  and  still  unsatisfactory  even  if  a gallant  attempt 
has  been  made  to  improve  matters  by  decoration.  It  is  understandable,  but 
unfortunate,  that  such  buildings  tend  to  be  occupied  by  smaller  and  often  newer 
departments,  such  as  children’s,  welfare,  health  and  housing,  which  have  many 
callers  who  are  in  some  way  disturbed  and  in  need  of  the  most  accessible  building 
and  the  best  reception  arrangements. 

Occasionally  in  the  smaller  authorities  even  the  main  office  is  similar  to  the 
worst  of  these  subsidiary  buildings,  but  others  have  most  attractive  offices  with  a 
welcoming  and  intimate  atmosphere. 

The  magnificent  new  ‘ prestige  ’ buildings  in  some  authorities  are  in  quite  a 
different  category.  They  usually  accommodate  all  departments  and  have  spacious 
and  attractively  furnished  reception  facilities. 

Most  of  the  new  and  some  of  the  older  offices  we  visited  have  a central  enquiry 
point,  with  staff  responsible  for  receiving  and  directing  callers  and  sometimes  for 
answering  routine  enquiries  immediately.  Some  of  those  authorities  with  no 
such  arrangements  have  substituted  clear  direction  signs,  but  in  others  signs  are 
misleading  or  even  non-existent,  so  that  occasionally  the  first  approach  to  a 
council  office  could  be  perplexing. 

In  individual  departments  there  is  usually  someone  responsible  for  ‘ filtering  ’ 
enquiries;  sometimes  departmental  reception  arrangements  are  extremely 
attractive  and  efficient  in  every  respect,  but  elsewhere  waiting  rooms  are  cramped 
or  non-existent  and  sometimes  there  are  no  chairs.  The  difficult  problem  of 
ensuring  privacy,  when  necessary,  has  in  many  cases  not  been  solved.  Most  of 
the  reception  staff  appear  to  belong  to  the  area  and  to  have  a natural  affinity 
with  many  of  their  callers,  a genuine  interest  in  their  problems  and  a desire  to 
help.  We  have  seen  no  instance  of  these  officers  being  either  officious,  patronising 
or  deliberately  discourteous,  but  some  of  them  appear  to  be  handicapped  by  lack 
of  experience.  Apart  from  this  limitation,  there  were  only  a few  occasions  when 
any  criticisms  could  be  made  of  the  way  they  did  their  job  (and  surprisingly 
these  occurred  in  departments  where  senior  officers  appeared  to  be  more  than 
usually  sympathetic  with  the  problems  of  their  ‘ clients  ’ and  conscious  that  their 
service  must  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  its  public  impact). 

In  some  authorities,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  the  problem  of  directing 
telephone  calls  expeditiously  to  the  right  quarter  has  not  been  solved. 

In  general,  there  are  grounds  for  optimism  in  the  fact  that  authorities  with 
new  offices  have  obviously  had  the  reception  of  callers  very  much  in  mind  when 
designing  the  building  and  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  rethinking  their 
reception  arrangements ; and  some  of  the  authorities  still  hampered  by  inadequate 
buildings  have  also  been  giving  a good  deal  of  thought  to  the  question  of  hand- 
ling callers  and  have  made  significant  improvements.  Since  it  is  the  environment 
rather  than  the  personal  aspect  which  is  often  deficient,  it  seems  likely  that  a 
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higher  standard  will  be  achieved  when  physical  conditions  improve.  Some 
authorities  and  individual  departments  have  as  yet,  however,  been  less  successful 
than  others  in  overcoming  the  limitations  of  their  buildings. 

Public  attendance  at  council  meetings  (paras.  20-30) 

Tables  XLIX  and  XLIXa  summarise  the  information  we  received  from  Clerks 
about  the  approximate  average  number  of  members  of  the  public  (excluding 
schoolchildren  and  organised  parties)  who  normally  attend  council  meetings. 
Attendance  is  in  general  very  small.  72  % of  rural  districts,  20  % of  urban  districts, 
15%  of  counties,  10%  of  non-county  boroughs  and  3%  of  county  boroughs, 
usually  have  none  at  all.  The  rural  districts  have  by  far  the  smallest  attendance 
and  the  county  boroughs  and  London  Boroughs  the  largest.  The  highest  average 
number  is  60. 

At  those  council  meetings  we  attended  we  noticed  some  organised  parties,  a 
few  people  receiving  awards  of  various  kinds  or  presenting  petitions  (who 
attended  for  the  whole  meeting),  some  people  who  indicated  by  their  attitude 
that  they  had  come  because  they  were  interested  in  a particular  item  on  the 
agenda  (for  example,  because  it  affected  their  locality  or  because  their  own 
tenders  were  being  considered),  some  prospective  candidates  and  some  regular 
attenders  (for  example  students  and  retired  people).  In  general,  we  did  not  have 
the  impression  that  the  comparatively  few  people  who  attend  council  meetings 
are  a cross-section  of  the  population. 

In  some  places  it  needed  a considerable  amount  of  persistence  to  find  one’s 
way  to  the  place  provided  for  the  public  to  observe  the  council  meeting,  although 
elsewhere  directions  were  clear.  In  some  authorities  there  is  a limited  amount  of 
accommodation  for  the  public  in  the  council  chamber  itself.  In  others  there  is  a 
public  gallery,  in  which  the  standard  and  amount  of  accommodation  and  the 
quality  of  the  acoustics  vary  considerably. 

The  amount  of  information  distributed  to  the  public  varies  considerably  from 
a complete  set  of  minutes,  agenda  and  reports  to  an  uninformative  copy  of  the 
summons  to  the  meeting. 

In  general,  it  seems  that  in  many  places  the  various  aspects  of  provision  for 
public  attendance  at  council  meetings  are  not  ideal;  the  small  attendances  are 
likely  to  discourage  authorities  from  making  positive  efforts  to  improve  them. 
The  ‘ public  image  ’ of  local  authorities  is  at  present,  however,  more  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  coverage  given  by  the  press  than  by  the  personal  impressions  of 
council  meetings  gained  by  the  comparatively  few  people  who  attend. 

Press  relations  (paras.  31-66) 

(a)  Some  general  problems  (paras.  31-35).  A large  majority  of  the  electorate 
rely  on  local  newspapers  for  news  of  local  government.  Councils  are  therefore 
highly  dependent  upon  them  for  their  public  image,  and  understandably 
sensitive  about  the  way  in  which  they  are  reported.  While  the  council  wishes  to 
publicise  its  activities,  show  the  reasonableness  of  its  decisions  and  generally  to 
appear  in  a favourable  light,  the  journalists  must  aim  at  a high  level  of  interest 
value  in  order  to  attract  buyers,  and  to  this  end  certain  newspapers  will  tend  to 
* slant  ’ stories  for  reasons  of  popular  appeal.  In  most  cases  we  have  noticed, 
however,  the  emphasis  was  on  the  conveyance  of  ‘ straight  ’ information 
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considered  of  local  interest.  Local  newspapers  also  seek  to  cultivate  their  own 
image  by  including  ‘ weighty  ’ items  with  relatively  small  appeal  and  take  pride 
in  their  appearance,  educational  functions  and  the  literary  and  critical  quality  of 
their  editorials.  The  annoyance  of  members  about  a hostile  paper  holding  a 
near-monopoly  in  the  local  field  is  understandable.  Some  papers  were  said  to  be 
strongly  on  the  side  of  an  opposition  party;  in  many  cases,  however,  a strict 
neutrality  is  evident,  especially  in  features  and  reporting,  although  editorial 
comment  may  tend  towards  one  side  of  the  political  spectrum.  In  what  we  saw 
marked  bias  in  reporting  was  very  exceptional. 

Opinions  on  the  quality  of  reporting  often  varied  a good  deal  within  the  same 
authority  and  tended  to  cancel  each  other  out.  Members  and  officers  we  inter- 
viewed did  not  always  appear  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  local  newspapers 
especially  their  small  resources  in  staff  and  news  space  which  often  prevented 
them  from  covering  meetings  or  obliged  them  to  use  inexperienced  reporters. 
Speedy  access  to  facts,  topicality  of  news,  a degree  of  interest  competitive  with 
that  of  other  news,  is  generally  essential.  A view  is  quoted  that  the  greater 
resources  of  newspapers  and  the  local  authorities  in  large  towns  make  the 
relationship  richer  and  give  a much  more  adequate  coverage  of  local  authority 
news  than  is  usual  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  authority. 

(b)  How  news  is  gathered  {paras.  36-62). 

(i)  Attendance  at  council  meetings  (paras.  36-38).  Press  attendance  varies  a 
great  deal  between  councils,  as  does  the  seniority  of  the  reporters  present. 
Pressmen  value  what  they  consider  ‘ newsworthy  ’,  so  that  a ‘ row  ’ or  presenta- 
tions to  youth  club  members  may  attract  much  more  coverage  than  serious 
statements  aimed  at  the  enlightenment  of  the  public.  Prepared  statements,  the 
typed  drafts  of  which  may  be  made  available  to  the  press,  and  speeches  aimed  at 
obtaining  personal  publicity,  are  common  features  of  council  meetings.  There  is 
a great  variation  in  the  extent  to  which  council  proceedings  are  covered  by  the 
press,  from  extensive  verbatim  reporting  to  the  ‘ writing-up  ’ of  a few  highlights. 
If  reporters  are  to  provide  informed  copy,  they  need  background  material  of  the 
kind  described  below  so  that  they  can  appreciate  the  significance  of  what  happens 
in  council. 

(ii)  Attendance  at  committee  meetings  (paras.  39-49).  10%  of  the  authorities 
answering  our  questionnaire  admitted  the  press  to  all  main  committee  meetings 
and  40  % to  some  main  committee  meetings.  The  relevant  figures  for  sub-com- 
mittee meetings  are  1 % and  7 % respectively.  These  include  authorities  whose 
main  committees  consist  of  all  council  members  and  which  are  therefore  obliged 
to  admit  press  and  public  under  the  Public  Bodies  (Admissions  to  Meetings) 
Act,  1961.  The  likelihood  that  the  press  is  admitted  does  not  appear  to  be  related 
to  the  size  of  an  authority. 

Some  open  meetings  do  not  attract  any  reporters;  where  reporters  come  they 
often  appear  to  be  inexperienced  and  officers  and  members  are  often  sceptical 
about  their  ability  to  appreciate  what  is  happening.  In  some  cases  public  business 
at  a committee  is  of  no  press  interest  and  does  not  add  to  what  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  printed  minutes. 

A minority  of  members  and  officers  (all  from  authorities  already  admitting 
the  press)  favoured  opening  meetings  to  press  and  public.  We  observed  little  at 
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committee  meetings  to  bear  out  arguments  that  the  admission  of  the  press  had 
bad  effects,  such  as  that  members  tended  to  address  themselves  to  the  press  rather 
than  to  the’ point  at  issue  and  that  they  were  prevented  from  speaking  their  minds 
and  from  participation  in  creative  discussion  because  of  the  presence  of  news- 
papermen. One  Clerk  with  recent  experience  of  a decision  to  admit  press  to 
committees,  thought  it  had  tended  to  inhibit  officers  from  speaking  their  minds 
and  giving  their  advice  freely,  particularly  where  this  was  likely  to  conflict  with 
the  opinions  of  the  members,  and  this  tendency  was  also  noted  in  other  authorities. 
It  was  also  argued  that  most  business  needed  to  be  confidential,  that  leakage  of 
news  through  the  admission  of  the  press  had  harmed  authorities  and  that 
deliberate  exclusion  of  the  press  for  certain  matters  in  the  middle  of  a meeting 
resulted  in  suspicion  and  bad  feeling. 

We  conclude  that,  given  good  press  relations,  meetings  can  be  opened  without 
a marked  effect  on  discussions.  The  idea  that  admission  of  the  press  would  tend 
to  force  decision  making  back  into  confidential  sub-committees,  etc.  received 
little  substantiation  from  our  observations.  We  do  not  think  this  conclusion  is 
relevant  to  the  problems  of  admitting  the  press  to  a ‘ management  committee  ’, 
or  to  ‘ advisory  committees  ’ in  large  authorities  subject  to  much  publicity.  The 
main  consideration  is  the  aims  of  a committee.  If  most  of  the  business  of  a 
committee  requires  confidentiality  and  if  individual  contributions  are  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  fear  of  being  reported  and  the  need  to  maintain  a ‘ public  image  ’, 
either  on  the  part  of  an  individual  or  a party  group  or  the  committee  as  a whole, 
there  is  a strong  case  for  meeting  in  private ; if  on  the  other  hand  it  is  regarded  as 
of  prime  importance  to  give  public  ventilation  to  the  general  considerations 
bearing  upon  decisions  an  open  committee  is  indicated. 

(iii)  Documentation  {paras.  50-54).  It  is  of  little  use  to  newspapers  to  obtain 
agendas  and  minutes  too  late  for  them  to  be  topical.  Table  LI  and  Lla  show  that 
nearly  all  authorities  send  council  papers  a reasonable  time  in  advance  of 
meetings.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  one  area  at  least  they  are  mostly  sent  out 
too  late  for  ‘ printing  deadlines  ’.  Some  members  resent  the  press  receiving 
papers  before  themselves;  the  solution  here  seems  to  be  to  bring  the  issue  of 
papers  to  members  forward  to  a time  to  suit  the  newspapers. 

37  % of  authorities  place  an  embargo  on  publication  of  council  papers  until 
after  the  meeting  concerned.  In  general,  the  smaller  the  authority  the  more  likely 
it  is  to  impose  an  embargo.  Some  examples  are  quoted  of  ways  in  which  some 
authorities  take  special  measures  to  assist  the  press  in  connection  with  the 
release  of  agenda  and  the  issue  of  information.  The  trust  placed  in  the  discretion 
of  the  press  over  the  withholding  of  information  designated  as  confidential  seems 
to  be  almost  invariably  fully  justified. 

(tv)  Personal  contacts  with  the  press  {paras.  55-62).  Personal  contacts  were 
seen  by  some  officers  and  members  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  committee 
attendance.  Arrangements  are  made  in  some  authorities  for  chairmen  and/or 
officers  to  speak  to  the  press  before  or  after  committee  meetings.  Some  chairmen 
take  a purposeful  initiative  in  establishing  close  relations  with  the  press  and  in 
putting  over  their  authorities’  policies  and  achievements ; elsewhere  attempts  are 
made  to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  press  until  decisions  have  been 
formally  concluded.  Where  arrangements  have  been  made  to  limit  responsibility 
for  release  of  news  to  the  press  to  one  or  more  specified  persons,  other  members 
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and  officers  are  often  advised  to  exercise  restraint  in  their  press  contacts  in  certain 
ways  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  arising  which  would  frustrate  the  aims  of  the 
system.  A description  is  given  of  the  ways  in  which  officers  regularly  brief 
reporters  in  certain  authorities,  including  centralisation  through  an  officer  in 
the  Clerk’s  department,  who  in  one  case  is  specially  appointed  for  his  under- 
standing of  the  press. 

Personal  approaches  to  the  press  by  no  means  always  produce  the  desired 
results,  due  partly  to  the  limits  of  the  newspapers’  resources.  On  the  other  hand, 
officers  are  sometimes  embarrassed  by  the  attempts  of  reporters  to  obtain  ‘ good 
copy  ’,  and  find  it  necessary  to  take  defensive  measures.  The  solution  appears  to 
lie  in  the  deliberate  cultivation  of  a relationship  of  trust,  and  in  this  matter 
informal  personal  contacts  are  of  paramount  importance.  There  were  signs  that 
organised  press  conferences  were  increasing  in  number  and  that  these  are 
largely  succeeding  in  their  objects  of  increasing  mutual  understanding  and 
obtaining  better  coverage  for  matters  of  public  interest. 

(c)  The  general  state  of  press  relations  (paras.  63-66).  In  small  authorities  the 
relationship  often  depends  on  the  personal  interactions  of  two  or  three  in- 
dividuals; in  counties  remoteness  from  the  press  seems  a chief  problem  because 
of  distances  and  the  number  of  newspapers  concerned.  In  general  we  found  that 
relations  varied  from  those  of  confidence  and  trust  to  rather  bitter  hostility,  and 
the  degrees  of  communication  from  close  and  regular  to  rather  distant  and 
infrequent. 

We  suggest  as  a result  of  our  observations  that  there  is  a positive  relationship 
between  the  confidence  placed  in  the  press  and  the  quality  of  coverage.  The 
initiative  must  lie  with  an  authority  for  trying  to  ensure  that  reporters  have 
adequate  background  knowledge  to  write  accurate  reports  and  to  feel  trust  in 
the  arrangements  made  for  them.  Opening  of  committees  to  the  press  in  cases  of 
which  we  have  knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have  resulted  in  significant  changes 
in  the  nature  of  discussions  or,  apparently,  to  any  marked  extent  in  the  amount 
of  press  coverage  obtained.  In  particular  we  had  little  indication  that  opening 
committees  had  itself  been  responsible  for  driving  back  significant  discussions 
into  sub-committees,  etc.,  as  might  have  been  assumed  on  the  grounds  of  the 
formalities  to  which  some  education  committee  meetings  have  been  reduced. 
We  think  the  opening  of  committees  to  the  press  is  not  as  fundamental  to  the 
problem  of  press  relations  as  is  often  thought,  that  what  matters  is  the  establish- 
ment of  free  and  frank  relations  and  that  only  these  can  improve  the  picture  of 
local  government  reflected  in  the  newspapers  and  thus  improve  recruitment  both 
of  members  and  officers. 

Miscellaneous  aspects  (paras.  67-92) 

During  our  enquiries  we  gleaned  incidentally  a limited  amount  of  information 
about  a number  of  miscellaneous  aspects  of  local  authorities’  public  relations, 
most  of  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  an  intensive  study.  Although 
our  material  is  fragmentary,  it  reveals  a considerable  variety  of  practice  and  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject. 

(a)  Public  relations  officers  (paras.  68-76).  In  addition  to  their  link  with  the 
press,  public  relations  officers  (where  they  exist)  have  a wider  function  in  relation 
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to  the  public.  We  were  unable  to  collect  information  about  the  number  of 
authorities  appointing  public  relations  officers,  because  of  difficulties  of  definition 
and  interpretation. 

In  many  places  responsibility  is  borne  by  the  Clerk,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
an  officer  on  his  staff  specially  designated  for  the  purpose.  The  public  relations 
officer  may  occasionally  be  a separate  head  of  department.  Tourist  centres 
nearly  always  have  an  officer  (with  varying  titles)  responsible  for  publicity,  but 
his  function  is  likely  to  be  directed  to  publicising  those  services  which  the  town 
provides  for  tourists,  rather  than  to  interpreting  the  work  of  the  council  to  the 
public  as  a whole. 

In  some  places  each  department  accepts  responsibility  for  its  own  publicity. 
Often  the  bulk  of  the  work  falls  on  a fairly  senior  officer  in  the  department, 
although  sometimes  it  is  more  dispersed. 

Two  problems  have  been  brought  to  our  notice.  One  relates  to  the  basic 
organisation  of  public  relations.  Although  clearly  some  aspects  must  be  dealt 
with  centrally  for  the  authority  as  a whole,  others  are  directly  related  to  the 
sphere  of  individual  departments  and  require  an  intimate  knowledge  of  then- 
work.  If  he  is  to  handle  these,  the  public  relations  officer  needs  intensive  briefing 
and,  at  best,  is  handling  material  at  second  hand.  A further  disadvantage  of 
centralised  arrangements  is  that  they  tend  to  discourage  interest  by  departments 
in  the  public  impact  of  their  work.  Yet  too  much  decentralisation  could  lead  to 
lack  of  co-ordination  and,  because  of  the  pressure  of  other  work,  too  little 
attention  to  public  relations. 

The  other  problem  is  connected  with  the  type  of  publicity  and  its  motivation. 
There  is  a danger  of  ‘ public  relations  ’ producing  public  cynicism  if  it  degenerates 
into  publicity  for  a majority  party  or  ascendant  members. 

(b)  Broadcasts,  television  appearances,  publications,  films  and  exhibitions 
(paras.  77-80).  Some  authorities  supply  material  for  broadcast  and  television 
features  related  to  individual  regions  or  particular  topics  and  both  councillors 
and  officers  make  individual  broadcasts  and  television  appearances.  Some 
sponsor  publications,  for  example  brochures  accompanying  the  rate  demand 
explaining  how  the  money  is  spent,  annual  reports  on  the  work  of  the  council 
and  departmental  publications  for  particular  purposes.  Our  attention  was  drawn 
to  a county  film  and  to  various  types  of  exhibitions. 

(c)  Organised  visits  to  council  offices,  ‘ open  forums  ’ and  meetings  (paras.  81- 
86).  Sometimes  arrangements  are  made  for  parties  to  visit  council  offices  and  to 
see  various  aspects  of  the  work.  In  some  places  the  mayor  or  a number  of 
councillors  are  available  at  specified  times  for  consultation  by  electors — in  one 
case  this  was  said  to  be  successful,  but  elsewhere  the  response  was  disappointing. 
We  heard  of  councils  arranging  public  meetings  of  various  kinds;  several  were 
reported  to  be  badly  attended. 

Several  members  and  officers  we  consulted  attached  great  importance  to  being 
available  to  address  meetings  of  societies  and  associations  of  various  kinds. 

(d)  Committee  interviews  (para.  87).  We  were  present  on  two  occasions  when 
members  of  the  public  were  interviewed  by  a committee  and  were  impressed  by 
the  sympathetic  approach  and  degree  of  insight  of  members. 
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(e)  Ceremonial  occasions  (para.  88).  All  types  of  authorities  have  their  cere- 
monial occasions  and  many  seem  to  favour  particularly  opening  ceremonies  of 
new  council  buildings,  schools  and  colleges,  old  people’s  homes,  the  ten  thou- 
sandth council  house,  bridges,  sewage  plants,  underpasses,  town  centre  develop- 
ments, etc. 

(/)  Councillors'  views  of  public  attitudes  (paras.  89-91).  The  views  of  those 
councillors  we  spoke  to  varied  between  two  extremes;  those  who  thought  their 
main  function  was  to  champion  the  individual  interests  of  the  members  of  the 
public  whom  they  felt  to  be  continually  on  their  doorstep  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  were  convinced  that  they  were  operating  against  a background  of 
public  apathy  and,  more  rarely,  hostility. 

We  became  conscious  during  our  investigations  that  there  are  occasions  when 
the  council  as  a whole  feels  that  its  action  must  be  inspired  by  standards  of 
values  which  are  not  those  being  voiced  by  the  more  articulate  members  of  the 
public.  In  doing  this  they  are  exercising  a type  of  leadership  which  can  in  some 
circumstances  be  justified,  however  unpopular  it  may  be  at  the  time. 

( g ) Concluding  comments  (para.  92).  These  are  merely  aspects  of  public 
relations  which  happen  to  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  by  some  authorities 
and,  because  of  the  scantiness  of  our  evidence,  we  do  not  think  we  should  attempt 
to  draw  any  general  conclusions  from  it. 


CHAPTER  18.  CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS 

Problems  of  control — of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  legal  and  financial 
restrictions  imposed  upon  local  authorities — tend  to  overshadow  this  topic, 
although  it  has  other  important  positive  aspects.  Less  than  half  the  members  and 
officers  interviewed  felt  that  central  controls  were  generally  unreasonable  and 
very  few  felt  strongly  on  the  matter. 

Criticisms  were  that  the  system  slowed  down  local  decision  making  unduly; 
that  whereas  a unified  inter-departmental  approach  might  be  hammered  out 
locally,  the  separate  groups  of  civil  servants  concerned  tended  to  work  in  water- 
tight compartments  and  it  would  be  vain  to  try  to  co-ordinate  them;  and  that 
reliance  on  Whitehall  sapped  initiative.  Although  the  last  of  these  arguments  is 
the  most  central  and  perhaps  the  strongest,  few  chairmen  or  officers  to  whom  we 
spoke  expressed  strong  views  on  the  subject. 

Some  officers  found  strength  in  their  relationships  with  their  ministries  and 
saw  in  controls  a helpful  means  of  restraining  ill-conceived  proposals.  Close 
personal  collaboration  by  civil  servants  was  highly  valued  by  some  chairmen  as 
well  as  by  officers.  Some  architects  saw  the  positive  guidance  on  building  costs 
and  construction  given  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  Science  as  a model 
for  other  departments.  A few  officers  felt  a lack  of  support  from  Whitehall  for 
the  interests  of  their  departments  and  would  welcome  any  central  government 
initiative  which  strengthened  their  position  in  the  departmental  structure. 

A strong  complaint  about  the  exercise  of  central  control  was  that  it  frustrated 
local  attempts  at  co-ordination.  While  integrated  plans  for  services  might  be 
worked  out  at  local  level,  the  various  central  departments  responsible  for  giving 
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permissions  necessary  to  put  them  into  effect  seemed  to  work  without  any  con- 
sultation and  not  always  to  appreciate  that  one  permission  was  contingent  on 
another  if  a unified  concept  was  to  be  achieved.  A great  deal  of  the  planning 
called  for  by  the  central  government  was  also  too  narrowly  departmental: 
parallel  plans  were  sometimes  contradictory  and  more  foresight  and  co-ordina- 
tion could  save  much  wasted  time  by  scarce  professional  staff.  The  late  notifica- 
tion of  allocations,  for  roadworks  in  particular,  led  to  much  confusion  and  waste 
of  time.  Planning  capital  expenditure  in  complete  uncertainty  of  what  educational 
works  they  would  be  able  to  undertake  was  regarded  as  highly  unsatisfactory.  A 
few  officers  made  strong  attacks  on  unnecessary  control  of  detail.  Some  legal 
provisions  were  unduly  hampering;  old  private  acts  lost  their  value  because  the 
financial  limits  they  contained  had  ceased  to  be  realistic  as  a result  of  inflation; 
limitations  on  capital  and  repairs  and  renewals  funds  impaired  efficiency  and 
strong  positive  planning  was  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  the  law.  There 
were  legal  obstacles  to  and  central  pressures  operating  against  committee  and 
departmental  integration.  Representatives  of  some  authorities  said  they  usually 
found  ways  of  circumventing  restrictions  if  necessary  and  achieved  results  by 
adopting  unusual  methods  which  saved  them  from  having  to  seek  central 
approval. 

Most  Clerks  did  not  think  the  ultra  vires  rule  a serious  handicap;  some  said 
that  there  was  always  a way  round  it.  A strong  body  of  opinion  was  firmly  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  doctrine  as  an  ‘ essential  framework  for  the  discharge  of 
local  authority  responsibilities  ’.  It  was  argued  that  legal  rules  were  preferable  to 
discretionary  control  by  a ministry,  that  tire  limits  that  hampered  local  govern- 
ment were  financial  rather  than  legal  and  that  the  rule  was  necessary  for  keeping 
members’  ideas  of  their  powers  within  reasonable  bounds.  Some  Clerks,  however, 
were  critical  of  the  doctrine.  Arguments  were  that  statutory  limitations  could  not 
take  into  account  day-to-day  problems,  that  legal  restrictions  had  a discouraging 
effect  on  members,  that  proper  development  of  services  was  hindered,  that 
members  ‘ should  be  allowed  to  decide  what  they  want  to  do  and  even  experiment 
where  possible  ’,  and  that  the  rule  makes  officers  unventuresome.  One  Clerk 
commented  that  if  the  rule  were  abolished  a great  deal  of  effort  expended  in 
avoiding  pitfalls  could  be  devoted  to  more  positive  tasks.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
limits  of  the  rule  and  the  district  auditor’s  power  of  surcharge  can  create  a 
nervousness  inconducive  to  enterprise.  Although  the  discretion  of  district 
auditors  was  praised,  they  were  thought  to  be  a daunting  bogey  to  members  and 
officers.  It  was  suggested  that  the  power  of  surcharge  should  be  restricted  to 
cases  of  improper  conduct. 

Suggestions  for  improving  the  central-local  government  relationship  in- 
cluded the  following: 

(i)  that  ministers  should  have  powers  to  approve  schemes  of  action  and 
thereby  establish  their  legality ; 

(ii)  that  more  local  scope  is  needed  for  the  acquisition  of  land  to  make 
integrated  planning  possible  and  to  overcome  the  inability  of  individual 
central  departments  to  appreciate  the  need  for  such  measures  in  the 
general  interest  rather  than  in  that  of  a particular  service; 

(iii)  that  review  machinery  should  be  instituted  to  extend  successful  provisions 
in  private  acts  to  all  authorities ; 
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(iv)  that  it  should  be  possible  for  certain  provisions  in  private  acts  to  be 
amended  by  statutory  instrument;  and 

(v)  that  no  powers  granted  to  urban  districts  should  be  withheld  from  rural 
districts. 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  an  opinion  which  emphasises  the  way  in  which  the 
power  of  the  lawyer  in  local  government  is  maintained  by  the  ultra  vires  doctrine, 
and  suggests  that  councils  will  tend  to  continue  to  appoint  legal  Clerks  as  heads 
of  management  unless  the  force  of  the  rule  is  destroyed. 
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Tables 

Note  on  the  tables 

The  Tables  are  based  on  the  results  of  replies  to  a postal  questionnaire  circulated  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  in  the  summer  of  1965  to  all  county,  county  borough  and 
non-county  borough  councils  and  to  one-third  of  the  urban  and  rural  district  councils 
in  England  and  Wales;  a slightly  amended  form  of  the  questionnaire  was  circulated 
in  the  autumn  of  1965  to  the  new  London  Boroughs  (the  Greater  London  Council 
and  the  City  of  London  were  not  included).  The  urban  and  rural  district  councils 
were  selected  by  taking  every  third  authority  in  descending  size  of  population.  The 
actual  numbers  of  questionnaires  distributed  and  the  numbers  returned  were  as  follows : 

Questionnaires  % 


Distributed 

Returned 

Response 

County  Council 

58 

55 

95 

County  Borough  Councils 

82 

78 

95 

Non-county  Borough  Councils 

276 

244 

88 

Urban  District  Councils 

182 

156 

86 

Rural  District  Councils 

158 

151 

96 

London  Boroughs 

32 

31 

97 

788 

715 

91 

For  the  purpose  of  analysing  the  information  received  (excluding  that  from  the 
London  Boroughs)  the  population  ranges  used  in  determining  the  salary  scales  for 
chief  officers  of  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  were  selected.  An  analysis  by 
type  and  population  range  of  the  local  authorities  replying  to  the  questionnaire  is  as 
follows : 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Type  of  Loc 

al  Authority 

County 

County 

Borough 

Non- 

County 

Borough 

Urban 

District 

Rural 

District 

Total 

Under  10  . 





64 

65 

35 

164 

10-  20  . 

1 

— 

47 

50 

55 

153 

20-  30  . 

1 

— 

28 

20 

31 

80 

30-  60  . 

5 

6 

83 

16 

24 

134 

60-100  . 

2 

27 

22 

3 

5 

59 

100-200  . 

9 

29 



2 

1 

41 

200-400  . 

11 

10 



21 

400-600  . 

14 

3 







17 

Over  600  . 

12 

3 

— 

— 

— 

15 

55 

78 

244 

156 

151 

684 

In  the  case  of  the  London  Boroughs  no  division  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
population  range,  since  they  all  fall  within  the  ranges  100-200  thousand  and  200-400 
thousand.  A distinction  has,  however,  been  made  between  those  in  inner  and  outer 
London,  because  the  former  are  not  local  education  authorities. 
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Table  I 

SIZE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  COUNCILS 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 


Total 

Authorities 


Counties 


Size  of  Membership 


Average 


Range 


10-  20 
20-  30 
30-  60 
60-100 
100-200 
200-400 
400-600 
Over  600 


All 


County  Boroughs 
30-  60  . 

60-100  . 
100-200  . 
200-400  . 

400-600  . 

Over  600 


Non-County  Boroughs 
Under  10  . 

10-  20 
20-  30  . 

30-  60  . 

60-100  . 


1 

1 

5 

2 

9 

11 

14 

12 


42 

28 

64 

65 
78 
84 
93 

106 


55 


86 


6 

27 

29 

10 

3 

3 


38 

45 

60 

75 

108 

156 


78 


57 


64 

47 

28 

83 

22 


16 

23 

27 

31 

40 


Urban  Districts 
Under  10 
10-  20 
20-  30 
30-  60 
60-100 
100-200 


Rural  Districts 
Under  10 
10-  20 
20-  30 
30-  60 
60-100 
100-200 


All 


244 


All 


All 


65 

50 

20 

16 

3 

2 


156 


26 


13 

16 

18 

23 

30 

34 


16 


35 

55 

31 

24 

5 

1 


151 


24 

29 

37 

36 

50 

43 


32 


57-  72 
61-  70 
57-  93 
64-  96 
85-121 
85-166 


24-  56 
28-  68 
40-  92 
64-  96 
100-112 
152-160 


8-  24 
16-  32 
20-  40 
20-  48 
28-  56 


9-  23 
12-  24 
12-  25 
18-  36 
18-  36 
29-  39 


10-  40 

11-  47 
15-  60 
18-  68 
38-  60 
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Table  II 

THE  NUMBER  OF  COMMITTEES  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  MEETINGS  OF  THESE  COMMITTEES 
OVER  A TWELVE  MONTHS’  PERIOD 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Comi 

nittees 

Meetings  of  Committees 

Average  No. 

Range 

Average  No. 

Range 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

19 

— 

80 



20-  30 

1 

13 

— 

65 



30-  60 

5 

18 

13-23 

84 

56-103 

60-100  . 

2 

19 

17-21 

90 

72-109 

100-200 

9 

20 

15-24 

95 

61-121 

200-400  . 

11 

17 

13-29 

94 

55-218 

400-600  - 

14 

19 

12-26 

98 

66-129 

Over  600 

12 

19 

15-24 

116 

75-176 

All 

55 

19 

98 

County  Boroughs 

30-  60  . 

6 

20 

15-25 

216 

156-264 

60-100  . 

27 

19 

12-26 

224 

150-425 

100-200  . 

29 

22 

14-27 

235* 

135-346 

200-400  . 

10 

23 

15-35 

266 

160-531 

400-600  . 

3 

27 

26-30 

374 

340-432 

Over  600 

3 

33 

31-35 

353 

300-420 

All 

78 

21 

244 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10  . 

64 

7 

1-16 

64 

11-190 

10-  20  . 

47 

9 

1-14 

89 

12-148 

20-  30  . 

28 

10 

7-14 

105 

48-151 

30-  60 

83 

12 

8-21 

126 

77-303 

60-100  . 

22 

15 

8-21 

136 

76-214 

All 

244 

10 

100 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10 

65 

5 

0-11 

57 

0-111 

10-  20  . 

50 

7 

3-12 

78 

37-149 

20-  30 

20 

9 

6-16 

80 

30-129 

30-  60 

16 

10 

6-17 

101 

60-187 

60-100  . 

3 

10 

7-14 

94 

69-137 

100-200  . 

2 

15 

9-21 

108 

84-132 

All 

156 

7 

72 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10 

35 

5 

0-  9 

42 

0-  83 

10-  20 

55 

6 

1-20 

53 

11-149 

20-  30  . 

31 

6 

3-12 

60 

30-106 

30-  60  . 

24 

7 

4-12 

74 

44-109 

60-100  . 

5 

8 

5-11 

78 

36-  97 

100-200  . 

1 

13 

— 

211 

— 

All 

151 

6 

57 

* Information  not  supplied  by  one  authority  in  group. 
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Appendix  A 


Table  III 

THE  NUMBER  OF  SUB-COMMITTEES  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  MEETINGS  OF  THESE  SUB- 
COMMITTEES OVER  A TWELVE  MONTHS*  PERIOD 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Sub-Committees 

Meetings  of 
Sub-Committees 

Average 

Number 

Range 

Average 

Number 

Range 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

38 

— 

112 



20-  30  . 

1 

13 

— 

52 



30-  60  . 

5 

32 

13-  66 

182 

78-323 

60-100 

2 

36 

29-  44 

155 

120-190 

100-200  . 

9 

44 

27-  76 

211(tl) 

144-314 

200-400  . 

11 

40 

20-  61 

198 

80-354 

400-600  . 

14 

52 

31-  86 

259 

131-408 

Over  600 

12 

60 

21-106 

349 

94-710 

All 

55 

47 

242 

County  Boroughs 

30-  60  . 

6 

30 

12-  54 

129(tl) 

38-272 

60-100 

27 

31 

3-  71 

170(11) 

47-296 

100-200  . 

29 

36 

9-  93 

205(tl) 

78-450 

200-400  . 

10 

54 

31-  99 

350 

198-639 

400-600  . 

3 

61 

24-100 

478 

225-733 

Over  600 

3 

101 

61-160 

699 

523-996 

All 

78 

40 

235 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10 

64 

2 

0-  27 

9 

0-  60 

10-  20 

47 

7 

0-  28 

32 

0-114 

20-  30  . 

28 

7 

0-  22 

37(t2) 

0-  97 

30-  60 

83 

12 

0-  50 

47 

0-220 

60-100  . 

22 

18 

7-  30 

83(1-2) 

20-134 

All 

244 

9 

37 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10 

65 

2 

0-  8 

8 

0-  34 

10-  20  . 

50 

4 

0-23 

17 

0-153 

20-  30  . 

20 

3 

0-  9 

13 

0-  39 

30-  60  . 

16 

8 

0-25 

28 

0-  68 

60-100  . 

3 

ii 

5-15 

45 

12-  71 

100-200  . 

2 

11 

11-12 

44 

25-  64 

All 

156 

3 

15 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10 

35 

2 

0-  7 

7 

0-  35 

10-  20 

55 

4 

0-17 

15 

0-  72 

20-  30 

31 

3 

0-11 

18 

0-  77 

30-  60  . 

24 

5 

0-21 

29 

0-100 

60-100  . 

5 

17 

4-33 

44 

15-  74 

100-200 

i 

14 

65 

— 

All 

151 

4 

17 

t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 
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Table  IV 

S17.F.  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEES 


Tables 


Number  of  Authorities  with  Committee  Membership  of 

Population 

Range 

Authorities 

Under 

50  and 

10 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

Over 

Counties 

10-  20 

1 

— 

— 

■ 

20-  30 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60 

5 

— 

— 

2 

1 

~ 

2(62) 

(66) 

60-100 

100-200 

2 

9 

— 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

7(93) 

200-400 

11 

— 

1 

7 

3 

— 

400-600 

14 

— 

— 

10 

3 

2(58) 

(61) 

Over  600 

12 

1 

4 

2 

3 

55 

- 

4 

29 

12 

5 

5 

County 

Boroughs 

30-  60 

6 

— 

6 

— 

— 

60-100 

27 (fl) 

2 

20 

4 

— 

— 

— 

100-200 

29 

1 

19 

6 

2 

1 

— 

200-400 

10 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

1(79) 

400-600 

3 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Over  600 

3 

1 

2 

_ 

78 

4 

59 

10 

2 

1 

1 

Non-County 
Boroughs 
Under  10 

6401) 

29 

34 

10-  20 

47 

3 

36 

8 

— 

— 

— 

20-  30 
30-  60 

2801) 

83(tl) 

3 

2 

22 

62 

2 

7 

11 

— 

— 

60-100 

22 

— . 

15 

5 

— 

— 

244 

37 

169 

22 

11 

2 

— 

Urban 
Districts 
Under  10 

65(tl) 

38 

25 

1 

10-  20 

50 

19 

29 

2 

— 

— 

20-  30 

20 

5 

12 

3 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60 

1600 

— 

ii 

3 

1 

— 

— 

60-100 

3 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

100-200 

2 

— 

2 

— 

"*7 

156 

62 

82 

9 

1 

— 

— 

Rural 
Districts 
Under  10 

02)3502) 

2 

22 

7 

10-  20 

005500 

5 

29 

15 

2 

2 

— 

20-  30 

31 

2 

13 

11 

1 

3 

. 

30-  60 

24 

2 

10 

6 

4 

2 

— 

60-100 

5 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 

1(52) 

100-200 

1 

— 

1 

— 

"" 

151 

11 

76 

42 

7 

7 

— 

Figures  in  brackets  in  final  column  indicate  number  of  members  on  committees, 
t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information.  . 

X Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  appointing  a finance  committee. 
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Table  V 


SIZE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES 


Population 

Range 

(thousands) 

Total 

Num 

ber  of  Authorities  with  Committee  Membership  of 

Authorities 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60  and  over 

Counties 

10-  20 

1 

— 





1 

20-  30 

1 



1 

30-  60 
60-100 

5 

2 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

4(72-77) 

100-200 

200-400 

9 

11 

— 

— 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4(86-105) 

1(961 

400-600 

14 





1 

7 

5 

Over  600 

12 

— 

— 

3 

4 

5(65-102) 

All 

55 

— 

1 

9 

16 

14 

15 

County 

~ 

Boroughs 

30-  60 

6+ 

1 

3 

1 

60-100 

27  f 

3 

17 

6 

100-200 

29 

2 

12 

15 

200-400 

10 



1 

9 

400-600 

3 

1 

2 

Over  600 

3 

— 

1 

- 

2 

— 

All 

78 

6 

34 

34 

- 

2 

— 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

30-  60 
60-100 

6 

19 

4 

5 

11 

1 

2 

2 

~ 



All 

25 

4 

16 

3 

2 

— 

— 

Figures  in  brackets  in  final  column  indicate  actual  range  of  numbers  of  members  on  com- 


t One  authority  has  a joint  education  committee  with  a county, 
t Information  not  supplied  by  one  authority  in  group. 
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Table  VI 

SIZE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  HOUSING  COMMITTEES 


Population 

Range 

(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Number  of  Authorities  with  Committee  Membership  of 

Under 

10 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50  and 
over 

County 
Boroughs 
30-  60 

6 

5 

1 

60-100 

27(tn 

3 

22 

1 

— 

— 



100-200 

29(fl) 

1 

23 

3 

1 

— 

— 

200-400 

10 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

400-600 

3 

— - 

3 

— 

— 

— 



Over  600 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

78 

4 

65 

5 

2 

- 

- 

Non-County 
Boroughs 
Under  10 

6401) 

34 

29 

10-  20 

47 

7 

34 

6 

— 

— 

— 

20-  30 

28(fl) 

5 

19 

2 

1 

— 

. — 

30-  60 

83 

7 

64 

7 

5 

— 

— 

60-100 

22 

1 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

244 

54 

167 

15 

6 

- 

- 

Urban 
Districts 
Under  10 

6503) 

41 

20 

1 

10-  20 

5001) 

20 

27 

2 

— 

— 

— 

20-  30 

20 

5 

14 

1 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60 

16(fl) 

3 

8 

3 

1 

— 

— 

60-100 

3 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 



100-200 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

156 

70 

73 

7 

1 

- 

- 

Rural 
Districts 
Under  10 

02)3502) 

3 

16 

12 

10-  20 

02)5501) 

2 

16 

23 

7 

4 

— 

20-  30 

31 

— 

9 

12 

6 

3 

1(50) 

30-  60 

24 

— 

9 

5 

8 

2 

60-100 

5 

— 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1(52) 

100-200 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

151 

5 

51 

54 

22 

10 

2 

Figures  in  brackets  in  final  column  indicate  number  of  members  on  committee, 
t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information, 
t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  appointing  housing  committee. 
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Table  VII 


SIZE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  CHILDREN’S  COMMITTEES 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Number 

of  Authoriti 

es  with  Com 

mittee  Membership  of 

Under  10 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40  & over 

Counties 

10-  20 

1 

, 

1 

20-  30  . 

1 



1 

30-  60  . 

5 

4 

1 

60-100  . 

2 



2 

100-200  . 

9 

— 

1 

5 

1 

2(41) 

200-400 

11 

1 

9 

(93) 

400-600  . 

14 



1 

11 

2 

Over  600 

12 

— 

9 

1 

2(40) 

(51) 

All 

55 

— 

7 

38 

6 

4 

County  Boroughs 

30-  60 

6 



6 

60-100 

27  f 

5 

19 

2 

100-200  . 

29 

2 

21 

6 

200-400 

10 



9 

1 

400-600  . 

3 



3 

Over  600 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

All 

78 

7 

60 

10 

— • 

- 

Figures  in  brackets  in  final  column  indicate  number  of  members  on  committees, 
t Information  not  supplied  by  one  authority  in  group. 


Table  VIII 


SIZE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  PASSENOER  TRANSPORT  COMMITTEES 


Total 

Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Passenger 

Transport 

Authorities 

Number  of  Authorities  with  Committee  Membership  of 

Under  10 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

County  Boroughs 

■ ■ 

30-  60 
60-100  . 

4 

14 

4 

3 

10 

— 

1(32) 

100-200  . 

23 

1 

20 

200-400  . 

9 

9 

400-600 

2 

2 

Over  600 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

All 

55 

5 

46 

3 

1 

Non-County 

Boroughs 
Under  10 

10-  20  . 

2 

20-  30  . 

1 

1 

5 

30-  60  . 

5 

60-100  . 

5 

1 

4 

- 

— 

All 

13 

1 

12 

— 

- 

ittee^f??5  urb£n  dist”ct  30-60  thousand  population  has  a passenger  transport  com- 
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Table  IX 

INTERVALS  BETWEEN  COUNCIL  MEETINGS 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Nm 

mber  of  Authorities  Meeting 

Authorities 

Every 
Two  weeks 

Four-Five 

weeks 

Six 

weeks 

Over  Six 
weeks 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

— 



1 

20-  30  . 

1 





1 

30-  60 

5 





5 

60-100  . 

2 





2 

100-200  . 

9 





9 

200-400  . 

11 





11 

400-600  . 

14 

— 





14 

Over  600 

12 

— 

— 

1 

11 

All 

55 

- 

- 

1 

54 

County  Boroughs 
30-  60  . 

6 

5 

1 

60-100  . 

27 



26 

1 

100-200 

29 

1 

26 

2 

200-400  . 

10 



10 

400-600  . 

3 



3 

Over  600 

3 

— 

3 

— 

- 

All 

78 

1 

73 

4 

- 

Npn-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10 

64 



54 

7 

3 

10-  20 

47 



37 

9 

1 

20-  30  . 

28 



24 

4 

30-  60 

83 



62 

21 

60-100 

22 

— 

15 

7 

- 

All 

244 

- 

192 

48 

4 

Urban  Districts 
Under  10 

65 

1 

59 

4 

1 

10-  20  . 

50 

1 

38 

10 

1 

20-  30  . 

20 

1 

15 

3 

1 

30-  60  . 

16 

1 

13 

2 

60-100  . 

3 



1 

2 

100-200  . 

2 

— 

2 

- 

All 

156 

4 

126 

23 

3 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10 

35 



33 

1 

1 

10-  20  . 

55 



53 

2 

20-  30  . 

31 



28 

3 

30-  60  . 

24 



22 

2 

60-100  . 

5 



5 

100-200  . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

All 

151 

— 

142 

8 

1 
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Table  X 

STARTING  TIMES  OF  COUNCIL  MEETINGS 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Nur 

nber  of  Autho 

rities  Meeting 

Before  2 
p.m. 

2-5 

p.m. 

5-6.30 

p.m. 

6.30  p.m. 
or  after 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

— 

20-  30  . 

1 

1 

— 

30-  60 

5 

4 

1 

— 

— 

60-100 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

9 

7 

2 

— 

— 

200-400  . 

11 

11 

— 

— 

— 

400-600  . 

14 

14 

— 

— 

— 

Over  600 

12 

12 

All 

55 

51 

4 

— 

— 

County  Boroughs 

30^  60 

6 

— 

1 

60-100  . 

27 

— 

5i 

11 

11 

100-200  . 

29 

4 

10 

12 

3 

200-400 

10 

— 

7 

400-600  . 

3 

— 

3 

— 

— 

Over  600 

3 

2 

1 

— 

All 

78 

6 

27 

29 

16 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

64 

2 

— 

10-  20  . 

47 

2 

2 

10 

33 

20-  30  . 

28 

— 

1 

13 

14 

30-  60  . 

83 

4 

6 

28 

45 

60-100  . 

22 

— 

5 

6 

11 

All 

244 

8 

14 

72 

150 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10  . 

65 

1 

— 

7 

57 

10-  20  . 

50 

— 

— 

12 

38 

20-  30  . 

20 

— 

1 

2 

17 

30-  60  . 

16 

— 

— 

3 

13 

60-100  . 

3 

— 

— 

1 

100-200  . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

All 

156 

1 

i 

25 

129 

Rural  Districts 

35 

142 

122 

1 

8 

10-  20 

55 

25 

21 

5 

4 

20-  30  . 

31 

162 

13 

— 

2 

30-  60  . 

24 

12 

7 

2 

3 

60-100  . 

5 

1 

3 

— 

1 

100-200  . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

All 

151 

69 

56 

8 

18 

1 One  authority  holds  alternate  meetings  2-5  and  5-6.30  p.m. 

2 One  authority  holds  meetings  after  6.30  p.m.  in  summer. 
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Table  XI 

STARTING  TIMES  OF  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

C 

Committees  with  a fixed  starting  time 

Total1 

Percentag 

e meeting 

Before 
2 p.m. 

2-5 

p.m. 

5-6.30 

p.m. 

6.30  p.m. 
or  after 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

19 

% 

37 

/o 

63 

% 

% 

20-  30  . 

1 

13 

54 

46 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

5 

89 

69 

21 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

2 

38 

66 

34 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

9 

179 

63 

37 

— 

— 

200-400  . 

11 

192 

61 

39 

— 

— 

400-600  . 

14 

269 

70 

30 

— 

— 

Over  600 

12 

227 

74 

26 

— 

— 

All 

55 

1,026 

67 

33 

- 

- 

County  Boroughs 

44 

20 

10 

30-  60  . 

6 

115 

26 

60-100 

27 

494 

9 

37 

32 

22 

100-200  . 

29 

637 

18 

46 

30 

6 

200-400  . 

10 

227 

22 

70 

8 

— 

400-600  . 

3 

82 

13 

86 

1 

— 

Over  600 

3 

98 

34 

66 

— 

— 

All 

78 

1,653 

17 

49 

24 

10 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

27 

69 

Under  10 

64 

419 

1 

3 

10-  20  . 

47 

401 

6 

4 

27 

63 

20-  30  . 

28 

283 

6 

14 

39 

41 

30-  60  . 

83 

1,016 

4 

22 

34 

40 

60-100  . 

22 

322 

11 

24 

33 

32 

All 

244 

2,441 

5 

15 

32 

48 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10 

65 

336 

1 

4 

11 

84 

10-  20  . 

50 

375 

2 

1 

30 

67 

20-  30  . 

20 

175 

* 

7 

30 

63 

30-  60  . 

16 

158 

— 

4 

23 

73 

60-100  . 

3 

31 

3 

— 

42 

55 

100-200  . 

2 

30 

— 

— 

~ 

100 

All 

156 

1,105 

1 

3 

23 

73 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10  . 

35 

156 

28 

24 

7 

41 

10-  20  . 

55 

307 

44 

35 

14 

7 

20-  30  . 

31 

199 

47 

39 

2 

12 

30-  60  . 

24 

179 

37 

43 

16 

4 

60-100  . 

5 

37 

32 

57 

8 

3 

100-200  . 

1 

13 

31 

15 

54 

— 

All 

151 

891 

40 

36 

11 

13 

* Indicates  less  than  1 %. 

1 Committees  which  do  not  have  a fixed  starting  time  have  been  excluded. 
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Table  XII 

STARTING  TIMES  OF  SUB-COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Sub 

-Committees  with  a fixed  starting  time 

Authorities 

Percentag 

meeting 

Before 
2 p.m. 

2-5 

p.m. 

5-6.30 

p.m. 

6.30  p.m. 
or  after 

Counties 
10-  20  . 

1 

38 

% 

40 

3 

% 

% 

20-  30  . 

1 

11 

9 

82 

9 

— 

30-  60 

5 

140 

66 

34 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

2 

73 

58 

42 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

9 

331 

56 

44 

— 

* 

200-400  . 

ii 

441 

57 

43 

— 

* 

400-600  . 

14 

680 

57 

42 

* 

1 

Over  600 

12 

680 

67 

31 

* 

2 

All 

55 

2,394 

60 

39 

* 

1 

County  Boroughs 
30-  60  . 

6 

117 

18 

44 

27 

11 

60-100  . 

27 

698 

7 

52 

24 

17 

100-200  . 

29 

800 

18 

52 

26 

4 

200-400  . 

10 

464 

27 

68 

5 

— 

400-600  . 

3 

169 

14 

82 

3 

1 

Over  600 

3 

277 

42 

58 

* 

— 

All 

78 

2,525 

19 

57 

17 

7 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

10 

22 

59 

64 

139 

9 

10-  20  . 

47 

335 

6 

22 

16 

56 

20-  30  . 

28 

210 

5 

30 

28 

37 

30-  60  . 

83 

885 

9 

26 

32 

33 

60-100  . 

22 

329 

13 

36 

22 

29 

All 

244 

1,898 

9 

26 

26 

39 

Urban  Districts 

14 

11 

68 

65 

112 

7 

10-  20  . 

50 

181 

3 

10 

28 

59 

20-  30  . 

20 

68 

1 

32 

7 

60 

30-  60 

16 

128 

14 

21 

9 

56 

60-100 

3 

33 

6 

6 

40 

48 

100-200  . 

2 

23 

4 

17 

9 

70 

All 

156 

545 

7 

16 

17 

60 

Rural  Districts 

49 

17 

Under  10 

35 

47 

25 

9 

10-  20  . 

55 

194 

31 

45 

15 

9 

20-  30  . 

31 

99 

36 

52 

— 

12 

30-  60  . 

24 

113 

27 

45 

19 

9 

60-100  . 

5 

54 

13 

83 

2 

2 

100-200  . 

1 

14 

— 

86 

14 

— 

All 

151 

521 

28 

52 

ii 

9 

* Indicates  less  than  1 %. 

i Sub-committees  which  do  not  have  a fixed  meeting  time  have  been  excluded. 
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Table  XIII 

AVERAGE  LENGTHS  OF  COUNCIL  MEETINGS  OVER  A TWELVE  MONTHS’  PERIOD 


Tables 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Number  of  Authorit 

es  with  Meetii 

ags  Averaging 

Under 
2 hours 

2 — under 
4 hours 

4 — under 
6 hours 

6 hours 
and  over 

Counties 

1 

10-  20  . 

1 

— 

— 

20-  30  . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

5 

1 

4 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

9 

3 

6 

— 

• — 

200-400  . 

11 

4 

7 

— 

— 

400-600  . 

14 

2 

8 

4 

— 

Over  600 

12 

5 

5 

2 

All 

55 

16 

33 

6 

— 

County  Boroughs 

30^  60  . 

6 

5 

— 

60-100 

27 

8 

16 

3 

— 

100-200  . 

29 

6 

16 

6 

1(6J  hrs.) 

200-400  . 

10 

— 

8 

2 

— 

400-600  . 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

Over  600 

3 

— 

1 

2 

■ 

All 

78 

19 

43 

15 

1 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

64 

37 

27 

Under  10 

— 

— 

10-  20  . 

47 

29 

18 

— 

— 

20-  30  . 

28 

16 

11 

1 

— 

30-  60  . 

83 

37 

43 

3 

— 

60-100  . 

22 

10 

11 

1 

— 

All 

244 

129 

110 

5 

- 

Urban  Districts 

21 

Under  10  . 

6502) 

40 

2 

— 

10-  20  . 

50(H) 

27 

21 

1 

— 

20-  30  . 

20 

13 

7 

— 

— 

30-  60 

16 

9 

7 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

100-200  . 

2 

— 

2 

— 

All 

156 

90 

59 

4 

- 

Rural  Districts 

14 

Under  10 

35 

21 

— 

— 

10-  20 

55 

41 

11 

3 

— 

20-  30 

31 

22 

9 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

24 

16 

8 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

5 

2 

3 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

All 

151 

103 

45 

3 

— 

t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 
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Table  XIV 


AUTHORITIES  SPECIFYING  MAXIMUM  PERMITTED  DURATION  FOR  COUNCIL  MEETINGS 


Population 

Range 

(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Number  of  Authorities 

With 

specified 

maximum 

duration 

Maximun 

permitte 

d duratio 

1 — under 
2 hours 

2 — under 
3 hours 

3 — under 
4 hours 

A — under 
5 hours 

5 hours 

6 over 

Counties 
10-  20  . 

1 

(a) 

20-  30  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 





30-  60  . 

5 

1 









1 

60-100  . 

2 











100-200  . 

9 











200-400  . 

11 











400-600  . 

14 

— 









Over  600 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

All 

55 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

County 

Boroughs 

30-  60  . 

6 

— 

— 







' . 

60-100  . 

27 

2 



1 

i 



100-200  . 

29 

10 



1 

5 

3 

1* 

200-400  . 

10 

2 







1 

1 

400-600  . 

3 









Over  600 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

All 

78 

15 

- 

2 

6 

4 

3 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10 

64 

3 



2 

1 

10-  20  . 

47 

4 



1 

2 

1 

20-  30  . 

28 

s 



30-  60  . 

83 

9 



3 

5 



1 

60-100  . 

22 

3 

— 

— 

3 

All 

244 

19 

- 

6 

8 

4 

1 

Urban 

Districts 

Under  10  . 

65 

7 



2 

5 

1 

10-  20  . 

50 

4 



3 

20-  30  . 

20 

6 



1 

4 

1 

30-  60 

16 

2 



1 

1 

60-100  . 

3 

1 

1 

100-200  . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

156 

20 

1 

7 

11 

1 

— 

Rural 

Districts 

Under  10  . 

35 

3 



1 

1 

1 

10-  20  . 

55 

3 



1 

2 

20-  30  . 

31 





30-  60  . 

24 

1 

1 

60-100  . 

5 

1 



1 

100-200  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

151 

8 

— 

3 

2 

1 

2 

(a)  All  have  a maximum  permitted  duration  of  5 hours  with  one  exception  (marked  with  an 
asterisk)  which  is  7 hours. 
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Table  XV 

AVERAGE  LENGTHS  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  OVER  A TWELVE  MONTHS’  PERIOD 


Population 

Total 

Nun 

iber  of  Aut 

horities  wi 

th  Meeting 

Averaging 

Range 

(thousands) 

Aullioi  ltics 

Under 

1 — under 

2 — under 

3 — under 

4 hours 

1 hour 

2 hours 

3 hours 

4 hours 

and  over 

Counties 

1 

1 

10-  20 

— 

20-  30 

1 

— 

1 

— 

30-  60 

5 

2 

1 

2 

— 

60-100 

2 

— 

— 

100-200 

9( 

to 

1 

4 

3 

1 

200-400 

IK 

to 

— 

3 

6 

400-600 

14 

— 

5 

8 

Over  600 

12 

— 

8 

Ml 

55 

3 

23 

25 

2 

— 

County 

Boroughs 

1 

2 

30-  60 
60-100 

6 

27( 

13) 

7 

11 

3 

l(4i  hrs.) 

100-200 

291 

ID 

2 

6 

14 

6 

200-400 

101 

12) 

— 

— 

— 

400-600 

3( 

to 

— 

1 

1 

— 

Over  600 

3 

— 

Ml 

78 

5 

17 

38 

10 

1 

Non-County 
Boroughs 
Under  10 
10-  20 

64( 

47< 

f3) 

7 

1 

31 

16 

21 

23 

1 

3 

1(4  hrs.) 

20-  30 

28 

■3) 

1 

6 

14 

4 

— 

30-  60 

83( 

■7) 

4 

30 

34 

8 

— 

60-100 

22 

1 

6 

12 

3 

All 

244 

14 

89 

104 

19 

1 

Urban 

29 

19 

Under  10 

65(+9) 

8 

— 

10-  20 

50 

6 

19 

19 

6 

20-  30 
30-  60 

20 

16 

2 

1 

8 

9 

9 

4 

1 

— 

60-100 

3 

1 

— 

1 

100-200 

2 

— 

2 

— 

All 

156 

18 

67 

52 

7 

— 

Rural 

Districts 

12 

14 

35(t4) 

5 

10-  20 

55(12) 

13 

24 

14 

1 

20-  30 

31 

2 

18 

10 

30-  60 

24(tl) 

2 

13 

8 

— 

■ 

60-100 

5(10 

— 

2 

2 

100-200 

1 

— 

1 

— 

M 

151 

29 

72 

39 

3 

— 

f Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 
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Table  XVI 


AVERAGE  LENGTHS  OF  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  OVER  A TWELVE  MONTHS’ 
PERIOD 


Population 

Range 

(thousands) 

Total 

Numb 

er  of  Authorities  with 

Meetings 

Averaging 

Authorities 

Under 
1 hour 

1 — under 
2 hours 

2— under 
3 hours 

3 — under 
4 hours 

4 hours 
and  over 

Counties 

10-  20 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

20-  30 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60 

5 

— 

2 

1 

1 

l(5i  hrs.) 

60-100 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

100-200 

9(tl) 

1 

4 

2 

1 

— 

200-400 

11(12) 

4 

4 

1 

i 

— 

400-600 

14 

3 

7 

3 

— 

Over  600 

12 

6 

5 

1 

— 

— 

All 

55 

14 

23 

10 

4 

1 

County 

Boroughs 

i 

30-  60 

61 

3 

1 

— 

— 

60-100 

27(13) 

11 

10 

3 

— 

— 

100-200 

29(11) 

17 

9 

1 

1 

— 

200-400 

10(12) 

3 

3 

2 

— 

— 

400-600 

3(10 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Over  600 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

AU 

78 

35 

26 

8 

1 

- 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

30-  60 

6 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 

60-100 

19 

10 

9 

— 

— 

— 

AU 

25 

14 

11 

— 

— 

— 

t One  authority  has  a joint  education  committee  with  the  county, 
t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 
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Table  XVII 

AVERAGE  LENGTHS  OF  HOUSING  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  OVER  A TWELVE  MONTHS’ 
PERIOD 


Population 

Range 

(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Number  of  Authorities  with  Meetings  Averaging 

Under 
1 hour 

1 — under 
2 hours 

2 — under 
3 hours 

3 — under 
4 hours 

4 hours 
and  over 

County 

Boroughs 

1(4  hrs.) 

30-  60 

6 

— 

— 

3 

2 

60-100 

27( 

■3) 

1 

4 

12 

6 

1(4  hrs.) 

100-200 

29( 

2) 

— 

5 

10 

8 

4(4-6  hrs.) 

200-400 

10( 

t2) 

tD 

— 

2 

3 

2 

1(4  hrs.) 

400-600 

3( 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Over  600 

3 

— 

1 

— 

2 

— 

All 

78 

1 

13 

28 

21 

7 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

1(4  hrs.) 

64( 

■3) 

5 

25 

29 

1 

10-  20 

47( 

■4) 

1 

9 

27 

4 

2(4-44  hrs.) 

20-  30 

28( 

■3) 

— 

4 

13 

8 

— 

30-  60 

83( 

7) 

— 

21 

35 

17 

3(4  hrs.) 

60-100 

22 

— 

2 

12 

8 

• — 

All 

244 

6 

61 

116 

38 

6 

Urban 

Districts 

65( 

10) 

5 

23 

22 

5 

— 

10-  20 

50( 

■2) 

— 

23 

16 

8 

1(4  hrs.) 

20-  30 

20( 

til 

1 

5 

12 

1 

— 

30-  60 

16( 

'3) 

— 

6 

7 

— 

— 

60-100 

3 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

100-200 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

All 

156 

6 

60 

59 

14 

1 

Rural 

Districts 

Under  10 

35i 

1'4) 

5 

13 

9 

4 

— 

10-  20 

55i 

t3) 

4 

22 

24 

2 

— 

20-  30 

31 

2 

5 

21 

3 

— 

30-  60 

24ft  1) 

2 

7 

11 

2 

1(4*  hrs.) 

60-100 

5tD 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

100-200 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

All 

151 

15 

47 

67 

12 

1 

t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 
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Table  XVIII 


AVERAGE  LENGTHS  OF  CHILDREN’S  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  OVER  A TWELVE  MONTHS’  PERIOD 


Population 

Total 

Authorities 

Number  of  Authorities  with  Meetings  Averaging 

(thousands) 

Under 
1 hour 

1 — under 
2 hours 

2 — under 
3 hours 

3 — under 
4 hours 

4 hours 
and  over 

Counties 
10-  20 

1 

1 

20-  30 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60 

5 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

60-100 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

100-200 

9(tl) 

2 

5 

1 

— 

— 

200-400 

H(tl) 

— 

7 

3 

— 

— 

400-600 

14 

1 

12 

1 

— 

— 

Over  600 

12 

2 

8 

2 

— 

— 

All 

55 

7 

39 

7 

— 

— 

County 
Boroughs 
30-  60 

6 

2 

4 

60-100 

27(14) 

2 

16 

4 

1 

— 

100-200 

29(11) 

4 

16 

7 

1 

— 

200-400 

10(12) 

— 

5 

2 

— 

1(6  hrs.) 

400-600 

3(11) 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Over  600 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

All 

78 

8 

45 

14 

2 

1 

t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 


Table  XIX 


AVERAGE  LENGTHS  OF  PASSENGER  TRANSPORT  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  OVER  A TWELVE 
MONTHS’  PERIOD 


Population 

Range 

(thousands) 

Total 

Passenger 

Transport 

Authorities 

Number  of  Authorities  with  Meetin 

is  Averaging 

Under 
1 hour 

1 — under 
2 hours 

2 — under 
3 hours 

3 — under 
4 hours 

4 hours 
and  over 

County 

Boroughs 

30-  60 

4 

— 

3 

1 

— 



60-100 

14(12) 

2 

7 

2 

1 



100-200 

23 

1 

16 

4 

2 



200-400 

9(12) 

— 

5 

— 

1 

1(4  hrs.) 

400-600 

2 

1 

— 

1 





Over  600 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

All 

55 

4 

33 

9 

4 

1 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10 

— 

— 







10-  20 

2 

1 

1 







20-  30 

1 



1 







30-  60 

5 

1 

3 

1 



60-100 

5 

— 

5 

— 

— 

All 

13 

2 

10 

1 

— 

— 

Note:  One  urban  district  of  30-60  thousand  population  has  a passenger  transport  com- 
mittee with  meetings  averaging  ‘ 1 — under  2 hours 
f Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 
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Table  XX 

maximum  attendance  by  members  at  specified  committees1  and  their  sub- 
committees OVER  A TWELVE  MONTHS’  PERIOD 
(Expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  total  membership  of  the  specified  committees 
and  sub-committees) 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorit 

No.  of 

Auth 

orities  with  maximum  percentage 
attendance  of 

ies 

55- 

59% 

60- 

64% 

65- 

69% 

70- 

74% 

75- 

79% 

80- 

84% 

85- 

89% 

90- 

94% 

95- 

99% 

100 

% 

Counties 

1 

10-  20  . 

1 

20-  30  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

5 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100-200 

9(tD 

— 

1 

3 

4 

200-400  . 

11 

— 

— 

1 

2 

5 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

400-600  . 

14 

— 

— 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Over  600 

12 

— 

— 

3 

5 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

All 

55 

- 

1 

11 

18 

15 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

County  Boroughs 

30-  60 

6 

2 

4 

60-100  . 

27(tl) 

— 

— 

— 

2 

6 

9 

5 

4 

— . 

— 

100-200  . 

29 

— 

— 

1 

4 

— 

14 

7 

3 

— 

— 

200-400  . 

10(tl) 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

5 

1 

— 

— 

400-600  . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Over  600 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

All 

78 

- 

- 

2 

9 

9 

29 

19 

8 

- 

- 

Non-County  Boroughs 

1 

14 

35 

64(14) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

6 

10-  20  . 

47 (tl) 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

3 

3 

6 

17 

13 

20-  30 

28(11) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

3 

7 

8 

6 

30-  60 

83(+l) 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5 

10 

21 

23 

10 

8 

60-100  . 

22 

— 

— 

— 

3 

5 

7 

3 

4 

— 

All 

244 

— 

- 

- 

6 

12 

21 

38 

45 

53 

62 

Urban  Districts 

1 

8 

42 

Under  10 

65( 

9) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

5 

10-  20  . 

50( 

1) 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

3 

3 

13 

25 

20-  30 

20( 

1) 

1 

5 

7 

6 

30-  60 

16(1*1) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

60-100  . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

All 

156 

1 

— 

— 

- 

1 

7 

9 

19 

31 

76 

Rural  Districts 

8 

Under  10  . 

35( 

•3) 

— 

— 

i 

2 

2 

2 

7 

4 

6 

10-  20  . 

55( 

■3) 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8 

9 

14 

7 

6 

7 

20-  30  . 

31( 

■i) 

— 

— 

1 

1 

5 

6 

4 

7 

4 

2 

30-  60  . 

24 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

5 

6 

6 

3 

1 

60-100  . 

5(tD 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

100-200 

1 

— 

All 

151 

- 

1 

2 

4 

18 

24 

32 

28 

17 

17 

1 Specified  committees  are  finance,  establishment,  education,  children’s,  housing,  health, 
welfare,  allotments,  libraries,  transport,  water,  highways  (or  works), 
t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 
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Appendix  A 


Table  XXI 


MINIMUM  ATTENDANCE  BY  MEMBERS  AT  SPECIFIED  COMMITTEES1  AND  THEIR  SUB- 
COMMITTEES OVER  A TWELVE  MONTHS’  PERIOD 

(Expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  total  membership  of  the  specified  committees 
and  sub-committees) 


Population 

Total 

Mum 

ber  of  Au 

hori 

ties  vs 

ithir 

inim 

ump 

ercer 

itage 

atter 

dance  of 

(thousands) 

ities 

30- 

35- 

40- 

-45- 

50 

55- 

60 

65- 

70- 

75- 

80 

85- 

90% 

o and  over 

34/ 

(39? 

(44%j49? 

(m; 

459? 

/064/ 

(69? 

^74/ 

(79? 

(84? 

(89? 

Counties 

— 

10-  20 

1 

20-  30 

1 

— 

— 



1 











30-  60 

5 







3 

1 

1 

60-100 

2 

— 





1 

1 





100-200 

9(tl) 

— 

1 

1 

3 

3 

200-400 

11 





1 

2 

1 

6 

1 



400-600 

14 





2 

2 

6 

4 

Over  600 

12 

— 

— 

3 

5 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

All 

55 

- 

1 

7 

17 

14 

12 

2 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

County 

- 

Boroughs 

30-  60 

6 





1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

60-100 

27(fl) 

— 

1 

2 

10 

9 

3 

1 

100-200 

29 





5 

10 

9 

4 

1 

200-400 

lOftl) 

— 

— 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 



400-600 

3 



1 

1 

1 

Over  600 

3 

— 

2 

1 

All 

78 

- 

1 

14 

24 

22 

11 

4 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Non-County 
Boroughs 
Under  10 

64(t4) 

1 

1 

5 

4 

6 

13 

10 

9 

3 

6 

1 

1 

10-  20 

47ftD 

— 

— 

2 

3 

2 

6 

12 

11 

8 

2 

20-  30 

28(tl) 

— 

— 

1 

4 

3 

9 

2 

4 

2 

2 

30-  60 

83(fl) 

— 

1 

4 

13 

13 

14 

19 

11 

6 

1 

60-100 

22 

— 

— 

2 

5 

5 

3 

3 

4 

All 

244 

1 

1 

10 

30 

27 

38 

49 

40 

25 

7 

6 

2 

1 

Urban 
Districts 
Under  10 

65ff9) 

1 

4 

7 

7 

7 

10 

8 

9 

3 

10-  20 

SOftl) 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

10 

8 

9 

9 

2 

20-  30 

20(fl) 

— 

— 

— 



2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

1 

30-  60 

16(fl) 

— 

— 



2 



3 

4 

3 

3 

60-100 

3 





. 

1 

1 

1 

100-200 

2 

i 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

156 

i 

1 

2 

4 

11 

18 

28 

21 

26 

18 

ii 

3 

— 

Rural 
Districts 
Under  10 

35(t3) 

1 

3 

5 

4 

8 

4 

3 

2 

2 

10-  20 
20-  30 

55(f3) 

31(f)) 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

3 

8 

6 

12 

6 

10 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

— 

(100%) 

30-  60 

24 

— 

2 



1 

6 

6 

1 

4 

3 

1 

60-100 

5(tl) 

— 





1 

1 

1 

1 

100-200 

1 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

151 

2 

4 

8 

17 

25 

34 

20 

13 

n 

7 

i 

- 

1 

1 Specified  committees  are  finance,  establishment,  education,  children’s,  housing,  health, 
welfare,  allotments,  libraries,  transport,  water,  highways  (or  works). 

f Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 
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Table  XXII 


Tables 


THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  OFFICERS  ATTENDING  COMMITTEE  AND  SUB-COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  IN  EACH  AUTHORITY  1 


Population 

Range 

(thousands) 


Counties 
10-  20 
20-  30 
30-  60 
60-100 
100-200 
200-400 
400-600 
Over  600 

All 

County 
Boroughs 
30-  60 
60-100 
100-200 
200-400 
400-600 
Over  600 

All 

Non-County 
Boroughs 
Under  10 
10-  20 
20-  30 
30-  60 
60-100 

All 

Urban 
Districts 
Under  10 
10-  20 
20-  30 
30-  60 
60-100 
100-200 


All 


Rural 
Districts 
Under  10 
10-  20 
20-  30 
30-  60 
60-100 
100-200 


All 


Total 

Authorities 


Number  of  Authorities  with  average  officer  attendance  of 


1 

1 

9(tl) 

11 

14 

12 


55 


6 

27(fl) 

29 

10 

3(tl) 

3 


78 


64(fl) 

47 

28(t2) 

83(f3) 

22 


244 


65(f6) 

50 

20(t  1) 
16(|2) 
3 
2 


156 


35(f2) 

55 

31 

24(t  1) 

5 

1 


151 


15 


14 


25 


24 

6 

1 


31 


28 


73 


55 


10 

24 

16 

12 

1 


10 

20 

8 

38 


21 


84 


40 


63 


40 


44 


13 


1 Authorities  were  asked  to  state  the  number  of  officers  attending  the  last  meeting  of  each 
committee  and  sub-committee  immediately  preceding  completion  of  the  questionnaire  and 
these  figures  have  been  averaged. 

t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 
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Appendix  A 


Table  XXIII 


QUANTITY  OF  COUNCIL  AND  COMMITTEE  PAPERS  CIRCULATED  TO  ‘ AVERAGE  ’ MEMBER 
IN  A TYPICAL  MONTH 


Total 

Authorities 

No.  of  sides  of  typewritt 

en  foolscap  or  equivalent 

(thousands) 

Excluding 

Education 

Educati 

on  only* 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

92 

— 

57 

— 

20-  30  . 

1 

80 

— 

46 



30-  60  . 

5 

150 

24-368 

77 

15-186 

60-100  . 

2 

78 

70-  85 

85 

30-140 

100-200  . 

9 

119 

15-290 

70 

19-200 

200-400 

11 

126 

60-171 

67 

5-155 

400-600  . 

14 

133(t2) 

30-292 

85 

25-180 

Over  600 

12 

231 

60-595 

246 

90-500 

All 

55 

— 

— 

- 

— 

County  Boroughs 
30-  60  . 

6 

110 

8-200 

44 

6-110 

60-100  . 

27 

11301) 

20-275 

53(12) 

3-195 

100-200  . 

29 

148(t 1) 

40-350 

63(11) 

10-178 

200-400  . 

10 

184(11) 

100-450 

82  (f2) 

20-130 

400-600  . 

3 

407 

200-520 

85 

70-100 

Over  600 

3 

642 

225-1,000 

300 

150-400 

All 

78 

- 

— 

- 

— 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10 

64 

35 

6-  80 

N/A 

— 

10-  20  . 

47 

60(11) 

17-150 

N/A 

— 

20-  30  . 

28 

75 

15-178 

N/A 

— 

30-  60  . 

83(17) 

112 

16-420 

31 

6-  60 

60-100  . 

22019) 

150 

12-410 

34 

12-  65 

All 

244 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10 

65 

28 

5-  60 

N/A 

— 

10-  20  . 

50 

62 

4-210 

N/A 

— 

20-  30  . 

20 

81 

12-200 

N/A 

— 

30-  60  . 

16 

110(11) 

27-200 

N/A 

— 

60-100  . 

301) 

162 

125-210 

30 

— 

100-200  . 

20D 

295 

240-350 

120 

— 

All 

156 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10 

3501) 

25(11) 

4-  80 

18 

— 

10-  20  . 

55 

51(11) 

16-110 

N/A 

— 

20-  30  . 

31 

57 

12-125 

N/A 

— 

30-  60  . 

24 

104 

10-204 

N/A 

— 

60-100  . 

5 

151 

50-221 

N/A 

— 

100-200  . 

1 

130 

— 

N/A 

— 

All 

151 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 Papers  of  education  committee,  sub-committees  and  governing/managing  bodies, 
t Indicates  the  number  of  second-tier  authorities  in  group  having  education  committees, 
f Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 

N/A  Indicates  not  applicable. 
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Tables 


Table  XXIV 

CO-OPTED  MEMBERS  I 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Number  of 
Authorities 
Co-opting 
Members 

Number  Co-opted 

Representing 
bodies  or 
groups 

In  a 
personal 
capacity 

Total 

Counties 

37 

28 

65 

10-  20  . 

1 

1 

20-  30  . 

1 

1 

19 

14 

33 

30-  60  . 

5 

5 

331 

134 

465 

60-100 

2 

2 

80 

42 

122 

100-200  . 

9 

9 

336 

154 

490 

200-400  . 

a 

11 

404 

230 

634 

400-600  . 

14 

14 

571 

347 

918 

Over  600 

12 

12 

602 

118 

720 

All 

55 

55 

2,380 

1,067 

3,447 

County  Boroughs 
30-  60  . 

6 

6 

90 

75 

165 

60-100  . 

27 

27 

505f 

383f 

888f 

100-200  . 

29 

29 

798 

437 

1,235 

200-400  . 

10 

10 

193 

161 

354 

400-600  . 

3 

3 

41 

14 

55 

Over  600 

3 

3 

102 

108 

210 

All 

78 

78 

1,729 

1,178 

2,907 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

160 

58 

218 

64 

30 

10-  20 

47 

34 

158 

120 

278 

20-  30  . 

28 

26 

178 

74 

252 

30-  60  . 

83 

79 

773 

281 

1,054 

60-100 

22 

22 

376 

149 

525 

All 

244 

191 

1,645 

682 

2,327 

Urban  Districts 

67 

162 

65 

22 

95 

10-  20  . 

50 

37 

269 

78 

347 

20-  30  . 

20 

15 

95 

47 

142 

30-  60  . 

16 

16 

151 

27 

178 

60-100  . 

3 

3 

52 

1 

53 

100-200  . 

2 

2 

52 

10 

62 

All 

156 

95 

714 

230 

944 

Rural  Districts 

40 

91 

35 

10 

51 

10-  20  . 

55 

15 

151 

34 

185 

20-  30  . 

31 

13 

130 

19 

149 

30-  60 

24 

11 

116 

15 

131 

60-100  . 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

100-200  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

All 

151 

50 

454 

109 

563 

t Information  not  supplied  by  one  authority  in  group. 
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Appendix  A 


Table  XXV 


CO-OPTED  MEMBERS  II 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Total  Co-opted 
Members 

Number  of  Co-( 
Members 

)pted 

Represent- 
ing bodies 
or  groups 

In  a 

personal 

capacity 

Former 

elected 

members 

(a) 

Unsuccess- 
ful candi- 
dates 
(b) 

Related  to 
elected 
members 
(c) 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

37 

28 

— 

— 

5 

20-  30  . 

1 

19 

14 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

5 

331 

134 

4 

5 

7 

60-100  . 

2 

80 

42 

1 

1 

2 

100-200  . 

9 

336 

154 

17 

13 

14 

200-400  . 

11 

404 

230 

17 

8 

9 

400-600  . 

14 

571 

347 

37 

14 

14 

Over  600 

12 

602 

118 

22 

13 

8 

All 

55 

2,380 

1,067 

98 

54 

59 

County  Boroughs 
30-  60  . 

6 

90 

75 

8 

4 

7 

60-100  . 

27 

505 

383 

23 

25 

32 

100-200  . 

29 

798 

437 

44 

33 

34 

200-400  . 

10 

193 

161 

15 

15 

13 

400-600  . 

3 

41 

14 

5 

4 

3 

Over  600 

3 

102 

108 

18 

7 

7 

All 

78 

1,729 

1,178 

113 

88 

96 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10  . 

64 

160 

58 

7 

1 

5 

10-  20 

47 

158 

120 

6 

6 

4 

20-  30  . 

28 

178 

74 

9 

5 

6 

30-  60 

83 

773 

281 

34 

28 

27 

60-100 

22 

376 

149 

17 

8 

10 

All 

244 

1,645 

682 

73 

48 

52 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10 

65 

95 

67 

7 

1 

2 

10-  20  . 

50 

269 

78 

20 

5 

6 

20-  30  . 

20 

95 

47 

6 

5 

— 

30-  60  . 

16 

151 

27 

6 

5 

— 

60-100  . 

3 

52 

1 

3 

3 

— 

100-200  . 

2 

52 

10 

4 

3 

— 

All 

156 

714 

230 

46 

22 

8 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10  . 

35 

51 

40 

4 

2 

2 

10-  20  . 

55 

151 

34 

5 



— 

20-  30  . 

31 

130 

19 

1 



— 

30-  60  . 

24 

116 

15 

4 

2 

— 

60-100  . 

5 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

151 

454 

109 

14 

4 

2 

(a)  During  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  co-option. 

(b)  At  local  elections  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  co-option. 

(c)  Husbands,  wives,  brothers,  sisters  or  children. 
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Tables 


Table  XXVI 

AUTHORITIES  WITH  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNCILS  AND  MAYORS  NOT  MEMBERS  OF  MAJORITY 
PARTY  DURING  THE  PERIOD  1955-65 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Numbe 

r of  Authorities 

Operating  on 
a party  basis 

With  at  least  one  council 
chairman  or  mayor  from 
non-majority  party  1955-65 

Counties 

10-20 

1 

— 

— 

20-30 

1 

— 

— 

30-60 

5 

1 

1 

60-100 

2 

— 

— 

100-200 

9 

3 

2 

200-400 

11 

1 

— 

400-600 

14 

2 

— 

Over  600 

12 

10 

2 

All 

55 

17 

5 

County  Boroughs 

30-60 

6 

4 

3 

60-100 

27 

22 

18 

100-200 

29 

25 

22 

200-400 

10 

10 

7 

400-600 

3 

3 

3 

Over  600 

3 

3 

3 

AU 

78 

67 

56 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10 

64 

5 

5 

10-20 

47 

10 

8 

20-30 

28 

15 

11 

30-60 

83 

63 

51 

60-100 

22 

17 

15 

All 

244 

110 

90 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10 

65 

11 

6 

10-20 

50 

23 

9 

20-30 

20 

16 

8 

30-60 

16 

12 

5 

60-100 

3 

3 

1 

100-200 

2 

2 

1 

All 

156 

67 

30 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10 

35 

1 

— 

10-20 

55 

3 

1 

20-  30 

31 

— 

— 

30-60 

24 

5 

— 

60-100 

5 

2 

2 

100-200 

1 

1 

— 

All 

151 

12 

3 

lg5 — T 
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Appendix  A 


Table  XXVII 

DISTRIBUTION  OE  CHAIRMANSHIPS  OP  COMMITTEES  AND  SUB-COMMITTEES  IN  AUTHORITIES 
OPERATING  ON  A PARTY  BASIS 


Authorities  operati 

ng  on  a party  basis 

Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Total 

Number  giving 
any  chairman- 
ship to  non- 
majority party 

Percentage  of  total 
chairmanships  in  party 
authorities  given  to 
non-majority  party 

Counties 

10-20 

1 

20-30 

1 



30-60 

5 

1 

1 

36 

60-100 

2 



100-200 

9 

3 

3 

32 

200-400 

11 

1 

400-600 

14 

2 

1 

5 

Over  600 

12 

10 

7 

6 

All 

55 

17 

12 

11 

County  Boroughs 

30-60 

6 

4 

2 

6 

60-100 

27 

22 

12 

12 

100-200 

29 

25 

10 

7 

200-400 

10 

10 

2 

4 

400-600 

3 

3 

Over  600 

3 

3 

2 

7 

All 

78 

67 

28 

7 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10 

64 

5 

3 

22 

10-20 

47 

10 

5 

10 

20-30 

28 

15 

6 

10 

30-60 

83 

63 

28 

9 

60-100 

22 

17 

11 

16 

All 

244 

110 

53 

11 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10 

65 

11 

5 

15 

10-20 

50 

23 

9 

7 

20-  30 

20 

16 

5 

13 

30-60 

16 

12 

3 

4 

60-100 

3 

3 

100-200 

2 

2 

— 

— 

All 

156 

67 

22 

7 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10 

35 

1 

10-20 

55 

3 

1 

4 

20-30 

31 

30-60 

24 

5 

1 

s 

60-100 

5 

2 

1 

14 

100-200 

1 

1 

AU 

151 

12 

3 

8 
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Table  XXVIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEPUTY  CHAIRMANSHIPS  OF  COMMITTEES  AND  SUB-COMMITTEES  IN 
AUTHORITIES  OPERATING  ON  A PARTY  BASIS 


Authorities  operating  on  a party  basis 

Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Total 

Number  giving 
any  deputy 
chairmanships  to 
non-majority 
party 

Percentage  of  total 
deputy  chairmanships  in 
party  authorities  given  to 
non-majority  party 

Counties 

10-20 

1 

_ 



% 

20-30 

1 

— 

— 

— 

30-60 

5 

1 

1 

100 

60-100 

2 

— 

— 

— 

100-200 

9 

3 

2 

15 

200-400 

11 

1 

— 

— 

400-600 

14 

2 

1 

7 

Over  600 

12 

10 

7 

29 

All 

55 

17 

11 

24 

County  Boroughs 

26 

30-  60 

6 

4 

2 

60-100 

27 

22 

11 

16 

100-200 

29 

25 

10 

10 

200-400 

10 

10 

3 

11 

400-600 

3 

3 

1 

Over  600 

3 

3 

3 

7 

All 

78 

67 

30 

12 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

48 

Under  10 

64 

5 

3 

10-20 

47 

10 

7 

14 

20-30 

28 

15 

6 

8 

30-60 

83 

63 

29 

14 

60-100 

22 

17 

10 

18 

All 

244 

110 

55 

15 

Urban  Districts 

14 

Under  10 

65 

11 

3 

10-20 

50 

23 

8 

17 

20-30 

20 

16 

5 

13 

30-60 

16 

12 

1 

60-100 

3 

3 

— 

— 

100-200 

2 

2 

— 

— 

All 

156 

67 

17 

10 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10 

35 

1 

— 

— 

10-20 

55 

3 

1 

5 

20-30 

31 

— 

— 

— 

30-60 

24 

5 

1 

2 

60-100 

5 

2 

1 

13 

100-200 

1 

1 

— 

— 

All 

151 

12 

3 

6 

* Indicates  less  than  1 %. 
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Table  XXIX 

AUTHORITIES  IMPOSING  A LIMIT  ON  LENGTH  OF  TENURE  OF  OFFICE  AS 
CHAIRMAN  OF  COUNCIL  OR  AS  MAYOR 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

N 

umber  of  Authorities  imposing  a limit1 

Total 

Limit 

n years 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

— 

— 







20-  30  . 

1 

— 

— 





___ 

30-  60  . 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

60-100  . 

2 









100-200  . 

9 

3 

2 



1 

200-400  . 

11 

1 





1 

400-600  . 

14 

2 





2 



Over  600 

12 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

AU 

55 

12 

6 

1 

5 

- 

County  Boroughs 
30-  60  . 

6 

2 

2 

60-100  . 

27 

14 

14 





100-200  . 

29 

14 

14 





200-400  . 

10 

7 

7 







400-600  . 

3 

1 

1 





Over  600 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

All 

78 

39 

39 

— 

— 

- 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10  . 

64 

13 

9 

4 



__ 

10-  20  . 

47 

16 

10 

5 

1 

20-  30  . 

28 

14 

13 

1 

30-  60 

83 

32 

32 





60-100  . 

22 

7 

7 

— 

— 

All 

244 

82 

71 

10 

1 

- 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10 

65 

28 

21 

7 

10-  20  . 

50 

22 

21 

i 



20-  30  . 

20 

12 

ii 

1 





30-  60  . 

16 

8 

5 

3 

60-100  . 

3 

1 

1 

100-200  . 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

All 

156 

72 

60 

12 

— 

— 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10  . 

35 

16 

7 

6 

2 

1 

10-  20  . 

55 

22 

7 

6 

9 

20-  30  . 

31 

13 

3 

4 

6 

30-  60  . 

24 

8 

4 

2 

2 

60-100  . 

5 

3 

2 

1 

100-200  . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

All 

151 

63 

24 

19 

19 

1 

1 Some  other  authorities  have  indicated  a customary  tenure  of  one  year. 
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AUTHORITIES  IMPOSING  A LIMIT  ON  NUMBER  OF  CHAIRMANSHIPS  HELD  BY 
ANY  ONE  MEMBER 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Numt 

er  of  Authorities  imposing  a limit 

Authorities 

Total1 

Maximum  h 

'umber  of  Cha 

irmanships 

1 

2 

4 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20-  30  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

9 

2 

2 

— 

— 

200-400 

11 

3* 

2 

— 

— 

400-600  . 

14 

2 

1 

1 

— 

Over  600 

12 

4* 

2 

1 

— 

55 

11 

7 

2 

- 

County  Boroughs 

5* 

30^  60  . 

6 

2 

2 

— 

60-100 

27 

13 

10 

3 

— 

100-200 

29 

13* 

8 

4 

— 

200-400 

10 

4* 

1 

2 

— 

400-600  . 

3 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Over  600 

3 

— 

— 

— 

78 

36 

21 

12 

- 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

20 

20 

Under  10 

64 

— 

— 

10-  20 

47 

21 

21 

— 

— 

20-  30  . 

28 

14 

11 

3 

— 

30-  60  . 

83 

37 

34 

3 

— 

60-100  . 

22 

14 

13 

— 

1 

244 

106 

99 

6 

1 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10 

65 

11* 

8 

2 

• 

10-  20  . 

50 

10 

8 

2 

— 

20-  30  . 

20 

4* 

3 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

16 

6 

6 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

3 

3* 

1 

1 

— 

100-200  . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

156 

34 

26 

5 

- 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10 

35 

5 

5 

— 

— 

10-  20  . 

55 

8 

7 

1 

— 

20-  30  . 

31 

5 

5 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

24 

5 

5 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

5 

1 

1 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

151 

25 

24 

1 

i Some  other  authorities  indicate  customary  limits  on  the  number  of  chairmanships  which 


a member  may  hold.  . . 

* Indicates  that  one  authority  which  imposes  a limit  has  not  stated  that  limit. 
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Table  XXXI 

MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  CHAIRMANSHIPS  OF  COMMITTEES  HELD  BY  ANY  ONE 
MEMBER  IN  EACH  AUTHORITY 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Num 

ber  of  Authorities 
Chairmanships 

where  mai 
leld  by  a 

dmum  nu 
nember  is 

mber  of 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Over  5 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1(6) 

20-  30  . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

5 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

9 

1 

3 

5 

— 

— 

— 

200-400  . 

11 

4 

4 

2 

— 

— 

1(6) 

400-600  . 

14 

3 

7 

2 

1 

1 

Over  600  . 

12 

3 

7 

2 

— 

— 

— 

AH 

55 

11 

25 

15 

1 

1 

2 

County  Boroughs 

30-  60  . 

6 

1 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

27 

7 

14 

5 

— 

— 

1(8) 

100-200  . 

29 

4 

15 

4 

4 

2 

200-400  . 

10 

1 

4 

3 

2 

— 

— 

400-600  . 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Over  600  . 

3 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

All 

78 

13 

40 

15 

7 

2 

1 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10  . 

64 

50 

10 

2 

— 

— 

2(7) 

(8) 

10-  20  . 

47 

31 

12 

3 

1 



20-  30  . 

28 

16 

11 

1 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

83 

44 

25 

12 

2 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

22 

9 

10 

1 

2 

— 

— 

All 

244 

150 

68 

19 

5 

- 

2 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10  . 

65} 

44 

17 

1 

— 

— 

2(6) 

(8) 

1(7) 

10-  20 

50 

33 

11 

4 

1 



20-  30  . 

20 

8 

9 

3 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

16 

10 

6 









60-100  . 

3 

1 

1 

1 







100-200  . 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

156 

97 

45 

9 

1 

- 

3 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10  . 

35} 

25 

6 

2 

i 





10-  20  . 

55 

40 

a 

4 







20-  30  . 

31 

21 

5 

2 

3 





30-  60  . 

24 

17 

6 

1 







60-100  . 

5 

2 

3 









100-200  . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

151 

106 

31 

9 

4 

— 

— 

t One  authority  does  not  appoint  committees. 

Figures  in  brackets  in  final  column  indicate  number  of  chairmanships  held. 
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MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  CHAIRMANSHIPS  OF  COMMITTEES  AND  SUB-COMMITTEES 
TOGETHER  HELD  BY  ANY  ONE  MEMBER  IN  EACH  AUTHORITY 


Total 


Number  of  Authorities  where  maximum  number  of 
Chairmanships  held  by  a member  is 


‘(thousands) 

Authorities 

1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

Over  15 

Counties 

10-  20  . 
20-  30  . 

30-  60  . 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i i 

60-100  . 

100-200  . 

2 

9 

1 

1 

5 

1 

— 

1(19) 

200-400  . 

11 

1 

9 

~~~ 

400-600  . 

14 

1 

9 

1 

Over  600 

12 

1 

5 

All 

55 

6 

31 

11 

5 

1 

1 

County  Boroughs 

3 

13 

1 

6 

30^  60  . 
60-100  . 

6 

27 

4 

2 

2 

— 

100-200  . 
200-400  . 

29 

10 

7 

2 

13 

4 

8 

3 

— 

1(24) 

400-600  . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Over  600 

3 

— 

1 

All 

78 

16 

35 

21 

3 

2 

1 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

64 

56 

5 

2 

1 



10-  20  . 

47 

33 

13 

1 

— 

20-  30  . 

28 

18 

9 

1 

10 

— 

30-  60  . 

83 

40 

28 

5 

— 

60-100  . 

22 

8 

10 

4 

All 

244 

155 

65 

18 

6 

— 

— 

Urban  Districts 

65J 

61 

2 

1 



— 

— 

10-  20  . 

50 

39 

8 

2 

— 

20-  30  . 

20 

15 

4 

1 

— 

30-  60  . 

16 

10 

4 

2 

— 

60-100  . 

3 

1 

2 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

All 

156 

128 

20 

6 

- 

1 

— 

Rural  Districts 
Under  10 
10-  20  . 

35t 

55 

31 

49 

3 

4 

1 

- 

. - 

1(17) 

20-  30  . 

31 

24 

5 

2 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

24 

21 

3 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

5 

2 

2 

1 

— 

100-200  . 

1 

— 

1 

~ 

All 

151 

127 

18 

4 

— 

— 

1 

$ One  authority  does  not  appoint  committees. 

Figures  in  brackets  in  final  column  indicate  number  of  chairmanships  held. 
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Table  XXXIII 


ANALYSIS  OF  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMANSHIPS  HELD  BY  THE  MEMBER  WHO  HAS  THE 
MAXIMUM  HOLDING  IN  EACH  OF  THE  ELEVEN  AUTHORITIES  WHERE  MAXIMUM  IS 
FIVE  OR  MORE 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Counties 
10-  20 

200-400 

400-600 


Number  of 

chairmanships  Committees 

held  by  member 


6 Diseases  of  Animals;  Civil  Defence;  Local 

Government;  County  Hall  and  Offices;  Archi- 
tectural services ; Planning. 

6 County  Hall;  Motor  Cars;  Institutional  Staffs; 

Standing  Orders;  Standing  Orders  (contracted); 
Parliamentary  (chairmanship  of  these  committees 
for  1 year  by  virtue  of  chairmanship  of  county 
council). 

5 Standing  Orders;  Selection;  Local  Government 

Reorganisation;  Development;  Police. 


County  Boroughs 
60-100 

100-200 


8 Appointments;  Civic  Centre;  Charity;  Establish- 

ments; Finance,  Estates  and  General  Purposes; 
Licensing;  Local  Government  Commission ; Watch. 
5 Public  Works;  Catering;  Mayor’s  Hospitality; 

Planning;  Property. 

5 Finance;  Watch;  Licensing;  Establishment;  Im- 

provement Grants. 


Non-County  Boroughs 

Under  10  8 Finance  and  General  Purposes;  Leasing;  Playing 

Fields;  Allotments;  Industrial  development;  Town 
Development;  May  Fair;  Markets. 

6 Parks  and  Open  Spaces;  Housing,  Health  and 

Highways;  General  Purposes  and  Markets; 
Finance  and  Rating;  Development;  Market. 


Urban  Districts 
Under  10 


10-20 


8 ‘ All  committees  on  the  council  ’ (and  one  sub- 

committee). 

6 Finance;  Heating  and  Lighting;  Roads  and 
Sewers;  Sewerage;  Staffing;  Cemetery. 

7 Allotments;  Civil  Defence;  Road  Safety;  Health; 
Establishment  and  Staffing;  Joint  Production; 
Public  Rights  of  Way. 
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Table  XXXIV 


AUTHORITIES  IMPOSING  A LIMIT  ON  LENGTH  OF  TENURE  OF  CHAIRMANSHIPS 
OF  COMMITTEES  AND  SUB-COMMITTEES 


Population 

Range 

Nmr 

ber  of  Authoriti 

ss  imposing  a limit 

Total 

Authorities 

Committee  and 
Sub-Committee 
chairmanships 

Committee 

chairmanships 

only 

Li 

mit  ir 

Yea 

rs 

(thousands) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

— 

— 

20-  30  . 

1 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

5 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

2 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

9 

— 

— 

200-400  . 

11 

— 

— 

— 

1 

400-600  . 

14 

— 

1 

Over  600 

12 

— 

— 

~ 

All 

55 

— 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

County 

Boroughs 

1 

30-  60  . 

6 

— 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

27 

2 

2 

1 

— 

2 

— 

100-200  . 
200-400  . 

29 

10 

2 

2 

2 

— 

1 

— 

2 

1 

400-600  . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Over  600  . 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1+ 

All 

78 

8 

4 

1 

— 

5 

— 

4 

2 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

64 

7 

1 

10-  20  . 

47 

7 

2 

1 

2 

. 

20-  30  . 

28 

4 

1 

— 

— 

~ 

30-  60  . 

83 

7 

2 

— 

2 

5 

1 

— 

1 

60-100  . 

22 

2 

2 

— 

2 

All 

244 

27 

10 

5 

7 

21 

- 

4 

— 

Urban 

Districts 

1 

Under  10  . 

65 

4 

3 

4 

10-  20  . 

50 

6 

1 

3 

4 

— 

20-  30  . 

20 

1 

1 

2 

— 

1 

30-  60  . 

16 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

60-100  . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

All 

156 

12 

6 

9 

7 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Rural 

Districts 

1 

35 

5 

2 

4 

10-  20  . 

55 

2 

2 

2 

— 

1 

”7 

20-  30  . 

31 

3 

4 

— 

3 

2 

30-  60  . 

24 

3 

1 

2 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

5 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

100-200  . 

1 

— 

— 

All 

151 

1 14 

9 

8 

5 

6 

1 

3 

f Three  years  limit  applies  only  to  .committees — there  is  a six  years  limit  for  sub-committees. 
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Table  XXXV 

COMMITTEE  AND  SUB-COMMITTEE  CHAIRMANSHIPS  HELD  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 
AND  MORE  BY  SAME  CHAIRMAN 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

C 

ommittees 

Sul 

-Committees 

Total 

Number  having 
same  chairman 
for  5 years  and 
over 

Total 

Number  having 
same  chairman 
for  5 years  and 
over 

Counties 

38 

10-  20  . 

1 

19 

5 

6 

20-  30  . 

1 

13 

7 

13 

6 

30-  60  . 

5 

91 

34 

161 

27 

60-100  . 

2 

38 

14 

73 

9 

100-200  . 

9 

180 

57t 

394 

85 1 

200-400  . 

11 

192 

76 

445 

136 

400-600  . 

14 

272 

76 

727 

152 

Over  600 

12 

228 

49 

724 

120 

All 

55 

1,033 

318 

2,575 

541 

County  Boroughs 
30-  60  . 

6 

118 

28 

179 

23 

60-100  . 

27 

503 

140 

837 

171 

100-200  . 

29 

632 

155 

1,050 

136 

200-400  . 

10 

231 

85 

538 

108 

400-600  . 

3 

82 

34 

184 

50 

Over  600 

3 

100 

3 

303 

17 

All 

78 

1,666 

445 

3,091 

505 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10 

64 

416 

59 

160 

10 

10-  20  . 

47 

404 

108 

343 

68 

20-  30  . 

28 

291 

77 

204 

47 

30-  60  . 

83 

1,038 

246 

1,004 

193 

60-100  . 

22 

323 

68 

387 

79 

All 

244 

2,472 

558 

2,098 

397 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10 

65 

348 

40 

109 

13 

10-  20  . 

50 

377 

35 

190 

11 

20-  30  . 

20 

173 

33 

69 

7 

30-  60  . 

16 

158 

23 

121 

22 

60-100  . 

3 

31 

5 

33 

1 

100-200  . 

2 

30 

— 

23 

— 

All 

156 

1,117 

136 

545 

54 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10 

35 

161 

19 

55 

6 

10-  20  . 

55 

312 

73 

201 

34 

20-  30  . 

31 

201 

39 

100 

12 

30-  60  . 

24 

177 

32 

126 

14 

60-100  . 

5 

40 

4 

83 

6 

100-200  . 

1 

13 

8 

14 

— 

All 

151 

904 

175 

579 

72 

t Information  not  supplied  by  one  authority  in  group. 
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Table  XXXVI 

LONGEST  PERIOD  OF  UNBROKEN  SERVICE  AS  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN  IN  EACH  AUTHORITY 

(Authorities  imposing  a limit  on  length  of  tenure  are  excluded) 


Population 

Range 

(thousands) 

Number  of  Authorities 

Authorities 

Longest  Peri 

odofU 

nbroke 

n Servi 

:e 

no  limit 

Under 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30  yrs 

imposed 

5 yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

and  over 

Counties 
10-  20 

1 

1 

_ 







— 

— 

1(33) 

20-  30 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

30-  60 

5 

5 

— 

— 

2 

2 

1 

60-100 

2 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

100-200 

9 

9(t  1) 

1 

1 

2 

4 

— 

— 

200-400 

11 

11 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

400-600 

14 

13 

— 

4 

6 

— 

Over  600 

12 

12 

4 

1 

1 

6 

AU 

55 

54 

6 

3 

11 

22 

4 

6 

1 

County 

Boroughs 

30-  60 
60-100 

6 

27 

23(t  1) 

2 

5 

5 

5 

2 

1 

2(32) 

(35) 

100-200 

29 

27 

4 

5 

3 

7 

4 

2 

200-400 

10 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

— 

400-600 

3 

3 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 — 

Over  600 

3 

2 

1 

1 

— 

_ 

AU 

78 

66 

9 

12 

14 

15 

8 

3 

4 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

64 

54(f2) 

19 

13 

12 

6 

2 

10-  20 

47 

38 

8 

12 

7 

4 

5 

2(31) 

(32) 

20-  30 

28 

23(t 1) 

4 

5 

8 

2 

I 

1 

1(31) 

30-  60 

83 

74(t2) 

7 

18 

20 

16 

7 

3 

1(30) 

60-100 

22 

18 

4 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1(33) 

All 

244 

207 

42 

52 

52 

30 

16 

5 

5 

Urban 
Districts 
Under  10 

65 

58(t4) 

28 

20 

2 

2 

1 

1(30) 

10-  20 

50 

43(f2) 

22 

8 

8 

1 

1 

— 

1(30) 

20-  30 

20 

18 

4 

8 

3 

3 

— 

— 

30-  60 

16 

14 

3 

9 

1 

1 

— 

60-109 

3 

3 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

100-200 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

156 

138 

59 

47 

14 

5 

3 

2 

2 

Rural 

Districts 

35 

28(f3) 

12 

6 

6 

1 

10-  20 

55 

51  (+2) 

16 

15 

9 

6 

2 

20-  30 

31 

24(41) 

7 

5 

3 

6 

1 

30-  60 

24 

20(41) 

6 

5 

4 

4 

— 

— 

60-100 

5 

4 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

100-200 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

All 

151 

128 

43 

33 

22 

18 

3 

2 

— 

Figures  in  brackets  in  final  column  indicate  number  of  years  unbroken  service, 
t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 
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Table  XXXVII 


LONGEST  PERIOD  OF  UNBROKEN  SERVICE  AS  SUB-COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN  IN  EACH  AUTHORITY 

(Authorities  imposing  a limit  on  length  of  tenure  are  excluded) 


Number  of  Authorities 

Range 

Total 

Authorities 

Where  no 
limit 
imposed1 

Loni 

jest  Per 

od  of  I 

Jnbrok 

an  Servi 

ce 

Under 
5 yrs. 

5-9 

yrs. 

10-14 

yrs. 

15-19 

yrs. 

20-24 

yrs. 

25-29 

yrs. 

30  yrs. 
and  over 

Counties 

10-  20 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

20-  30 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60 

5 

5 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 

1 

— 

60-100 

2 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 



100-200 

9 

9(tl) 

1 

— 

2 

3 

2 

— 

— 

200-400 

11 

11 

1 

— 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1(34) 

400-600 

14 

14 

— 

1 

3 

9 

— 

1 

Over  600 

12 

12 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

— 

— 

All 

55 

55 

3 

3 

12 

25 

7 

3 

1 

County 

Boroughs 

30-  60 

6 

5(t  1) 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

60-100 

27 

25(t3) 

4 

4 

3 

7 

3 

1 

— 

100-200 

29 

27(f3) 

5 

3 

6 

6 

3 

— 

200-400 

10 

8 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

400-600 

3 

3 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Over  600 

3 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

78 

70 

15 

8 

15 

14 

7 

2 

2 < 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10 

64 

36(t3) 

28 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

10-  20 

47 

38(f 1) 

15 

13 

3 

5 

— 

— 

1(32) 

20-  30 

28 

23(t3) 

5 

6 

6 

2 

1 

— 

30-  60 

83 

75(t9) 

16 

16 

14 

12 

6 

1 

1(30) 

60-100 

22 

20(tl) 

4 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1(33) 

All 

244 

192 

68 

43 

30 

21 

8 

2 

3 

Urban 

Districts 

Under  10 

65 

38(t3) 

27 

5 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1(30) 

10-  20 

50 

35(t4) 

22 

5 

4 

— 

— 

— 

20-  30 

20 

15(tl) 

9 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 



30-  60 

16 

14 

4 

8 

2 









60-100 

3 

3 

2 





i 







100-200 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

156 

107 

66 

21 

8 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Rural 

Districts 

Under  10 

35 

19(1-3) 

ii 

3 

2 

— 







10-  20 

55 

43(t9) 

17 

7 

5 

3 

2 





20-  30 

31 

20(fl) 

12 

4 

3 

— 







30-  60 

24 

19 

10 

6 

2 

1 







60-100 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 







100-200 

1 

l(tl) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

151 

106 

52 

21 

13 

4 

2 

— 

— 

Figures  in  brackets  in  final  column  indicate  number  of  years  unbroken  service, 
t Indicates  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 

1 Authorities  which  do  not  appoint  sub-committees  have  been  excluded. 
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Table  XXXVIII 

THE  NUMBER  OF  SEPARATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  1 


Population 

Range 

(thousands) 

Total 

Numb 

er  of  / 

author 

sepai 

ties  w 
rate  de 

ith  fol 
partm 

owing 

ents 

numb 

ers  of 

Au  lliOi  i lies 

1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

16-18 

19-21 

22-24 

25-27 

28-30 

Counties 

10-  20 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20-  30 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60 

5 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

60-100 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

100-200 

9 

— 

— 

— 

5 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

200-400 

11 

— 

— 

2 

4 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

400-600 

14 

— 

— 

1 

4 

6 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Over  600 

12 

— 

— 

— 

3 

8 

1 

— 

All 

55 

- 

- 

5 

20 

26 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

County 

Boroughs 

1 

30-  60 
60-100 

27(tl) 



— 

5 

6 

9 

4 

2 

_ ■ 

— 

100-200 

29 

— 

— 

— 

2 

6 

1 

— 

— 

200-400 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

400-600 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— * 

— 

— 

~ 

Over  600 

3 

All 

78 

— 

— 

i 

7 

13 

17 

16 

14 

5 

4 1 

Non-County 

Boroughs 
Under  10 

64 

51 

13 

10-  20 

47 

2 

39 

6 

20-  30 

28(fl) 

— 

18 

9 

22 

30-  60 

83 

— 

24 

35 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.60-100 

22 

— 

3 

10 

6 

3 

— 

— 

— 

All 

244 

53 

97 

60 

28 

5 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Urban  Districts 

a 

Under  10 

65(11) 

53 

10-  20 

50 

14 

33 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20-  30 

20 

— 

18 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60 

16 

— 

13 

3 

60-100 

3 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

100-200 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

All 

156 

67 

78 

9 

1 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10 

35(12) 

32 

1 

— 

— 

10-  20 

55 

23 

32 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

■ 

20-  30 

31 

15 

16 

— 

— 

30-  60 

24 

4 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60-100 

5 

— 

5 

— 

— 

100-200 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

All 

151 

74 

75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 Separate  departments  are  defined  as  being  under  an  officer  who  does  not  work  under  the: 
general  direction  of  another  officer. 

t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 
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Table  XXXIX 


AUTHORITIES  OPERATING  A CAPITAL  BUDGET  COVERING  MINIMUM  PERIOD 
OF  THREE  YEARS 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Number  of  Authorities 

Authorities 

Operating 
a capital 
budget 

P 

jriod  cove 

red  by  ca 

)ital  budget 

3 yrs. 

4 yrs. 

5 yrs. 

7 yrs. 

10  yrs. 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20-  30  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

5 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

2 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

9 

4 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

200-400  . 

11 

4 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

400-600  . 

14 

8 

3 

— 

5 

— 

— 

Over  600 

12t 

3 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

All 

55 

23 

10 

- 

12 

— 

1 

County  Boroughs 

1 

30-  60  . 

6 

3 

— 

2 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

27 

14 

5 

— 

8 

— 

1 

100-200  . 

29 

20 

7 

— 

13 

— 

— 

200-400  . 

10 

8 

2 

— 

5 

1 

— 

400-600  . 

3 

3 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Over  600  . 

3 

3 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

All 

78 

51 

18 

- 

31 

1 

1 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10  . 

64 

7 

1 

1 

5 

— 

— 

10-  20  . 

47 

13 

5 

— 

7 

1 

— 

20-  30  . 

28 

10 

5 

— 

4 

— 

1 

30-  60  . 

83 

38 

6 

1 

29 

— 

2 

60-100  . 

22 

14 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 

All 

244 

82 

21 

3 

52 

2 

4 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10  . 

65 

3 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

10-  20  . 

50 

13 

2 

— 

10 

1 

— 

20-  30  . 

20 

3 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

30-  60  . 

16 

2 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

60-100  . 

3 

3 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

100-200  . 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

All 

156 

25 

5 

1 

15 

3 

1 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10  . 

35 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

10-  20  . 

55 

12 

3 

1 

8 

— 

— 

20-  30  . 

31 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 

— 

30-  60  . 

24 

4 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

60-100  . 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

151 

25 

6 

3 

14 

2 

— 

t Information  not  supplied  by  one  authority  in  group. 
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Table  XL 

CENTRAL  PURCHASING 


Population  Range 

Total 

Number  of  Aut 

aorities  using  Cen 

jal  Purchasing 

(thousands) 

Authorities 

For  most  items 

To  some  extent 

Hardly  or  not  at 
all 

Counties 

1 

1 

10-  20  . 

20-  30  . 

1 

1 

30-  60  . 

1 

60-100  . 

2 

100-200  . 

9 

1 

200-400  . 

11 

j 

1 

400-600  . 

14 

Over  600 

12 

All 

55 

28 

23 

4 

County  Boroughs 

30-  60  . 
60-100  . 
100-200  . 

27(|1) 

29 

11 

15 

8 

14 

12 

1 

2 

200-400  . 

10 

400-600  . 

3 

Over  600 

3 

All 

78 

43 

31 

3 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

64 

47 

25 

15 

23 

Under  10 
10-  20  . 

22 

10 

8 

17 

3 

20-  30  . 

30-  60  . 

28 

83 

12 

36 

30 

14 

60-100  . 

22 

All 

244 

93 

90 

61 

Urban  Districts 
Under  10 
10-  20  . 

65(f2) 

50 

14 

20 

24 

23 

11 

8 

25 

7 

3 

20-  30  . 

20 

6 

1 

30-  60  . 

16 

60-100  . 

3 

3 

100-200  . 

2 

All 

156 

52 

66 

36 

Rural  Districts 
Under  10 
10-  20  . 

35 

55 

8 

30 

11 

17 

16 

16 

8 

5 

20-  30  . 

31 

10 

30-  60  . 

24 

15 

60-100  . 

5 

4 

100-200  . 

1 

. 

All 

151 

68 

50 

33 

t Indicates  the  number  of  authorities  in  group  not  supplying  information. 
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KEY  TO  N.J.C.  SCALES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ENQUIRY 

For  Tables  XLI,  XLII  and  XLIII 

Highest  Point 

Grade  of  Scale 

General  Division/Shorthand  Typist  ....  £785 

Clerical  I £835 

Clerical  II £955 

A.P.T.  I £960 

A.P.T.  II £1,125 

A.P.T.  Ill £1,340 

A.P.T.  IV £1,555 

A ...  £1,745 

B ...  £1,940 

C ...  £2,110 

D ...  £2,280 

E ...  £2,450 

F £2,705 

G £2,960 

H £3,215 

I £3.385 
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Table  XLI 

INTERVIEWING  OF  STAFF  (EXCLUDING  SCHOOL  TEACHING  STAFF)  FOR  APPOINTMENT 


Ail 

appoint- 
ments  by 
Council 

Number  of  Authori 
not  cone 

[ies  where  interviews 
ucted  by 

Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Local 

(A)  O 

fficers 

(B)  Chairman 

ities 

or  Sub- 
committee 

For  any 
posts 

For  posts 
above 
A.P.T.  II 

For  any 
posts 

For  posts 
above 
A.P.T.  Ill 

Counties 

1 

10-  20  . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

20-  30  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

60-100  . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100-200 

9 

1 

2 

4 

5 

1 

200-400  . 

11 

— 

— 

1 

4 

— 

400-600  . 

14 

— 

— 

2 

4 

1 

Over  600 

12 

— 

— 

3 

3 

1 

All 

55 

3 

5 

12 

18 

5 

County  Boroughs 

30-  60  . 

6 

— 

2 

12 

60-100  . 

27 

— 

2 

1 

4 

100-200  . 

29 

— 

1 

8 

7 

— 

200-400  . 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

400-600  . 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Over  600 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

All 

78 

- 

5 

23 

12 

5 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

31 

42 

19 

Under  10  . 

64 

20 

32 

10-  20  . 

47 

8 

18 

29 

22 

18 

20-  30 

28 

3 

9 

16 

6 

10 

30-  60  . 

83 

12 

33 

32 

19 

22 

60-100  . 

22 

1 

1 

11 

9 

2 

All 

244 

44 

93 

119 

98 

71 

Urban  Districts 

15 

43 

18 

65 

35 

47 

10-  20  . 

50 

17 

23 

26 

26 

14 

20-  30  . 

20 

4 

10 

9 

8 

8 

30-  60  . 

16 

4 

6 

7 

6 

4 

60-100  . 

3 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

100-200  . 

2 

— 

— 

All 

156 

60 

86 

61 

83 

46 

Rural  Districts 

15 

30 

Under  10  . 

35 

18 

19 

3 

10-  20  . 

55 

15 

27 

28 

33 

22 

20-  30  . 

31 

5 

7 

23 

17 

9 

30-  60  . 

24 

2 

4 

16 

12 

4 

60-100  . 

5 

— 

1 

1 

4 

— 

100-200  . 

1 

1 

— 

1 

All 

151 

41 

59 

86 

93 

41 
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Table  XLII 


HIGHEST  APPOINTMENTS  MADE  BY  OFFICERS  IN  ANY  AUTHORITY 


Population 

Range 

(thousands) 

Clerk 

Treasurer 

Engineer/ 

Surveyor 

Architect 

Education 

Health 

Housing 

Libraries 

Transport 

Counties 
10-  20 

20-  30 

APT.  3 



General 

Clerical  1 

General 

Gen./Cler. 

— 

— 



30-  60 

* B * 

General 

General 

Nil 

Staff 

General 

_ 

General 

60-100 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

— 

— 



100-200 

APT.  3 

APT.  3 

APT.  4 

4B  ’ 

APT.  3 

APT.  3 

— 

APT.  3 



200-400 

‘E* 

4E’ 

4C’ 

4 F * 

4 B ’ 

4 A’ 

— 

APT.  3 



400-600 

‘E’ 

4 E ’ 

4 G ’ 

Deputy 

•I* 

4 E ’ 

4C’ 

— 

APT.  4 



Over  600 

‘I’ 

•I* 

‘G* 

4 G ' 

Dent.  Off. 

— 

APT.  3 

— 

County 
Boroughs 
30-  60 

‘B  ’ 

4B’ 

4 B ’ 

4 B ’ 

4 A’ 

APT.  4 

Sh./Typist 
APT.  2 

APT.  3 

APT.  1 

60-100 

‘ B ’ 

‘D1 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  3 

APT.  2 

100-200 

4E’ 

4 E ’ 

4 E ’ 

4 E ’ 

4 D ’ 

4 A’ 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

4 A’ 

200-400 

4H’ 

‘G’ 

4 F ’ 

4 F ’ 

4 H ’ 

Ass. 

4 B ’ 

APT.  4 

4C’ 

400-600 

APT.  4 

4 D ’ 

‘C’ 

4C’ 

4 A’ 

M.O.H. 
Dent.  Off. 

APT.  3 

APT.  3 

APT.  4 

Over  600 

* F ’ 

4 E ’ 

4C’ 

4 H ’ 

4C’ 

APT.  4 

4 D ’ 

General 

4 A* 

Non-County 
Boroughs 
Under  10 

Deputy 

Deputy 

Deputy 

4 A’ 

20-  30 

‘ A ’ 

‘A’ 

4 B ’ 

— 

— 

APT.  4 

APT.  2 

General 



30-  60 

‘C’ 

4 B ’ 

4C’ 

General 

— 

APT.  4 

APT.  3 

APT.  3 



60-100 

*F’ 

4 E ’ 

4E’ 

4 E ’ 

APT.  4 

•C’ 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  2 

Urban 
Districts 
Under  10 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

10-  20 

APT.  3 

— 

APT.  3 

— 

— 

APT.  3 

— 

— 

— 

20-  30 

APT.  3 

APT.  3 

APT.  4 

— 

— 

General 

— 

— 

— 

30-  60 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

— 

— 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

— 



60-100 

APT.  3 

APT.  3 

APT.  3 

— 

APT.  3 

APT.  3 

— 

APT.  3 

— 

100-200 

Rural 
Districts 
Under  10 

20-  30 

APT.  2 

APT.  2 

APT.  1 

— 

— 

APT.  3 







30-  60 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

— 

— 

APT.  4 

— 

— 

— 

60-100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100-200 
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Table  XLIII 

HIGHEST  APPOINTMENTS  MADE  BY  CHAIRMEN  IN  ANY  AUTHORITY 


Population 

Engineer/ 

Range 

(thousands) 

Clerk 

Treasurer 

Surveyor 

Architect 

Education 

Health 

Housing 

Libraries 

Transport 

Counties 

10-  20 

— 

— 

— 

— 





20-  30 

— 

— 

‘B’ 

APT.  3 

APT.  2 

APT./ Prof. 

— 





Staff 







30-  60 

All  Staff  to  Letter  ‘ B ’ 

Nil 

60-100 

‘B  ’ 

‘B’ 

‘B’ 

‘B’ 

‘A’ 

‘A’ 

— 



— 

100-200 

All  Staff  to  Deputy  Level 

200-400 

All  Staff  to  Deputy  Level 

400-600 

‘H’ 

•O’ 

F 

F * 

I^OH. 

- 

- 

Over  600 

All  Staff  to  Deputy  Level 

County 

Boroughs 
30-  60 

All  Staff  to  Deputy  Level 

60-100 

All  Staff  except  Deputies  and  Chief  Officers 

100-200 

All  Staff  except  Chief  Officers 

200-400 

All  Staff  to  letter  ‘ I ’ Scale  except  Deputy  and  Chief  Officers 

400-600 

‘G  ’ 

F 

F 

‘D  ’ 

‘D’ 

‘ B ’ 

APT.  4 

‘F’ 

Over  600 

APT.  4 

‘B’ 

‘C’ 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

‘ B ’ 

‘G' 

‘A’ 

APT.  4 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10 

All  Staff  to  Deputy  Level 

10-  20 

All  Staff  to  Deputy  Level 

20-  30 

All  Staff  to  Deputy  Level 

30-  60 

AU  Staff  to  Deputy  Level 

60-100 

All  Staff  to  Deputy  Level 

Urban 

Districts 

Under  10 

All  Staff  to  Deputy  Level 

10-  20 

All  Staff  to  Letter 

20-  30 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

30-  60 

‘ A ’ 

‘B’ 

‘B  ’ 

— 

— 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  3 

60-100 

All  Staff  to  Letter  ‘ B ’ Scale 

100-200 

‘E’ 

‘C’ 

‘D’ 

‘D’ 

APT.  4 

Ass. 

APT.  4 

— 

— 

Rural 

Districts 

Under  10 

All  Staff  above  General  Division 

10-  20 
20-  30 

‘A’ 

APT.  4 

‘A’ 

APT.  4 

30-  60 

* 

• 

* 

* 

# 

* 

* 

* 

* 

60-100 

100-200 

APT.  4 

APT.  4 

APT.  3 

APT.  4 

* A number  of  authorities  refer  to  Deputies  and  Lettered  Scale  (not  specified). 
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Table  XLIV 


THE  INTERVIEWING  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  SCHOOL  TEACHING  POSTS  WITHOUT 
SPECIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  ALLOWANCES 


Population 

Range 

(thousands) 

Number  of  Autb 

orities  wh 

ere  interv 

ews  normally  condi 

ctedby: 

Education 

Authorities 

Officer 

Chair- 

man1 

Com- 

mittee2 

Officer 
or  Chair- 
man1 

Officer 
or  Com- 
mittee2 

Chair- 
man1 or 
Com- 
mittee 

Officer 
or  Chair- 
man1 or 
Com* 
mittee2 

Counties 

10-  20 

1 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 



20-  30 

1 

— 

— 

— 

i 

— 

— 



30-  60 

5 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

i 



60-100 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

100-200 

9 

1 

4 

3 

— 

— 

1 

200-400 

11 

3 

2 

3 

— 

i 

1 

1 

400-600 

14 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 ' 

Over  600 

12 

2 

1 

5 

— 

2 

2 

All 

55 

9 

12 

16 

2 

5 

7 

4 

County 

Boroughs 

30-  60 

6 

2 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

60-100 

271 

ii 

4 

8 

— 

i 

i 

1 

100-200 

29$ 

18 

3 

4 

1 

— 

1 

1 

200-400 

10 

7 

1 

1 

— 





1 

400-600 

3 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 



Over  600 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

i 

— 

— 

All 

78 

42 

8 

16 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

30-  60 

6 

— 

5 

1 

— 





60-100 

18 

9 

4 

2 

— 

1 

1 ; 

1 

All 

24 

9 

9 

3 

— 

1 

1 

i 

1 Includes  cases  where  interviews  are  conducted  by  Chairman  and/or  Deputy  Chairman  of 
Committee,  Sub-Committee,  Governing  or  Managing  Body. 

2 Includes  cases  where  interviews  are  conducted  by  all  or  part  of  a Committee, 
Sub-Committee,  Governing  or  Managing  Body. 

t Information  not  supplied  by  remaining  authority  in  range. 

Two  urban  districts  and  one  rural  district  with  education  functions  state  that  interviews  are 
conducted  by  Committee. 
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Table  XLV 

QUESTIONS  IN  COUNCIL  OF  WHICH  PRIOR  NOTICE  WAS  GIVEN 

(Figures  refer  to  three  consecutive  meetings) 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Number  of 
Authorities 
where 
questions 
asked 

Number  of  questions 
(at  three  meetings) 

Average 

time 

per 

answer 
(nearest 
half  min.) 

Total 

Range 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20-  30  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 



30-  60  . 

5 

2 

8 

0-  7 

5 

60-100 

2 

2 

6 

3 

21 

100-200 

9 

2 

3 

0-  2 

3* 

200-400 

11 

9 

33 

0-10 

4 

400-600 

14 

12 

55 

0-18 

5 

Over  600 

12 

9 

143 

0-50 

2 

All 

55 

36 

248 

3 

County  Boroughs 

30-  60  . 

6 

1 

13 

0-13 

31 

60-100  . 

27 

12 

95 

0-39 

2J 

100-200  . 

29 

18 

231 

0-49 

3 

200-400 

10 

6 

70 

0-25 

3 

40B-600  . 

3 

2 

37 

0-36 

1 

Over  600 

3 

1 

55 

0-55 

i 

All 

78 

40 

501 

2i 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10 

64 

9 

33 

0-20 

8 

10-  20 

47 

8 

29 

0-11 

2 

20-  30  . 

28 

8 

27 

0-  7 

4 

30-  60  . 

83 

33 

186 

0-38 

3* 

60-100  . 

22 

12 

97 

0-30 

3 

All 

244 

70 

372 

4 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10  . 

65 

8 

22 

0-  9 

8 

10-  20  . 

50 

5 

9 

0-  5 

41 

20-  30  . 

20 

3 

8 

0-  5 

7 

30-  60  . 

16 

1 

5 

0-  5 

2 

60-100  . 

3 

2 

24 

0-23 

3 

100-200 

2 

1 

1 

0-  1 

5 

All 

156 

20 

69 

5 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10  . 

35 

3 

4 

0-  2 

19 

10-  20 

55 

7 

9 

0-  2 

10 

20-  30  . 

31 

5 

44 

0-24 

9 

30-  60 

24 

5 

23 

0-10 

61 

60-100  . 

5 

— 

— 

— 

100-200  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

151 

20 

80 

9 
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Table  XLVI 


COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  COUNCIL  WHICH  WERE  NOT  APPROVED,  APPROVED 
SUBJECT  TO  AMENDMENT  OR  REFERRED  BACK  FOR  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  DURING  A 
TWELVE  MONTHS’  PERIOD 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Number  of  Authorities 
where  any  recommen- 
dations not  approved, 
etc. 

Number  of  recommen- 
dations not  approved  or 
referred  back 
(12  months  period) 

Average 

Range 

Counties 

10-20 

1 

1 

1 

5 



20-30 

1 

1 

— 

30-60 

5 

5 

11 

4-  19 

60-100 

2 

2 

8 

4-  13 

100-200 

9 

9 

8 

2-  16 

200-400 

11 

10 

5 

0-  13 

400-600 

14 

12 

5 

0-  27 

Over  600 

12 

10 

3 

0-  14 

All 

55 

50 

5 

County  Boroughs 

34 

8-  64 

30-60 

6 

6 

60-100 

27 

26f 

21 

3-  78 

100-200 

29 

29 

29 

1-128 

200-400 

10 

9 

18 

0-  60 

400-600 

3 

2 

2 

0-  4 

Over  600 

3 

3 

38 

1-106 

All 

78 

75 

24 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

10 

0-  68 

Under  10 

64 

52 

10-20 

47 

45 

16 

0-  47 

20-30 

28 

27 

18 

O-  78 

30-60 

83 

82 

20 

0-  70 

60-100 

22 

21 

20 

0-  57 

All 

244 

227 

16 

Urban  Districts 

65 

47 

9 

0-  89 

10-20 

50 

45 

13 

0-  62 

20-30 

20 

18 

14 

0-101 

30-60 

16 

14 

20 

0-  50 

60-100 

3 

3 

51 

1-112 

100-200 

2 

2 

31 

20-  43 

All 

156 

129 

13 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10 

35 

26 

6 

0-  28 

10-20 

55 

48 

6 

0-  28 

20-30 

31 

30 

10 

0-  43 

30-60 

24 

23 

12 

0-  66 

60-100 

5 

5 

19 

6-  41 

100-200 

1 

1 

13 

— 

All 

151 

133 

8 

t Information  not  supplied  by  one  authority  in  group. 
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Table  XLVII 


Authorities  using  Organisation  and  Methods 
and  Work  Study  Techniques 


Number  of  Authorities  employing 

Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

(a) 

O.  &M. 
Officer 

(b) 

O.  &M. 
Con- 
sultant 
(in  last 
5 yrs.) 

Neither 
(a)  nor 

(4) 

(c) 

W.  St. 
Officer 

(d) 

W.  St. 
Con- 
sultant 
(in  last 
5 yrs.) 

Neither 
(c)  nor 
(d) 

Counties 

10-20 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

20-30 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

30-60 

5 

— 

2 

3- 

1 

— 

4 

60-100 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

100-200 

9 

2 

4 

3 

1 

— 

8 

200-400 

11 

8 

3 

3 

4 

2 

7 

400-600 

14 

8 

3 

3 

7 

4 

6 

Over  600 

12 

9 

— 

3 

5 

— 

7 

All 

55 

27 

13 

18 

18 

6 

36 

County  Boroughs 

30-60 

6 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

4 

60-100 

27 1 

3 

10 

15 

9 

13 

11 

100-200 

29 

11 

2 

16 

12 

6 

16 

200-400 

10 

8 

6 

1 

8 

4 

2 

400-600 

3 

— 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Over  600 

3 

2 

2 

— 

2 

1 

1 

All 

78 

25 

23 

37 

34 

27 

35 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

60 

Under  10 

64 

— 

4 

— 

4 

60 

10-20 

47 

— 

11 

36 

1 

2 

44 

20-30 

28 

— 

8 

20 

2 

7 

21 

30-60 

83 

3 

28 

54 

20 

32 

50 

60-100 

22 

2 

6 

14 

9 

8 

9 

All 

244 

5 

57 

184 

32 

53 

184 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10 

65 1 

— 

1 

63 

— 

1 

63 

10-20 

50 

1 

4 

45 

2 

4 

45 

20-30 

20 

1 

5 

15 

1 

3 

17 

30-60 

16 

1 

4 

12 

— 

6 

10 

60-100 

3 

— 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

100-200 

2 

1 

— 

1 

2 

2 

— 

All 

156 

4 

16 

137 

7 

17 

136 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10 

35 

— 

1 

34 

— 

1 

34 

10-20 

55 

— 

6 

49 

— 

2 

53 

20-30 

31 

— 

2 

29 

— 

2 

29 

30-60 

24 

1 

7 

17 

3 

7 

16 

60-100 

5 

— 

— 

5 

— 

1 

4 

100-200 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

All 

151 

1 

16 

135 

3 

14 

136 

t Information  not  supplied  by  one  authority  in  group. 
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Table  XLVIII 


COMPUTERS  IN  USE  AND  ON  ORDER  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 
(APRIL  1966) 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Number  of 

Authorities  with  Computers 

Total 

Authorities 

Installed 

First 

installation 
on  order 

Counties 

1 

10-20 

— 

— 

20-  30  

1 

— 

— 

30-  60  

5 

— 

— 

60-100  

3 

— 

1 

100-200  

9 

1 

4 

200-400  

13 

8 

2 

400-600  

13 

9 

4 

Over  600  

13 

11 

2 

58 

29 

13 

County  Boroughs 

30-  60  

6 

60-100  

29 

2 

4 

100-200  

30 

7 

7 

200-400  

11 

8 

1 

400-600  

3 

2 

1 

Over  600  

3 

2 

1 

82 

22 

16 

Non-County  Boroughs 

83 

Under  10 

— 

— 

10-20 

52 

— 

— 

20-  30  

31 

— 

— 

30-  60  

86 

2 

— 

60-100  

24 

3 

3 

276 

5 

3 

There  were  in  addition  1 computer  installed  and  5 on  order  by  urban  district  councils  and 
2 on  order  by  rural  district  councils.  3 inner  and  5 outer  London  Boroughs  had  installations 
and  1 inner  and  4 outer  London  Boroughs  had  computers  on  order.  4 inner  and  1 outer 
borough  were  participating  in  joint-user  schemes. 

The  information  regarding  the  number  of  computers  was  drawn  from  the  Local  and  Public 
Authorities  Computer  Panel  publication  ‘Computers  in  Local  Government’,  May  1966.  Tn 
this  case  the  total  number  of  authorities  in  each  population  range  is  based  on  the  Registrar- 
General’s  estimate  as  at  30th  June  1964. 
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Table  XLIX 


APPROXIMATE  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
AT  COUNCIL  MEETINGS 

(Excluding  school  children  and  other  organised  parties) 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Public  Attendance 

Number  of 
Authorities 
indicating 
nil 

attendance 

Average 

Range 

Counties 

10-20 

1 

— 

— 

20-30  

1 

4 

— 

— 

30-  60  

5 

2 

0-  3 

2 

60-100  

2 

4 

2-  6 

— 

100-200  

9 

1 

0—  3 

4 

200-400  

11 

7 

1-20 

— 

400-600  

14 

6 

0-12 

1 

Over  600  ..... 

12 

7 

2-15 

— 

All 

55 

- 

8 

County  Boroughs 

30-  60  

6 

7 

0-12 

1 

60-100  

27 

13 

2-25 

— 

100-200  

29 

16 

4-50 

— 

200-400  

10 

16 

0-40 

1 

400-600  

3 

43 

10-60 

— 

Over  600  

3 

25 

20-30 

— 

All 

78 

- 

2 

Non-County  Boroughs 

64 

4 

0-15 

10-20 

47 

7 

0-30 

7 

20-  30  

28 

8 

1-24 

— 

30-  60  

83 

10 

0-30 

2 

60-100  

22 

17 

0-50 

1 

All 

244 

- 

24 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10 

65 

4 

0-20 

15 

10-20 

50 

5 

0-40 

7 

20-  30  

20 

6 

0-20 

3 

30-  60  

16 

7 

0-25 

2 

60-100  

3 

10 

0-20 

1 

100-200  

2 

16 

6-25 

— 

AU 

156 

— 

28 

Under  10 

35 

0-12 

30 

10-20 

55 

0-  5 

39 

20-  30  

31 

* 

0-  3 

25 

30-  60  

24 

1 

0-  3 

12 

60-100  

5 

2 

0-  5 

2 

100-200  

1 

0 

— 

All 

151 

— 

109 

♦ Indicates  less  than  one. 
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Table  L 

ADMISSION  OF  THE  PRESS  TO  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

(other  than  Education  Committee) 


Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Number  of  Authoriti 
to  Mee 

js  Admitting  the  Press 
tings  of 

Committees 

Sub-committees 

All 

Some 

None 

All 

Some 

None1 

Counties 

10-  20  . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

. 

20-  30  . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

30-  60  . 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

— 

4 

60-100  . 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

100-200  . 

9 

— 

9 

— 

— 

1 

8 

200-400  . 

11 

1 

5 

5 

— 

1 

10 

400-600  . 

14 

— 

6 

8 

— 

— 

14 

Over  600 

12 

— 

7 

5 

— 

2 

10 

All 

55 

2 

32 

21 

1 

5 

49 

County  Boroughs 

30-  60  . 

6 

1 

5 

— 

1 

2 

3 

60-100  . 

27 

— 

16 

11 

— 

4 

23 

100-200  . 

29 

— 

16 

13 

— 

7 

22 

200-400  . 

10 

— 

6 

4 

— 

2 

8 

400-600  . 

3 

1 

— 

2 

— 

1 

2 

Over  600 

3 

— 

3 

— 

— 

1 

2 

All 

78 

2 

46 

30 

1 

17 

60 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

Under  10 

64 

11 

21 

32 

1 

— 

42 

10- ‘20  . 

47 

9 

18 

20 

— 

2 

43 

20-  30  . 

28 

5 

10 

13 

— 

2 

25 

30-  60  . 

83 

4 

41 

38 

— 

7 

75 

60-100  . 

22 

3 

9 

10 

— 

2 

20 

All 

244 

32 

99 

113 

1 

13 

205 

Urban  Districts 

Under  10  . 

65 

12 

19 

34 

— 

i 

41 

10-  20  . 

50 

7 

19 

24 

1 

1 

39 

20-  30  . 

20 

3 

10 

7 

— 

1 

15 

30-  60  . 

16 

2 

6 

8 

— 

1 

14 

60-100  . 

3 

— 

1 

2 

1 

— 

2 

100-200  . 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

All 

156 

24 

56 

76 

2 

4 

113 

Rural  Districts 

Under  10  . 

35 

3 

13 

19 

— 

— 

24 

10-  20  . 

55 

4 

20 

31 



— 

45 

20-  30  . 

31 

— 

8 

23 

— 

— 

23 

30-  60  . 

24 

1 

6 

17 

— 

— 

22 

60-100  . 

5 

— 

3 

2 

— 

— 

5 

100-200  . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

i 

All 

151 

8 

51 

92 

— 

— 

120 

1 Authorities  which  do  not  appoint  sub-committees  have  been  excluded  from  these  figures. 
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Table  LI 

AVAILABILITY  OF  COUNCIL  AGENDAS  TO  THE  PRESS 


Number  of 

Authorities 

Population  Range 
(thousands) 

Total 

Authorities 

Making  agendas 
available  at  least 
one  clear  day  before 
meetings 

Permitting  press 
comment  on  agendas 
before  meetings 

Counties 

1 

1 

10-20 

1 

20-30 

1 

30-60 

5 

60-100 

100-200 

2 

9 

9 

7 

200-400 

11 

11 

11 

400-600 

14 

Over  600 

12 

All 

55 

55 

43 

County  Boroughs 

30^  60 
60-100 

6 

27 

26 

23 

100-200 

29 

28 

200-400 
400-600 
Over  600 

10 

3 

3 

10 

3 

3 

3 

2 

All 

78 

76 

70 

Non-County 

Boroughs 

64 

47 

60 

47 

34 

29 

Under  10 
10-  20 

20-30 

28 

28 

30-60 

83 

79 

60-100 

22 

22 

All 

244 

236 

158 

Urban  Districts 

65 

50 

63 

49 

25 

32 

Under  10 
10-20 

20-30 

20 

20 

30-60 

16 

12 

60-100 

3 

3 

100-200 

2 

AU 

156 

149 

80 

Rural  Districts 

35 

55 

31 

54 

17 

26 

Under  10 
10-20 

20-30 

31 

29 

30-60 

24 

22 

60-100 

5 

5 

1 

1 

100-200 

1 

All 

151 

142 

77 
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LONDON  BOROUGHS 
Table  la 


SIZE  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


Number  of 
Authorities 

Size  of  Authorities 

Average 

Range 

Inner  London  . 
Outer  London  . 

12 

19 

70 

67 

70 

57-70 

Table  Ha 

THE  NUMBER  OF  COMMITTEES  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
OVER  A FIVE  MONTHS’  PERIOD 


Number  of 
Authorities 

Comr 

nittees 

Committee  Meetings 

Average 

Number 

Range 

Average 

Number 

Range 

Inner  London 
Outer  London 

12 

19 

13 

15 

10-18 

11-18 

47 

50 

29-125 
33-  70 

Table  Ilia 

THE  NUMBER  OF  SUB-COMMITTEES  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  SUB-COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  OVER  A FIVE  MONTHS’  PERIOD 


Number  of 
Authorities 

Sub-Co 

nmittees 

Sub-Committee  Meetings 

Average 

Number 

Range 

Average 

Number 

Range 

Inner  London 
Outer  London 

12 

19 

13 

22 

6-30 

5-41 

32 

55 

10-  68 
27-123 

Tables  IVa,  Va,  Via,  Vila  (combined) 
THE  SIZE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  COMMITTEES 


Size  of 

Number  of 

Authorities 

Committee 

Membership 

Fin 

Corm 

ance 

cnittee 

Edi 

Con 

cation 

imittee 

Housing 

Committee 

Children’s 

Committee 

Inner 

London 

Outer 

London 

Inner 

London 

Outer 

London 

Inner 

London 

Outer 

London 

Inner 

London 

Outer 

London 

Under  10 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 

50  and  over 

11 

1 

12 

6 

1 

— 

1 

3 

8 

6 

1(51) 

11 

1 

1 

14 

4 

9 

3 

1 

16 

2 

Total 

12 

19 

— 

19 

12 

19 

12 

19 
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LONDON  BOROUGHS 
Table  IXa 

INTERVALS  BETWEEN  COUNCIL  MEETINGS 


Interval  in  weeks 

Nu 

mber  of  Authorities 

Inner  London 

Outer  London 

Total 

4-5 

4 

4 

8 

6 .... 

8 

13 

21 

— 

2 

2 

12 

19 

31 

Table  Xa 

STARTING  TIMES  OF  COUNCIL  MEETINGS 


Starting  Times 

dumber  of  Authorities 

Inner  London 

Outer  London 

Total 

5-6.30  p.m. 

6.30  p.m.  and  after 

1 

11 

19 

1 

30 

12 

19 

31 

Table  XIa 

STARTING  TIMES  OF  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 


Starting  Times 

r 

'lumber  of  Committees 

Inner  London 

Outer  London 

Total 

2-5  p.m.  . 

1 

5-6.30  p.m. 

28 

6.30  p.m.  and  after 

132 

281 

413 

160 

282 

442 

Table  XTIa 

STARTING  TIMES  OF  SUB-COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 


Starting  Times 

Number  of  Sub-Committees 

Inner  London 

Outer  London 

Total 

Before  2 p.m.  . 

3 

4 

7 

2-5  p.m 

15 

8 

23 

5-6.30  p.m. 

31 

3 

34 

6.30  p.m.  and  after  . 

105 

392 

497 

154 

407 

561 
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LONDON  BOROUGHS 
Table  XHIa 

AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  COUNCIL  MEETINGS  OVER  A FIVE  MONTHS’  PERIOD 


Average  length  in  hours 

Number  of  Authorities 

Inner  London 

Outer  London 

Total 

Under  2 . 

8 

3 

11 

2 — under  4 

4 

11 

15 

— 

4 

4 

6 and  over 

— 

1(8*  hrs.) 

1 

12 

19 

31 

Table  XlVa 

AUTHORITIES  SPECIFYING  MAXIMUM  PERMITTED  DURATION  FOR  COUNCIL 
MEETINGS 


Number  of  Authorities 

Maximum  permitted  duration 

Total 

With  specified 

maximum 

2 — under  3 hrs. 

3 — under  4 hrs. 

Inner  London 

12 

4 

1 

3 

Outer  London 

19 

6 

1 

5 

31 

10 

2 

8 

Tables  XVa— XVIIIa  (combined) 

AVERAGE  LENGTHS  OF  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 


Number  of  Authorities 

of 

Finance 

Education 

Housing 

Children’s 

Meeting 

Committee 

Comn 

nittee 

Comm 

ttee 

Comr 

nittee 

Inner 

Outer 

Inner 

Outer 

Inner 

Outer 

Inner 

Outer 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Under  1 hr. 

2 

2 

6 

1 



1 

1 

1 -under  2 hrs. 

7 

3 

5 

4 

2 

9 

9 

2-under  3 hrs. 

3 

9 

N/A 

5 

4 

8 

2 

7 

3-under  4 hrs. 

— 

4 

2 

2 

8 

— 

i 

4 hrs.  & over 

— 

— 

— 

1(6  hrs.) 

— 

— 

— 

12 

18 

18 

12 

18 

12 

18 

One  authority  from  Outer  London  did  not  supply  information  to  any  part  of  this  question. 
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LONDON  BOROUGHS 

MAXIMUM  ATTENDANCE  BY  MEMBERS  AT  SPECIFIED  COMMITTEES’  AND  THEIR  SUB- 
COMMITTEES OVER  A FIVE  MONTHS’  PERIOD 
(expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  total  membership  of  the  specified  committees  and 
sub-committees) 

Table  XXa 


MAXIMUM  ATTENDANCE 


Nun 

iber  of  au 

thorities 

attenc 

vith  maxii 
ance  of 

num  perci 

sntage 

Total 

70-74% 

75-79% 

80-84% 

85-89% 

90-94% 

95%  and 
over 

Inner  London  . 
Outer  London  . 

2 

3 

3 

7 

4 

5 

1 

4 

1(97) 

1(95) 

12 

19 

2 

3 

10 

9 

5 

2 

31 

Table  XXIa 

MINIMUM  ATTENDANCE 


Number  of  authorities  with  minimum 

percent 

age  atter 

idance  o 

50- 

55- 

60- 

65- 

70- 

75- 

80%  and 

54% 

59% 

64% 

69% 

74% 

79% 

over 

Inner  London  . 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1(80) 

12 

Outer  London  . 

— 

2 

3 

2 

7 

5 

2 

3 

5 

5 

8 

7 

1 

31 

1 Specified  committees:  Finance,  Establishment,  Education,  Children  s.  Housing,  Health, 
Welfare,  Allotments,  Libraries  and  Highways  and  Works. 


Table  XXIIa 


THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  OFFICERS  ATTENDING  COMMITTEE  AND  SUB- 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS  IN  EACH  AUTHORITY  2 


Number  of  Authorities  with  officer  att 

sndance  of 

Total 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Inner  London  . 



4 

4 

3 

121 

Outer  London  . 

4 

6 

6 

2 

4 

10 

10 

5 

31 

1 One  authority  did  not  supply  information.  . ..  - 

2 Authorities  were  asked  to  state  the  number  of  officers  attending  the  last  meeting  ot  eacn 
committee  and  sub-committee  immediately  preceding  completion  of  the  questionnaire  and 
these  attendance  figures  have  been  averaged. 
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LONDON  BOROUGHS 
Table  XXIIIa 


QUANTITY  OF  COUNCIL  AND  COMMITTEE  PAPERS  CIRCULATED  TO  ' AVERAGE  * 
MEMBER  IN  A TYPICAL  MONTH 


Number  of 
Authorities 

Number  of  sides  of  tj 
equi\ 

rpewritten  foolscap  or 
alent 

Excluding 

Education 

Educatic 

)n  only  i 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Inner  London  . 
Outer  London  . 

12 

19 

167 

430 

66-  320 
66-1,000 

Not  app 
129 

licable 

30-375 

1 Papers  of  education  committees,  sub-committees  and  governing  and  managing  bodies. 


Tables  XXIVa/XXVa 

CO-OPTED  MEMBERS 


Num 

Auth 

>er  of 
Drities 

Numb 

Members 

er  of 
3o-opted 

Number  of 
Co-opted 
Members 
related  to 
Elected 
Members  1 

Total 

Co-opting 

members 

Representing 
groups  or 
bodies 

In  a 
personal 
capacity 

Inner  London  . 

12 

9 

198 

134 

14 

Outer  London  . 

19 

19 

409 

128 

13 

31 

28 

607 

262 

27 

1 Husbands,  wives,  brothers,  sisters  or  children. 


Table  XXVIa 

AUTHORITIES  WHERE  MAYORS  NOT  MEMBERS  OF  MAJORITY  PARTY  1965 


Number  of  Authorities 


Total 

Operating  on 
party  basis 

Mayor  from  non- 
majority party 

Inner  London 

12 

12 

Outer  London 

19 

19 

i 

31 

31 

1 
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LONDON  BOROUGHS 
Table  XXVlIa 


Tables 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHAIRMANSHIPS  OF  COMMITTEES  AND  SUB-COMMITTEES  IN 
AUTHORITIES  OPERATING  ON  A PARTY  BASIS 


Authorities  operating  on  a party  basis 


Total 

Number  giving 
any  chairmanships 
to  non-majority 
party 

Percentage  of 
total  chairmanships 
in  all  party 
authorities  given  to 
non-majority  party 

Inner  London 

12 

1 

* 

Outer  London 

19 

3 

31 

4 

* 

* indicates  less  man  1 y0. 


Table  XXVIIIa 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEPUTY-CHAIRMANSHIPS  OF  COMMITTEES  AND  SUB-COMMITTEES 
IN  AUTHORITIES  OPERATING  ON  A PARTY  BASIS 


Authorities  operating  on  a party  basis 


Total 

Number  giving 
any  deputy 
chairmanships  to 
non-majority  party 

Percentage  of 
total  deputy 
chairmanships  in 
party  authorities 
given  to  non-majority 
party 

Inner  London 

12 

2 

* 

Outer  London 

19 

4 

2 

31 

6 

1 

* Indicates  less  than  1 %. 


Table  XXIXa 

AUTHORITIES  IMPOSING  A LIMIT  ON  LENGTH  OF  TENURE  OF  OFFICE  AS  MAYOR 


Number  of  Authorities 

Total 

Imposing  a Limit 

Inner  London 

12 

1 

Outer  London 

19 

1 

31 

2t 

t Both  these  authorities  impose  a limit  of  one  year. 
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LONDON  BOROUGHS 
Table  XXXa 


AUTHORITIES  IMPOSING  A LIMIT  ON  NUMBER  OF  CHAIRMANSHIPS  HELD  BY 
ANY  ONE  MEMBER 


Number  o 

Authorities 

Total 

Imposing  a Limit 

Inner  London 

12 

5 

Outer  London 

19 

4 

31 

9J 

J All  nine  authorities  impose  a limit  of  one  chairmanship. 


Table  XXXIa 


MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  CHAIRMANSHIPS  OF  COMMITTEES  HELD  BY  ANY  ONE 
MEMBER  IN  EACH  AUTHORITY 


Maximum  Number  of 
Chairmanships 

Number  of  Authorities 

Inner  London 

Outer  London 

Total 

1 

8 

18 

26 

2 

4 

1 

5 

12 

19 

31 

Table  XXXI la 


MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  CHAIRMANSHIPS  OF  COMMITTEES  AND  SUB-COMMITTEES 
TOGETHER  HELD  BY  ANY  ONE  MEMBER  IN  EACH  AUTHORITY 


Maximum  Number  of 
Chairmanships 

Number  of  Authorities 

Inner  London 

Outer  London 

Total 

2 

4 

1 

2 

l 

6 

3 

2 

6 

8 

4 

5 

6 

n 

5 

— 

2 

2 

6 

1 

2 

3 

.. 

12 

19 

31 
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LONDON  BOROUGHS 
Table  XXXIVa 

AUTHORITIES  IMPOSING  A LIMIT  ON  LENGTH  OF  TENURE  OF  CHAIRMANSHIPS 
OF  COMMITTEES 


dumber  of  Authorities 

Limit  in  Years 

Total 

Imposing  a limit 

2 

3 

4 

Inner  London  . 

12 

4 

3 

1 



Outer  London  . 

19 

4t 

— 

3 

1 

31 

8 

3 

4 

1 

X Two  of  these  authorities  indicate  the  same  limit  (3  years)  on  length  of  tenure  of  sub- 
committee chairmanships. 


Table  XXXVIIIa 

THE  NUMBER  OF  SEPARATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES1 


Number  of  separate 
departments 

Number  of  Authorities 

Inner  London 

Outer  London 

Total 

1 (5) 

1(6) 

2 

7-  9 

3 

3 

6 

10-12  . 

7 

9 

16 

13-15  . 

1 

4 

16-18  . 

— 

2 

12 

19 

31 

1 Separate  departments  are  defined  as  being  under  an  officer  who  does  not  work  under  the 
general  direction  of  another  officer. 


Table  XXXIXa 

AUTHORITIES  OPERATING  A CAPITAL  BUDGET  COVERING  MINIMUM  PERIOD 
OF  THREE  YEARS 


Number  of  Auth 

orities 

Total 

Operating  a Capital 
Budget 

Period  of  Years  of  the 
Capital  Budget 

3 

4 

5 

Inner  London  . 

12 

6 

2 

— 

4 

Outer  Londpn  . 

19 

7 

31 

13 

5 

1 

7 
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LONDON  BOROUGHS 
Table  XLa 


CENTRAL  PURCHASING 


Number  of  Authorities 

Total 

Using  Cer 

itral  Purchasing 

For  most 
items 

To  some 
extent 

Hardly  or 
not  at  alt, 

Inner  London  . 
Outer  London  . 

12 

19 

8 

6 

4 

12 

1 

31 

14 

16 

1 

Table  XLIa 

INTERVIEWING  OF  STAFF  (EXCLUDING  SCHOOL  TEACHING  STAFF)  FOR 
APPOINTMENTS 

Number  of  Authorities 


Where  interviews  not  conducted  by 


Total 

Offi 

cers 

Chairmen  1 

For 

any  posts 

For  posts 
above 
A.P.T.  II 

For 

any  posts 

For  posts 
above 
A.P.T.III 

Inner  London 
Outer  London 

12  2 
19 

1 

2 

4 

6 

10 

= 

31 

t 

6 

16 

— 

1 Includes  deputy  chairmen. 

2 One  authority  did  not  reply. 


Table  XLIIa 

THE  HIGHEST  APPOINTMENTS  MADE  BY  OFFICERS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  DEPARTMENTS 


Clerk 

Treas- 

urer 

Engineer 

/Sur- 

veyor 

Archi- 

tect 

Educa- 

tion 

Health 

Housing 

Lib- 

raries 

Inner  London 

‘C’ 

£2,110 

‘ C’ 
£2,110 

‘C’ 

£2,110 

‘C’ 

£2,110 

N/A 

‘ C’ 
£2,110 

‘C’ 

£2,110 

‘C’ 

£2,110 

Outer  London 

‘E’ 

£2,450 

‘E’ 

£2,450 

‘E’ 

£2,450 

‘D/E’ 

£2,450 

‘C’ 

£2,110 

‘D’ 

£2,280 

‘C* 

£2,110 

‘D’ 

£2,280 
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LONDON  BOROUGHS 


Table  XLIIIa 

THE  HIGHEST  APPOINTMENTS  MADE  BY  CHAIRMEN  (AND/OR  DEPUTY)  IN  THE 
FOLLOWING  DEPARTMENTS 


Clerk 

Treas- 

urer 

Engineer 

/Sur- 

veyor 

Archi- 

tect 

Educa- 

tion 

Health 

Housing 

Lib- 

raries 

Inner  London 

*F* 

£2,705 

‘D’ 

£2,280 

‘E’ 

£2,450 

‘D’ 

£2,280 

N/A 

‘E’ 

£2,450 

‘D’ 

£2,280 

‘D’ 

£2,280 

Outer  London 

‘I’ 

£3,385 

‘H’ 

£3,215 

‘G’ 

£2,960 

lG, 

£2,960 

‘G’ 

£2,960 

‘G’ 

£2,960 

‘E’ 

£2,450 

‘E’ 

£2,450 

Table  XLIVa 

THE  INTERVIEWING  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  SCHOOL  TEACHING  POSTS  WITHOUT 
SPECIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  ALLOWANCES 


Interviews  normally 
conducted  by 

Number  of  Authorities 
(Outer  London  *) 

Officer 

10 

Chairman  2 

2 

Officer  or  Chairman  2 

1 

Committee 3 . 

4 

17* 

1 Inner  London  authorities  are  not  Education  authorities. 

2 Chairman  and/or  Deputy  Chairman  of  committee,  sub-committee  or  governing  or  manag- 
ing body. 

3 All  or  part  of  a committee,  sub-committee,  governing  or  managing  body. 

* Two  authorities  did  not  supply  information. 


Table  XLVa 


QUESTIONS  IN  COUNCIL  OF  WHICH  PRIOR  NOTICE  WAS  GIVEN 

(Figures  refer  to  three  consecutive  meetings) 


Number  of  Authorities 

Number  of  questions 
(at  three  meetings) 

Average  time 
per  answer 
(minutes) 

Total 

Where 

Questions 

asked 

Total 

Range 

Inner  London 
Outer  London 

12 

19 

11 

15 

188 

223 

0-54 

0-90 

3 

3 

31 

26 

411 
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LONDON  BOROUGHS 


Table  XLVIa 


COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  COUNCIL  WHICH  WERE  NOT  APPROVED,  APPROVED 
SUBJECT  TO  AMENDMENT  OR  REFERRED  BACK  FOR  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION,  APRIL- 
AUGUST  1965 


Recommendations  not 

Number  of  Authorities 

approved,  etc. 

Where  recommendations  not 

Total 

approved  or  referred  back  for 

Average 

Range 

further  consideration 

Inner  London  . 

12 

6 

4 

0-  9 

Outer  London  . 

19 

18 

13 

0-73 

31 

24 

9 

Table  XLVIla 

AUTHORITIES  USING  ORGANISATION  AND  METHODS  AND  WORK  STUDY  TECHNIQUES — 
LONDON 


Number  of  Authorities 

Total 

With  organisation 
and  methods  officer 

With  work  study 
organisation 

Inner  London 

12 

21 

21 

Outer  London 

19 

5 

10 

31 

7 

12 

1 The  other  ten  Inner  London  Boroughs  were,  at  the  time  of  the  questionnaire,  members  of 
the  London  Boroughs’  Management  Services  Unit. 


Table  XLIXa 


APPROXIMATE  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  AT 
COUNCIL  MEETINGS 


Number  of 

Public  Attendance 

Authorities 

Average 

Range 

Inner  London  . 

12 

16 

6-30 

Outer  London  . 

19 

23 

6-50 
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Tables 


LONDON  BOROUGHS 


Table  La 

ADMISSION  OB  THE  PRESS  TO  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

(other  than  Education  Committee) 


Number  of  Authorities  admitting  press  to  meetings  of 


Committees 

Sub-Committees 

All 

Some 

None 

All 

Some 

None 

Inner  London 
Outer  London 

1 

4 

12 

14 

— 

2 

1 

10 

18 

1 

4 

26 

— 

3 

28 

Table  Lla 


AVAILABILITY  OF  COUNCIL  AGENDAS  TO  THE  PRESS 


Number  of  Authoi 

ities 

Total 

Making  agendas  available 
at  least  one  clear  day 
before  meetings 

Permitting  press 
comment  on  agendas 
before  meeting 

Inner  London  . 
Outer  London  . 

12 

19 

12 

19 

12 

16 

31 

31 

28 
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Authority 

Type 

Population!  Geographical 
Range  j A.rea 

Committee  on  Management  in  Local  Government 
QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  MANAGEMENT 

COUNCIL 


Type  of  Authority  (delete  as  necessary)  County 

County  Borough 
Non-County  Borough 
Urban  District 
Rural  District 


Population  (latest  estimate) 
Area  in  acres  


When  completed  please  return  to: — 


Dr.  A.  H.  Marshall, 

Institute  of  Local  Government  Studies, 
University  of  Birmingham, 
Birmingham,  15. 


It  would  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  Committee  on  Management  if  the  completed  questionnaire 
could  be  returned  to  the  above  address  by 
or^ earlier  if  possible. 


1 . What  is  the  size  of  your  Council  ? 
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2.  What  is  the  normal  interval  between  Council 
' meetings  (in  weeks)  ? 


Tables 


] 


3 During  the  last  12  months  what  has  been  the  length  of  Council 
meetings  (to  the  nearest  half-hour)? 


Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 


Hours 

£ hours 

4 Do  Council  meetings  usually  begin— 

(tick  the  applicable  time  in  box  provided) 


(a)  before  2 p.m. 

(b)  between  2 and  5 p.m. 

(c)  between  5 and  6.30  p.m. 

( d ) after  6.30  p.m. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 (a)  Give  the  number  of  main  committees 
( excluding  “ad  hoc”  committees) 


Give  the  number  of  sub-committees 
(excluding  “ad  hoc”  sub-committees) 


(b)  Give  the  total  number  of  main  committee  meetings  over 
the  last  12  months  . . 

(excluding  “ad  hoc”  committee  meetings) 


Give  the  total  number  of  sub-convnittee  meetings  over  the 
last  12  months 

(excluding  “ad  hoc”  sub-committee  meetings) 


(c)  Give  the  total  number  of  “ad  hoc”  committees  (and  sub-  I I 

committees)  which  met  at  least  once  over  the  last  1 2 months  1— 1 
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Authority 

Type 

Population 

Range 

Geographical 

Area 

5.  ( d ) Give  below  a list  of  main  committees  and  their  sub-committees  (excluding  “ad  hoc” 
committees  and  sub-committees),  with  the  further  details  indicated.  Mark  with  an 
asterisk  (on  extreme  left-hand  side)  any  committee  or  sub-committee  newly  created 
during  the  last  five  years  (Counties  should  exclude  committees  of  Divisional  Executives 
and  Excepted  Districts  for  Education). 

Note:  Any  committee  or  sub-committee  which  has  not  met  during  the  last  12  months 
should  be  excluded. 


Name  of 
committee/ 
sub-committee 
(list  its 

sub-committees 
immediately  under 
main  committee) 

Total 
No.  of 
Members 

Over  last  twelve 

months 

No.  of 
officers 
attending 
whole  or 
part  of 

No 

Mce 

. of 
tings 

Atten 

dance 

Approx 
(In  hour 

length  oi 
to  neare 

meeting 
t i hour) 

Ord. 

Spec. 

Max. 

Min. 

Longest 

Shortest 

Average 

meeting 

(e)  If  the  name  of  any  main  committee  (i.e.  not  sub-committee)  does  not  broadly  indicate 
its  functions  please  give  a brief  indication  of  these  below  (detailed  orders  of  reference 
are  not  required). 
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Authority 

Type 

Population 

Range 

Geographical 

Area 

5.  (f)  Name  any  committees  or  sub-committees  abolished  during  the  last  five  years  (excluding 
4 ad  hoc  * committees). 

Committee  Sub-committee 


(g)  For  which  committees  (if  any)  is  regard  had  to  parish,  ward  or  district  representation 
in  the  selection  of  members. 


6.  How  many  main  committees  normally  begin  their  meetings  ? 

(a)  before  2 p.m. 

(b)  between  2 and  5 p.m. 

(c)  between  5 and  6.30  p.m. 

(d)  after  6.30  p.m. 


7.  How  many  sub-committees  (excluding  * ad  hoc  ’ and  visiting 
sub-committees)  normally  begin  their  meetings  ? 

(a)  before  2 p.m. 

(b)  between  2 and  5 p.m. 

(c)  between  5 and  6.30  p.m. 

(d)  after  6.30  p.m. 


Number 


*■ (a) 

to  amendment),  (b)  referred  back  for  further  considerat.cn. 


Name  of  Committee 


(a) 


(b) 


Totals 

lo  3— sig  u** 
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Authority 

Type 

Population 

Range 

Geographical 

Area 

8.  (b)  (i)  In  the  last  three  Council  meetings  (excluding  the  annual 
meeting),  what  was  the  total  number  of  questions  of 
which  prior  notice  was  given  ? 


(ii)  What  was  the  approximate  total  time  spent  in  answer- 
ing these  questions  ? 


(c)  (i)  Is  there  a specified  maximum  duration  for  Council 
meetings  ? 


(ii)  If  so,  what  is  this? 


1 J 

Hours  Mins. 


YES/NO 


Hours  Mins. 


9.  List  those  committees  which  have  co-opted  members,  indicating  the  number  of  such  members, 
distinguishing  between  (a)  those  appointed  as  representing  bodies  or  groups  and  (b)  those 
appointed  in  a purely  personal  capacity. 

Name  of  Committee  Number  of  Co-opted  Members 
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Authority 

Type 

Population 

Range 

Geographical 

Area 

10.  How  many  of  the  present  co-opted  members  of  committees 

served  as  elected  members  of  the  Council  at  any  time  during  1 1 

the  five  years  immediately  preceding  their  first  nomination  as  | | 

co-opted  members  ? 

State,  in  each  case,  the  name  of  the  committee(s)  on  which  the  co-opted  member  now 
serves  and  whether  he  served  on  that  (those)  committee(s)  when  a councillor. 


Co-opted  Member 
(distinguish  by 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.) 


List  of  Committees 
on  which  he  now 
serves 


Did  he  serve  on 
Committee  when 
a Councillor  ? 

‘ Yes  ’ or  ‘ No  ’ 


1 1 . How  many  of  the  present  co-opted  members  of  committees 
unsuccessfully  contested  a local  election  for  your  Council  f 
during  the  five  years  before  their  nomination  as  co-opted 
members  ? 

12.  How  many  of  the  present  co-opted  members  are,  to  your  F 
knowledge,  either  husbands,  wives,  brothers,  sisters,  or  L 
children  of  councillors  or  aldermen? 

13.  If  the  authority  operates  on  a party  basis  give: — 

(a)  Total  number  of  chairmanships  of  main  and  sub-com- 
mittees (taken  together). 

(b)  Total  number  of  these  (if  any)  not  held  by  members  of  the 
* majority  ’ party  on  the  Council. 

Note:  If  the  authority  does  not  operate  on  a party  basis  answer  ‘ not  applicable  ’ to  each 
part  of  the  question. 
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Authority 

Type  Population^  Geographical 

| Range  | Area 

I 

1 

13.  (c)  List  below  main  and  sub-committees  referred  to  in  (b). 


Main  Committees 


Sub-Committees 


Note  : If  the  authority  does 
part  of  the  question. 


not  operate  on  a party  basis  answer  “not  applicable”  to  each 


14.  If  the  authority  operates  on  a party  basis  give: — 

(a)  Total  number  of  deputy  and  vice-chairmanships  of 
and  sub-committees  (taken  together)  excluding  “ad 
committees. 


main 

hoc” 


(b)  Total  number  of  these  (if  any)  not  held  by  members  of  the 

majority  party  on  the  Council. 

(c)  List  below  main  and  sub-committees  referred  to  in  (b). 


Main  Committees 


Sub-Committees 


N0TE:  of  ^“questlr  0perate  °n  a party  basis  answer  “not  applicable”  to  each 


15'  0Perat“  <®  a party  basis,  state  the  number  of 

Mayors  or  Chairmen  of  the  Council  over  the  last  ten  years  who 
have  not  been  members  of  the  majority  party 

Note:  If  the  authority  does  not  operate  on  a party  basis  answer  “not  applicable” 
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Geographical 

Area 

l 

16.  ( a ) What  is  the  maximum  number  of  chairmanships  of  main 
committees  held  at  present  by  one  individual? 

List  those  committees  of  which  he/she  holds  the  chairmanship. 


( b ) Is  the  individual  the  leader  of  the  majority  party  on  the 

Council  ? If  the  authority  does  not  operate  on  a party  basis  yes/no 

answer  “not  applicable”  

(Strike  out  the  answers  that  do  not  apply)  Not  applicable 


17.  ( a ) What  is  the  maximum  number  of  chairmanships  of  all 
committees  (main  and  sub)  held  at  present  by  one  indi- 
vidual ? . 

List  those  committees  of  which  he/she  holds  the  chairmanship  (main  and  sub- 
committees). 


(b)  Is  this  individual  the  leader  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
Council  ? 

If  the  authority  does  not  operate  on  a party  basis  answer 
“not  applicable”. 

(Strike  out  the  answers  that  do  not  apply) 

18.  Does  the  Council  impose  any  limit  on  the  number  of  chair- 
manships held  by  one  individual? 

If  so,  what  is  the  total  number  permitted? 


19.  (a)  What  is  the  longest  period  of  unbroken  service  in  that 
capacity  given  by  an  existing  chairman  of  a main  com- 
mittee? 


( b ) Name  the  committee 

(c)  How  many  committee  chairmanships  have  been  held  by 
the  same  individual  for  five  years  or  more? 

20.  (a)  What  is  the  longest  period  of  unbroken  service  in  that 
capacity  given  by  an  existing  chairman  of  a sub-committee  ? 


(6)  Name  the  sub-committee  

(c)  How  many  sub-committee  chairmanships  have  been  held 
by  the  same  individual  for  five  years  or  more? 


yes/no 

Not  applicable 


yes/no 
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21.  (a)  Is  any  limit  imposed  on  the  length  of  tenure  of  chairman- 
ships of  main  committees? 


If  so,  what  is  the  maximum  allowed  ? 


(b)  Is  any  limit  imposed  on  the  length  of  tenure  of  chairman- 
ships of  sub-committees  ? 


If  so,  what  is  the  maximum  allowed? 


(c)  Is  any  limit  imposed  on  the  length  of  tenure  of  the  office 
ol  mayor  or  chairman  of  the  Council? 


If  so,  what  is  the  maximum  allowed  ? 


22.  (a)  Does  the  authority  admit  the  Press  to  all  or  part  of  the 
meeting  of  any  committee,  other  than  Education  Com- 
mittee ! 


YES/NO 

Years 


YES/NO 


If  ‘Yes”  name  the  main  committees  concerned: 


W of  the  Education 


(c)  (l)  Are  agenda  papers  made  available  to  the  Press  at  least 
one  clear  day  before  Council  meetings? 


(ii)  If  so,  are  the  Press  permitted  to 
Council  meetings  ? 


comment  before 


23'  th?  average  number  of  members  o 

public  (excluding  schoolchildren  and  other  organised  pai 
who  attend  Council  meetings?  urgamseu  pai 
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1 

-24.  (a)  Select  a typical  month  and  say  approximately  how  many 
sheets  of  paper  relating  to  meetings  of  the  Council,  main 
and  sub-committees  (excluding  papers  relating  to  the  Educ- 
ation Committee  and  its  sub-committees  and  Governing 
Bodies,  etc.)  an  average  councillor  receives  in  total  (ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  foolscap  typewritten  sheets,  or  their 
equivalent,  regarding  each  side  as  a sheet). 

■(b)  Approximately  how  many  of  these  sheets  of  paper  were 
received  by  the  member  less  than  two  clear  days  before  the 
meeting  to  which  they  relate? 


(c)  Select  a typical  month  and  say  approximately  How  many 
sheets  of  paper  relating  to  the  Education  Committee,  its 
sub-committees  and  Governing  Bodies,  were  circulated 
to  an  average  member  of  the  Education  Committee. 


25.  In  each  department,  what  is  the  most  senior  appointment  (and  its  maximum  grade)  for 
which  candidates  are  normally  interviewed  by  (a)  officer(s)  only  with  no  committee  members 
present  and  (b)  by  a committee  or  sub-committee  chairman  and/or  deputy  chairman  and 
not  by  a committee? 

Specify  in  relation  to  each  department. 


Department 

Most  senior  appoin 
inten 

t2"° 

11 

ivhich  candidates 

Code 

(a)  Officers  Only 

Code 

(b)  Chairma 

n 

Code 

Leave 

Blank 

Appointment 

Max. 

Grade 

Leave 

Blank 

Appointment 

Max. 

Grade 

Leave 

Blank 
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Population,  Geographical 
Range  j Area 

.26.  candidates  for  school  teaching  appointments  which  do  not  carry  special  responsibility 
allowances  normally  interviewed  by  (a)  officers)  only  or  (b)  a chairman  and/or  deputy 
chairman  of  a committee,  sub-committee  or  governing  body  or  (c)  the  whole  or  part  of  a 
committee  or  sub-committee  (standing  or  ‘ ad  hoc  ’)  or  a governing  body? 

Authorities  which  are  not  Education  Authorities  answer  ‘ not  applicable’.  (Strike  out 
those  which  do  not  apply.) 


a 

b 

c 

Not  Applicable 

27.  (a)  Has  the  authority: — 

(i)  An  Organisation  and  Methods  Officer? 

(ii)  A Work  Study  Organisation? 


yes/no 

yes/no 


(b)  Has  the  authority  employed  in  the  last  five  years:-— 

(i)  An  O & M Consultant? 

(ii)  A Work  Study  Consultant? 


28.  How  many  separate  departments  has  the  authority?  (i.e. 
departments  under  an  officer  who  does  not  work  under  the 
general  direction  of  another  officer). 


29.  (a)  Has  the  authority  a computer  backed  by  magnetic  files : — 

(i)  In  use? 

(ii)  On  order? 


fb)  If  ‘ Yes  ’ to  either  part  of  29(a)  state  make  and  model 


3°'  ?uthority ,“se  centl'al  purchasing  for  items  for  which  there  is  substantial  con- 

sumption by  more  than  one  department?  (Strike  out  those  which  do  not  apply.) 


(i) 

(ii) 

oh) 

For  most  items 

To  some  extent 

Hardly  at  all 
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31.  (a)  Does  the  authority  contract  jointly  with  another  authority 
or  outside  body  for  any  supplies? 


(b)  What  is  the  total  annual  value  of  these  supplies  in  your 
authority? 


yes/no 


£ 


(c)  Name  the  other  authority(ies)  or  body(ies)  concerned 


32.  (a)  Does  the  authority  operate  a long-term  capital  budget?  yes/no 


(b)  If  so,  for  how  many  years  ahead  ? 


(c)  Does  an  inclusion  of  an  item  in  the  next  two  years  of  the 

capital  budget  authorise  a committee  to  spend  money  on  yes/no 

the  scheme  ? 1 


33.  If  the  authority  has  regulations  governing  this,  state  the  total 
expenditure  on  an  item  or  group  of  items  (for  which  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  Revenue  Estimates)  which  may  be 
incurred — 


(a)  By  an  officer  without  specific  committee  sanction.  £ 


(b)  By  a committee  without  the  finance  committee’s  sanction.  £ 
(If  there  are  no  such  regulations  leave  blank.) 


Date. 


Signed 


.Authority 
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NOTE  ON  TEXT  OF  AMENDED  FORM  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  SENT  TO 
LONDON  BOROUGHS 


The  postal  questionnaire  circulated  in  the  autumn  of  1965  to  the  new  London  Boroughs 

was  the  same  as  the  questionnaire  already  sent  to  other  authorities,  with  the  exception 

of  the  following  amendments : 

Questions  5(f),  10,  11,  19,  20  and  31(h)  were  omitted. 

In  questions  3,  5(b)  (c)  (d)  and  8(a)  information  was  requested  for  the  period  from 
1st  April  to  31st  August,  1965,  instead  of  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

In  question  5(d)  ‘ Mark  with  an  asterisk  . . . should  be  excluded  ’ was  omitted. 

In  question  5(g)  ‘ ward  or  geographical  ’ was  substituted  for  ‘ parish,  ward  or  district  ’. 

In  question  8(b)  (/)  ‘ (excluding  the  annual  meeting)  ’ was  omitted. 

Question  15  was  amended  to  read  ‘If  the  authority  operates  on  a party  basis,  state 
whether  the  Mayor  is  a member  of  the  majority  party  ’. 

Question  18  was  amended  to  read  ‘ Has  the  council  imposed  . . .’. 

Question  21  sections  (a)  (b)  (c)  were  amended  to  read  in  each  case  1 Has  the  authority 
decided  to  impose  a limit  on  . . .’. 

Question  25  was  amended  to  read  ‘ In  each  department,  what  is  the  most  senior 
appointment  (and  its  maximum  grade)  for  which  it  is  expected  that  candidates 
will  normally  be  interviewed  in  future  by  . . .’,  and  the  following  note  was  added: 

‘ It  is  suggested  that  answers  should  not  relate  to  any  special  arrangements  which 
were  made  for  the  initial  appointments  to  the  new  Borough  ’. 

Question  27(A)  had  the  words  ‘ in  the  last  five  years  ’ omitted. 

Question  32(a)  was  amended  to  read  ‘ Has  the  authority  decided  to  operate  . . .’  and 
(e)  was  amended  to  read  ‘ Will  the  inclusion  . . .’. 
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APPENDIX  B 

The  Committee  System 

The  origin  and  development  of  powers  to  appoint  committees 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  note  is,  first,  to  give  some  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  committee  system  generally  as  a characteristic  feature  of  local  government  in  this 
country  and,  secondly,  to  examine  more  specifically  the  statutory  provisions  relating 
to  the  setting-up  of  committees  by  local  authorities. 

2.  In  one  way,  examination  of  the  development  of  the  committee  system  is  bound  up 
closely  with  the  much  larger  question  of  the  development  of  local  government  generally 
in  this  country.  For  example,  one  element  in  the  growth  of  the  use  of  committees  was 
the  need  to  find  a speedy  and  efficient  way  of  dealing  with  a growing  volume  of  business 
by  the  comparatively  large  bodies  of  people  (e.g.,  the  parish  vestry)  to  whom  such 
business  was  entrusted  before  the  reforms  of  the  19th  century.  To  this  extent,  use  of 
the  committee  system  depends  on  the  fact  that  a particular  method  of  local  adminis- 
tration was  a characteristic  feature  of  English  local  government  depending,  apart  from 
parish  vestries,  on  Municipal  Corporations  and  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions,  as  well 
as  increasingly  during  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  on  various  special  bodies  such 
as  the  Improvement  Commissioners.  All  these  bodies,  responsible  in  varying  degrees 
for  functions  which  now  form  part  of  local  government,  tended  to  be  too  large  to 
administer  directly  those  functions,  particularly  in  the  towns  which  began  to  expand 
so  rapidly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  But  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  note  to  examine  the  many  social  and  political  factors  which  have  contributed  to 
the  particular  form  of  development  of  English  local  government.  Here  attention  will 
be  called  to  evidence  of  the  increasing  use  of  the  committee  system  and  other  possible 
factors  which  may  have  contributed  to  that  growth. 

3.  Evidence  about  the  working  of  the  various  bodies  which  performed  the  duties  of 
local  administration  before  the  reforms  of  the  19th  century  is  to  be  found  especially 
in  the  work  of  the  Webbs,  on  which  the  following  account  is  mainly  based.  Apart  from 
isolated  examples  from  the  17th  century  (e.g.,  at  Norwich,  where  the  Corporation  at 
an  early  date  developed  a system  of  standing  and  special  committees),1 2 3  the  use  of 
committees  for  administration  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  1 8th  century.  Examples 
are  found  in  that  century  of  parishes  annually  electing  committees  to  manage  the 
workhouses  or  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  parish  officers  and  of  committees  being 
set  up  by  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  central  administration  of  the  county, 
at  first  to  deal  with  particular  emergencies,  but  ‘ slowly  and  hesitantly  ’ being  trans- 
formed by  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  into  standing  committees  to  mark  off  the 
administrative  from  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Justices. 3 The  boroughs,  too,  although 
before  1835  many  of  them  scarcely  exercised  any  functions  which  would  now  be  recog- 
nised as  being  local  government  functions,  also  began  to  make  use  of  committees, 
particularly  the  larger  and  more  active  of  them ; thus,  in  the  City  of  London  there  was 
by  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a highly  developed  committee  system  with  elaborate 
standing  orders.4 

1 These  remained  1 a distinguishing  feature  ’ of  the  Norwich  Corporation  (Webbs,  M & B 
Pt.  II,  543);  by  1835  there  were  12  standing  committees  (Keith-Lucas,  192). 

2 Webb’s  P & C,  130-2. 

3 ibid.,  529-33. 

4 Webbs,  M & B,  II,  641. 
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4.  Very  largely  the  object  of  such  committees  was  no  doubt  to  handle  the  business 
which  had  to  be  done  more  expeditiously,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  close 
parallel  with  the  working  of  the  committee  system  in  a modern  local  authority  For 
one  thing,  it  was  not  necessarily  or,  indeed,  usually  done  in  a systematic  way-  at 
Leicester,  for  example,  committees  developed  in  the  18  th  century  with  the  object  it 
has  been  said,  ‘ of  economising  the  time  of  the  common  hall  and  of  limiting  the 
discretion  of  individual  officers  ’,  but  the  development  was  haphazard  and  ad  hoc  s 
Again,  the  result  of  using  committees  was  in  some  cases  to  limit  the  effective  control 
of  affairs  to  the  hands  of  a relatively  small  number  of  people.  This  was  particularly  so 
in  the  case  of  parishes,  where  the  so-called  Select  Vestries  of  the  18  th  century  were  in 
many  cases,  simply  a ruling  clique  spending  the  poor  rate  as  they  thought  fit  rather 
than  a properly  accountable  committee  in  the  modern  sense;  after  the  Sturges  Bourne 
Act  of  1819  it  was  possible  for  any  parish  vestry  to  appoint  annually  a committee  to 
perform  the  parish  functions  in  relation  to  poor  relief/ 

5.  Even  more  interesting  is  the  history  of  the  various  special  authorities  set  up  by  local 
Act,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
to  deal  with  such  matters  as  drainage  and  paving  and  lighting  streets.  The  Webbs’  view 
was  that  among  these  ‘ Statutory  Authorities  for  Special  Purposes  ’,  as  they  termed 
them,  there  first  developed  ‘ the  essentially  English  system  of  administration  of  com- 
mittees of  representatives  of  the  electorate  of  ratepayers,  directing  and  controlling  the 
staff  of  professional  officers  ’.5 6  7 Some  of  these  authorities  constitute  rather  special  cases  • 
there  were,  for  example,  the  Incorporated  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  forerunners  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  established  by  the  1834  reform  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  the  Poor 
Law  was  not  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  general  local  government  system  until 
1930.  Nevertheless,  the  Incorporated  Guardians  adopted  the  method  of  administration 
by  committees  through  salaried  officials,  which  was  also  generally  adopted  by  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  after  1834,  and  this  development  therefore  parallels  the  develop- 
ment of  the  committee  system  in  other  local  government  fields.  The  method  was  not 
however,  invariably  successful,  since  even  with  small  committees  it  frequently  happened 
that  few  attended  the  meetings  and  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  paid 
officials. 8 


6.  Of  great  importance  for  the  development  of  functions  which  are  now  characteristic- 
ally associated  with  local  government  are  the  various  bodies  of  Improvement  Com- 
missioners set  up  by  local  Act  in  nearly  every  town  between  1748  and  1835  to  carry 
out  such  activities  as  paving,  lighting,  cleansing  and  watching.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  administration,  perhaps  the  most  significant  features  of  these  authorities  are  that 
they  were  usually  comparatively  large  bodies7  and  that  they  had  specific  powers 
including  those  of  levying  a rate  and  employing  paid  staff.  These  modern  elements  in 
their  powers,  constitution  and  functions  were  matched,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  more 
vigorous  bodies  of  Commissioners,  by  the  development  of  something  akin  to  the  modern 
comnnttee  system.  For  example,  in  Birmingham  after  1801  most  of  the  executive  work 
of  the  Commissioners  was  delegated  to  five  standing  committees;  and  in  Manchester, 
after  a re-organisation  in  1828,  the  Commissioners  appointed  six  committees  with 
forma]  standing  orders  ‘ of  quite  modem  type  \io 


7-  Parliament  came  to  consider  the  reform  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 

in  1835,  the  idea  of  using  committees  was  no  novelty;  indeed,  it  was  perhaps  already 


5 Greaves,  17-19. 

6 c.f.  Keith-Lucas,  15,  27. 

7 Webbs,  SASP,  9-10. 

8 Webbs,  SASP,  109,  126-33,  150. 

tiJ  «,Part  °f  (1\e  membership  consisted  of  the  Commissioners  specified  by  name  i 

the  Act  and  these  ranged  from  15  to  258  in  number  (Keith-Lucas  182) 

to  Webbs,  SASP,  235-6,  242-4,  255-6,  268-9.  ' 
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coining  to  be  recognised  that  they  were  practically  essential  as  a means  of  conducting 
business  where  executive  authority  was  entrusted  to  a large  body.  The  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1835  permitted  boroughs  to  appoint  whatever  committees  they 
thought  fit. 1 1 The  bodies  of  Improvement  Commissioners,  although  not  finally  abolished 
until  1894,  were  gradually  merged  into  the  reformed  municipal  administration  after 
1835.  These  two  facts  together,  the  statutory  permission  and  the  increasing  functions 
of  the  town  councils,  contributed  largely  to  the  ‘ practically  universal  ’ adoption  of 
committee  government  by  the  municipal  corporations  after  1835.12 

8.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  century,  however,  until  the  Local  Government  Acts  of 
1888  and  1894  finally  established  the  pattern  of  local  government  administration  much 
as  it  exists  today,  the  picture  of  local  government  became  increasingly  confused  outside 
the  reformed  municipal  corporations.  Very  largely  this  was  because  the  various 
functions,  whether  new  or  existing,  which  were  assigned  to  local  bodies  were  each 
treated  in  isolation.  Thus,  each  of  the  main  functions  of  the  vestry  was  transferred  to 
an  independent  standing  committee  with  only  the  obligation  to  render  an  annual 
statement  of  accounts  as  a last  residual  link  with  the  vestry.'3  Again,  local  boards 
established  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  Highways  Boards  under  the  Highways 
Act  of  1862  and  School  Boards  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  were  all 
legally  separate  and  independent  bodies;  furthermore,  their  areas  did  not  necessarily 
coincide,  since  in  each  case  areas  were  ‘ fixed  primarily  by  technical  considerations 

9.  This  last  point  in  particular  led  to  a further  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  committee 
system.  Proposals  were  put  forward  for  the  simplification  of  local  government,  and 
they  increasingly  turned  to  the  idea  of  a single  local  authority  in  each  area  responsible 
for  all  local  government  functions  in  that  area.  To  the  question  how  these  authorities 
were  to  deal  with  such  a wide  range  of  functions  the  answer  was  quite  simply  ‘ through 
committees  ’.'5  Thus,  from  being  a means  of  dealing  with  existing  business,  the  use  of 
committees  came  to  be  seen  as  a solution  to  the  difficult  problem  of  welding  a set  of 
separate  authorities  into  single  authorities  with  varied  functions. '<>  That  this  represented 
a considerable  change  in  attitude  over  the  years  seems  clear.  For  one  of  the  reasons, 
it  has  been  said,  why  the  functions  of  the  Improvement  Commissioners  were  not 
immediately  transferred  to  the  reformed  Municipal  Corporations  in  1835  was  that  ‘it 
was  an  article  of  the  political  creed  of  the  day  that  the  concentration  of  a number  of 
branches  of  administration  in  one  authority  tends  to  mismanagement  and  corruption  ’.it 

10.  In  view  of  this  development  it  is  not  surprising  that  both  the  Act  of  1888,  which 
instituted  county  councils,  and  that  of  1894,  which  established  urban  and  rural  district 
councils,  gave  the  same  power  of  forming  committees  to  these  new  authorities  as  had 
been  given  to  the  Municipal  Coiporations  in  1835.  In  detail,  however,  the  statutory 
provisions  differed  considerably;  the  acts  of  committees  set  up  under  the  1835  Act 
were  subject  to  the  approval  of  tire  council  which  appointed  them,  and  a similar  pro- 
vision applied  to  district  council  committees  under  the  1894  Act,  but  county  council 
committees,  although  they  were  obliged  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the  council, 
could  be  exempted  from  having  to  seek  approval  if  the  council  specifically  directed;'* 
correspondingly,  county  councils  could  delegate  powers  to  their  committees  with  the 
exception  of  the  power  of  ‘ raising  money  by  rate  or  loan  ’.'9  Again,  district  councils 

" Municipal  Gorporations  Act  1835,  section  70. 

'2  Keith  Lucas,  192. 

'3  ibid,  38. 

» ibid,  39. 

I'  Liprnan,  106-7,  128-9. 

is  ibid,  130-1;  the  author  describes  this  as  ‘ one  of  the  origins  of  the  committee  system  ’. 

it  Redlich  and  Hirst  (1958),  137. 

is  Local  Government  Act  1888,  section  82(2). 

19  ibid,' section  28. 
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could,  under  the  1894  Act,  appoint  to  their  committees  people  who  were  not  members 
of  the  council,  a power  which  was  not  given  either  to  boroughs  or  to  counties.20 

11.  There  were  various  reasons  for  these  differences;  delegation,  for  example  was 
probably  of  more  importance  in  counties  where  meetings  of  the  council  could  not  be 
held  so  frequently  as  in  towns  because  of  travelling  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  some 
municipal  corporations  had  already  obtained  power  to  delegate  by  local  Act;2i  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1933  that  all  authorities  were  empowered 
to  delegate  powers  to  the  committees  which  they  set  up,  with  the  exception  of  the 
powers  of  levying  rates  or  borrowing  money,  which  could  be  exercised  only  by  the 
council  itself.  In  the  case  of  the  co-option  of  outside  people  to  council  committees 
there  was  again  no  uniformity  until  the  1933  Act  permitted  all  authorities  to  co-opt 
up  to  one-third  of  the  members  of  any  committee,  except  the  finance  committee  a 
The  practical  effect  of  the  former  was  probably  greater  than  that  of  the  latter  (even 
though  without  formal  delegation  a council  could,  in  practice,  automatically  approve 
most,  if  not  all  of  a committee’s  proposals),  since  the  power  to  co-opt  has  never  been 
welcomed  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  great  majority  of  local  authorities.  But  at  least 
since  1933  the  permissive  power  of  local  authorities  to  set  up  committees  has  been 
clearly  and  uniformly  defined. 


Statutory  committees 


12.  In  addition  to  this  permissive  power,  however,  there  are  certain  cases  in  which 
local  authorities  are  required  by  statute  to  set  up  committees,  and  the  picture  of  these 
statutory  committees  is  much  more  complicated.  This  is  largely  because  (a)  different 
provisions  apply  to  different  types  of  authorities,  (6)  different  conditions  govern  the 
constitution  and  powers  of  different  committees. 


13.  The  first  statutory  committee  was  the  Watch  Committee,  which  boroughs  were 
required  to  set  up  under  the  1835  Act.  Unlike  the  permissive  committees,  the  statutory 
Watch  Committee  for  police  affairs  was  not  required  to  get  the  approval  of  the  council 
for  its  acts,  although  it  had  to  report  them  to  the  councils  By  the  1888  Act  county 
councils  were  also  required  to  set  up  committees  to  regulate  police  affairs,  but  these 
were  to  be  Standing  Joint  Committees  composed  partly  of  council  members  and  partly 
of  Quarter  Sessions  Justices,  and  the  committees  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
independent  statutory  committees,  since  they  had  power  to  determine  matters  without 
reference  to  the  council,  although  the  latter  were  obliged  to  meet  their  costs.24  It  was 
not  until  the  Police  Act,  1964,  that,  following  a recommendation  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Police,  the  position  in  boroughs  and  counties  was  made  the  same  the 
po  ice  authority  being  made  a committee  of  the  Council  (and  to  be  known  as  ‘ the 
police  committee  in  future  in  counties),  with  a membership  of  two-thirds  members 
of  the  council  and  one-third  magistrates.2* 


14.  Distinctive  arrangements  for  counties  have  always  been  a main  feature  of  the 
provisions  for  statutory  committees.  Thus,  in  1888  counties  were  required  to  appoint 
a finance  committee,  the  only  local  authorities  (with  the  exception  of  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  constituted  in  1899)  to  have  had  this  obligation  imposed  on  them,  and  one 
which  has  continued  to  the  present  day.26  And  there  are  a number  of  cases  in  later 


20  Local  Government  Act  J 894,  section  56. 

The  Birmingham  Corporation  Act  of  1851  was  the  first  (Kcith-Lucas,  193). 

22  The  Loca  Government  Act  1933,  section  85,  which  still  remains  in  force. 

1882,^“ori90°rPOra‘'OnS  ACl  l835’  Se°ti011  ?6’  repla°ed  by  MuniclPal  Corporations  Act 
24  Local  Government  Act  1888,  section  30. 

26  RC  Pol.  paras.  205-212:  Police  Act  1964,  section  2 

r GoVeri!T1t.^  1888l  seolion  80®:  Lon<lon  Government  Act  1899,  section  8(3): 

Local  Government  Act  1933,  section  86:  London  Government  Act  1939,  section  60(1). 
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acts  relating  to  specific  functions  of  local  authorities  where  the  obligation  to  appoint 
committees  is  imposed  only  on  counties.27 

15.  But  a further  strand  in  the  provisions  for  statutory  committees  is  one  requiring  all 
authorities  exercising  a particular  function  to  establish  committees.  Of  major  signifi- 
cance in  this  connection  was  the  Education  Act  of  1902;  under  it,  not  only  were  local 
education  authorities  required  to  set  up  committees,  but  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
mittees was  to  be  determined  by  a scheme  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  was 
also  provided  that  (a)  all  educational  matters  were  to  be  referred  to  the  education 
committee,  and  (A)  the  council  could  delegate  all  its  powers  in  educational  matters 
(except  financial  powers)  to  the  committee.  The  constitution  of  the  committee  was 
further  limited  by  a specification  of  the  matters  to  be  covered  in  the  scheme,  e.g., 
people  with  experience  in  education  were  to  be  appointed,  women  as  well  as  men  were 
to  be  included.28 

16.  In  a sense  the  Education  Act  of  1902  set  the  pattern  for  most  later  Acts,  but  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  the  different  Acts  showed  and  have  continued  to  show  great 
variety;  for  example,  some  committees  have  to  appoint  members  from  outside  the 
council,  some  are  merely  permitted  to  and,  in  certain  cases,  Ministers  have  been 
empowered  to  appoint  some  members  of  committees.  In  most  cases  councils  can 
delegate  powers  to  committees  and,  in  most  cases,  they  are  required  to  refer  matters 
relating  to  the  particular  function  to  the  committee  and  to  receive  its  report  on  them 
before  taking  action.  In  the  case  of  the  children’s  committee,  there  is  the  further 
restriction  that  only  matters  relating  to  the  Children’s  Acts  can  normally  be  referred 
to  and  dealt  with  by  the  committee.  In  a few  instances  (e.g.,  education  and  welfare 
committees)  specific  provision  is  made  for  the  minutes  of  committee  meetings  to  be 
open  to  inspection  by  ratepayers. 

17.  By  the  time  of  the  Onslow  Royal  Commission  of  1923-29,  the  picture  of  statutory 
committees  was  already  confused.  In  evidence  to  the  Commission,  1 5 separate  statutory 
provisions  were  listed,  ranging  from  Allotments  to  Watch  Committees  and  from 
Education  to  Diseases  of  Animals.25  The  Commission  was  not  primarily  concerned 
with  internal  administration  and  made  only  one  recommendation  on  statutory  com- 
mittees, that  the  power  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  appoint  members  of  Agri- 
cultural Committees  should  be  abolished,  a recommendation  which  was  accepted. 
Apart  from  this  change,  there  have  been  few  major  changes  in  the  provisions  relating 
to  statutory  committees  since  the  time  of  the  Onslow  Commission,  except  where  these 
have  been  made  necessary  by  changes  in  local  authority  functions  (e.g.,  loss  of  the 
hospital  service).  One  important  new  provision  was  introduced  in  1948;  the  Children 
Act  of  that  year  made  it  obligatory  for  counties  and  county  boroughs  to  establish 
children’s  committees.  But  probably  the  major  statutory  committees  remain  those  for 
police  (C.C.’s  and  C.B.’s),  education  (C.C.’s  and  C.B.’s),  health  (C.C.’s  and  C.B.’s) 
and  welfare  (C.C.’s  and  C.B.’s),  together  with  the  finance  committee  of  county  councils. 


Reasons  for  statutory  committees 

18.  The  existence  of  specific  statutory  provision  for  certain  committees  alongside  the 
general  power  of  councils  to  set  up  committees  naturally  provokes  the  question  why 
the  former  should  have  been  found  necessary.  The  origin  of  the  earliest  of  these 
provisions,  for  the  borough  Watch  Committee,  has  been  seen  as  ‘ the  exceedingly  in- 
sufficient and  corrupt  government  of  the  municipalities,  especially  in  the  matter  of 


27  e.g.  Public  Health  and  Housing  (Housing  Act  1957). 

28  Education  Act  1902,  section  17. 

25  RCLG(Ev.)I  App.  XXI. 
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police  ’.3“  The  police  are,  however,  rather  a special  case;  and  different  reasons  must 
account  for  the  obligation  on  counties  to  appoint  finance  committees.  No  doubt  one 
element  was  the  fact  that  experience  of  the  municipal  corporations  had  shown  that 
finance  committees  were  essential  to  good  administration.  But  the  main  factor  seems 
to  have  been  what  has  been  described  as  the  peculiarities  of  county  government,  that 
is,  in  particular,  the  physical  difficulties  in  holding  frequent  meetings.”  Thus,  it  was 
felt  in  the  case  of  counties  that  more  specific  measures  were  required  to  secure  good 
administration  than  merely  the  general  power  to  set  up  committees.  Similar  considera- 
tions no  doubt  influenced  the  other  statutory  requirements  which  apply  only  to  county 
councils. 

19.  Yet  a third  set  of  reasons  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  Education  and 
similar  committees  which  are  obligatory  for  both  counties  and  county  boroughs. 
Here,  one  major  factor  is  the  desire  ‘ to  secure  the  appointment  on  them  of  persons 
not  necessarily  members  of  the  Council,  with  special  qualifications  ’.32  jn  the  case  0| 
the  Allotments  Act  of  1922,  this  aim  was  even  extended  to  the  appointment  on  Allot- 
ments Committees  of  representatives  of  the  allotment  holders, 33  despite  the  opposition 
of  the  local  authority  associations  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle  that 
those  with  a direct  pecuniary  interest  should  be  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  influence 
decisions  on  allotment  matters. 

20.  Throughout  the  history  of  statutory  committees  an  underlying  theme  seems  to 
have  been  that  a proper  standard  of  administration  of  certain  services  would  not  be 
achieved  without  specific  direction  to  local  authorities  how  they  were  to  organise  their 
administration.  In  other  words,  the  central  government  has  shown  a desire  to  use  the 
statutory  committee  as  a means  of  getting  local  authorities  to  focus  attention  on 
particular  aspects  of  their  work.  Perhaps  this  was  made  most  explicit  in  the  case  of 
children’s  committees.  The  Curtis  Committee  reporting  in  1946  maintained  that  there 
was  confusion  and  lack  of  co-ordination  in  the  existing  administrative  arrangements 
for  children,  so  that,  for  example,  the  Education  Department  and  Public  Assistance 
Department  in  a local  authority  might  be  paying  foster  parents  different  rates  of  main- 
tenance in  the  same  village.  The  solution  which  they  advocated  was  a single  committee 
to  be  responsible  for  the  care  of  children,  and  this  was  linked  with  their  main  proposal, 
that  there  should  be  a new  chief  officer— a children’s  officer.34  And  in  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill,  which  aimed  to  put  these  recommendations  into  effect,  the  Home 
Secretary  (Mr.  Chuter  Ede)  said  that  there  was  need  for  an  ‘ assurance  that  this  work 
shall  be  given  the  appropriate  standing  ’ in  local  authority  administration's 

21 . The  point  also  arises  in  connection  with  co-option  to  committees.  If  it  is  desirable 
that  in  certain  matters  people  with  experience  who  are  not  members  of  the  council 
should  take  part  in  committee  deliberations,  the  only  way  to  achieve  this  is  by  specific 
statutory  requirement.  It  is  true  that  the  position  has  been  altered  since  1933  to  the 
extent  that  all  local  authorities  now  have  the  power  to  co-opt,  but  it  is  a well-known 
fact  that  they  have  on  the  whole  shown  little  enthusiasm  for  such  powers  of  voluntary 
co-option. 

22.  Nevertheless,  although  there  is  this  underlying  theme,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any 
consistent  pattern  behind  its  detailed  application.  Statutory  committees,  for  example, 
are  not  just  for  the  most  important  functions  of  local  authorities;  there  are  statutory 
committees  for  education  and  health,  but  not  for  housing  (except  that  a county  council 

30  Finer,  236. 

31  Redlich  and  Hirst,  II,  23. 

31  RCLG(Ev.)I,  p.  77  (para.  189  of  memorandum). 

33  Allotments  Act  1922,  section  14:  this  section  is  still  in  force. 

34  Curtis,  especially  paras.  123,  129-132,  135,  438-441. 

33  Report  of  Standing  Committee  on  the  Children’s  Bill,  10th  June  1948,  Col.  207. 
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must  have  a public  health  and  housing  committee)  or  for  town  and  country  planning 
or  highways.  On  the  other  hand,  some  quite  minor  functions  (e.g.,  smallholdings  in 
counties)  are  required  to  have  committees. 

23.  Again,  the  statutory  provisions  may  range  from  the  quite  specific  requirements  of 
education  (on  co-option,  approval  by  the  Minister,  etc.)  to  the  much  more  general 
requirements  of  health  which,  apart  from  the  fact  of  having  a health  committee,  do 
little  more  than  re-state  the  general  powers  of  local  authorities  with  regard  to  com- 
mittees.36 

24.  Part  of  the  reason  for  these  variations  must  surely  lie  in  the  piecemeal  growth  of 
local  government  functions  and  in  the  consequence  that  each  function  has  been  looked 
at  separately  at  different  times,  frequently  by  a different  department  of  the  central 
government.  To  this  must  be  linked  the  element  of  continuity  or  resistance  to  change 
which  ensures  that,  once  a particular  approach  has  been  adopted  for  a certain  function, 
it  is  likely  to  continue.  For  example,  the  local  education  authorities  who  in  1902  were 
required  to  establish  education  committees  ‘ in  accordance  with  a scheme  made  by 
the  council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  ’ were  in  1944  still  required  to 
do  so  ‘ in  accordance  with  arrangerftents  approved  by  the  Minister 

25.  Again,  the  element  of  continuity  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  statutory  committees 
have  tended  to  be  associated  with  certain  types  of  local  government  function,  parti- 
cularly the  social  service  or  personal  functions,  and  to  have  persisted  though  the 
content  of  the  work  performed  by  local  authorities  may  have  changed  quite  consider- 
ably over  the  years.  Thus,  Welfare  Committees  under  the  National  Assistance  Act  of 
1948  can  be  traced  back  through  the  statutory  Public  Assistance  Committees  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  to  the  committee  of  the  Guardians,  although  the 
functions  exercised  by  local  authorities  under  Part  III  of  the  1948  Act  are  markedly 
different  from  those  of  the  old  poor  law. 

26.  Finally,  in  relation  to  continuity,  one  may  note  that  there  has  been  very  little 
discussion  or  argument  about  the  statutory  obligation  to  establish  committees,  as 
opposed  to  argument  about  such  things  as  the  constitution  of  such  committees.  One 
interesting  case  where  the  point  was  raised  related  to  finance  committees.  The  1933 
Local  Government  Act  was  a consolidating  and  simplifying  measure.  It  did  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  amendments  to  the  law  which  might  be  controversial,  and  it  was  largely 
based  on  the  report  of  a committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Chelmsford.  In 
considering  the  position  of  finance  committees,  the  committee  wanted  either  to  make 
them  compulsory  for  all  authorities  or  to  abolish  the  obligation  on  county  councils. 
But  they  found  that  both  proposals  were  controversial,  the  boroughs  in  particular 
having  strong  objections  to  being  compelled  to  set  up  finance  committees,  and  therefore 
made  no  recommendation  on  this  point.38  Thus,  the  situation  created  in  1888  has 
persisted  to  this  day,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  view  of  the  practically 
universal  use  of  finance  committees  in  local  government  there  would  have  been  much 
practical  difference  if  either  of  the  committee’s  two  aims  had  been  achieved.  Discussion 
in  this  case  simply  led  to  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo. 

27.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a statutory  obligation  to  appoint 
a committee  being  abolished  at  a later  date.39  The  list  prepared  for  the  Onslow  Com- 


36  National  Health  Service  Act  1946,  Fourth  Schedule,  Part  II;  on  co-option,  for  example,  if 
is  specified  merely  that  local  authority  members  should  be  in  a majority  on  the  committee. 

39  Education  Act  1902,  section  17(1);  Education  Act  1944,  First  Schedule,  Part  It. 

38  Chelmsford,  para.  103;  also  L.  G.  Report,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  33,  question  379. 

39  Under  the  Fire  Service  Act,  1947,  County  Councils  were  required  to  establish  fire  brigade 
committees,  but  this  requirement  was  abolished  by  the  Fire  Services  Act,  1959;  the  1947 
requirement  resulted  from  the  considerable  re-organisation  of  fire  services  afterthe  1939-45  war. 
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mission  in  the  1920s  would  show  few  deletions  today,  except  where  functions  have 
been  transferred  from  local  government  to  other  bodies;  there  is,  for  example 
obligation  now  to  appoint  a Committee  for  the  care  of  Mentally  Defective  Persons 
since  responsibility  for  such  care  now  rests  largely  with  the  hospital  authorities’ 
although,  as  was  indicated  earlier,  there  is  still  an  obligation  on  counties  and  countv 
boroughs  to  establish  a health  committee  for  the  health  functions  which  remain  with 
local  authorities.  1 

28.  Perhaps,  therefore,  one  should  regard  the  present  position  of  statutory  committees 
mainly  in  the  light  of  the  relations  between  central  and  local  government,  and  reflecting 
more  the  past  than  present  relations.  The  view  that  local  authorities  should  be  left  to 
manage  their  internal  affairs  as  they  think  lit  has  been  modified  piecemeal,  with  rather 
more  pressure  from  the  centre  in  some  cases  than  others,  but  still  leaving  large  parts 
of  local  government  subject  to  the  general  principle.  A review  of  the  present  position 
m the  light  of  current  ideas  might  not  find  all  the  existing  stipulations  necessary,  as  was 
indicated  in  the  recent  changes  introduced  into  the  long  standing  police  arrangements  • 
indeed,  it  might  not  find  that  it  was  necessary  to  retain  all  the  existing  statutory  com- 
mittees. What  would  seem  to  be  the  first  requirement,  however,  is  to  re-assess  what  is 
the  desirable  aim  and  then  to  consider  how  far  changes  in  the  statutory  provisions 
would  or  would  not  contribute  to  that  end  in  practice. 

Gerald  Rhodes. 
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ANNEX  1 

SUB-COMMITTEES  AND  JOINT  COMMITTEES 


1.  The  main  note  referred  only  to  the  statutory  provisions  relating  to  council  com- 
mittees. For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  may  be  useful  to  recount  briefly  the  provisions 
relating  to  sub-committees  and  joint  committees. 

2.  Sub-committees.  The  general  power  of  local  authorities  to  delegate  powers  to 
committees  does  not  empower  those  committees  to  delegate  in  turn  to  sub-committees. 
There  must  therefore  be  specific  authorisation  for  each  committee  enabling  it  to  delegate 
in  turn  if  this  is  desired.  In  the  case  of  statutory  committees  this  is  very  often  done; 
indeed  there  is  practically  a standard  form  of  words  under  which  a committee  may, 
subject  to  any  restrictions  imposed  by  the  authority,  authorise  any  sub-committee  to 
exercise  on  its  behalf  any  of  the  functions  entrusted  to  it.  Such  provisions  apply  to 
Education,  Health,  Children’s  and  Welfare  Committees  but  not  to  Watch  or  Police 
Committees. 

3.  But  a further  complication  arises  here;  in  some  cases  there  are  statutory  provisions 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  committees  by  local  authorities  for  particular  functions 
which  do  not  make  such  committees  obligatory,  but  which  largely  affect  the  appoint- 
ment of  sub-committees.  County  councils,  for  example,  and  county  borough  councils 
may  establish  such  planning  committees  as  they  think  it  expedient  to  establish  for  the 
sufficient  discharge  of  their  functions;  but  this  is  no  more  than  making  explicit  in 
relation  to  town  and  country  planning  the  general  powers  which  all  local  authorities 
possess.  But  there  is  further  provision  for  the  setting  up  of  sub-committees  which  may 
be  authorised  to  exercise  any  of  the  committee’s  functions,  and,  probably  of  most 
importance,  containing  specific  references  to  constitution  of  such  sub-committees.1 
Thus,  since  it  is  practically  certain  that  all  local  planning  authorities  will  in  any  case 
establish  planning  committees,  the  statutory  provisions  are  rather  a roundabout  way  of 
regulating  the  constitution  and  provision  of  sub-committees.  In  other  words,  the 
practical  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  is  probably 
little  different  from  that  of,  say,  the  National  Health  Service  Act  in  relation  to  com- 
mittees of  local  authorities,  although  the  legal  position  is  different.  A somewhat  similar 
position  to  that  of  planning  committees  is  also  found  with  Public  Health  Committees,2 
but  here  there  is  the  further  complication  that  although  county  councils  are  not  ex- 
plicitly required  to  set  up  a public  health  and  housing  committee,  certain  matters  are  by 
statute  required  to  be  referred  to  such  a committee.3  There  is  therefore  an  implicit 
requirement  on  county  councils  (but  not  on  county  borough  councils)  to  establish  such 
a committee. 

4.  Joint  committees.  A joint  committee  set  up  by  two  or  more  local  authorities  represents 
an  extension  of  the  use  of  the  committee  system  particularly  in  situations  where  more 
economical  administration  can  be  secured  by  joint  action.  The  first  statutory  power 
relating  to  joint  committees  was  a provision  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  which 
permitted  county  and  county  borough  councils  and  quarter  sessions  to  appoint  joint 
committees  * for  any  purpose  in  respect  of  which  they  are  jointly  interested  ’ and  to 


1 Town  and  County  Planning  Act  1962,  Second  Schedule,  Part  I. 

2 Public  Health  Act  1936,  section  273. 

3 Housing  Act  1957,  section  156. 
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delegate  powers  to  them.*  This  provision  was  analogous  to  the  compulsory  reauiremom 
aU?  S‘andin«  Joint  Committees;  it  was  followed  by  a similar  provision  in  the 
1894  Act  allowing  district  councils  to  appoint  joint  committees  by  agreement  amo™ 
themselves,  and,  again,  to  delegate  powers  to  them.3  As  in  the  case  of  ordinary  coimrn 
committees,  the  1933  Act  now  provides  a general  power  for  any  two  or  more  local 
authorities  to  combine  and  set  up  joint  committees,  and  to  delegate  power  to  them  with 
the  usual  exception  of  powers  of  levying  a rate  or  borrowing  money.3 

5.  There  are  also  statutory  provisions  relating  to  joint  committees  for  particular 
functions,  although  in  general  such  committees  are  permissive  and  not  obligatory 
Again,  these  statutory  provisions  have  grown  up  piecemeal  and  exhibit  a great  deal  of 
variety  m detail.  Some  examples  will  illustrate  the  point. 

(a)  Education.  Here  the  provision  merely  repeats  the  general  power  with  the  addition 
that  the  setting-up  of  a joint  committee  requires  the  approval  of  the  Minister- 
perhaps  the  main  point  of  the  statutory  provisions  lies,  however,  in  the  additional 
power  given  to  the  Minister  of  establishing  joint  committees  ‘ for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  some  but  not  all  ’ of  the  local  education  authorities’  functions.’ 

(b)  Public  Libraries.  Until  1965  two  or  more  neighbouring  urban  districts  could  form 
a joint  committee  for  carrying  out  their  functions  under  the  Public  Libraries’ 
Acts. » It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  provision  ante-dated  by  one  year  the 
general  power  given  to  district  councils  in  1894,  but  the  latter  did  not  supersede  it 
m spite  of  the  fact  that  the  specific  provisions  in  relation  to  public  libraries  do  not 

been  abdfshed1?11  P°WerS'  ^ haS  ‘h'S  specific  statutory  Provision 

(c)  Town  and  Country  Planning.  Two  or  more  local  planning  authorities  (i.e.  county 

councils  and  county  borough  councils)  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister* 
establish  joint  advisory  committees;  but  the  powers  of  such  committees  are 
specifically  limited  to  advising  those  authorities  as  to  the  preparation  of  develoD- 
ment  plans  and  generally  as  to  the  planning  of  development  in  their  areas  io  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  specific  statutory  provisions  provide  less  scope  than  the 
general  power  to  set  up  joint  committees.  There  is  also,  as  in  the  case  of  education 
a provision  that  the  Minister  may,  if  he  thinks  it  expedient,  establish  joint  ad- 
visory committees  by  Order.  J 

(d)  Children.  Here  the  provision  is  for  the  children’s  committees  of  two  or  more  local 
authorities  to  appoint  jointly  a sub-committee,  n 

"S”  P°inV?  tha‘ sPeciflc  statutory  provisions  of  this  kind  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  view  taken  of  how  best  to  administer  a particular  function  at  a 
particular  time,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  they  are  mainly  analogous  to  the  statutory 
C0ma?ttles  for pa“  fusions.  But  since  they  are  permissive  onty 
™nt  °f  use  whlch  is  made  of  them  will  depend  to  a large  extent  on  whether  there 
appears  to  be  any  great  advantage  to  local  authorities  in  doing  so. 

relatinS  *°  sub-c°m™ttees  and  joint  committees  are  those 
S ■«  d mt.ernal  administration  of  local  authorities  and  the  working 

ofher  mTnTf?  Syf  T'  B“‘ JOmt  committees> in  Particular,  are  also  closely  allied  with 
other  means  of  local  administration  for  which  statutory  provision  has  been  made  Joint 
committees  of  local  authorities,  for  example,  seem  to  teonly  one  step  «rom  joint 

4 Local  Government  Act  1888,  section  81.  ~ ' 

3 Local  Government  Act  1894,  section  57. 

6 Local  Government  Act  1933,  section  91 
l Edition  Act  1944,  First  Schedule,  Part  II,  paras.  2 and  3. 

» Public  Libraries  (Amendment)  Act  1893,  section  4. 

,!  Hnder  thf  Publlc  Libraries  and  Museums  Act  1964,  operative  from  1st  Aoril  1965 

JE?  Plannin*  Act  1962-  Second  Schedule,  Part  II  P 

u Children  Act  1948,  section  39(6). 
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boards  constituted  of  representatives  of  local  authorities.  The  Minister  of  Education 
has  power  to  constitute  joint  education  boards  as  the  local  education  authority  for  two 
or  more  councils  if,  in  his  view,  this  ‘ would  tend  to  diminish  expense  or  to  increase 
efficiency  or  would  otherwise  be  of  public  advantage  the  members  of  such  boards 
being  appointed  by  the  councils.*2  There  is  a similar  provision  in  relation  to  local 
health  authorities  where  joint  boards  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Health  if 
he  thinks  it  ‘ expedient  in  the  interests  of  the  efficiency  of  any  services  provided  by  local 
health  authorities  ’.*3 

8.  As  these  provisions  indicate,  the  essential  difference  between  arrangements  such  as 
joint  committees  and  joint  boards  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  local  authorities 
establishing  the  joint  committee  retain  control  over  it,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  the  joint 
board  is  in  effect  an  independent,  statutory  board.  For  example,  under  the  health 
arrangements  it  is  specifically  provided  that  the  board  should  exercise  functions  in  lieu 
of  the  authorities. 

9.  This  idea  is  more  clearly  seen  in  bodies  not  exercising  normal  local  government 
functions,  such  as  drainage  boards ; these  are  bodies  corporate,  constituted  by  Min- 
isterial order,  and  although  local  authorities  are  represented  on  them  (their  represent- 
atives in  fact  form  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  board14),  they  are  in  no  sense 
subordinate  to  the  local  authorities.  In  fact,  one  might  regard  these  bodies  as  more  akin, 
say,  to  Regional  Hospital  Boards  under  the  National  Health  Service  (part  of  whose 
membership  is  appointed  1 after  consulting  local  health  authorities’ 15)  than  to  joint 
committees.  The  purpose  of  mentioning  them  here  is  to  make  the  point  that,  although 
joint  committees  are  of  importance  in  considering  ways  in  which  local  authorities  run 
their  affairs,  they  also  take  their  place  in  the  variety  of  means  which  have  been  adopted 
for  local  administration  generally. 


12  Education  Act  1944,  First  Schedule,  Part  I. 

11  National  Health  Service  Act  1946,  section  19. 

14  Land  Drainage  Act  1930,  sections  1 and  3. 

13  National  Health  Service  Act  1946,  Third  Schedule. 
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This  volume  brings  together  the  reports  which  we  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Management  in  Local  Government  from  January  1966  to  February  1967  and 
a study,  ‘ The  Committee  System  ’,  by  Mr.  Gerald  Rhodes  which  was  also 
commissioned  by  the  Committee  and  appears  as  Appendix  B.  Mr.  Rhodes  also 
prepared  a general  study  of  a particular  authority  which  we  have  drawn  on  in 
writing  our  reports.  Our  own  work,  which  began  in  1965,  was  carried  out  at  the 
Institute  of  Local  Government  Studies  of  the  University  of  Birmingham  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Associate  Director  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  A.  H.  Marshall. 
Dr.  Marshall  planned  the  strategy  of  the  research,  gave  us  many  valuable 
introductions  and  was  always  ready  with  advice  and  support.  The  authorship, 
however,  is  fully  our  responsibility  and  the  failings  should  be  blamed  on  no-one 
but  ourselves. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  following  academic  workers  in  universities  and  colleges 
outside  Birmingham  who  found  the  time  to  conduct  local  inquiries  to  add  to  our 
store  of  information — especially  on  the  subject  of  aldermen : Mr.  G.  C.  Atkinson 
of  the  University  of  Durham,  Mr.  R.  W.  Clements  of  the  University  of  Bristol, 
Mr.  M.  R.  Davies  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  A.  Dunsire  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  York,  Mr.  R.  Gregory  of  the  University  of  Reading,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Hampton,  of  the  University  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  J.  M.  Lee  and  Mr.  C.  Wright  of  the 
University  of  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  Kimber  of  Keele  University,  Mr.  M.  J.  Le  Lohe 
of  the  University  of  Bradford,  Mr.  E.  A.  Rowe  of  the  University  of  Nottingham 
and  Mr.  F.  Stacey  of  the  University  College,  Swansea.  We  have  also  drawn 
upon  a paper  by  Mr.  Bruce  Grocott  based  upon  a study  of  the  former  London 
County  Council  which  was  prepared  by  him  for  the  Committee 

We  owe  an  especial  debt  to  Dr.  P.  G.  Richards  and  Miss  Dilys  Hill  of  the 
University  of  Southampton  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Blunt,  Mr.  M.  Goldsmith  and  Mr. 
D.  G.  McAvoy  of  the  University  of  Salford  who  made  studies  of  particular 
aspects  of  work  in  various  authorities;  to  Professor  Ivor  Gowan  of  University 
College,  Aberystwyth,  who  submitted  useful  comments  on  procedures  in  one 
authority;  and  to  Professor  H.  V.  Wiseman  of  the  University  of  Exeter,  Mr.  G. 
Jones  of  the  University  of  Leeds,  Mr.  P.  Walters  of  the  University  of  Manchester, 
Mrs.  Anthea  Tinker  and  (again)  Miss  Dilys  Hill  for  allowing  us  to  read  and  use 
unpublished  work. 

We  are  grateful  to  a number  of  people  who  spared  time,  particularly  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  research,  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  of  special 
aspects  of  our  study;  in  particular  we  should  like  to  mention  academic  colleagues 
in  our  own  University,  Mr.  Raymond  Nottage  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  Professor  J.  A.  G.  Griffith,  Miss  Jean  Johnston,  Mr.  D.  E. 
Regan,  Miss  Eleanor  White,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Children’s  Department 
of  the  Home  Office,  and  a number  of  local  government  officers  who,  at  their  own 
request,  must  remain  anonymous. 
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The  London  Boroughs  Management  Services  Unit  gave  valuable  assistance 
with  our  main  postal  questionnaire  and  also  undertook  a survey  of  procedures 
for  agendas,  minuting  and  reporting  in  28  of  the  London  Boroughs,  the  results 
of  which  are  incorporated  chiefly  in  Chapter  10.  We  are  most  grateful  to  the 
Director,  Mr.  H.  J.  Dive,  and  bis  staff  for  all  the  work  involved. 

By  no  means  least  should  we  thank  the  many  members  and  officers  of  councils 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  spared  so  much  of  their  time  to  answer  our 
questions  and  who  put  themselves  to  much  trouble  to  arrange  for  our  visits. 
Without  exception  all  were  most  friendly  and  co-operative;  we  were  moved  by 
their  kindness  to  us  and  feel  very  much  in  their  debt. 

We  are  similarly  in  debt  to  a very  large  number  of  officers  throughout  England 
and  Wales  who  took  so  much  care  over  replying  to  our  postal  questionnaire,  and 
to  a number  of  Clerks  who  advised  on  the  pilot  questionnaire  and  others  who 
gave  us  much  valuable  information  in  reply  to  our  supplementary  questionnaire. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Brian  Davis  of  the  Coventry  City  Treas- 
urer’s Department  who  gave  several  weeks  of  hard  work  and  overtime  to 
analysing  the  answers  to  our  main  postal  questionnaire  and  who  prepared  the 
tables  for  us.  We  also  owe  thanks  to  the  Corporation  of  Coventry  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
Hender,  the  City  Treasurer,  for  releasing  him  for  this  work. 

The  Birmingham,  Coventry  and  West  Sussex  authorities  made  a most  import- 
ant contribution  by  undertaking  the  processing  of  the  questionnaire  data. 

Mr.  Henry  Maddick,  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Local  Government 
Studies  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Local  Government  and  Administration 
in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  was  of  course  associated  with  our  appoint- 
ments to  undertake  the  research  and  has  done  a great  amount  to  make  our  task 
much  easier  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  We  are  most  grateful  to  him  and 
his  colleagues  for  support  and  encouragement  and  also  to  the  secretarial  staff 
of  the  Institute  for  coping  so  ably  with  our  drafts. 


MARGARET  HARRISON. 
ALAN  NORTON. 
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